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SEPTIMUS 


_ By WILLIAM J, LOCKE 


SyNopsis OF First INSTALMENT: Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tires of living quietly 


in Nunsmere with her mother, Mrs. Oldvieve. 


Wher an acquaintance speaks of Nunsmere as ‘a 


Spot where faded lives ave laid away in lavender,’ she declares with some vehemence that hers 


ts not a faded life, and that she is not veady to be laid away in lavender. 
the old quiet life of Nunsmere and go out into the world and see what it holds for her. 


She decides to leave 
She goes 


first to London, where she visits her sister Emmy, an actress. She travels for several months on 
the Continent, finally arriving at Monte Carlo, where she meets Septimus Dix. 


CHAPTER IV. 
T MONTE CARLO, as all the 
A world knows, there is an 
Arcade devoted to the most 
humorously expensive lace, 
diamond and general vanity shops in 
the universe, the Hotel Metropole, 
and Ciro’s Restaurant. And Ciro’s 
has a terrace where there are little 
afternoon-tea-tables covered with 
pink cloths. 

It was late in the afternoon, and 
save for a burly Englishman in white 
flannels and a Panama hat reading a 
magazine by the door, and Zora and 
Septimus who sat near the public 
gangway, the terrace was deserted. 
Inside, some men lounged about the 
bar drinking cocktails. The red 
Tzigane orchestra were already filing 
into the restaurant, and the electric 
lamps were lit. Zora and Septimus 
had just returned from a day’s 
excursion to Cannes. They were 
pleasantly tired, and lingered over 
their tea in a companionable silence. 
Septimus ruminated dreamily over 
the nauseous entanglement of a choco- 
late éclair and a cigarette, while Zora 
idly watched the burly Englishman. 
Presently she saw him do an odd 


thing. He tore out the middle of the 
magazine—it bore an American title 
on the outside—handed it to the 
waiter and put-the advertisement 
pages in his pocket. From another 
pocket he drew another magazine, 
and read the advertisement pages of 
that with concentrated interest. 

Her attention was soon distracted 
by a young couple, man and woman, 
decently dressed, who passed along 
the terrace, glanced at her, repassed, 
and looked at her more attentively, 
even wistfully; then they stepped 
out of earshot and spoke a few words 
together. They returned, seemed to 
hesitate, and at last, the woman, 
taking courage, advanced and ad- 
dressed her. 

‘“ Pardon, Madame—but Madame 
looks so kind. Perhaps she will 
pardon the liberty of my addressing 
her ?” 

Zora smiled graciously. The woman 
was young, fragile, careworn, and a 
piteous appeal lay in her eyes. The 
man drew near and raised his hat 
apologetically. The woman con- 
tinued. They had seen Madame 
there—and Monsieur—both looked 
kind, like all English people. Although 


Ba 
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she was French she was forced to 
admit the superior generosity of the 
English. They had hesitated, but 
the kind look of Madame had made 
her confident. They were from Havre. 
They had come to Nice to look after 
a lawsuit. Nearly all their money 
had gone. They had a little baby 
who was ill. In desperation they 
had brought the remainder of their 
slender fortune to Monte Carlo. 
They had lost it. It was foolish, but 
yet the baby came out that day with 
nine red spots on its chest, and it 
seemed as if it was a sign from the 
bon Dteu that they should back nine 
and red at the tables. Now she 
knew too late that it was measles 
and not a sign from the bon Dieu at 
all. But they were penniless. The 
baby wanted physic and a doctor or 
it would die. Asa last resource they 
resolved to sink their pride and appeal 
to the generosity of Monsieur and 
Madame. The woman’s eyes filled 
with tears and the corners of her 
mouth quivered. The man, with a 
great effort choked a sob. Zora’s 
generous heart melted at the tale. 
It rang so stupidly true. The fragile 
creature’s air was so pathetic. She 
opened her purse. 

“Will a hundred francs be of any 
use to you?” she asked, in her 
school-girl French. 

““Oh, Madame!” 

“And I, too, will give a hundred 
to the baby,” said Septimus. ‘“‘I 
like babies, and I’ve also had the 
measles.”” He opened his pocket- 
book. 

‘Oh, Monsieur,” said the man. 
“How can I ever be sufficiently 
grateful?” He held out his hand 
for the note. 

Something hit Septimus violently 
in the back. It was the magazine 
hurled by the burly Englishman, who 
followed up the assault by a torrent of 
abuse. 


** Allez-vous-ong ! Cochons! Et 
plus vite que ca !”’ There was some- 
thing terrific in his awful British 
accent. 

The pair turned in obvious dismay. 
He waved them off. 

“Don’t give them anything. The 
baby hasn’t any red spots. There 
isn’t a baby. They daren’t show 
their noses in the rooms. Oh, je vous 
connats. Vous étes George Polin et 
Celestine Macrou. Sales  voleurs. 
Allez-vous-ong ou 7 appelle la police.” 

But the last few words were shouted 
to the swiftly retiring backs of the 
pathetic couple. 

““Pve saved you two hundred 
francs,” said the burly Englishman, 
picking up his magazine and tenderly 
smoothing it. “Those two are the 
most accomplished swindlers in this 
den of thieves.” 

“IT can’t believe it,’ said Zora, 
half-hurt, half-resentful. ‘The 
woman’s eyes were full of tears.” 

“It’s true,” said her champion. 
‘* And the best of it is that the man 
is actually an accredited agent of 
Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy.” 

He stood, his hands on his broad 
hips, regarding her with the piercing 
eyes of a man who is imparting an 
incredible but all-important piece of 
information. 

‘* Why the best of it ? ”’ asked Zora, 
puzzled. 

“It only shows how unscrupulous 
they are in their business methods. 
A man like that could persuade a 
fishmonger or an undertaker to stock 
it. But he’ll do them in the end. 
They'll suffer for it.” 

“© Who will ?” 

“Why, Jebusa Jones, of course. 
Oh, I see,”’ he continued, looking at 
the two perplexed faces, “ you don't 
know wholam. Iam Clem Sypher.” 

He looked from one to the other as 
if to see the impression made by his 
announcement. 
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“T am glad to make your ac- 
quaintance,”’ said Septimus, ‘“‘and I 
thank you for your services.” 

“Your name ? ” 

‘““My name is Dix — Septimus 
Dix.” 

“Delighted to meet you. IT’ve 
seen you before. Two years ago. 
You were sitting alone in the lounge 
of the Hotel Continental, Paris. You 


CLEM_SYPHER. 


were suffering from severe abrasions 
on your face.” 

‘‘Dear me,” said Septimus, “I re- 
member. I had shaved myself with 
a safety razor. I invented it.” 

‘“‘T was going to speak to you, but 
I was prevented.” He turned to 
Zora. 

‘‘T’ve met you, too, on Vesuvius in 
January. You were with two elderly 


ladies. You were dreadfully sun- 
burnt. I made their acquaintance 
next day in Naples. You had gone, 
but they told me yourname. Let me 
see. I know everybody and never 
forget anything. My mind is pigeon- 
holed like my office. Don’t tell me.” 

He held up his forefinger, and fixed 
her with his eye. 

** Tt’s Middlemist,” he cried, trium- 
phantly, ‘“‘and you’ve an Oriental 
kind of Christian name—Zora, Am 
I right ?” 

‘* Perfectly,” she laughed, the un- 
canniness of his memory mitigating 
the unconventionality of his de- 
meanour. 

‘“ Now we all know one another,” 
he said, swinging a chair round and 
sitting unmasked at the _ table. 
‘“You’re both verysunburnt and the 
water here is hard and will make 
the skin peel. You had better use 
some of the cure. I use it myself 
every day—see the results.” 

He passed his hand over his smooth, 
clean-shaven face, which, indeed, was 
astosy asababy’s. His piercing eyes 
contrasted oddly with his chubby full 
lips and rounded chin. 

‘‘What cure ? asked Zora, politely. 

‘“ What cure ?” he echoed, taken 
aback, “‘ why, my cure. What other 
cure is there ?” 

He turned to Septimus, who stared 

at him vacantly. Then the 
= incredible truth began to 


oo Guctey Juee dawn on him. 


“Tt am Clem Sypher — 

Friend of Humanity — 

Sypher’s Cure. Now do you 
know ?” 

“Tm afraid ’m shockingly igno- 
rant,’ said Zora. 

‘So am I,” said Septimus. 

‘“Good Heavens!” cried Sypher, 
bringing both hands down on the 
table, tragically. ‘“* Don’t you ever 
read your advertisements ? ” 

“Pm afraid not,” said Zora. 
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Before his look of mingled amaze- 
ment and reproach they felt like 
Sunday-school children taken to task 
for having skipped the Kings of Israel. 

Well,” said Sypher, “this is the 
reward we get for spending millions 
of pounds and the shrewdest brains 
in the country for the benefit of the 
public! Here’s my card, and here 
are some leaflets for you to read at 
your leisure. They will repay perusal.” 

Then he rose with an air of suave 
yet offended dignity. Zora, seeing 
that the man, in some strange way, 
was deeply hurt, looked up at him 
with a conciliatory smile. 

** You mustn’t bear me any malice, 
Mr. Sypher, because I’m so grateful 
to you for saving us from those 
swindling people.” 

When Zora smiled into a man’s 
eyes, she was irresistible. Sypher’s 
pink face relaxed. 

““Never mind,” he said. “Ill 
send you all the advertisements I 
can lay my hands onin the morning. 
Au revotr.”’ 

He raised his hat and went away. 
Zora laughed across the table. 

** What an extraordinary person! ”’ 

‘T feel as if I had been talking to 
a typhoon,” said Septimus. 

They went to the theatre that 
evening, and during the first entr’acte 
strolled into the rooms. 

Zora and Septimus were standing 
by the decorous hush of a ¢rente- 
el-quarante table, when they were 
joined by Mr. Clem Sypher. He 
greeted them like old acquaintances. 

““T reckoned I should meet you 
to-night. Winning ?” 

‘“ We never play,” said Zora. 

Which was true. A woman either 
plunges feverishly into the vice of 
gambling, or she is kept away from 
it by her inborn economic sense of 
the uses of money. So, after her 
first evening, she played no more. 
‘Septimus did not count. 


‘* We never play,” said Zora. 

“Neither do I,” said Sypher. 

“The real way to enjoy Monte 
Carlo is to regard these rooms as 
non-existent. I wish they were.’ 

Oh, don’t say that,” hes 

exclaimed quickly. “They have a 
wisely ordained purpose. They are 
the meeting-place of the world. I 
come here every year and make more 
acquaintances in a day than I do 
elsewhere in a month. Soon I shall 
know everybody, and everybody will 
know me, and take away with them 
to Edinburgh and Stockholm, and 
Uruguay and Tunbridge Wells—to 
all corners of the earth—a personal 
knowledge of the cure.’ 

“Oh—I see. From that point of 
view, said Zora. 

‘*Of course; what other could 
there be ? You see the advantage ? 
It makes the thing human. It sur- 
rounds it with personality. It shows 
that ‘Friend of Humanity’ isn’t a 
cant phrase. They recommend the 
cure to their friends, and so the 
thing spreads like a snowball. Have 
you read the pamphlet ? ”’ 


“It was most interesting,” said 
Zora, mendaciously. 
‘“T thought you’d find it so. I’ve 


brought something in my pocket for 
ou.” 

a He searched and brought out a 
couple of little red celluloid boxes, 
which he handed to Septimus. 

‘““There are two sample boxes of 
the cure—one for Mrs. Middlemist 
and one for yourself, Mr. Dix. You 
both have a touch of the sun. Put 
iton to-night. In the morning you'll 
see the miracle.” He looked at 
Septimus earnestly. “Quite sure 
you haven’t anything in the nature 
of an eruption on you ?”’ 

‘‘ Good Lord, no. Of course not,” 
said Septimus, startled out of a 
dreamy contemplation of the two 
little red boxes. 
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‘“That’s a pity. It would have 
been so nice to cure you. Ah!” 
said he, with a keen glance up the 
room. ‘“‘ There’s Lord Rebenham. I 
must inquire after his eczema. You 
won’t forget me, now. Clem Sypher. 
Friend of Humanity.”’ 

He bowed and withdrew, walking 
broad-shouldered through the crowd 
like a benevolent deity, the latest 
thing in A€sculapiuses, among his 
devotees. . 

“What. am I to do with these?” 
asked Septimus, holding out the 
boxes. 

“You had bettér give me mine, 
or Heaven knows what will become 
of it,’ said Zora, and she put it in 
her little chain bag with her hand- 
kerchief, purse and powder-puff. 

The next morning she received an 
enormous basket of roses and a 
bundle of newspapers ; also a card, 
bearing the inscnption, “ Mr. Clem 
Sypher, The Kurhaus, Kilburn 
Priory, N.W.” She frowned ever so 
little at the flowers. To accept them 
would be to accept Mr. Sypher’s 


acquaintance in his private and Kil- | 


burn Priory capacity. Tosend them 
back would be ungracious, seeing 
that he had saved her a hundred 
francs and had cured her imaginary 
sunburn. She took up the card 
and laughed. It was like him to 
name his residence “‘ The Kurhaus.”’ 

Septimus was dutifully waiting for 
her in the hall. She noted that he 
was more spruce than usual, in a 
new grey cashmere suit, and that 
his brown boots shone dazzlingly, 
like agates. They went out together 
and the first person who met their 
eyes was the Friend of Humanity 
sunning himself in the square and 
feeding the pigeons with bread- 
crumbs from a paper bag. As soon 
as he saw Zora he emptied hts bag 
and crossed over. 

‘‘ Good-morning, Mrs. Middlemist. 


-Good-morning, Mr. Dix. 


Used the 
cure 2? I see you have, Mrs. Middle- 
mist. Isn’t it wonderful? If you’d 
only go about Monte Carlo with an 
inscription, ‘The Sypher’s Cure.’ 
And how did you find it, Mr. Dix ? ” 

*“I—oh!’? murmured Septimus. 
I forgot about it last night — 
this morning I found I hadn’t any 
brown boot polish—I——” 

“Used the cure?” cried Zora, 
aghast. | | 

“Yes,” said Septimus, timidly. 
“It’s rather good,” and he regarded 
his dazzhng boots. 

Clem Sypher burst into a roar of 
laughter and clapped Septimus on 
the shoulder. 

“Didn't I tell you?’ he cried, 
delightedly. ‘Didn’t I tell you 
it’s good for everything? What 
cream could give you such a polish ? 
By Jove! You deserve to be on 
the free list for hfe. You've given 
me a line for an ad. ‘If your skin 
is all right, try it on your boots.’ 
By George, Pll use it. This is a man 
with ideas, Mrs. Middlemist. We 
must encourage him.” 

““ Mr. Dix is an inventor,” said 
Zora. She liked Sypher for laugh- 
ing. It was therefore with a touch 
of kindly feeling that she thanked 
him for the roses. 

“IT wanted to make them blush 
at the sight of your complexion, 
after the cure,’ he said. 

It was a compliment, and Zora 
frowned ; but it was a professional 
compliment—so she smiled. Besides, 
the day was perfect, and Zora not 
only had not a care in the wide 
world, but was conscious of a_ be- 
coming hat. She couldn’t help 
smiling pleasantly on the world. 

An empty motor-car entered the 
square, and drew up near by. The 
chauffeur touched his cap. 

“Pil run you both over to Nice,” 
said Clem Sypher. “I have to mect 
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my traveller there and put the fear 
of God into him. Yl run you back 
again. Don’t say no.” 

There was the car—a luxurious 
40-h.p. ‘Mercédés upholstered in 
green ; there was Clem Sypher, pink, 
and strong appealing to her with his 
quick eyes; there was the sunshine 
and the breathless blue of the sky ; 
and there was Septimus Dix, a 
faithful bodyguard. She wavered 
and turned to Septimus. _ 

“What do you say ?”’ 

She was lost. Septimus mutr- 
mured something inconclusive. 
Sypher triumphed. She wentindoors 
to get her coat and veil. Sypher 
admiringly watched her retreating 
figure—a poem of subtle curves— 
and shrugging himself into his motor 
coat which the chauffeur brought 
him from the car, he turned to 
Septimus. 

‘Look here, Mr. Dix, [I’m a 
straight man, and go straight to a 


point. Don’t be offended. Am I in 
the way ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least,” said Septimus, 
reddening. 


‘‘ As for me, I don’t cage a hang 
for anything in God’s universe, save 
Sypher’s Cure. That’s enough for 
one man to deal with. But I like 
having such a glorious creature as 
Mrs. Middlemist in my car. She 
attracts attention; and I can’t say 
but what I’m proud at being seen 
with her, both as a man and a manu- 
facturer. But that’s all.” 

‘JT don’t think I quite hike you— 
er—to look on Mrs. Middlemist as an 
advertisement,” said Septimus. To 
speak so directly cost him consider- 
able effort. 

“Don’t you? Then I won't. I 
like a man to speak straight tome. I 
respect him. Here’s my hand.” He 
wrung Septimus’s hand warmly. “I 
feel that we are going to be friends. 
I'm never wrong. I hope = Mrs. 


‘the shoulder. 


Middlemist will allow me to be a 
friend. Tell me about her.” 

Septimus again reddened uncom- 
fortably. He belonged to a class 
which does not discuss its women 
with a stranger, even though he be 
a newly sworn brother. 

** She mightn’t like it,”’ he said. 

Sypher once more slapped him on 
“Good again!” he 
cried, admiringly. ‘I shouldn’t like 


you half so muchif you had told me, 


I’ve got to know, for I know every- 
thing, so I’ll ask her myself.” 

Zora came down coated and veiled. 
her face radiant as a Romney in its 
frame of gauze. She looked so big 
and beautiful, and Sypher looked so 
big and strong, and both seemed so 
full of vitality that Septimus felt 
criminally insignificant. His voice 
was of too low a pitch to make itself 
carry when these two spoke in their 
full tones. He shrank into his shel]. 
Had he not realised, in his sensitive 
way, that without him as a watch- 
dog—ineffectual spaniel that he was 
—Zora would not accept Clem 
Sypher’s invitation, he would have 
excused himself from the drive. He 
differentiated, not conceitedly, be- 
tween Clem Sypher and _ himself. 
She had driven alone with him on 
her first night at Monte Carlo. But 
then she had carried him off between 
her finger and thumb, so to speak, 
as the Brobdingnagian ladies carried 
off Gulliver. He knew that he did 
not count as a danger in the eyes of 
high-spirited young women. A man 
like Sypher did. He knew that 
Zora would not’ have driven alone 
with Sypher any more than with the 
wretch with the evil eyes. He did 
not analyse this out himself, as his 
habit of mind was too vague and 
dreamy. But he knew it  instinc- 
tively, as a dog knows whom he can 
trust with his mistress and whom he 
cannot. Se when Sypher and Zora, 
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with a great bustle ot hfe were dis- 
cussing seating arrangements in the 
cart, he climbed modestly into the 
front seat next the chauffeur, and 
would not be dislodged by Sypher’s 
entreaties. He was just there on 
guard, having no place in the 
vigorous atmosphere of their per- 
sonalities. | 

It was a day of vivid glory. Rain 
had fallen heavily during the night, 
laying the dust on the road and 
washing to gay freshness the leaves 
of palms and gold-spotted orange 
trees and the purple bourgainvillea 
and other flowers that rioted on 
wayside walls. The Mediterranean 
met the horizon in a blue so intense, 
that the soul ached to see it. The 
heart of spring throbbed in the deep 
bosom of summer. The air as they 
sped through it was like cool spiced 
wine. 

Zora listened to Clem Sypher's 
dithyrambics. The wine of the air 
had got into his head. He spoke as 
she had heard no man speak before. 
The turns of the road brought into 
sight view after magic view, causing 
her to catch her breath; of purple 
rock laughing in the sea, of far off 
townlets flashing white against the 
mountain flank, of gardens of para- 
dise. Yet Clem Sypher sang of his 
cure. 

“When I found what it was that I 
had done, Mrs. Middlemist,” said he 
solemnly, ‘‘ I passed my vigil, like a 
knight of old, in my dispensary, with 
a pot of the cure in front of me, and 
I took a great oath to devote my life 
to spread it far and wide among the 
nations of the earth. It should 
bring comfort, I swore, to the king 
in his palace and the peasant in his 
hut. It should be a household word 
in the London slum and on the 
Tartar Steppe. All mankind should 
know it, from China to Peru, from 
Cape Horn to Nova Zembla, It 


would free the tortured world from 
plague. I would be the Friend of 
Humanity. It was something to live 
for. I wastwentv then. Iam forty 


now. I have had twenty years of 
the fiercest battle that ever man 
fought.” 

“And surely you’ve come off 
victorious, Mr. Sypher,” — said 
Zora. 

‘“*T shall never. be victorious 


until it has overspread the earth!” . 
he declared. And he passed one 
hand over the other in a gesture 
which symbolised the _ terrestial 
globe with a coating of Sypher’s 
cure. 

“Why shouldn’t it?” 

“It shall. Somehow, I believe 
that with you on my side, it will.” 

‘““[?” Zora started away to the 
corner of the car, and gazed on him 
in blank amazement. “I? Whatin 
the world have I to do withit ?” 

‘““T don’t know yet,” said Sypher. 
“T have an intuition. [’m a be- 
liever in intuitions. Pve followed 
them all my life, and they’ve never 
played me false. The moment I 
learned that you had never heard of 
me, I felt it.” 

Zora breathed comfortably again. 
It was not an implied declaration. 

Tm fighting against the Powers of 
Darkness,” he continued. “I once 
read a bit of Spenser’s Faeric Queene. 
There was a Red Cross Knight who 
slew a Dragon—but he had a fabulous 
kind of woman behind him. When I 
saw you, you scemed that fabulous 
kind of woman.” 

At a sharp corner a clump of tall 
poinsettias flamed against the sky. 
Zora laughed full-heartedly. 

‘Here we are in the middle of a 
fairy tale. What are the Powers of 
Darkness in your case, Sir Red Cross 
Knight 2” 

* Jebusa Jones's Cuticle Remedy,” 
said Sypher, savagely. 
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CHAPTER V. 

That was Clem Sypher’s Dragon 
—Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy. 

“You talk as if your cure had 
something of a divine sanction,” 
said Zora. This was before her con- 
version. 

‘* Mrs. Middlemist, if I didn’t be- 
lieve that,” said Sypher, solemnly, 
‘“do you think I would have devoted 
my life to it ?” 

‘“T thought people did these things 
to make money,” said Zora. 

‘ After all,” said Sypher, on the 
way back—Septimus, with his coat- 
collar turned up over his ears, still 
sat on guard by the chauffeur, con- 
soled by a happy hour he had spent 


alone with Zora after lunch, while 


Sypher was putting the fear of God 
into his agent, during which hour 
he had unfolded to her his scien- 
tific philosophy of perambulators— 
** After all,” said Sypher, “the great 
thing is to have a purpose in life. 
.Everyone can’t have my purpose ” 
—he apologised for humanity—* but 
they can have some guiding principle. 
What’s yours ? ” 

Zora was startled by the unex- 
pected question. What was her 
purpose in life 2? To get to the heart 
of the colour of the world? That 
was rather vague. Also nonsensical, 
when so formulated. She took refuge 
in jest. 

“T thought you had decided that 
my mission was to help you slay the 
dragon ?”’ 

‘* We have to decide on our mission 
for ourselves,”’ said he. 

“Don’t you think it sufficient 
purpose for a woman who has been 
in a grey prison all her hfe, when 
she finds herself free, to go out and 
see all that is wonderful in scenery 
like this, in paintings, architecture, 
manners and customs of — other 
nations, in people who have other 
ideas and feelings from those she 


knew in prison? You speak as if 
you're finding fault with me for not 
doing anything useful. Isn't what 
Idoenough ? WhatelsecanIdo ? ” 

““[ don’t know,” said Sypher, 
looking at the back of his glove ; 
then he turned his head and met her 
cyes in one of his quick glances. 
“But you, with your colour and 
your voice, seem somehow to me to 
stand for Force—there’s something 
big about you—just as there’s some- 
thing big about me—Napoleonic— 
and I can’t understand why it doesn’t 
act in some particular direction.”’ 

‘“Oh, you must give me time,” 
cried Zora. ‘Time to expand, to 
find out what kind of creature I 
really am. I tell you I’ve been in 
prison. Then I thought I was free, 
and found a purpose, as you call it. 
Then [hada blow. lama widow— 
I suppose you’ve guessed. Oh, no; 
don’t speak. It wasn’t grief. My 
married life was a six weeks’ misery. 
I forget it. I went away from home 
free, five months ago—to see all 
this >—she waved her hand—“ for 
the first time. Whatever force I 
have has been devoted to seeing it 
all, to taking it all in.” 

She spoke earnestly, just a bit 
passionately. In the silence that 
followed she realised with sudden 
amazement that she had opened 
her heart to this prime apostle of 
quackery. As he made no imme- 
diate reply, the silence grew tense 
and she clasped her hands tight, and 
wondered why on earth she had 
spoken. When he answered it was 
kindly. 

‘You've done me a great honour 
in telling me this. I understand. 
You want the earth, or as much of it 
as you can get, and when you've got 
it and found out what it means, 
you'll make a great use of it, Have 
you many friends ?”’ 


“No,” said Zora. He had an 
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uncanny way of throwing her back 
on to essentials. “* None stronger than 
myself.” 

“Will you take me as a ‘friend ? 
I’m strong enough,” said Sypher. 

“Willingly,” she said, dominated 
by his earnestness. 

‘“* That’s good. I may be able to 
help you when you’ve found your. 
vocation. I can tell you, at any 
rate, how to get to what you want. 
You've just got to keep a thing in 
view and go for it, and never let your 
eyes wander to nght or left, or up 
_or down. You may have to trample 
on things that you don’t see, but 
that’s their fault for getting in the 
way. And looking back is fatal— 
the truest thing in scripture is about 
Lot’s wife. She looked back and 
was turned into a pillar of salt.” 

The day she had appointed as the 
end of her Monte Carlo visit arrived. 
She would first go to Paris, where 
some Americans, whom she had met 
in Florence and with whom she had 
exchanged occasional postcards, 
pressed her to join them. Then 
London ; and then a spell of rest in 
the lavender of Nunsmere. That 
was her programme. Septimus Dix 
was to escort her as far.as Paris, in 
defiance of proprieties as interpreted 
by Turner. What was to become of 
him afterwards, neither conjectured ; 
least of all, Septimus himself. He 
said nothing about getting back to 
Shepherd’s Bush. Many brilliant 
ideas had occurred to him during his 
absence, which needed careful work- 
ing out. Wherefore Zora concluded 
that he proposed to accompany her 
to London. 

A couple of hours before the train 
started she despatched Turner to 
Septimus’s hotel to remind him of 
the journey. Turner, strong-minded 
woman of forty—like the oyster, she 
had been crossed in love, and like 
her mistress, she held men in high 


contempt—returned with an indig- 
nant tale. After a series of parleyings 
with Mr. Dix through the medium of 
the hotel chasseur, who had a _ con- 
fused knowledge of voluble English, 
she had mounted, at Mr. Dix’s en- 
treaty, tohisroom. There she found 
him half-clad and in his dressing- 
gown, staring helplessly at a wilder- 
ness of clothing and toilet articles 
for which there was no space in his 
suit cases and bag, already piled 
mountain high. 

*““T can never do it, Turner,” he 
said, as she entered. ‘‘ What’s to be 
done ?”’ 

Turner replied that she did not 
know; that her mistress’s instruc- 
tions were that he should catch the 
train. 

“Tl have to leave behind what I 
can’t get in,” he said, despondently. 
‘““T generally have to do so. I tell 
the hotel people to give it to widows 
and orphans. But that’s one of the 
things that makes travelling so ex- 
pensive.” 

‘But you brought everything, sir, 
in this luggage ? ” 

‘“I. suppose so. Wiggleswick 
packed. It’s his professional train- 
ing, Turner. I think they call it 
‘stowing the swag.’ ”’ 

As Turner had not heard of Wig- 
gleswick’s profession she did not 
catch the allusion. Nor did Zora 
enlighten her when she reported the 
conversation. 

“Tf they went in once, they'll go 
in again,” said Turner. 

“They won’t. They never do,” 
said Septimus. 

His plight was so hopeless; he 
seemed so immeasurably her in- 
ferior, that he awoke Turner’s 
contemptuous pity. Besides, her 
trained woman’s hands itched to 
restore order out of masculine chaos. 

“Turn everything out and [ll 
pack for you,” she said, resolutely, 


en ed 
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regardless of the proprieties. On 
further investigation she held out 
horrified hands. : 

He had mixed up shirts with 
shoes. His clothes were rolled in 
bundles, his collars embraced his 
sponge, his trees, divorced from boots, 
lay on the top of an unprotected 
bottle of hair-wash; he had tried 
to fit his hair brushes against a box 
of tooth-powder, and the top had 
already come off. Turner shook out 
his dress suit and discovered a couple 
of hotel towels, which had _ got 
mysteriously hidden in the folds. 
She held them up severely. 

‘““No wonder you can’t get your 
things in if you take away the hotel 
linen,’? and she threw them to the 
other side of the room. 

In twenty minutes she had worked 
the magic of Wiggleswick. Septimus 
was humbly grateful. 

“Tf I were you, sir,’ she said, 
‘““T’'d go to the station at once and 
sit on your boxes till my mistress 
arrives.” 

“TI think I'll do it, PUREE, ” said 
Septimus. 

Turner went back to gpeanushed: 
triumphant and indignant. 

“Tf you think, ma’am,”’ said she, 
“that Mr. Dix is going to help us 
on our journey, you’re very much 
mistaken. He'll lose his ticket and 
he’ll lose his luggage, and we'll have 
to go and find them.” 

“You must take Mr. Dix humor- 
ously,” said Zora. 

e's ve no desire to take him at all, 
ma’am.” And Turner snorted virtu- 
ously as became her station. 

Zora found him humbly awaiting 
her on the platform in company with 
Clem Sypher, who presented her with 
a great bunch of roses and a bundle 
of illustrated papers. Septimus had 
received as a parting guerdon an 
enormous package of the cure, which 
he embraced somewhat dejectedly. 


It was Sypher who looked after the 
luggage of the party. His terfific 
accent filled the station. Septimus 
regarded him with envy. He won- 
dered how a man dared order foreign 
railway officials about like that. 

“Tf I tried to do it they would 
lock me up. I once interfered in a 
street row.” 

Zora did not hear the dire results 
of the interference. Sypher claimed 
her attention until the train was on 
the point of starting. 

‘Your address in England. You 
haven’t given it.” 

““The Nook, Nunsmere, 
will always find me.” 

‘“Nunsmere ?”’ He paused, pencil 
in hand, and looked up at her as she 
stood framed in the railway carriage 
window. “I nearly bought a house 
there last year. I was looking out 
for one with a lawn reaching down 
to a main railway track. This one 
had it.” 

“Penton Court ?” 

“Yes. That was the name.” 

“It’s still unsold,” laughed Zora, 
idly. 

Pil buy it at once,” said he. 

* En voiture,” cried the guard. 

Sypher put out his masterful hand. 

‘““ Au revoir. Remember. We are 
friends. I never say what I don't 
mean.” 

The train moved out of the station. 
Zora took her seat opposite Septimus. 

“JT really believe he'll do it,” she 
said. 

“What ?” 

‘* Oh, something crazy,” said Zora. 
‘ Tell me about the street row.” 

In Paris, Zora was caught in the 
arms of the normal and the un- 
eventful—an American family, con- 
sisting of a father, mother, son and 
two daughters, Their name was 
Callender, they were wealthy, and 
the track beaten by the golden feet 
of their predecessors was good 


Surrey, 
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enough for them. The women, like 
so many American women, were 
charming, 
but Jacked chiaroscuro. They found 
Zora interesting, because she had 
that range of half-tones which is the 
heritage of a child of an older, greyer 
civilisation, Father and son de- 
lighted in her. Besides, she relieved 
the family tedium. Zora accom- 
panied them on their rounds. They 
lunched and dined in the latest expen- 
sive restaurants in the Champs Ely- 
sees and the Bois; they went to races ; 
they walked up and down the Rue 
dela Paix and the Avenue del’Opera. 
After the theatre they drove to the 
Cabarets of Montmartre, where they 
met other Ameritans and English, 
and felt comfortably certain that 
they were seeing the naughty, shock- 
ing underside of Paris. They also 
went to the Louvre and to the Tomb 
of Napoleon. They stayed at the 
Grand Hotel. 

Zora saw little of Septimus. He 
knew Paris in a queer, dim way of his 
own, and lived in an obscure hotel, 
whose name Zora could not remem- 
ber, on the other side of the river. 
She introduced him to the Callenders, 
and they were quite prepared to 
receive him into their corporation. 
But he shrank from so vast a con- 
course aS six human beings; he 
seemed to be overawed by the multi- 
tude of voices, unnerved by the 
multiplicity of personalities. The un- 
feathered owl blinked dazedly in 
general society as the feathered 
one does in daylight. At first 
he tried to stand the glare for Zora’s 
sake. 

‘““Come out and mix with people 
and enjoy yourself,” cried Zora, 
when he was afguing against a pro- 
posal to join the party on a Ver- 
sailles excursion. ‘‘ You’re always so 
anxious to be human. This will make 
you human.” 


cultivated and artistic,. 


‘Do you think it will ? ” he asked, 
seriously. ‘“‘If you do, I’ll come.” 

But at Versailles they lost him, 
and the party, as a party, knew him 
no more. What he did with himself 
in Paris Zora could not imagine. A 
Cambridge acquaintance—one of the 
men on his staircase who had not 
yet terminated his disastrous career 
—ran across him in the Boulevard 
Saint-Sevastopol. 

“ Why—if it isn’t the Ow]! What 
are you doing ?”’ 

‘* Oh—hooting,”” said Septimus. 

Which was more information as to 
his activities than he vouchsafed to 
give Zora. Once he murmured some- 
thing about a friend whom he saw 
occasionally. When she asked him 
where his friend lived he waved an 
indeterminate hand eastwards, and 
said, “There!” It was a friend, 
thought Zora, of whom he had no 
reason to be proud, for he prevented 
further questioning by  adroitly 
changing the conversation to the 
price of hams. 

‘“But what are you going to do 
with hams ? ” 

‘* Nothing,” said Septimus. 

Zora’s delicate nostrils sniffed the 
faintest perfume of a mystery; but 
a moment afterwards the Callenders 
carried her off to Ledoyens and 
Long-Champs and other indubitable 
actualities in which she forgot things 
less tangible. Long afterwards she 
discovered that the friend was an 
old woman, d marchande des quatre- 
satsons, who sold vegetables in the 
Place de la Republique. He had 
known her many years, and as she 


was at the point of death he com- 


forted her with blood puddings and 
flowers and hams, and the ministra- 
tions of an indignant physician. But 
at the time Septimus hid his good 
samaritanism under a cloud of vague- 
ness. 

Then came a period during which 
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Zora lost him altogether. Days passed. 
She missed him. Life with the Cal- 
lenders was a continuous shooting 
of rapids. A quiet talk with Septimus 
was an hour in a backwater, curiously 
restful. She began to worry. Had 
he been run over by an omnibus ? 
Only an ever-recurring miracle could 
bring him safely across the streets 
of a great city. 

‘’ I do wish I knew what has be- 
come of him,” she said to Turner. 

‘*'Why not write to him, ma’am,”’ 

Turner suggested. 
i ““Pve forgotten the name of his 
hotel,” said Zora, wrinkling her fore- 
head. ‘“‘I do wish I knew,” she 
repeated. 

Then she caught an involuntary, 
but illuminating gleam in Turner’s 
eye, and she bade her look for hair- 
pins. Inwardly she gasped from the 
shock of revelation ; then she laughed 
to herself, half-amused, half-indig- 
nant. The preposterous absurdity of 
the suggestion! But in her heart she 
realised that, in some _ undefined 
human fashion, Septimus Dix counted 
for something in her life. What had 
become of him ? 

At last she found him one morning 
sitting by a table in the courtyard of 
the Grand Hotel patiently awaiting 
her descent. 

‘Why, what—— ?” 

The intended reproval died on her 
lips as she saw his face. His cheeks 
were hollow and white, his eyes 
sunken. The man wasill. His hand 
burned through her glove. Feelings 
warm and new gushed forth. 

‘“Oh, my dear friend, what is the 
matter?” 

‘I must go back to England. I 
came to say good-bye. I’ve had this 
from Wiggleswick.”’ 

He handed her an open letter. She 
waved it away. 

*That’s of no consequence. Sit 
down. Youre il. You have a high 


you haven't. 
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temperature. You should be in 
bed.” 

‘“ ve been,” said Septimus. “ Four 
days.” 

‘** And you’ve got up in this state ? 
You must go back at once. Have 
you seen a doctor ? No, of course, 
Oh, dear!” She 
wrung her hands. “ You are not fit 
to be trusted alone. I'll drive you 
to your hotel and see that you’re 
comfortable, and send for a doctor.”’ 

[ve left the hotel,” said Septi- 
mus; “I’m going to catch the 
‘leven train. My luggage is on that 
cab.” 

‘But it’s five minutes to eleven 
now. You have lost the train, thank 
goodness.” 

‘* Pll be in good time for the four 
o'clock,” said Septimus. “ This is 
the way I generally travel. I told 
you.” He rose, swayed a bit, and 
put his hand on the table to steady 
himself. “Tl go and wait at the 
station. Then Ill be sure to catch 
it. Yousee I must go.” 

“But why ?” cried Zora. 

‘* Wiggleswick’s letter. The house 
has been burnt down and everything 
in it. The only thing he saved was 
a large portrait of Queen Victoria.” 

Then he fainted. 

Zora had him carried to a room 
in the hotel and sent for a doctor, 
who kept him in bed for a fortnight. 
Zora and Turner nursed him, much 
to his apologetic content. The Cal- 
lenders in the meanwhile went to 
Berlin. 

When Septimus got up, gaunt and 
staring, he appealed to the beholder 
as the most helpless thing which the 
Creator had clothed in the semblance 
of a man. 

‘* He must take very great care of 
himself for the next few weeks,” 
said the doctor. “ If he gets a relapse 
I won't answer for the consequences. 
Can't you take him somewhere ? ”’ 
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**Take him somewhere?” The 


idea had been worrying her for some > 


days past. Ifshe left him to his own 
initiative he would probably go and 
camp with Wiggleswick amid the 
ruins of his house in Shepherd’s 
Bush, where he would fall ill again 
and die. She would be responsible. 

‘*'We can’t leave him here, at any 
rate,” she remarked to Turner. 

Turner agreed. As well abandon a 
month-old baby on a doorstep and 
expect it to earn its livelihood. She 
also had come to take a proprietary 
interest in Septimus. 

‘““He might stay with us in Nuns- 
mere. What do you think, Turner ? ” 

‘*T think, ma’am,” said Turner, 
“that would be the least improper 
arrangement.” 

‘He can have Cousin Jane’s 
room,” mused Zora, knowing that 
Cousin Jane would fly at her 
approach. 

“And [ll see, ma’am, that he 
comes down to his. meals regular,” 
said Turner. 

‘*‘ Then it’s settled,” said Zora. 

She went forthwith to the invalid 
and acquainted him with his imme- 
diate destiny. At first he resisted. 
He would be a nuisance. Since his 
boyhood he had never lived in a lady’s 
house. Even landladies in lodgings 
had found him impossible. He could 
not think of accepting more favours 
from her all too gracious hands. 

*“You’ve got to do what you're 
told,’ said Zora, conclusively. She 
noticed a shade of anxiety cross his 
face. “Is there anything else ? ”’ 

“* Wiggleswick. I don’t know what’s 
to become of him.” 

“He can come to Nunsmere and 
lodge with the local policeman,” said 
Zora. 

On the evening before they started 
from Paris she received a letter 
addressed in a curiously feminine 
hand. It ran: 


DEAR Mrs. MIDDLEMIST,—I don’t let the 
grass grow under my feet. I have bought 
Penton Court. I have also started a cam- 
paign which will wipe the Jebusa Jones people 
off the face of the earth they blacken. 
hope you are finding a vocation. When I 
am settled at Nunsmere we must talk further 
of this. I take a greater interest in you than 
in any other woman I have ever known, and 
that I believe you take an interest in me is 
the proud privilege of—Yours very faithfully 

CLEM SYPHER. 

‘* Here are the three railway tickets, 
ma’am,” said Turner, who had 
brought up the letter. “I. think 
we had better take charge of them.”’ 

Zora laughed, and when Turner 
had left the room, she laughed again. 
Clem Sypher’s letter and Septimus’ 
ticket lay side by side on her dressing- 
table, and they appealed to her sense 
of humour. They represented the 
net result of her misanthropic travels. 

What would her mother say ? 
What would Emmy say? What 
would be the superior remark of the 
Literary Man from London ? 

She, Zora Middlemist,. who had 
announced in the market place, with 
such a flourish of trumpets, that she 
was starting on her glorious pilgrim- 
age to the Heart of Life abjuring all 
conversation with the execrated male 
sex, to have this ironical adventure ! 
It was deliciously funny. Not only 
had she found two men in the Heart 
of Life, but she was bringing them 
back with her to Nunsmere. She 
could not hide them from the world 
in the secrecy of her own memory : 
there they were in actual, bodily 
presence, the sole trophies of her 
quest. 

“Yet she put a postscript to a 
letter to her mother. 

“I know, in your dear romantic 
way, you will declare these two 
men have fallen in love with me. 
Youll be wrong. If they had, J 
Shouldwt have anything to do with 
them. It would have made them 
guite ampossible.”’ 

The energy with which she licked 
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and closed the envelope was remark- 
able, but unnecessary. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Things happen slowly at Nunsmere 
—from the grasping of an idea to the 
pace of the church choir over the 


hymns. Life there is no vulgar, 
tearing two-step, as it is in 
Godalming, London, and_ other 


vortices of human _ passions, but 
the stately measure of a. minuet. 
Delights are deliberate and have 
lingering ends. A hen would scorn 
to hatch a chicken with the indecent 
haste of her sister in the next parish. 

Six months passed and Zora won- 


dered what had become of them. © 


Only a few visits to London, where 
she had consorted somewhat gaily 
with Emmy’s acquaintances, had 
marked their flight, and the gentle 
fingers gf Nunsmere had graduated 
the reawakening of her nostalgia 
for the great world. She spoke now 
and then of visiting Japan and 
America and South Africa, somewhat 
to her mother’s consternation; but 
no irresistible force drove her thither. 
She found contentment in procras- 
tination. 

It had also been a mild amusement 
to settle Septimus Dix, after his 
recovery, in a little house facing the 
common. He had to inhabit some 
portion of this planet, and as he had 
no choice of spot save Hackney 
Downs, which Wiggleswick suggested, 
Zora waved her hand to the tenant- 
less house and told him to take it. 
As there was an outhouse at the end 
of the garden which he could use asa 
workshop, his principal desideratum 
in a residence, he obeyed her readily. 
She then bought his furniture, plate 
and linen, and a complicated kitchen 
battery over whose uses Wiggleswick 
scratched a bewildered head. 

‘* A saucepan I know, and a frying 
pan T know, but what you’re to put 


in those things with holes in them 
fairly licks me.” 

“Perhaps we might grow gera- 
niums in them,” said Septimus 
brightly, after a fit of musing. 

‘If you do,” said Zora, “TH put 
a female cook in charge of you both, 


and wash my hands of you.” 


Whereupon she explained the uses 
of a cullender, and gave Wiggleswick 
to understand that she was a woman 
of her word, and that an undrained 
cabbage would be the signal for the 
execution of her threat. From the 
first she had assumed despotic power 
over Wiggleswick, of whose influence 
with his master she had been ab- 
surdly jealous. But Wiggleswick— 
bent, hoary, deaf, crabbed, evil old 
rufhan that he was—like most ex- 
prisoners instinctively obeyed the 
word of command and meekly ac- 
cepted Zora as his taskmistress. 

For Septimus began happy days 
wherein the clock was disregarded. 
The vague projects that had filled 
his head for the construction of a new 
type of quick-firing gun took definite 
shape. Some queer corner of his 
brain had assimilated a marvellous 
knowledge of field artillery, and Zora 
was amazed at the extent of his 
technical library, which Wiggleswick 
had overlooked in his statement of the 
salvage from the burned-down house 
at Shepherd’s Bush. Now and then 
he would creep from the shyness 
which enveloped the inventive side 
of his nature, and would talk to her 
with unintelligible earnestness of 
these dreadful engines ; of radial and 
initial hoop pressures, of drift angles, 
of ballistics, of longitudinal tensions, 
and would jot down tngonometrical 
formule illustrated by diagrams until 
her brain reeled; or of his treatise 
on guns of large calibre just written 
and now in the printers’ hands, and 
of the revolution in warfare these 
astounding machines would effect. 
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His eyes would lose their dreamy 
haze and would become luminous, 
his nervous fingers would become 
effectual, the man would become 
transfigured; but as soon as the 
fervid fit passed off he would turn 


with amiable aimlessness to his usual - 


irrelevance. Sometimes he would 
work all night either in his room or 
his workshop at his inventions. Some- 
times he would dream for days 
together. There was an old-fashioned 
pond in the middle of the common, 
with rough benches placed here and 
there at the brink. Septimus loved 
to sit on one of them and look at the 
ducks. He said he was fascinated by 
the way they wagged their tails. It 
suggested an invention: of what 
nature he could not yet determine. 
He also formed a brotherly intimacy 
with a lame donkey belonging to the 
sextom, and used to feed him with 
paté de foe gras sandwiches specially 
prepared by Wiggleswick, until he 
was authoritatively informed that 
_ Yaw carrots would be more acceptable. 
To see the two of them side by side 
watching the ducks in the pond wag 
their tails was a touching spectacle. 

Another amenity in Septimus’s 
peaceful existence was Emmy. 

Being at this time out of an engage- 
ment, she paid various flying visits 
to Nunsmere, bringing with her an 
echo of comic opera and an odour of 
Peau d’Espagne. She dawned on 
Septimus’s horizon like a mischievous 
and impertinent planet, so different 
from Zora, the great fixed star of his 
heaven, yet so pretty, so twinkling, 
so artlessly and so obviously revolv- 
ing round some twopenny-halfpenny 
sun of her own, that he took her with 
Wiggleswick, the ducks and the 
donkey into his close comradeship. 
It was she who had ordained the 
carrots. She had hair like golden 
thistledown and the dainty blonde 
skin that betrays every motion of the 


blood. She could blush like the 
pink tea-rose of an old-fashioned 
English garden. She could blanch 
to the whiteness of alabaster. Her 
eyes were forget-me-nots after rain. 
When the world smiled on her, 
Emmy laughed: when it frowned, 
she cried. When she met Septimus 
Dix, she flew to him as a child does 
to a new toy, and spent gorgeous 
hours in pulling him to pieces to see 
how he worked. 

“Why aren’t you married ?”’ she 
asked him one day. 

He looked up at the sky—they 
were on the common—an autumn 
stretch of pearls and purples with 
here and there a streak of wistful 
blue—as if seeking the inspiration 
of a reason. | 

‘** Because no one has married me,”’ 


he replied. 
Emmy laughed. “ That’s just like 
you. You expect a woman to drag 


you out of your house by the scruff 
of your neck and haul you to church 
without your so much as asking her.”’ 

“Tve heard that lots of women 
do,”’ said Septimus. 

Emmy looked at him sharply. 
Every woman resents a universal. 
criticism of her sex, but cannot help 
feeling a twinge of respect for the 
critic. She took refuge in scorn. 

““A real man goes out and looks 
for a wife.”’ 

‘“But suppose he doesn’t want 
one?” 

‘* What can anybody’s life be with- 
out someone to care for? I really 
believe you’re made of saw-dust. 
Why don’t you fallin love ? ” 

Septimus took off his hat, ran his 
fingers through his —tanding hair, 
re-covered his head, and looked at her 
helplessly. 

“Qh, no. I’m _ booked, It’s no 
use your falling in love with me.” 

‘Tl wouldn’t—presume to do such 
a thing,’ he stammered, somewhat 
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scared. “‘I think love is serious. 
It’s like an invention, sometimes it 
lies deep down inside you, great and 
quiet—and at other times it racks 
you and keeps you from sleeping.”’ 

“Oho!” cred Emmy. “So you 
know all about it. You ave in love. 
Now, tell me, who is she ? ”’ 

‘““It was many years ago,” said 
Septimus. “She wore pigtails, and 
I burned a hole in her pinafore with 
a toy cannon, and she slapped my 
face. Afterwards she married a 
butcher.” 

He looked at her with his wan 
smile, and again raised ‘his hat and 
ran his hand through his hair. Emmy 
was not convinced. 

‘‘T believe,” she said, “ you have 
fallen in love with Zora.” 

He did not reply for a moment or 
two; then he touched her arm. 

‘** Please don’t say that,’ he said 
in an altered tone. 

Emmy edged up close to him as 
they walked. It washer nature, even 
while she teased, to be kind and 
caressing. 

‘“Not even if it’s true? 
not ?” 

“Things like that are not spoken 
of,” he said soberly. ‘“* They’re only 
felt.” 

This time it was she who put a 
hand on his arm, with a charming 
sisterly air. 

‘*T hope you won’t make yourself 
miserable over it. You see, Zora is 
impossible. She’ll never marry again. 
I do hope it’s not serious. Is it?” 
As he did not answer, she continued : 
‘It would be such—such rot wasting 
your life over a thing you haven’t a 
chance of getting.” 

“Why ?” said Septimus. “ Isn’t 
that the history of the best lives ? ” 

This philosophic plane was too 
high for Emmy, who had her pleasant 
being in}a less rarified atmosphere. 
“‘ To want, to get, to enjoy,” was the 


Why 


matter of no importance. 
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guiding motto of her existence. What 
was the use of wanting unless you 
got, and what was the use of getting 
unless you enjoyed? She came to 
the conclusion that Septimus was 
only sentimentally in love with Zora, 
and regarded his tepid passion as a 
At the 
same time her easy discovery de- 
lighted her. It invested Septimus 
with a fresh air of comicality. 

“You're just the sort of man to 
write poetry about her. Don't 
rou?” 

‘’ Oh, no,” said Septimus. 

“ Then what do you do ?” 

“I play the bassoon,” said he. 

Emmy clapped her hands with joy, 
thereby scaring a hen that was stray- 
ing on the common. 

‘* Another accomplishment ? Why 
didn’t you tell us? I’m sure Zora 
doesn’t know of it. Where dtd you 
learn?” 

‘* Wiggleswick taught me,”’ said he. 
‘“ He was once in a band.” 

“You must bring it round,” cried 
Emmy. 

But when Septimus, prevailed on 
by her entreaties, did appear with the 
instrument in Mrs. Oldrieve’s drawing- 
room, he made such unearthly and 
terrific noises that Mrs. Oldrieve grew 
pale, and Zora politely, but firmly, 
took it from his hands and deposited 
it in the umbrella stand in the hall. 

‘** T hope you don’t mind,”’ she said. 

‘““Oh, dear, no,” said Septimus 
mildly. “I could never make out 
why anybody liked it.”’ | 

Seeing that Septimus had a senti- 
mental side to his character, Emmy 
gradually took him into her con- 
fidence, until Septimus knew things 
that Zora did not dream of. Zora, 
who had been married, and had seen 
the world from Nunsmere Pond to 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius, treated 
her sister with matronly indulgence, 
as‘a child to whom Great Things 
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were unrevealed. She did not reckon 
with the rough-and-tumble experi- 
ences of life which a girl must gain 
from two years’ battle on the stage. 
In fact she did not reckon with any of 
the circumstances of Emmy’s position. 
She herself was too ignorant, too 
much centred as yet in her own 
impulses and aspirations, and far too 
serene in her unquestioning faith in 
the impeccability of the Oldrieve 
family. To her Emmy was still the 
fluffy-haired little sister with caressing 
ways whom she could send upstairs 
for her work-basket or could repri- 
mand for a flirtation. Emmy knew 
that Zora loved her dearly ; but she 
was the least bit in the world afraid 
of her, and felt that in affairs of the 
heart she would be unsympathetic. 
So Emmy withheld her confidence 
from Zora, and gave it to Septimus. 

Thus it fell out that Septimus 
heard of Mordaunt Prince, whose 
constant appearance in Emmy’s Lon- 
don circle of friends Zora had viewed 
with plentiful lack of interest. He 
was a paragon of men. He acted 
like a Salvini and sang like an angel. 
He had been far too clever to take 
his degree at Oxford. He had just 
bought a thousand-gut.~ 4 motor car, 
and—Septimus was nditko whisper a 
word of it to Zora—she ‘had been on 
an excursion with him. Mordaunt 
Prince said this and Mordaunt Prince 
said that. Mordaunt paid three 
guineas a pair for his brown boots. 
Mordaunt came to see her every day 
in London, and every day during 
their absence they corresponded. Her 
existence was wrapped up in Mor- 
daunt Prince. He had been the lead- 
ing man at the theatre where she had 
her last engagement, and had fallen 
madly, devotedly, passionately in 
love with her. She had quarrelled 
with her best friend, who had tried to 
make mischief between them with a 
view to securing Mordaynt for herself, 


Had Septimus ever heard of such a 
cat ? Septimus hadn’t. | 

He was greatly interested in as 
much of the story as he could follow 
— Emmy was somewhat discursive— 
and as his interjectory remarks were 
unprovocative of argument, ‘he con- 
stituted himself a good listener. Be- 
sides, Romance had never come his 
way. It was new to him, even 
Emmy’s commonplace little romance, 
like a field of roses to a town-bred 
child, and it seemed sweet and 
gracious, a thing to dream about. 
His own distant worship of Zora did 
not strike him as romantic. It was 
a part of himself, like the hallowed 
memory of his mother and the con- 
ception of his devastating guns. Had 
he been more worldly-wise he would 
have seen possible danger in Emmy’s 
romance, and have insisted on Zora 
being taken into their confidence. 
But Septimus believed that the 
radiant beings of the earth, such as 
Emmy and Mordaunt Prince, from 
whom a quaint destiny kept him 
aloof, could only lead radiant lives, 
and the thought of harm did not 
cross his candid mind. Even while 
keeping Emmy’s secret from Zora, 
he regarded it as a romantic and even 
dainty deceit. 

Zora, seeing him happy with his 
guns and Wiggleswick and Emmy, 
applauded herself mightily as a con- 
triver of good. Her mother also 
put ideas into her head. 

From the drawing-room window 
they.once saw Emmy and Septimus 
part at the little front gate. They 
had evidently returned from a walk. 
She plucked a great white chrysan- 
themum bloom from a bunch she 
was carrying, flicked it laughingly 
in his face, and stuck it in his button- 
hole. - 

“What a good thing it would be 
for Emmy,” said Mrs, Oldrieve, with 
a sigh, 
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“To marry Septimus? Oh, 
mother ! ” 

She laughed merrily; then all at 
once she became serious. | 

“Why not ?” she cried, and kissed 
her mother. . 

Mrs. Oldrieve settled her cap. 
She was small and Zora was large, 
and Zora’s embraces were often dis- 
arranging. | 

“‘ He is a gentleman and can afford 
to keep a wife.”’ 

‘** And steady ?”’ said Zora, with-a 
smile. 

“TI should think quite steady,” 
said Mrs. Oldrieve, without one. 

‘* And he would amuse Emmy all 
day long.”’ 

“JT don’t think it is part of a 
husband’s duty, dear, to amuse his 
wife,’ said Mrs. Oldrieve. 

The sudden entrance of Emmy full 
of fresh air, laughter, and chrysanthe- 
mums put an end to the conversa- 
tion ; but thenceforward Zora thought 
seriously of romantic possibilities. 
Like her mother she did not entirely 
approve of Emmy’s London circle. 
It was characterised by too much 
freedom, too great a lack of reticence. 
She could not quite escape from her 
mother’s puritan strain. For herself, 
she felt secure. She, Zora, could 
wander unattended over Europe, 
mixing without spot or stain with 
whatever company she listed; that 
was because she was Zora Middle- 
mist, a young woman of excep- 
tional personality and experience of 
life. Ordinary young persons, for 
their own safe conduct, ought to obey 
the conventions which were made 
with that end in view; and Emmy 
was an ordinary young person. She 
should marry; it would conduce to 
her moral welfare, and it would be an 
excellent thing for Septimus, The 
marriage was therefore made in the 
unclouded heaven of Zora’s mind. 
She shed all her graciousness over the 


young couple. Never had Emmy felt 
herself enwrapped in more sisterly 
affection. Never had Septimus 
dreamed of such tender solicitude. 
Yet she sang Septimus’s praises to 
Emmy and Emmy’s praises to Sep- 
timus in so natural a manner that 


neither of the two was puzzled. 


On the top of her match-making 
came Clem Sypher to take possession 
of his new house. Since Zora had 
seen him in Monte Carlo he had been 
to New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, fighting the Jebusa Jones 
dragon in its lair. 

“ Pm physically tired,” said he, on 
the first day of his arrival, spreading 
his large frame luxuriously among the 
cushions of Mrs. Oldrieve’s chintz- 
covered Chesterfield. ‘I’m tired for 
the only time in my life. I wanted 
you,” he added, with one of his 
quick, piercing iooks. ‘‘ It’s a curious 
thing, but I’ve kept saying to myself 
for the last month, ‘If I could only 
come into Zora Middlemist’s presence 
and drink in some of her vitality, I 
should be a new man.’ I’ve never 
wanted a human being before. It’s 
strange, isn’t it?” 

Zora came up to him tea in hand, 
a pleasant spit on her face. 

“ The Nitesmere air will rest you,”’ 
she said, dermyely. 

““T don’t think much of the air 
if you’re not init. It’s like whisky- 
less soda water.”” He drew a long 
breath. “It’s good to see you again. 
You’re the one creature on _ this 
earth who believes in the Cure as I 
do myself.” 

Zora glanced at him guiltily. Her 
enthusiasm for the Cure as a religion 
was tepid. In her heart she did not 
believe init. She had tried it a few 
weeks before on the head of a village 
baby, with disastrous results; then 
the mother had called on the doctor, 
who wrote out a simple prescription 
which healed the child immediately. 
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The only real evidence of its powers 
she had seen was on Septimus’s 
brown boots. 

“Do you find much scepticism 
about ?”’ she asked. 

“It’s lack of enthusiasm I com- 
plain of,” he replied. ‘‘ Instead of 
accepting it as the one Heaven-sent 
remedy, people will use any other 
puffed and advertised stuff. Chemists 
are even lukewarm. A grain of 
mustard seed of faith among them 
would save me thousands of pounds 


a year. Not that I want to roll in 
money, Mrs. Middlemist. I’m not 
an avaricious man. But a great 


business requires capital — and to 
spend money merely in flogging the 
invertebrate is waste — desperate 
waste.”’ 


It was the first time that Zora had - 


heard the note of depression. 

‘ Now that you are here, you must 
stay for a breathing space,” she said, 
kindly. “‘ You must forget it, put it 
out of your mind, take a holiday. 
Strong as you are, you are not cast 
iron, and if you broke down, think 
what a disaster it would be for the 
Cure.” 

“Will you help me to have a 
holiday ?”? 

She laughed. “To the best of my 
ability—and provided you don’t want 
to make me shock Nunsmere too 
much.” 

He waved his hand in the direction 
of the village, and said, Napoleonic- 
ally : | 

“Pll look after Nunsmere. I have 
the motor here. We can go all over 
the country. Will you come ? ” 

‘Qn one condition.” 

“ And that ?” 

“That you won’t spread the Cure 
among our Surrey villages and that 
you'll talk of something else all the 
time.” 

He rose and put out his hand. 
‘““T accept,” he cried, frankly. ‘I 


“thing else. 
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know you’re right. When are you 
coming to see Penton Court? I will 

give a house-warming. You say that 
Dix has settled down here. I'll look 
him up. I'll be glad to see the 
muddle-headed seraph again. Il’llask 
him to come too, so there will be you 
and he—and perhaps your sister will 
honour me, and your mother, Mrs. 
Oldrieve ? ” 

““Mother doesn’t go out much 
nowadays,” said Zora. “‘ But Emmy 
will no doubt be delighted to come.” 

“TI have a surprise for you,”’ said 
Sypher. “It’sa brilliant idea—have 
had it in my head for months—you 
must tell me what you think of it.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Oldrieve and 
Emmy put an end to further talk of 
an intimate nature, and as Mrs. 
Oldrieve preferred the simple graces 
of stereotyped coriversation, the re- 
mainder of Sypher’s visit was un- 
eventful. 

** I’m so glad he has made a good 
impression on mother,” said Zora, 
afterwards. 

“Why ?” asked Emmy. 

“It’s only natural that I should 
be glad.” 

‘**Q-ho!”’ said Emmy. 

**'What do you mean ?” 

‘* Nothing, dear.” 

““ Look, here, Emmy,” said Zora, 
half laughing, half angry. ‘“ Mr.. 
Sypher and I are friends. He hasn’t 
the remotest idea of our being any- 
If he had, I would never 
speak to him again as long as I live.”’ 

Emmy drummed on the window- 
pane. 

‘“He’s a very remarkable man,” 
said Zora, ‘‘and I don’t think it’s 
very good taste in us to discuss him 
in this manner.”’ 

“ But my dear,” said Emmy, “it’s 
you that are discussing him. I’m 
not.” 

** [’m going up to dress for dinner,”’ 
said Zora. 
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She was just a little indignant. 
"Only into Emmy’s fluffy head could 
so preposterous an idea have 
entered. Clem Sypher in love with 
her? If so, why not Septimus 
Dix ? The thing thus reduced itself 
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to an absurdity. She laughed to 
herself, half-ashamed ‘of having 
allowed Emmy to see that she 
took her foolishness seriously, and 
came’ down to dinner serene and 
indulgent. 


(To be continued.) 


- EVANGELINE’S ENGAGEMENT 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


The fields stretch green before me, 

The stream flows deep and wide, 

Yet cricket-matches bore me, 

And rods are cast aside; 

The Club I once frequented, 

And thirst (for news) assauged, 

I pass like one demented— 
Evangeline’s engaged ! 


No longer will she flaunt me— 
Her ever faithful swain, 
Nor spurn, nor tease, nor taunt me— 
And then grow kind again; 
Nor, when she has offended, 
Enquire why I’m enraged, 
Those dear delights are ended— 

| Evangeline’s engaged ! 


Some Heaven-favoured being 

Her sweetest smiles will claim, 

And—Providence agreeing. 

Endow her with his name ; 

’Mid envious adulation 

The marriage-scene is staged: 

So ends a year’s flirtation — 
Evangeline’s engaged! 


1 doubt not, when she’s kissed him 
She'll smile a smile profound, 


And then 


roceed to twist him 


Her little finger round ; 

No thought of insurrection, 

No conflict ever waged, 

Can save him from subjection— 
Evangeline’s engaged ! 


And so, forlorn I linger, 

And all the world’s a waste, 
Till on her dainty finger 
The golden symbol’s placed ; 


Then, 


er express to Devon, 


We'll fly like doves uncaged— 


For—’tis to me, thank Heaven, 
Evangeline’s engaged 


A WAREHOUSE BURNED BY NIGHT RIDERS DURING A RAID ON HOPKINSVILLE, 


THE 


NIGHT RIDERS 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOBACCO WAR 


By DAY ALLEN 


WILLEY 


Illustrated with Photo ;razhs. 


The tobacco war, with its raids of masked riders, its burnings, harrowtngs, battles 
and deaths, is still a problem unsettled. The more determined attitude of the authorities 
in the affected States 1s meeting with a sterner opposition, and the recent despatch of 
troops to the districts where the worst outrages have been committed has evidently dared 


the riders to greater effort. 


The citizens of Adams County, in the Ohio Burley tobacco 


section, for instance, resented the presence of troops to such a degree that on May 11 four 
men successfully entered the guarded camp, and going to the picket line, hamstrung 
several horses, and made good their escape, although the soldiers finally discovered 
them and fired. Mr. Willey’s account of his investigations into the conditions prevailing 


follows.—EDITOR. 


WAR is being waged in the 

heart of the United States. 

In four several States men are 
burning and blowing up build- 

ings, uprooting fields and shooting to 
killif need be. Not only are shotgun, 


rifle, and revolver the weapons, but 
also the Gatling gun and the dynamite 
cartridge—and all for the sake of 
tobacco. 

The Blue Grass country is always 
associated with two things—fine 
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horses and fine tobacco. 
pioneers settled upon their Kentucky 
clearings they have been raising 
blooded steeds, but in the last quarter 
of a century they have also grown 
the leaf, because Nature has made in 
this State a spot where the plant, 
when ready for picking, is of such a 
quality that it is the choicest of the 
‘“ weed”? that can be procured. But 
over the border in Tennessee and 
across the Ohio in the States just 
beyond the great river are also miles 
and miles of plantations. So it is 
that this war may mean ruin not 
only to the planters of Kentucky, who 
have one hundred million dollars in- 
vested in tobacco, but to thousands 
of their neighbours. The dark shadow 
which it is casting over the State is 
well described in this proclamation 
issued by Kentucky’s Governor : 
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“I shall lend my official aid to the 
relentless prosecution of any and all 
of my fellow Kentuckians who, in 
the name of equity, with torch and 
bullet, are menacing the lives, pro- 
perty, and progress of the citizenship 
of my State. So widespread have 
become the Satanic activities of that 
dreaded band of men known as Night 
Riders, so strained have become the 
relations between the American 
Society of Equity (from the State 
membership of which the independent 
tobacco planters claim this unlawful 
organisation recruitsits strength), and 
the American Tobacco Company, 
termed the Tobacco Trust, that more 
than one hundred insurance com- 
panies have not only refused to write 
any more property risks, but have 
served notice of cancellation on their 
present policy-holders, and the general 
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VIEW OF BUILDING BURNED DURING THE RAID ON HOPKINSVILLE LAST WINTER. 
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A STEAMER LANDING AT A TOLACCO PLANTATION, 


It 
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a solitary 


midnight ; 


watchman saw them, but they wer 
too quick for him, and before he 


could give the alarm he was bound 
and his mouth stuffed with oakum. 


their shoulders, rode into the little 
In the centre of the place was a 


town of Trenton, in Kentucky. 


was nearly 


In the face of this, the worst 
the State’s social and financial 
neither politics nor policies 


can alter my determined stand.” 
Back in the year 1906, the open 


hostilities began, when a band of 


crisis in 
history, 


- banking business is crippled as never 
before. 


‘men with scraps of cloth 


hiding their faces and with guns over 


storehouse. also a small factory for 


mounted 
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making plug and smoking tobacco. 
Bursting in the doors, they fired these 
buildings, then, jumping on their 
horses, galloped away. No one in 
Trenton knows to this day who were 
the invaders. A few weeks later a 
storage shed at Elkton, also in 
Kentucky, was shattered by some 
explosive. Then came a December 
night in 1906 that will not be soon 
forgotten by the Kentuckians of 
Princeton. Into their midst rode 
enough “‘ Night Riders” to literally 
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A DETACHMENT OF STATE MILIIIA WITH A 


capture the place. Making prisoners 
of the mayor, police, and other 
officers, they kept off the citizens by 
menacing them with their guns while 
they deliberately put the match to 
the largest “* stemmery ” in the South 
—a place where a half-million pounds 
of tobacco were being prepared for 
the pipe and cigarette of the Briton. 

The country learned of these out- 
rages by means of the telegraph, but 
as no others followed immediately, 
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the country thought of them merely 
as some local troubles that would 
break out any way among “ those 
lawless Kentucky folks,” as one news- 
paper put it. But these were only a 
few ‘bubbles coming to the surface 
from an agitation that has been 
spreading until it has extended from 
the Cumberland Gap to the Missis- 
sippi River throughout the Blue 
Grass region, even beyond the borders 
of the State, and has now become so 
bitterly intense that men do not 
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hesitate to take human life to accom- 
plish their ends. When the “ Battle 
of Hopkinsville,” as they call it down 
there, was fought last December, the 
Tobacco War began in the open. 
Only since then have the American 
people begun to realise what it really 
is—an insurrection in which citizen 
has turned against citizen and the 
farmer has become the deadly foe of 
his nearest neighbour. 

The story of Hopkinsville is worth 
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telling, because it shows the hatred 
and desperation of the “Society ”’ 
planters for the “ Hill Bullies,” who 
are the Independents. A city of a 
dozen thousand population, Hopkins- 
ville has been known as an “ inde- 
pendent ” town, because it contained 
so many storehouses not owned by 
the planters’ societies. Here the 
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“Hill Billy * growers brought their 
bales of the brown and yellow leaf to 
sell to the agents of the American 
Tobacco Company. 

A week before the visit of the 
Night Riders the news spread that 
certain farmers had been warned not 
to sell any more tobacco in Hopkins- 
ville. Letters written in a disguised 
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hand had come threatening them 
with punishment. On some of the 
letters were crude drawings of torches 
and pistols. There had also been 
rumours that men had been gathering 
at country stores and holding secret 
meetings in neighbourhoods where 
the people were known to be enemies 
of the trust. The citizens of Hop- 
kinsville, however, did not imagine 
that any band of ‘‘ Riders ” would be 
so bold as to come into the place, for 
it contains a military company, armed 
police officers who are on duty night 
and day, as well as a company of 
firemen with an engine and other 
apparatus. They were mistaken, 


however, and when the morning sun- 
light revealed the smoke rising from 
the ruins of an entire city square, the 
public buildings riddled with bullets 
and other missiles, they realised too 
late what this warfare had meant to 
them. 
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THE HOPKINSVILLE POLICE HEADQUARTERS RIDDLED WITH BULLETS BY 


After twelve o’clock one night the 
lone watchman at the railroad depot 
was startled to see half-a-dozen men 
with black masks over their faces at 
its door. Before he could cry out, 
he was seized and bound, a piece of 
tobacco bagging was tied over his 
mouth, and he was thrown into a 
corner. But his eyes were not co- 
vered, and this is what he saw: 
Opening the depot doors, the men 
left some of their number to watch 
the street leading from the centre of 
the town to the station. Soon other 
masked men appeared, and still 
others, until fully two hundred were 
crowded into the building. The leader 
separated them into squads, number- 
ing from half a dozen to thirty each, 
then all disappeared except the man 
who sat beside the helpless watch- 
man with shotgun across his knees. 

They proceeded to take possession 
of the town. Two squads went to 
the telephone offices, while 
another cut every telephone 
wire leading out of them. 
The largest squad took 
positions on the border of 
the district which contained 
most of the warehouses. 
Others placed themselves 
on the main streets leading 
to the warehouse district. 
In one of the telephone 
offices was but a_ single 
operator—a girl. Alarmed 
at the gun and pistol shots, 
she hastened to a fire-alarm 
call, thinking a fire had 
broken out. Before she 
could grasp the lever of the 
call, however, a group of men 


hurried into the room. “* Let 
that alone, miss,” com- 
manded the first. ‘‘ Don’t 


send any calls out of here 
to-night,” and he seized her 
arm. 
Maud Brown may be called 
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one of the heroines of the 
Tobacco War. Although en- 
tirely helpless in the midst of 
the masked intruders, she 
neither screamed nor fainted. 
Shaking off the man’s grip, 
she turned to him with, 
*“'You cannot stop me,” and 
before he could prevent it, 
she pressed the lever. 

At this the leader broke 
intoalaugh. “ You’re nervy, 
miss, but it won’t do you any 
good. We've cooped up that 
fire company, so you might 
ring all night and they won’t 
come.” 

All of which was true, and 
more besides. After placing 
their guards around town so 
that neither police, firemen, 
nor citizens could interfere, 
the Night Riders began their 
work of destruction. Break- 
ing into a store, they brought 
out barrels of petroleum. 
Warehouse after warehouse 
was forced open, the oil barrels 
emptied of their contents and 
the match applied. Their 
way into one of the buildings was 
barred by massive iron doors and 
shutters. With a charge of dyna- 
mite a gap was torn in the brick wall 
and soon tongues of flames were 
leaping high above it, while half-a- 
million dollars’ worth of tobacco was 
being destroyed. 

Near what was known as the 
Imperial Warehouse lived its agent, 
W. L. Mitchell. ‘‘ Let’s fix him,” 
shouted one of the Night Riders, and 
they called to him to come out. Mrs. 
Mitchell bravely opened the door and 
asked them if they would not go 
away, as the noise might cause the 
death of her sick child. For answer, 
they fired a volley of buckshot into 
the upper part of the house. Then 
Mitchell appeared. The men in front 
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A “HILL BILLY’ AFTER A BEATING AT THE HANDS OF THE 
NIGHT RIDERS, 


pushed him into the centre of the 
crowd, where he was beaten with 
gun and pistol barrels until he fell © 
senseless. The mob then left, pro- 
bably thinking him dead. While this 
was going on, a train of railroad cars 
loaded with tobacco had been set on 
fire. After the burners left, a train- 
man, thinking to save the end car, to 
which the flames had not spread, 
uncoupled it from the others and 
with a crowbar tried to move it along 
the track. While he was working 
on the car some of the raiders re- 
turned, and without a word shot him 
down. Then they fired this car as 
well, remaining until it was wrapped 
in flames. 

So rapidly and so systematically 
did the raiders perform their work 


ee 
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that within an hour after the un- 
fortunate watchman had been thrown 
into the corner of the station every 
warehouse of the Independents was 
ablaze, but on the outskirts of the 
burning square stood the maskers, 
guns in hand, while, as stated, another 
- squad kept the fire company within 
range of their weapons. The fire, 
driven by the wind, began to spread 
to other buildings. Then the leader 
gave the word to his men and the 
fire company was allowed to bring 
out its engines and hose. Streams of 
water were thrown on the stores and 
dwellings, but when an effort was 
made to extinguish the fire which was 
consuming one of the warehouses, 
several gun-barrels were turned upon 
the firemen and caused them to 
desist. 

While the Night Riders kept the 
people in the centre of the town in- 
doors by menacing them with their 
guns and shooting at their homes, 
they were not numerous enough to 
guard the streets in the outer sections. 
Of course, the fire and the noise soon 
aroused all. the residents. Dressing 
themselves as hastily as possible, they 
hurried to the scene of the conflagra- 
tion only to find a dead line over 
which none could cross without being 
the target for gun or pistol. At 
first they were too startled to think 
of resisting or defending their pro- 
perty, but finally Deputy-Sheriff 
Cravens, a hard-muscled, sturdy Irish- 
Kentuckian, managed to get together 
a: posse of determined men. The 
Kentucky home that is without a gun 
or pistol is an oddity, especially in 
this part of the State, where firearms 
are frequently used to settle differ- 
ences between people, so the posse 
was armed with little difficulty. 

So intent was the mob on its work 
of destruction it did not know that 
the citizens were being armed until 
they were ready to attack. Before 


the squads who were applying the 
match and torch had rejoined their 
comrades the posse charged on those 
who were guarding the burning square. 
In it were lawyers, doctors, even 
clergymen, but every man had his 
blood up and his weapon loaded to 
kill if need be. Firing as they ran, 
they dashed upon the line of maskers. 
Hearing the rattle of the fusillade and 
the shouts of their companions, the 
others hurried to their aid. So hot 
was the fire of the citizens, however, 
that the invaders retreated step by 
step until they had reached their 
horses. Springing into their saddles, 
the Night Riders formed for another 
stand, but bullets from the citizens’ 
guns fell thick and fast among them. 
Dismayed by the continued and 
apparently increasing resistance, the 
band put spurs to their horses and 
swept out of town. 

A mile from the city boundary 
three of the raiders were seen in the 
moonlight to topple from their horses. 
The fugitives wheeled, halted, and 
determined to rescue their fallen 
comrades. It was the last stand. 
While six of the raiders were placing 
the wounded men on horses, the 
others confronted their pursuers. The 
latter, amazed at the daring of the 
enemy, and held at bay by their fire, 
drew up some distance away. Thrown 
into confusion by the unexpected 
stand, the Hopkinsville men were un- 
able to recover before the raiders 
were again hurrying into the night, 
carrying their wounded with them. 

Since the attack on Hopkinsville, 
the Night Riders have done their - 
work in so many places that a score 
of towns have either called out the 
local militia or organised sheriffs’ 
posses, armed with rifles and shot- 
guns. As soon as Governor Wilson, 
of Kentucky, was notified of the 
Hopkinsville affair, two companies of 
State troops were sent to the place 
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\ NEGRO ROUSTABOUTS=-THE CLASS FROM WHICH TOBACCO FIELD LABOUR IS LARGELY DRAWN. 


with ,a battery of Gatling guns to 
reinforce the local company. The 
court-house was turned into a military 
headquarters, and the roads leading 
into the town patrolled by sentries. 
Nearly all of the Kentucky militia 
has been put under arms and sent 
to protect towns containing Inde- 
pendent factories and warehouses. 
But the Night Riders have their 
“fighting blood” up, for they have 
increased their activity if anything 
since the militia has been mobilised. 
The record of.a single week in Feb- 
ruary. shows how they continue to 
terrorsie the people. A raiding party 
swept down on the town of Fredonia, 
cut the telephone and telegraph wires, 
shut up its streets, and burned the 
warehouses and factories of those 
who were leaders in the opposition 
to the planters’ societies. Two nights 
later a band of seventy-five organised 
Night Riders, crossing the State line, 
attacked at midnight a farmer and 
his son who had just finished loading 
their tobacco on wagons to carry it 


to market. After a fight in which 
father and son were wounded and 
their ammunition exhausted, the ma- 
rauders entered the barn, shot the 
horses, dynamited the wagons, and 
fired the whole. Proceeding to the 
next farm, they whipped two negroes, 
one almost fatally, and burned a barn 
full of tobacco; in all, ten tons of 
leaf were destroyed that night. They 
descended within two miles of Hop- 
kinsville the following night, dragged 
Lucian Means, a white farmer, from 
his house and beat him with a raw- 
hide. Three nights later they in- 
vaded Dycusburg, burned the Inde- 
pendent warehouse and a distillery 
there, horsewhipped two men, shot 
volley after volley through houses in 
which were women and children, and 
even beat a respectable white woman 
who interfered with them. 

The tales which tell of the devilish 
ingenuity of the Night Riders and 
their allies may read like the fiction 
of Hugo or Dumas, but the fate which 
some of their victims suffered has 
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been only too well verified. Tobacco 
fields have literally been sown with 
the seeds of death, as is shown by 
what happened on the Hollman place 
just outside of Henderson. Frank 
Hollman was one of the most exten- 
sive growers in this part of the Blue 
Grass region. He was asked to join 


the Planters’ Society, and when he 


refused several threatening letters 
were received by him. One morning 
he went out to his barn to find on the 
door a ring of black paint, in the 
centre of which was a grinning skull 
just above a pair of bones arranged 
in the form of an XX. 

Hollman was a man of “ pluck,” 
as his neighbours called it. He paid 
no attention to the warning. The 
weeks passed, and as no raid was 
made on his place, it was thought his 
enemies feared to attack it, knowing 
that he was well armed. When the 
season for ploughing arrived, Hollman 
decided to “ put in’ tobacco on a 
ten-acre lot located near his house. 
With his ten-year-old son, he started 
to turn over the top stubble, the boy 
driving and the father guiding the 
plough. When about midway in the 
field, the family in the house was 
startled to hear a loud report. Has- 
tening to the windows, they saw a 
thin smoke rising from the field. 
When they reached the spot where 
the plough had been furrowing they 
saw the bodies of father and son lying 
on the edge of a ragged gap blown 
out of the earth. The bodies were so 
blackened and mutilated that they 
could be recognised only by the 
clothing. Both horses had also been 
instantly killed and the woodwork 
of the plough was blown to splinters. 
This is the testimony of eye-witnesses 
given to the coroner’s jury. 

A few days after the fight at Hop- 
kinsville a bloody handkerchief was 
picked up on the road leading out of 
the city which had been taken by 


the fleeing Night Riders. It was 
turned over to the police. In their 
efforts to find its owner, a most 1m- 
portant clue to the marauders who 
attacked the town was obtained, for 
it disclosed the identity of at least 
some of the mysterious outlaws. The 


. handkerchief bore the name ‘“* W. G. 


Gray.” No family of this name lived 
in or around Hopkinsville. The 
sheriff and his assistants then 


searched the country in the vicinity. 
They went as far as the town of 
Cadiz, and here they learned that a 
family named Gray lived on a side 
road about six miles distant. They 
also learned something of more 1m- 
portance: ‘Old Man” Gray had 
come to Cadiz, purchased a coffin from. 
a local undertaker, and carried it 
home in his wagon. The shenff was 
not long in getting to the Gray house, 
and there ‘Old Man” Gray con- 
fessed that his son had been brought 
home dying from bullet wounds, and 
that the men with him had hurried 
away with only these words : “‘ Here’s 
your son. He has been hurt.” The 
father further admitted that he and 
his son were members of the American 
Society of Equity and the boy had 
told him before he died that he had 
been out that night “on duty.” 
Yes, many of these riders by night 
are known to be planters—some of 
them wealthy and influential—who 
have not hesitated at murder and 
arson to force the tobacco growers 
not associated with them to join their 
organisation or to let their fields re- 
main idle. They have done this be- 
cause of their enmity to the Tobacco 
Trust, or, as it 1s generally known, 
the American Tobacco Company, 
which buys from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all of the leaf grown in 
Kkentucky and Tennessce as well as 
much of the harvest of Indiana and 
Ohio. This means that the toilers on 
350,000 acres of tobacco land in the 


Blue Grass country, 
from which the 
“Yellow Burley ” 
comes, and in the 
“Black Patch” of — 
Tennessee, where the 
dark leaf grows, have 
been season after 
season selling their 
output to the trust. 
To quote .a few more 
facts in figures : The 
income of nearly 
100,000 tillers of the 
soil in these four 
States, whose tobacco 
patches produce from 
150,000 to 200,000 — 
tons at a_ harvest, 
has been mainly de- 
rived from this one 
company. To com- 
bat this trust not 
only the American 
‘Society of Equity 
came into existence, 
but also the Planters’ 
Protective Associa- 
tion. Each has its 
own territory, but 
both have the same 
purpose—to combine 
the growers into another trust which 
will prevent the sale of tobacco to 
the American Tobacco Company, by 
selling it through the agents of these 
associations in the general market, 
and storing it, if need be, for higher 
prices in association warehouses. 

In 1904, the first meeting to con- 
sider association to fight the “‘ trust ”’ 
was held at the little town of Guthrie, 
the strategic centre of the “ Black 
Patch.” Near it dwell two brothers, 
Charles and Joel Fort. Charles Fort, 
the elder and the more capable of the 
two, was changed by fate from a 
medical student into a farmer. He 
is a man of ideas, of strong convic- 
tions and of considerable force. His 
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brother, Joel, is a finer orator, and 
inclined. to be more of a demagogue. 
These two men with a neighbour, 
Felix Ewing, were the originators of 
the association, and it is probable 
that Ewing, who is the best politician 
of the three, was the first to plan it. 
At any rate, Ewing to-day is con- 
sidered the head and front of the 
organization, and its “ brains,” as 
Joel Fort is its chief voice and Charles 
Fort its president. The story is that 
Ewing began the work as a matter of 
spite, or, perhaps, of retaliation, be- 
cause he could not get a fair price 
for his crop. Be that as it may, the 
three addressed a gathering of a 
thousand men at Guthrie, made an 
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immediate organization, and in a few 
days enlisted five thousand men on 
their books. They secured a charter 
under the laws of Kentucky, calling 
themselves the Planters’ Protective 
Association, with a capitalization per- 
mitted of $200. Of this amount, 
$146 is actually paid up in $1 shares, 
and on this stock profits of $200,000 
have already accrued from fees, to 
which only this little coterie of 
leaders has any claim. 

Such are the fighters of the rust 
in. the “Black Patch.” But the 
Society of Equity, engineered by 
shrewd Hoosiers from Indiana, 
operates in the Blue Grass country, 
where it has been for the last two 
years. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany is to both the common enemy. 
Every grower who sells his crop to 
its agents is a “ Hill Billy” if: he 
chances to live in the Blue Grass 
country, or an Independent if he is a 
‘Black Patcher.” Probably every 
man who has planted even an acre 


of tobacco seed has been asked to 
join one or the other of these societies, 
for each has agents and headquarters 
in every county of the section it is 
trying to control. If the farmer 
signs the slip of paper that pledges 
him to the association, he may raise & 
harvest only if the society says so, 
but if it says no, he must let his land 
lie idle or suffer the consequences, 
even if the trust fighters try to starve 
it out by preventing the growth ofa 
crop, and thus starving their own 
members. 

Among the “Hill Billies” who 


~ have held out despite the threats and 


attacks of the association men are 
more than one of the old-time Blue 
Grass planters—real Kentucky gentle- 
men whose slaves grew tobacco on 
the plantations where they still reside. 
This war has made no exception to 
age or quality and they have been 
the victims of some of the worst 
outrages. The tale of one of these 
white-haired Kentuckians is a story 
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that many others might tell. It is 
given just as he told it. 
“*T have given up tobacco. The 


crop I have just marketed will be my 
last. When this trouble began I was 
growing thirty acres of tobacco. I 
have about five hundred acres of 
land. The association came to me 
and asked me to sign the pledge. A 
lot of my neighbours said they would 
go the way I did. I have been a sort 


of a leader around here, I suppose, , 


and have always had a great many 
friends. I said ‘No, I won’t go in 
that with you. You have only $200 
worth of stock, you haven’t any pro- 
perty, you haven’t any security. The 
warehouse you ask me to ship to is 
run by two men who have been dis- 
missed from the tobacco exchange for 
“nesting ” tobacco and robbing their 
customers. They are dishonest. You 
have no standing at the bank. I 
prefer to run my own business. But 
I will do this: I will reduce my 
acreage and hold off till you sell your 
crop before marketing mine.’ 

‘“Then they began persecution. 
They drove away my negroes and I 
gotmore. They threatened to scrape 
[uproot] my plant-beds. All one 
night my sons lay on guard in the 
woods. Toward morning the Night 
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Riders came and the boys opened 
upon them with buckshot. The 
Riders fled in a panic yelling with 
pain ; so we know we shot some but 
not who they were. 

“ After that defence of our pro- 
perty we were ostracized—we and the 
eight or ten other ‘ Hill Billies ’ around 
here. They threatened to burn my 
barns. They did scrape up and 
destroy one plant-bed. They put 
matches and dynamite in my wheat. 
Eight of us had to go to northern 
Kentucky to get a thrashing-machine, 
escort it here under arms, and escort 
it back again after guarding # night ~ 
and day and fighting off those who 
would have dynamited us. They 
have cut us out of church, ordered the 
school-teacher to send away ‘ Hill 
Billy’ children, drove one school- 
ma’am out of her job because she 
wouldn’t do it, and at last made war 
on my wife by horsewhipping our 
negro hands and threatening to kill 
any negro woman who stepped foot 
on our land—so that my wife, who 
is over sixty, has to do all the 
work at the tubs and in the kitchen. 
It has been more than three years. 
now of continued warfare, but if I 
wished to move I could not sell my 
farm.” 


INCENSE 


By WINIFRED LyNcH 


Clinging in wreaths about the sculptured wails, 
Veiling the grave Madonna’s wistful eyes, 
Dimming the senses like a slumbrous cloud: 
Like a dream-spell upon the mind it lies; 

And vaguely through the fragrant, subtle mist, 
The cruclfix above the altar shows, 

Sadly and tenderly Christ looks down, 

As one forgiving all, because He knows. 


A FINANCIAL DILEMMA 


By ROBERT BARR 


Lllustrated by Wilfred Sayers. 


ILLARD DENMAN sat at 
W one of the little round 
tables in the Café Ger- 
mania, where a customer 
may have brown Munich beer ina 
big stone mug with a white metal 
lid. The café was very full, so 
also were some of the habitués ; 
and on a raised platform at the 
corner were seated the members 
of a Viennese band, giving forth 
music in the smoke-beclouded room. 
Denman was waiting for a friend, 
and had turned a chair face forward 
against the little table, that a place 
might be ready for him when he 
arrived. With his fountain-pen the 
young man had just written a cable 
despatch, in answer to a_ trans- 
Atlantic message that lay before him, 
mutilated somewhat in its English, 
as is the habit of Italian telegraph 
offices, but still understandable, 
which was lucky, for more often 
than not a telegram in a foreign 
language comes out second best after 
an encounter with the system of 
Italy. ) 

A breezy individual made his way 
through the smoke and the throng 
to the vacant chair, tipped it back 
and sat down in it. ‘I’m late, as 
usual,”’ he said, “‘ but that is one of 
my Official prerogatives. So I won’t 
apologise, but will make it up in 
beer, now that I am here.”’ 

** There is little use of being United 
States Consul in Naples if you can’t 
do as you like, Jimmy. There isn’t 
any too: much money in the office, 
so one must seek compensation in 
other directions.”’ 

** Do as I like, eh ? 


That’s exactly 
what I can’t do. 


I'll be hanged if 


every citizen of the great Republic 
that blows in on me in Naples doesn’t 
seem to imagine I’m sort of man-of- 
all-work for him. And I’m expected 
to be polite, and to fetch and carry ~ 
for all concerned. Truth to tell, 
Willard, I’m tired of it; I’ve a 
notion to chuck the whole outfit and . 
go back. Now, to-night, I was kept 
at my office long after business 
hours by a persistent man who 
would not take ‘No’ for an answer 
—actually thought I was lying to 
him, and had the cheek to intimate 
as much.” 

‘* And were you ? ” 

“Certainly I was; but it was 
not etiquette for him to throw out 
any hints about my lack of veracity. 
But it was all on your account, and 
I’d indulge in any amount of fiction 
to oblige a friend. He wanted your 
address, and wanted it badly. I 
didn’t know whether you were 
anxious to see him, so I prevaricated 
and told him that if he came in 
to-morrow morning I’d see if I 
could get it for him.” 

“That’s singular. No one has 
been looking me up for years past. 
I thought—and hoped—I had been 
forgotten over in the States. What 
was his name ?”’ 

‘“ Here is his card. Colonel Beck, 
of New York.” 

‘* Colonel Beck !”’ 

‘““Don’t wish to see him, I take 
it?” 

‘No, I don’t, and I’m much obliged 
to you for holding him off. How 
long is he going to stay in Naples ? ”” 

‘Said he was going to stay till 
he found you.” 

“In that case I’m off to Calabna 
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or Sicily, somewhere among the real 
brigands and avoid this pirate. He 
used to be a broker in New York, 
and probably is still. Supposed to 
have grown rich through fleecing 
innocent lambs like myself. The 
shorn lamb, however, avoids the 
wolf, so I’m off to-morrow morning.” 

‘** What’s the use of leaving now ? 
-If your fleece is gone, he can’t hurt 
you. 


past ?” 


“Tt’s a long story. What strikes 


me, however, is the coincidence of 
old Beck turning up at this moment. 
There is, in fact, a coincidence 
within a coincidence. Read that 
cablegram.”’ 

Denman shoved over to his friend 
the message he had received that 


- day from New York. The Consul 


wrinkled his brows over the Italian- 
English of the despatch, and made 
out its purport to be as follows :— 


WILLARD DENMAN, Naples. 

Have you that block of Northern Pacifics ? 
If so, send me particulars and full powers to 
deal. Act at once. Stock booming, but 
expect a crash shortly. Come over yourself 
if you can, but come immediately. The 
block is a rich one if you still possess it and 
realise without delay. 


66 Who 
Consul. : 

‘““He was my partner during my 
disastrous business career in Wall 
Street.” 

‘‘Then why not go over and see 
him, instead of going to Calabria ? ” 

‘** Because I don’t want to go, and 
because it is not necessary. Read 
my answer to his cablegram,” and 
the young man handed to his friend 
the document he had written before 


the other came in. 

STANFER, New York. 

Stock in Broadway Safe Deposit vaults. 
Drawer nine hundred seven. Mailed you 
ten days ago key and legal papers. Make 
what you can, and we will share even. 

DENMAN, 

‘IT was wondering where I had 


seen the name Stanley Fraser before,” 


STANLEY FRASER. 
is Fraser?” asked the 


Did he shear you in days gone 


said the Consul. “ Were those 
papers you signed in my office a 
week or two since the documents 
referred to?” 

é¢ Yes.”’ 

“That’s very strange. You sent 
them ten days before you got the 
request for them.” 

“Exactly. The shares had rested 
for years in the Safe Deposit vaults. 
Fraser had never referred to them, 
and I had never referred to them, 
yet I suddenly made up my mind 
to throw them on the market.”’ 

“Why, that almost makes a per- 
son believe there is something in 
this thought-wave theory—telepathy 
or whatever they call it.”’ 

““T am afraid it has a much more 
prosaic origin. A fortnight since you 
told me there had been a tremendous 
rise in Northern Pacific stock. That 
set me thihking, and I remembered 
I had thirty thousand shares hidden 
away in Drawer 907. The stock was 
of no use to me, so I thought I might 
as well discover how badly some 
other fellow wanted it. So I threw 
the onus of selling on my friend 
Fraser.” 

“You must have a good deal of 
confidence in him to give him a free > 
hand like that. What’s to hinder 
him from bolting with the money ? ”’ 

‘Nothing, except that he won’t 
do it.” 

‘*T love to meet this charming 
confidence in one’s fellow man, in 
these cynical times. I thought you 
said he was your partner, and that 
the partnership was disastrous.” 

‘Yes, but it wasn’t Fraser’s fault ; 
nor mine, either, I suppose. We were 
class-mates in college. Fraser worked 
his way through. My father paid 
my expenses. When we took our 
degrees I was reasonably rich, and 
he was extremely poor. He was 
eager to work; I was equally willing 
to loaf, so we joined his force to my 
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lack of it and plunged into Wall 
Street. I furnished the capital, and 
he did the work.” 

‘‘And at the winding up he had 
the cash and you had the ex- 
perience ? ” 

“Not that exactly. Neither of us 


had the cash, but he had the ex-. 


perience. We were caught in the 
panic. I imagine it was lack of 
experience on the part of each of us. 
I became disgusted with business 
methods and realised all the money 
I could. My shares in the Northern 
Pacific, with which railway my late 
father had been connected, proved 
utterly unsaleable, so I locked them 
in a drawer and came away to 
Naples, to live cheaply and see 
nobody. Fraser was more opti- 
mistic. He hung on, and has been 
doing very well, I understand. To 
tell the truth, he has helped me out 
on various occasions when I ran low, 
and J am very grateful to him. If I 
became opulent once more I should 
not have the slightest hesitation 
about entrusting him with every- 
thing, as, indeed, I have done on 
this occasion.” 

“So that was what disgusted you 
with America. I am disappointed 
with your story. Wasn’t there a 
woman concerned at all ?”’ 

6eé No.”’ 

“Where does our friend Colonel 
Beck come in ? ” 

** Beck is a man whom my father 
befriended in early days. He was a 
western lawyer, I think, who did 
some legal business for the Northern 
Pacific, and came to New York on 
behalf of the road. I believe my 
father became his security, and that 
Beck succeeded even beyond ex- 
pectation. My father was a shrewd 
judge of men’s business capacity, 
and Beck certainly justified his faith 
in him. During the beginning of my 
brief career in Wall Street, the 
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Colonel took a great interest in me, 
and expressed much gratitude to- 
wards my late father. He seemed 
desirous of helping me in somewhat 
the same way that my father had 
helped him long before. He had a 
good deal to do with our affairs, and, 
naturally, I placed as much of our 
business as I could in his way, and I 
imagine he lost no money in his 
dealings with us. When the pinch 
came, Fraser thought we might pull 
through if we could raise twenty 
thousand dollars. I took this block 
of Northern Pacific to Colonel Beck, 
and asked him to advance me the 
twenty thousand and hold the stock 
as security. He refused.” 

‘* Perhaps he hadn’t the money ? ” 

‘* He made no pretence of that sort. 
In fact, he said that if I would 
substitute New York Central for 
Northern Pacific, we could make a 
deal at a somewhat exorbitant rate 
of interest; but when he learned 
that all my Central stock was gone, 
he shrugged his shoulders and 
jocularly remarked that N.P. was 
N.G. I have never seen him since, 
and somehow have no particular 
yearning to meet him again.” 

‘““T appreciate your feeling in the 
matter. By the way, Willard, there 
was a pretty girl with Colonel Beck 
—a very pretty girl, and charmingly 
attired. She didn’t say a word while 
the Colonel was talking, but she 
looked unutterable things and was 
deeply interested in our conversa- 
tion. I thought she seemed dis- 
appointed when I told the Colonel 
I didn’t know where you were. I 
supposed she was his daughter.” 

‘*The chances are,’ mused Den- 
man, ‘‘ that the young lady was Miss 
Sadie Beck, niece of the old gentle- 
man. She was rather a handsome 
girl when I knew her.”’ - 

‘* Ah!” drawled the Consul, “‘ then 
there is no particular reason why she 
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should be anxious regarding your 
whereabouts ? ” 

‘* None that I am aware of.” 

““T thought perhaps she might 
prove a dangerous rival to that most 
charming young woman, Miss Ger- 
- trude Marlow.” 
become 


Are you trying’ to 


humorous ? ”’ 


“What do you mean, Jimmy ? 
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‘All the more reason you should 
take advantage of the goods the gods 
send to you.” 

‘“T thought I told you I was done 
with commercialism. If I do not 
choose to give up my life to the 
pursuit of the dollar, it is not 
likely I am going to marry for 
money.” \ 

“But Miss Marlow is not only 


“* WHY MR, DENMAN YOU SEEM FORLORN,'" 


““IT am always humorous, Willard, 
my boy, and, furthermore, I’m a 
person of great insight, although 
few know that except myself. My 
insight leads me to the conclusion 


that Miss Marlow thinks much of. 


you.” 

‘““Nonsense! Miss Marlow is ex- 
tremely wealthy, while I have barely 
enough to live on.” 


ee a > - 


beautiful and rich, she is a nice girl 
besides.” 

“Quite so, quite so; and that is 
one reason, Jimmy, why we should 
not discuss her.” 

“Well, what do you wish to dis- 
cuss ? You told me you desired to 
consult me on a question of money. 
Is it this matter of the Northern 
Pacific stock ? ” 


~ number 
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‘“No. It is a project of much less 
importancé ; and now I will enact 


the first part of the programme.” 

Denman called a waiter, gave him 
the cablegram and a five-hundred- 
lire note. | 

‘* Take or send that,” he said, “‘ to 
the telegraph office, and bring me the 
change.” 

The waiter departed, and Denman 
leaned back in his chair, thrust his 
thumbs in the arm-holes of his vest, 
assumed an air of wisdom, and 
began to talk like a sage. 

“Stokes, the idle man in Naples 
has duties thrust upon him which he 
should not ignore.” 

““Dear me!” cried Stokes in 
alarm, “I hope you are not going to 
lecture me on my official duty. I 
do the best I can, and if I am idle 
it is not for a professional loafer 
to chide me. I am upholding the 
dignity of the United States Govern- 
ment in this benighted spot, while 
you roam at large, doing absolutely 
nothing.” 

“I was not referring to you when 
I spoke of the idle man; I meant 
myself.” 

“Oh! Then it’s all right. Fire 
ahead! You have plenty of scope. 
I agree beforehand with any censure 
you may be pleased to place upon 

ourself.” 

“Thanks, Jimmy! Thanks! You 
always were a generous, agreeable 
fellow. Still, the reformation I pro- 
pose to bring about is to apply to 
certain Neapolitans rather than to 
myself.” 

“Yes, we are all more prone to 
reform the faults of others than 
tamper with our own. Expound the 
position, Willard.” 

“The position is this. A’ great 
of indolent Italians are 
accumulating a competence by palm- 
ing off counterfeit money on innocent 
foreigners like myself. Now, as far 


~ Jeaden coin. 
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as my Slight influence goes, I pro- 
pose to stop this amiable game. 
That estimable waiter whom I called 
just now has been disagreeably ex- 
pert at the business, and I have 
suffered grievous loss at his hands. 
By and by he will return and load 
me up with counterfeit notes and 
I wish you, as an 
official, to mark these coins and place 
your initials on the bogus paper 
currency, seal up the amount in an 
envelope, and to-morrow we will 
descend on the rascal whom we have 
entrapped.” 

“Oh! that’s your scheme, is it ? 
Well, if I had been in your place I 
‘should have risked a note of smaller 
denomination than five hundred lire. 
A hundred-lire note would have done 
just as well.” 

‘“No, it wouldn’t, Jimmy. The 
cablegram alone costs a hundred and 
twenty lire. Ah! here comes the 
brigand ! ” 

The waiter approached with great 
deference and counted out the money 
three francs short, but these were 
restored with many apologies when 
his attention was called to the deficit. 
He could not understand these 
Americans, sometimes so lavish with 
their money, at others so unex- 
pectedly sharp at the counting of 
change. The Consul marked the 
various items in the amount, placed 
the result in an envelope, which he 
sealed and put in his inside pocket. 

‘“ From the hurried examination I 
have made of this wealth, Willard, 
I am convinced that it is nearly all 
bad. You are going to lose on the 
present transaction; better have 
stuck to Wall Street. Do you wish 
me to write an official protest in the 
premises to be presented at the head 
of this villainous waiter ?’ 

“T haven’t quite made up my 
mind what I shall do, Jimmy, except 
that I shall call at your office in the 
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morning, and there mature my plans, 
with your assistance.” 

“Tf you call at my office, you are 
more than likely to run against 
Colonel Beck. I expect him there 
early.” 

“ By Jove! I had forgotten about 
the Colonel. Still, there is no hurry 
about this. I can drop in on you 
later, when the Colonel has moved 
on.” 

All arrangements, however, bow 
to Chance, and Chance now inter- 
vened to upset their plans. A burly, 
florid-faced man with white mous- 
tache loomed up before them, and 
a heavy hand smote Denman on the 
shoulder with a force that made him 
wince. “ Hallo, Willard, old man!” 
shouted the stranger, “ I am mighty 
glad to see you! Been searching 
the town for you; called on that 
stuck-up Consul of ours, but he 
pretended he knew nothing about 
you. Isuppose he thought I believed 
him, but the undersigned wasn’t 
born yesterday, and I had met 
talented prevaricators before. Oh! 
by Jingo! this you, Consul? I 
didn’t notice you at first. Well, I 
stick to all I said. You told me this 
evening that you didn’t know where 
Denman was, and now I find you 
sitting here with him. I think, by 
Jingo ! that you owe me an apology.” 

“IT owe you nothing, Colonel, not 
even my appointment.’ Every man 
who drifts in on me appears to think 
I am indebted to him for my Con- 
sulate. I beg to inform you that it is 
no part of a Consul’s duty to bestow 
addresses upon any stranger who 
happens in.” 

“*That’s all right, Mr. Stokes,”’ 
replied the Colonel genially, drawing 
up a chair and seating himself un- 
invited at their table. ‘‘It isn’t the 
habit of your uncle Ben to get left, 
and I knew I would find Denman 
ultimately if he was in town. Say, 


Willard, you ought to be in New 
York nowadays. Things are boom- 
ing there.” 

“I have had enough of booms,” 
replied Denman without enthusiasm. 

‘“Nonsense! It’s absurd for a 
young man like you—and a talented 
man, too, if I may be allowed to say 
so before your face—to chuck things 
up the way you’ve done. You came 
by your talent honestly enough, for 
your father was one of the best men 
in business I ever met; and I 
wouldn’t be what I am if it wasn’t 
for his assistance, as I am always 
willing and glad to admit. And, by 
the way, Willard, did you ever sell 
that block of Northern Pacific stock 
you had during the panic of ’93 ?”’ 

‘*T never did.” 

““Got it yet, eh? Well, I con- 
gratulate you. Now, at the present 
moment that would form a very nice 
little nucleus to begin on, and you 
can count on me to help you till 
everything’s blue. It would be a 
pleasure to me to extend to you the 
same courtesy I received from your 
father.” 

‘“The stock wasn’t much of a 
nucleus last time I tendered it to you. 
Colonel,” said.Denman drily. 

The Colonel threw back his head 
and laughed boisterously. 

““Oh! you haven’t forgotten that 
episode yet ? Well, you bolted from 
New York so quickly that I hadn’t 
any chance of giving you an explana- 
tion.” 

‘No explanation was_ needed, 
Colonel Beck. You refused me the 
money I required, and were quite 
within your right in doing so.” 

“Yes, but why did I refuse you— 
why ? Answer me that, Willard.” 

The Colonel, with great good 
nature, placed his hand lovingly 
upon the shoulder of the other. 

“Your conundrum  is_ easy 
enough,” replied the young man 
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nonchalantly. ‘“‘ You didn’t want to 
let me have the money, that was all.” 

‘Certainly I didn’t; certainly I 
didn’t; and you should be very 
thankful to me that I refused. I 
knew Wall Street a great déal better 
than you did, my dear fellow, and 


that. money would just have followed 


the rest into the pit.” 

“TI quite believe you.” 

“Yes; but you didn’t believe me 
then; and you left New York in a 
huff, without ever giving me a chance 
to explain my position.” 

‘* Tf you had been anxious to make 
an explanation, Colonel, there was 
plenty of time to doitin. That was 
seven or eight years ago, and a letter 
to Naples costs only five cents.” 

‘* True, true,’ cried the Colonel, 
in the bluff manner of an honest but 
misunderstood man. “I might have 
expended the five cents, as you Say, 
if I had known your address; but 
you had got on your high horse, and 
had said things which a younger 
man should have hesitated before 
applying to his elder. Now, I don’t 
pretend to be any better than my 
fellows, and I admit I was offended. 
Such usage coming from you, Willard, 
I confess, hurt me.” 

The American Consul, finding him- 
self an unneeded third in what was 
drifting into a private discussion, 
pushed back his chair and rose to his 
feet. 

“I must bid you good-night, Den- 
man,” he said; ‘‘I have another 
appointment. I shall see you at the 
office to-morrow, I suppose ? ”’ 

“Don’t go, Stokes. The Colonel 
and I have nothing private to dis- 
cuss,’’ returned his friend, while the 
Colonel sat silent, as if he thought 
this was not a true statement of 
the case. The Consul, however, per- 
sisted in his withdrawal, and Colonel 
Beck heaved a heavy sigh of relief as 
he watched him disappear. 
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““Yes, my boy,” continued the 
Colonel, in a tone that had more 


of sorrow than of anger in it, 
“I don’t think you treated 
your friends very well; I don’t 


think you should have jumped at the 
wrong conclusion as quickly as you 
did. I would willingly have let you 
have the money if I had not known 
it was certain to go into the hands 
of Fraser, a man in whom I have 
absolutely no confidence. I don’t 
expect you to sympathise with me in 
this, for I hear you have stuck by 
him through thick and thin. Never- 
theless, I say now, as I said then, 
that I have no confidence in him, 
and I think you should not have 
been so quick to throw over an old 
friend like myself.” 

‘You don’t seem very logical, 
Colonel. In one breath you accuse 
me of throwing over an old fnend ; 
in another, of sticking by an old 
friend in whom you have no con- 
fidence. The truth is, that Fraser 
stuck by me when there was abso- 
lutely nothing to be made out of 
me.” 

‘“And well he might,” cried the 
Colonel, “ for he had already squan- 
dered your fortune!” 

““You are wrong there. Not a 
penny of it stuck to his fingers. The 
losing of my fortune was the fault of 
Fate and of the panic ; not of Stanley 


.Fraser.”’ 


‘* Oh well, Willard, it is all past, 
and I’m not making any complaint, 
although I must say I did expect a 
little more consideration from your 
father’s son than I got. I had the 
money ready for you, and would have 
paid it over to you without any 
security whatever, if you had but 
given me a promise that you would 
not have entrusted it to your 
partner.” 

* It was for my partner I wanted 
it.” 
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“Exactly. I knew that; but, as 
I said, and say still, I had no con- 
fidence in him. The money was 
ready for you, and I expected you to 
return. When you did not, and I 
made inquiry for you, I found that 
you had left for Europe, and it was 
some time before I learned your 
destination.”’ 

“It is quite possible I was mis- 
taken, Colonel. I always was rather 
hot-headed ; and if in this case I 
made an error, I now offer apology.” 

‘It hurt me, it hurt me at the 
time,” murmured the Colonel in 
reminiscent tones; “but if only 
myself were involved, I would never 
have said a word. I am a man of 
the world, and am accustomed to its 
ups and downs. I make no pretence 
that your silent desertion caused me 
permanent grief. I resented your 
impetuous action, but would never 
have spoken if no one else had been 
concerned.” 

‘“No one else concerned? I do 
not understand you. Who else was 
concerned ? ”’ 

‘Well, to speak frankly, as be- 
tween man and man, I think you 
treated my niece Sadie rather badly.”’ 

‘*You astonish. me, Colonel. I 
never treated any woman badly.” 

‘““T have been all my life a very 
busy man,” rejoined the Colonel, 
with more of severity in his tone than 
had hitherto been the case, “and 
I frankly admit that much went on 
in my own household of which I was 
not cognisant. During the first years 
of your residence in New York you 
visited us somewhat frequently.” 

‘* Well, what of it >?” 

‘“Your father was an old friend 
of mine—my benefactor, as I might 
say—so I trusted his sonimplicitly.” 

** Well, what of it, I repeat ?”’ 

“What of it? This much of it, 
that I did not know until you had 
left New York that the affections of 


but you never came back. 


niece were centred 


my 
you.” 

‘* You are quite mistaken, Colonel.” 

‘“Do you mean to say there was 
never anything between you two but 
ordinary friendship ? ”’ 

““IT mean to say nothing of the 
sort.. It is not a question for two 
men to discuss. But since you have 
broached the subject, I may tell you 
what you probably know already, 
that the last interview I had in your 
house was with your niece. She 
received me with great coolness and 
parted from me without visible regret. 
To put it quite plainly, Colonel Beck, 
the niece quite shared the uncle’s 
feelings regarding me. Financially, I 
was broken, and consequently was of 
no further use in New York either to 
man or woman.” 

The stout Colonel placed the tips 
of his fingers together over the most 
corpulent portion of his person, raised 
his eyes to the ceiling, and drew a 
deep sigh. 

‘“My hasty young friend, I see 
exactly what happened. You left 
me, enraged because I refused to 
lend you money. You said to your- 
self, ‘This man, whom my father 
befriended, refuses in a crisis to be- 
friend me.’ That was no state of 
mind in which to visit a young lady 
proud and sensitive. Something in 
your manner must have jarred upon 
her. Girls are of finer texture than 
we brutal men. Her seeming cold- 
ness was merely offended dignity, and 
you left her presence under a mis- 
apprehension, as, indeed, you left 
mine. She expected your return, 
It was 
long before I even suspected that 
anything was wrong between you 
two, but I knew that Sadie had 
received offer of marriage after offer 
of marriage, some of them most 
advantageous, but all proposals she 
rejected. The utmost confidence 


upon 
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existed between us. She is to me as 
if she were my own daughter. I 
expostulated with her one day, and 
to my surprise she burst into tears 
and then confessed her preference 
for you. I must say that for a time 
I was filled with resentment against 


you, but this feeling gave way to 


sorrow at seeing my girl waste her 
life through misplaced love. I have 
spoken to you with the utmost frank- 
ness. Sadie is dearer to me than 
everything else in the world beside.”’ 

For some moments after the 
Colonel had finished his exposition 
of the case Denman maintained 
silence. The Viennese band was 
playing a lively selection, and he 
appeared to be listening to the music, 
but with troubled brow. The place 
seemed rather unsuited for a con- 
fession of love, and the _ tidings 
brought no particular joy to the 
listener, apparently. At last the 
young man spoke. 

*“Does Miss Beck know—was she 
aware that you were going to speak 
to me on this subject ? ”’ 

“Certainly not. I doubt if she 
would thank me for my interference, 
because, as I said before, she is a 
proud girl. I don’t think she knew 
you were in Naples until she heard 
me ask the Consul about you. When 
I was questioning him, she seemed 
rather eager to hear his answers, but 
she said nothing until we were 
outside.” 

This coincided with the account 
given by Stokes of the visit, and 
Denman evidently became more and 
more perplexed. 

“What did she say when you were 
outside ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh! she wanted to know why I 
wished to see you, and I told her it 
was on a matter of business. This 
didn’t quite satisfy her, so, being 
pressed, I mentioned that block of 
Northern Pacific stock which you 
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offered to sell to me once, and said I 
thought I could dispose of it for you 
to advantage if you still possessed 
it. Sadie knows nothing of Wall 
Street affairs, so, of course, this 
explanation seemed quite reasonable. 
Besides, it was quite true, for I do 
wish to make a bargain with you 
about that stock whenever you feel 
inclined to come down from the 
clouds and discuss mundane affairs.”’ 

“What do you expect me to do— 
I don’t mean about the stock, but 
about Miss Beck ?”’ 

“It is not for me to make any sug- 
gestions in the premises, my dear 
fellow. You are a man of honour. 
You have made a mistake which 
involves the happiness of an innocent 
person. I have put the matter before 
you with a plainness which is, I 
think, exceptional. The next move 
must rest with you.” 

‘Where are you stopping ?”’ 

‘““ At the Grand Hotel.” 

“Then, with your permission, I 
shall have the pleasure of calling 
upon Miss Beck to-morrow afternoon 
at four o’clock, if that hour 1s con- 
venient.” 

The stout Colonel, with visible 
emotion, clasped Denman warmly by 
thehand. ‘ Youarea good fellow! ”’ 
he said, ““ and growing more and more 
like your father every day. When 
you meet my niece, you will let no 
hint escape you of this conversa- 
tion ?” 

“Most assuredly not.” 

‘*T came to see you,” continued 
the Colonel, “about the Northern 
Pacific stock, remember that; and, 
of course, you call on her for old 
friendship’s sake on learning she 1s 
here with me.” 

“You may rely upon my tact, 
Colonel.” 

His mission accomplished, the 
Colonel seemed to hesitate between 
going or staying, his attitude that of 
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a man wondering whether it is better 
to leave well alone or to proceed 
further. Finally he said: “ By the 
way, Willard, in order that we may 
make our conference the more legiti- 
mate, how about that Northern 
Pacific stock of yours ? I am willing 
to buy it outright, or to sell it for 
you, just as you chocse.” 

‘““T am not quite in the position 
to make a deal at the present moment, 
Colonel.” 

‘“‘T thought you said that you still 
held the stock ? ” 

‘*So I do, but I don’t care to make 
any move regarding it just now.” 

‘Delays are dangerous, Willard.” 

‘IT know they are,’ rejoined the 
younger man shortly, with a finality 
of tone which showed the elder that 
nothing was to be gained by con- 
tinuing the discussion ;~ so he rose 
and bade farewell to his friend with a 
cordiality that was almost overdone, 
and left the other to his thoughts, 
such as they were. 

Willard Denman had little sleep 
that night. The ghost of an almost 
forgotten love haunted him, and the 
apparition, as is usually the case, 
was most unwelcome. He had cer- 
tainly left the girl with great abrupt- 
ness, thoroughly convinced that she 
was as mercenary as her uncle, ready 
to throw him over because he had 
failed on Wall Street. Then, he had 
possessed the eager confidence of 
youth ; now it occurred to him that 
he had often been mistaken in his 
estimates of people. Might not an 
error have been committed in this 
case? The manner of Colonel Beck 
had all its old bluff heartiness, and 
there was certainly a show of 
reasonableness in his presentation of 
the case. Time had mitigated the 
sting of the refusal. At the moment 
of asking he had thought the money 
would have saved both himself and 
his partner. The continuance of the 
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panic, however, convinced him that 
the .money would have melted in- 
effectually and vanished like the rest. 
If his estimate of the situation had 
been so far astray, might not his 
judgment of both uncle and niece 
have been equally erroneous ? 

There was but one thing for a man 
of honour to do, and that was to 
stand the brunt of his mistake, no 
matter what the cost. He was not 
the first to pay, with interest com- 
pounded, an early debt, and in this 
case the restitution was the heavier 
because another and Gairer woman 
had become mixed with his dreams, 
a woman about whom there could be 
no suspicion of self-interest, for she 
was already wealthy, and this very 
fact had hitherto prevented him 
from declaring himself. 

Next day the problem presented 
no more alluring aspect than it had 
done during the troublesome night. 
As the hour of the interview 
approached, Denman’s dejection in- 
creased. He did not visit the Consul 
as he had promised. In fact, he had 
entirely forgotten the financial tran- 
saction of the night before. He 
walked along the promenade by the 
sea-wall fronting the fashionable 
quarter of Naples, with haggard face 

*and bowed head, striving to collect 
his thoughts, although, so far, those 
he had succeeded in collecting proved 
of little use to him. Suddenly he 
realised that his name had been called 
once or twice, or oftener, and, looking 
round quickly, he saw a cartiage draw 
to a standstill at the kerb, and from 
it smiled the fair face of Miss Marlow, 
the girl who caused his meditations on 
another to be so disturbing. There 
was a tightening at his heart as he 
stepped forward to greet her. 

“Why, Mr. Denman,” she said, 
“you seem very forlorn. You look 
as if you had lost every friend you 
had in the world.” 
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Denman brought a wry smile to 
his lips. 

“So far from that being the case, 

Miss Marlow, I have just found two 
friends who, I thought, had forgotten 
me, and upon one of them I am 
just about to call.” 
'.“*T hope your friend anticipates 
the interview with more pleasure 
than you seem to do. I was sorry 
to see you looking so worried, and 
so took the liberty of accosting you, 
an action that is considered in Naples 
most improper. However, I always 
say that mp carriage is, like the 
Consulate, part of the United States, 
and so, while driving in it, I lay 
claim to all the privileges of the 
American young woman.” 

“Indeed, Miss Marlow, your 
charitable action needs no defence. 
[am already infinitely the better for 
having seen you. I was never more 
downhearted in my life than on this 
promenade.” 

** Was it really so serious as that ? ” 
asked the girl, a quick shade of 
sympathy coming over her beautiful 
face. “Is it anything in which | 
can help?” — 

“You have already helped by 
speaking so kindly to a despondent 
man. No, I am confronted with one 
of those problems with which a mam 
must wrestle alone.” 

“You should cheer up,” said the 
girl breathlessly. ‘‘ Remember that 
no situation is so bad but it might 
be worse, although I am afraid that 
is but dubious consolation. If I 
can be of any assistance, you will 
call upon me, won’t you ?” 

“Tam very grateful for your 
sympathy, Miss Marlow.” 

‘’ We compatriots must stand by 
one another in a foreign country,” 
she added, as if fearing he might 
imagine her too complaisant. Then 
she drove on, leaving him with his 
unfulfilled mission the harder of 
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accomplishment because of her 
greeting. Nevertheless, he made 
the plunge. 


The years had passed lightly over 
the blonde head of Miss Sadie Beck, 
who greeted him with subdued sweet- 
ness, a touch of melancholy in her 
voice. As the Consul had very truly 
said, Miss Beck was an amazingly 
pretty girl, who dressed with an 
elegance that suggested Paris. 

““Through a chance meeting with 
your uncle last evening, I learned 
that you were in Naples, and I asked 
permission to call.”’ 

‘Yes, he told me he had met you,” 
replied the girl simply. “It gives 
me real pleasure to see you again, 
because, if you remember, we parted 
rather in anger,” and Sadie raised 
her blue eyes to his, only to sink 
them again to the carpet with just 
the slightest possible suggestion of a 
little quivering sigh; indeed, the 
eyes themselves, large and pathetic, 
gave token of unshed tears. 

** Miss Beck——”” he began, but 
she interrupted him in tremulous 
tones, a crystal drop actually became 
visible on the long eyelashes. 

““In the old days you used to call 
me Sadie.” 

“But those days are gone for 
ever.” 

These words were his last effort 
against the silken web which he felt 
surrounding him, and he knew him- 
self to be a brute as he uttered them. 
Their effect upon the girl was instan- 
taneous. She sank down by the 
table, flung her arms upon it, lower- 
ing her face upon them in a storm of 
weeping. 

“Oh! not for me! not for me!” 
she cried between sobs. “‘ You may 
forget the old days, and I see you 
have forgotten them. Leave me, 
then! leave me to my memories! 
Why, oh! why did you seek to see 
me again ?” 
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That settled it. He placed his 
hand upon her heaving shoulders and 
spoke soothingly to her. 

Some minutes later Denman came 
out of the hotel and went direct to 
the American Consulate. 

“Hallo, old man! what’s the 
matter with you?” cried James 
Stokes. ‘“‘ You are white as a ghost.” 

“Tm all right. Didn’t sleep very 
well last night. Stokes, I merely 
called to say that I wish you would 
forget part of the conversation we 
had yesterday.” 

‘Easily done! 
instance ? ” 

‘* What I said about Colonel Beck. 
I did the man an injustice. He has 
convinced me of that.” 

‘“Oh! has he ? You mean, then, 
he didn’t refuse you the twenty 
thousand ? ” 

‘““He refused it from the best of 
motives. I was rather a strenuous 
fool at the time, and thought’ every- 
thing should come my way. If I 
didn’t see what I wanted, I imagined 
all I had to do was to ask for it. I 
left New York in a temper, and I 
realise now that I did worthy people 
a great injustice.” 

‘* Someone else was involved, then, 
as well as the Colonel?” 

“Yes. I was engaged to his niece, 
and, as there is no secret about it, I 
may as well inform you that that 
engagement has been renewed to- 
day.” 

The Consul whistled and then 
checked himself, as if this indication 
of surprise were not quite appropriate 
for so serious an announcement. 

“Well, I congratulate you, Den- 
man, she’s an uncommonly handsome 

irl.’’ 

“Extremely handsome,” answered 
the happy man, turning to leave. 

‘Oh ! by the way, how about that 
money the waiter gave you last 
night ? ” 


Which part, for 


““ Hang the waiter!’ replied Den- 
man, as he disappeared through the 
door. 

Again the frivolous Consul whistled, . 
then he murmured: “It’s all very 
well to say ‘ Hang the waiter!’ but 
I doubt if that’s the penalty in Italy 
for passing counterfeit money. I 
don’t like this situation a little bit, 
and I rather distrust that Beck 
crowd.” 

The friendly ,Stokes pondered 
deeply over the situation, until his 
meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of the Colonel himself. He 
had come in quest of letters, for the 
Consulate was post-office-in-ordinary 
to various tourists from the States. 

No mail bearing the name of Beck 
had arrived at the Consulate, and the 
inquirer was turning away when 
Stokes acted with quick heedlessness, 
which must be the excuse for what 
followed. In his -own defence he 
used to say afterwards that the 
presence of Colonel Beck so cor- 
rupted him with an atmosphere of 
Wall Street that he couldn’t speak 
the truth if-he tried. 

‘Oh! Colonel, one moment. You 
are an old fnend of Denman’s, aren’t 

ou?” 

The Colonel turned on his heel. 

“Yes ?”’ he replied inquiringly. 

“Td like to speak with you a 
moment about him, if you don’t 
mind. I’m an old friend, too, but 
unfortunately I’m. poor, and so, how- 
ever willing, I can’t ‘be of any assis- 
tance to him. Did he speak to you 
last night about money matters after 
I left you ?” 

“No,” said the Colonel, drawing 
down his brows. 

“Ah! that’s just like him. I 
came away to give him the oppor- 
tunity. I owe you an apology for 
my treatment of you when you first 
came into the Consulate. Of course, 
I knew Denman’s address, but I 
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thought you might be a creditor of 
his, and goodness knows the poor 
fellow has had enough of them.” 

‘Why, what do you mean? If 
he owns that Northern Pacific stock, 
he’s a rich man, richer than you have 
any idea of if he sells at once. He 
can realise millions on it at the 
present moment.” 


“Then he hasn’t told you what he 
did with it ?” 

The ruddy face of the Colonel 
seemed to become mottled, and he 
moistened his lips as he said— 

‘“No. What has he done with 
2 a 

“Well, in spite of all I could do, 
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he sent it over to a friend named ~ 


Fraser in New York. He _ hasn’t 
even a scrap of writing to show for it. 
You know Wall Street, so I need say 
no more.” 

The Colonel apparently knew Wall 
Street, for he gasped— 

‘** The eternal fool!” 

“Exactly. Still, Denman’s a good 
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fellow, and we mustn’t let him sink. 
I thought, perhaps, you wouldn’t 
mind stumping up a bit to help him 
out.” 

‘* Hasn’t he any other resources ? ”’ 
asked the Colonel. 

“Not a cent, so far as I’ know. 
All his hopes were centred on that 
Northern Pacific stock, and now 
that’s gone.” 
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‘Well, I must say, Mr. Consul, 
that you have a good deal of cheek 
to ask me, a complete stranger to 
you, to spend money to an idiot who 


doesn’t know enough to hang on to. 


a fortune when he has got it.”’ 

The Colonel turned away, and the 
removal of his broad back disclosed 
a lady standing there whom the 
Consul had not noticed, and whose 
presence seemed to fill him with con- 
sternation. 

‘“J]—I—beg your pardon, Miss 
Marlow I didn’t see you come in. 
I am so sorry to have kept you 
waiting.”’ 

“It was only for a moment, Mr. 
Stokes, and doesn’t matter,” said 
the girl,- with an uncertain smile 
which convinced him she had heard. 
“TI called to see if there were any 
letters for me.” 

- “ Yes, here is a bunch.”’ 

She took the package, but re- 
mained standing in an attitude of 
hesitation. At last she said— ° 

““T was an unintentional eaves- 
dropper. I heard part of your 
appeal to the gentleman who has 
just left, and I thought I caught 
the name of Mr. Denman.” 

‘““T was afraid you had heard,” 
replied the perturbed Consul; “and 
now I must throw myself on your 
mercy. You will say nothing of 
this to anyone. Denman would 
never forgive me if he knew what I 
have just said to the Colonel.” 

“He shall never know from me. 
I saw him this afternoon, and was 
sure something had gone wrong. I 
surmise that the appeal you made to 
the man you call the Colonel has had 
little effect. Will you accept me as 
a substitute, Mr. Stokes ? ” 

“Really, Miss Marlow, I don’t know 
what to say. Denman and I were 
engaged in a little financial tran- 
saction last night which I expect to 
turn out badly. I think he will lose 
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some money by it, but it is not at all 
serious, I assure you, not at all 
serious.” 

Miss Marlow smiled, but was un- 
convinced. : 

“It will be a secret in exchange 
for a secret,” she said. “I will give 
to you whatever money Mr. Den- 
man needs, and you are never to tell 
him, as I shall never tell what I 
overheard in this office. In your 
own words, we must not let a good 
man like Mr. Denman go under for 
lack of a little assistance, and it 
does not matter who the friend is 
that supplies it.” 

So the bewildered Consul was 
shortly after in possession of a large 
cheque, which he did not know in 
the least what to do with, nor how, 
decently, to return it. His fiction 
had led him further afield than he 
intended, and he cudgelled his brain 
for a way out of the difficulty. 

Denman passed another unrefresh- 
ing night, but solace came in. the 
morning in the shape of an early 
letter and an important cablegram. 


“DEAR Mr. DENMAN,” the letter began. 
** How inscrutable is the human heart! For 
a long time I have yearned to see you, and at 
last this desire was gratified. You were the 
idol of my young days, and my first love—my 
first and only love, I may say; and yet I 
write these words as calmly as if I were in- 
diting an order to my dressmaker. I find 
what I ought to have known before, that we 
cannot light a fire with a heap of ashes, I 
know you will think me wayward and change- 
able, especially after my emotion of yesterday, 
but am I to blame that I find myself changed 
and fancy I see a change in you also? There 
can never be anything between us, Willard, 
but the pure friendship which becomes more 
and more of a solace as we grow older. I 
give you back your promise. It will be use- 
Icss to call upon me, for my uncle and I will 
have left for Rome before you receive this 
letter. But believe me, 

** Always your friend and well-wisher, 

“ SADIE BEcK.”’ 


‘By Jove!” cried the astounded 
man, as he finished the epistle. “‘ The 
girl is honest, after all, and I have 
not been able to conceal my real 
feeling towards her. I am afraid 
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I have kept faith in the letter, but 
not in the spirit. However, thank 
God for her decision! Her letter 
does not betray a broken heart, even 
if I had conceit enough to think I 
had caused her suffering.” 

It was a jubilant man who called 
upon the Consul in his office that 
morning, but the burden of worry 
seemed to have shifted to the 
shoulders of the official, which served 
him right for his wrongdoing. A 
man should always be truthful, as 
the Consul was finding out. 

‘“* Anything new this morning, Wil- 
lard? You seem brighter than I 
have seen you for a day or two.”’ 

“Yes, rather important news. It 
seems to be my fate to come into 
this office and contradict what I 
said the day before, so I am at it 
again. The Becks have left sud- 
denly for Rome, and the young lady 
jilts{ me, so that engagement is 
off.’ 

‘Astonishing! Do they give a 
reason for their change of plan ? ” 

‘“* No reason at all. Surely a woman 
doesn’t need to give a reason for 
preferring Rome to Naples ? ” 

‘No, I suppose not. By the way, 
Denman, you know that bogus money 
you got from the waiter. Well, as 
you wouldn’t attend to the matter, 
I went, clothed in all the thunders 
of official position and sternly de- 
manded good money for bad. What 
do you think was the outcome ? ” 

‘* Denied liability, I suppose.” 
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‘““Not a bit of it. The man put his 
hand in his pocket and forked over 
good coin of the realm without a 
whimper. So, you see, there’s no 
object lesson and no fuss, after all 
our trouble.” 

“That’s very strange. Talking 
about money, Stokes, [ve just re- 
ceived a cablegram from New York. 
Forgot it till the present moment. 
By Jove! If you'll believe it, ’'m 
millionaire two or three times over, 
and all through that Northern Pacific 
stock.” 

“And the becoming of a’ million- 
aire was such a triviality that you 
never thought of it until I mentioned 
the change of your five hundred 
hise.f >’ 

“Oh! it’s no triviality, I assure 
you, Stokes, but it did slip my mind 
for the moment. More important 
things had occurred. And now I 
must be off to see another friend, 


- and find out if my good luck is going 


to continue.” 

‘Ah! I suppose that means you 
are going to announce another en- 
gagement to-morrow.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Denman, with a 
laugh, as‘he left the Consulate. 

And sure enough the deceitful 
Consul felt compelled to express 
great astonishment when he learned 
that Miss Marlow and Willard Den- 
man were to be married. He has made 
up his mind to enclose the unused 
cheque in a letter to the lady when 
he sends his wedding present. 
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“Oh!” She shivered, and said no 
more. Presently she rose and left the 
room, and I strolled across to the 
inner drawing-room and told her 
mother what a nice brisk seasonable 
day it was, and how appalled I was 
to hear of the new cook’s shocking 
habits. 

‘““She can’t make a good volaille 
to save her life,’ said she, drowsily, 
‘“and her soufflé last night was a 
thing to weep over. But then you’ve 
always got to do without something.”’ 

‘“ Yes,” said I, mournfully, ** you’ve 
always got to do without something.” 

“Tf it isn’t one thing it’s another.” 

“Quite so,” said ty “dite 1s: a 
toss-up. If you don’t get your Inter- 
national, Henrietta may throw you 
a Tose es 

Henrietta’s mother looked as if 
she thought I was mad, but then she 
often does that, and all further con- 
versation stopped, for Henrietta came 
back tous. I rose to go, and she said 
she’d see me to the front door as 
usual, and she flitted down the 
shallow stairs before me like a golden 
dream. In the hall she said good- 
night to me, and kissed me without 
smiling. 

‘**Here’s another rose for you,” 
said she, giving it tome; “ there’sa 
little message round the stalk, and 
you mustn't read it before you get 
home.” 

I told her she was a mysterious 
little goose, but something in her 
grave eyes puzzled me, and directly 
I found myself under my own hall 
lamp I opened the screw of paper 
she had twisted round the stalk and 
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read it. This is what she had 


written— 

If you love a person you want him to be 
happy. I understand now. And you'll see 
when you go into your sitting-room that I can 


give you something better than a rose. 
HENRIETTA. 


I opened the sitting-room door. 
My landlady was there, looking with 
dissatisfied eyes at a large battered 
object in the middle of the floor, and 
she told me gloomily, as I entered, 
that a young woman had brought it 
from my intended not ten minutes 
since. Mrs. Simms said she couldn’t 
say as how she was glad to see ’em 
back neither. 

It was my football bag! Then 
Henrietta hadn’t burnt it ? I opened 
it hastily. Oh, joy of joys, they were 
all there, the dear old green and red 
jersey, the white shorts, the blunder- 
ing boots with the strips of leather 
across the soles, the wide red canvas 
belt; above all, the velvet, gold- 
tasselled county cap, which I had 
madly flung in with the rest, in the 
first frenzy of renunciation. I could 
have wept with pure happiness at 
the beloved contents of that long 
lost bag. Mrs. Simms said, mean- 
ingly, that she’d like to know who 
was going to wash them things when 
they came ’ome of a Saturday a mass 
of mud. 

“Mrs. Simms,” cried I, wildly 
waving my striped stockings round 
my head, “it’s the happiest day of 
my life!” 

I’m afraid I forgot for the moment 
the day on which I first became 
engaged to Henrictta. 
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the United States auxiliary 

warship Balintang lingered 

for a few seconds longer in 
her chart-house to verify his position 
off North Luzon. Again he was 
about to step out on his fore bridge 
to end his all-night watch for the 
enemy. 

““Soon be sighting Fuga Island 
and the two others to its eastward,”’ 
he muttered to himself, letting his 
eye run ahead of the vessel’s position, 
carefully pricked out on the section 
of the chart. ‘I wonder if it is 
correct the Japs are rendezvousing 
their torpedo craft. They must be 
making use of an island up to the 
nor’ard here, between Luzon and 
Formosa. Smart little devils. . .A 
hail, Abbot ?” 

‘“Raisn’ a steamer off starboard 
DOW <5 a. « dk ‘Stranger a-c. 2" the 
signalman replied, excitedly, his 
face thrust between the curtains 
screening the doorway. 

Switching off the hooded electric 


y Commander-Lieutenant of 


‘A LARGE DESTROYER S\7AYING HER UGLY BLACK SNOUT TOWARD 


THE ' BALINTANG,’” 


illumining the chart table, Gut- 
teridge dashed out on to his bridge. 

“Yes! Given her a fright, who- 
ever she is,” the Commander-Lieu- 
tenant grunted to his junior officer, 
who was intently working his glasses 
on the stranger. ‘‘ Here comes the 
sun. We’ll soon make her out now.” 

As the United States warship ran 
down on Fuga Island, of the Babuyan 
Groupin the Philippines, to intercept 
the fugitive, the sun burst over the 
horizon. It turned the dim grey- 
green tinge of the waters into Tynan 
blue, and for a few moments feathered 
the swells with gold. The long, lean 
outline of Fuga Island off the Balin- 
tang’s starboard bow lay plain to the 
eye, its west side still swathed in 
purple shadow. Away, faint in the 
eastward, Kamaguin Island showed 
the tip of its 2,790 feet summit. ~ 

Gutteridge, giving an exclamation 
of satisfaction, put down his binocu- 
lars. He turned to the officer of the 
deck. 


‘Fire a shot. Signal her to heave 
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to. She is some-craft of the Japs. 
- . . We'll nab her nicely, though.” 
Crash went the forecastle quick- 
firer. : 

As its projectile plopped into the 
water, short a little and throwing 
up a Liliputian fountain, from the 
Japanese vessel’s after-deck a ball 
soared forth, to break into a little 
fleece of whitish smoke trailing down 
wind. | 

‘***Bout as good a shot as ours,” 
commented the Lieutenant, watching 
it ricochet harmless ahead. ‘“‘ Looks 
like she’s running straight ahead into 
Musa Bay. What the deuce takes 
her there ? ”’ 

“We'll soon find out,” snapped 
his commanding officer. “ The wire- 
less to report the chase to Cape 
Bojeador signal station and ask if 
there’s no news yet of the enemy’s 
neighbourhood. Seen nothing of 
their war-craft, worse luck !”’ 

Gutteridge’s tones were incisive, 
confident as ever. But there was 
anxiety in his eyes as he looked ahead 
at Fuga and its Smaller islands, 
Mabak and Bari, lying to its west- 
ward, then at the southern mouth of 
Bay, that large sheet of water 
between the west side of Fuga and 
the two islets. Rapidly was the 
Balintang raising the land. 

“Something behind all this,” he 
muttered to himself, working his 
binoculars ahead. ‘“‘ No mistaking 
her confidence ... whish! won't 
it be mighty fine to run in bang 
on a handful of the enemy.” 

It was now in the first days of 
hostilities between Japan and the 
States that the advantages obtained 
through the subsidising of certain 
overseas vessels for naval _ pur- 
poses were being strikingly demon- 
strated. Built as stipulated by the 
Navy Bureau—of a heavier scantling, 
greater speed and radius of steaming 
than the average merchant steamer 
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—these vessels had been quickly 
equipped with armaments and stores 
kept in readiness at Kavite Arsenal, 
and then put to use on vedette and 
scouting duties, pending the arrival. 
of naval reinforcements. 

And the Balkntang of K.V. 
Kilgarif-Fremery’s Pacific-American 
Line, was the first of them to come 
into action. 

With her white decks, glittering 
brasswork, and spotless upperworks, 
the two 4.5-inch guns mounted on 
the forecastle and after-deck, a 15- 
pounder leering over each quarter of 
her shelter-deck, and 5-pounders dot- 
ting the boat deck above, together 
with machine guns, she made a brave 
show in more than her commanding 
officer’s eyes. She was most certainly 
a wat-machine. 

‘* Chase heading through Musa Bay. 
I’m going in after her, Creighton, 

. risking the reefs and shoal- 
ing soundings,” the Commander- 
Lieutenant said, in a voice charged 
with impetuosity. “Slow ahead both, 
till we’ve fixed her course. No; no 
wasting ammunition on her. We’ll 
just run her down.” 

““That’s to be done easily enough 
—corraling her,” regretfully replied 
the lieutenant, newly promoted and 
yearning for feats of glory, as he 
drove the engine-room telegraph hard 
over and round again, ringing every 
bell in the gongs below. 

Gutteridge glanced at the dis- 
appointed officer, a grin overspread- 
ing his round, jovial face. But just 
then a gun thudded out, faint and 
ominous, away ahead on Fuga 
Island. His grin fled. He gave a 
heave of his broad shoulders. 

‘“Seems there’s someone waiting 
for the Baltntang,” said he, full of a 
gay cheerfulness. 

With her bridge and lookouts 
vigilant for the blink of coral reefs, 
and leadsmen busy in the bows, the 
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United States auxiliary warship held 
onwards in pursuit. 

Ahead, the Jap looked like a 
miniature vessel; every detail 
aboard her showed sharp, micro- 
scopic. through the crystalline atmo- 
sphere. Her deck works stood out 
like some’ infinitesimal carvings in- 
laid in the pellucid distance. The 
smoke from her coal furnaces hung 
on the wind like a wavy scarf against 
the ardent blue sky of morning. 

Off the Balintang’s starboard bow, 
the south-west shoulder of Fuga 
Island, thick with tropical vegetation, 
was quickly becoming higher and 
larger, and low-lying Bari to port 
now showed its swampy shore, with 
Mabak’s thumb-shape beyond. 

Then of an instant the fugitive 
whipped up a hoist of signals, she 
fired three rounds out of her bow gun, 
and the American surmise as to 
the enemy’s neighbourhood leaped 
into all the realities of death-and- 
life hostilities. 

Out of Musa Bay, two large motor 
launches came racing down on her 
with the speed of express trains, and 
more guns banged the alarm. With 
his heart beginning to thump, Gut- 
teridge stared up-bay through his 
binoculars. 

‘“‘Corraling the chase, eh?” he 
ejaculated, in a gloating voice. “‘ We 
have happened on a whole bag of 
their tricks. . . . Something better 
than I expected. ... Coraling a 
lot of ’em.”’ 

In mid-bay, opposite the channel 
leading westward out of it, between 
Bari and Mabak Islands, and north- 
east of Bari, where the bottom of 
rotten coral and coarse sand afford 
a good holding ground, a clutch of 
five vessels lay moored at irregular 
intervals. Two of them were most 
evidently tank steamers with oil fuel, 
for close abeam of each rode a 
destroyer with the store ship’s oil 


trunks leading into her fore and aft, 
replenishing her storages. From the 
other auxiliaries, lying off at some 
distance from their inflammable con- 
sorts, boats were plying, some towing 
lightering rafts heavily-burdened with 
fresh stores for the destroyers. 

At the landing place in Fuga’s 
palmetto-fringed shore, a couple of 
boats were just putting off. Between 
them and the auxiliaries a large 
destroyer was hurriedly getting under 
weigh, and now swaying her ugly 
black snout towards the Balintang. 

The bay had all the bustle of an 
headquarters. 

Opening a hot fire on the nearing 
vedettes and on the. chase, that 
wisely enough was scurrying into 
the open by the Bari-Mabak channel 
and thus evading her fate, the 
United States warship entered her 
attack. | 

Now, just as Japan in the Man- 
chunan Tragedy of 1904-5 made use of 
“certain places,”—Haijui, the Blonde 
and the Elliot Islands and others— 
to great and lasting advantages in 
pressing forward the strategies of her 
tireless offensive, so in the contest 
with the States for mastery of the 
Pacific was she essaying to do the 
same against the Philippines, that 
stretch of innumerable islands as yet 
more than comparatively helpless. 
Not yet had ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s web feet ”’ 
crossed the vastness of the Pacific, 
and this in a manner the originator 
of the historic phrase could never 
have dreamt of. 

At the outbreak of the war the 
enemy’s destroyers and their auxili- 
aries had been detached from their 
battle squadrons now _ operating 
against Manila and to eastward. 
Based on “certain places ”’ that com- 
mand the north and west coastlines 
of the Philippines’ archipelago, they 
were now about to paralyse all 
coastal commerce, reinforce the 


insurrectionary movement, and work 
general consternation and panic. 
The Sinister East had left nothing 
undone that might mar the success 
of her sudden attack. Japan strikes 
tostrike hard—comprehensively. Her 
intention was to lop off, maim, the 
overseas tenacles of the United 
States, thinking to bleed the body of 
the Mother Country even as Russia’s. 
On board the Balintang, her com- 
manding officer, his body jammed 
against the bridge-rail, had caught 
his breath in his stubborn resolution 
to control himself. His eyes fled past 
the motor launches already niddled 
and sinking, on to the destroyer, 
gathering speed as she came down on 
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him, her 44-inch quick-firers vomit-— 


ing their bursting projectiles into the 
Balintang’s unarmoured bows and 
forecastle. Like the crack of a whip 
came his orders, and the belching 
15-pounders slanted their muzzles 
as if automatically, bespattering the 
destroyer with their shells. 

Ahead, sparks flashed in the sunlit 
air. Harsh, metallic wailings, and 
the whizz of shell shrieked, deafening 
in the ear. The Japanese destroyers 
and auxiliaries had opened a furious 
cannonade. 

Their hurricane of death swept 
forth, ravening upon the Balintang. 
On her forecastle, the men of the 
4.5 quickfirer were cut down, all save 
the gunlayer. Almost at once the 
port gun had been put out of action 
by a projectile exploding on its 
breech-block, wrecking the gear and 
armoured shield and decimating its 
men. 

As the American edged away to 
bring her port broadside to bear on 
the enemy ahead, the approaching 
destroyer rushed into Gutteridge’s 
vision like a thing demoniac—long, 
low, lean, spurting out incessant 
smoke and flame against him. The 
next second she dissolved into a 
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gout of yellow fire and stinking 
black smoke, for a 4.5-inch shell had 
plugged her, opening up her inside 
and firing her oil storage. Blasted 
with the fire and ruptured to her 
waterline, she sagged shoreward on 
Bari Island reef, very soon to sink, 
her after quickfirer firing furiously 
till the water, as it mounted the 
tilting deck, poured down its ammu- 
nition scuttle. 

On board the Balintang a gunner’s 
mate, his left brow slit by a splinter 
and bleeding heavily, stepped on the 
bridge, touched Gutteridge on the 
shoulder. . 

““ Number two starboard jammed,” 
he reported huskily, and saluted as 
if he had St. Vitus’ dance. “ Shelter 
deck——”’ 

But that instant a gush of white- 
hot slivers from shell wrecking the 
bridge to starboard hacked and 
pierced him from top to toe. He 
tumbled on his side, wnthing and 
shrieking in agony, though the com- 
mander remainéd untouched save for 
a cut ear. 

The Balintang shuddered as the 
enemy’s smashing blows drove home. 
Her boats, protected by mantlets of 
junk, were being beaten into match- 
wood. Davits, ventilators, and funnel 
were twisted and torn as if by light- 
ning. Another shell totally de- 
molished the remaining structure ‘of 
the chart-house, and the force of the 
explosion hurled the wheel away, 
leaving the helmsman_insensible, 
lying on his face. 

Gutteridge sprang to the auxiliary 
wheel. 

He had received a wound in the 
right shoulder, and from his elbow 
the blood was dripping heavily. But 
he was unawares. A steel-cast resolu- 
tion lined his livid features. Beneath 
the heavy, protruding brows, his 
eyes narrowed to pin-points of glitter- 
ing fire. 
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At full speed he thrust his warship 
between the two destroyers and their 
storeships. 

His port and starboard broadsides 
crashed out. 

The Jap to starboard took a 
sudden dip by the head, her bows 
wrenched out of her by the Balin- 
tang’s gunners; the oil-tank abeam 
of her burst into dense clouds of 
smoke and jets of flame. She did not 
stay to trip her kedges, but slipping 


cables, ran herself on Fuga’s west’ 


shore. But the destroyer to port was 
making able and desperate efforts 
to get under weigh, and effecting a 
good use of her quick-firers. Just 
as her twin torpedo tubes swung 
round on their racer and bore on the 
American, shells from the latter 
drilled in her side like some gigantic 
mallet, bursting it open, and she took 
a heavy list, submerging her tubes 
and pieces. 

Yet Gutteridge had no eyes for 
her or the auxiliaries, one or two of 
which were essaying to escape by 
the Bari-Mabak Channel. From away 
ahead fresh guns were swelling the 
infernal discord. ‘Two destroyers, 
flying down in line ahead and just 
closing the north channel, between 
Bari and Fuga Island’s north-west 
tip, had engrossed him, heart and 
brain. 

In him a savage exultation was 
clamouring for appeasement ; blood 
lust thrilled his veins. 

The old savagery that weighs no 
odds wholly possessed him. In his 
tense state of mind and nerves his 
grinning face was grotesque and 
ludicrous. 

A stream of projectiles from the 
leading Japanese splashed the Balin- 
tang’s fore-deck, and the enemy swung 
hard to starboard in the narrow 
channel with the intention of deliver- 
ing a raking broadside. But the 
American, with her wheel jammed 


down and starboard engine reversed 
full speed astern, veered to port, and 
prevented this manceuvre. Yet she 
suffered heavily. 

Two men at her forecastle gun 
dropped to the deck, and the gun- 
layer fell, grovelling on his shattered 
chest, a projectile having shot away 
the top of the gun-shield into splinters. 
Her upperworks looked as if they 
had been clawed and hammered at 
by gigantic picks and crowbars. The 
funnel was shattered down to its 
heater, and stood cocked insecurely, 
kept in its place by its starboard 
guys. Exploding missiles had ripped 
a huge cavity in her quarter-deck, 
wrecking the cabins beneath and 
bending and twisting the stout frame- 
work and steel girders. 

But a shelter-deck 15-pounder sent 
its shell into the leading Jap’s amid- 
ships, tearing out her side and work- 
ing havoc in the fire-room. A great 
cloud of woolly steam shot up from 
her. There followed the dull, rasping 
roar of rending steel as the force of 
the explosion split the Havatort’s 
belly asunder. 

From the fringes of foam edging 
the heads of the coral reefs stretching 
north east from Bari into the passage, 
the Commander-Lieutenant despe- 
rately thrust the Balintang away. 
As he shoved the wheel hard over 
and rang his port engine astern, a 
segment of metal from the battered 
forecastle, zipping between his nght 
arm and side, slit his clothing and 
flesh like a razor. The following 
moment a horrible numbness in his 
limbs took him even as an electric 
shock. And the blue sea ahead and 
the bright blue sky, the mangroves 
and palmettoes lining the shore on 
either beam—the hull and gouting 
gun and flaring smoke-stacks of the 


enemy’s rear destroyer charging 
down—all suddenly vanished into 
nothing. 
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In the same instant of thought it 
came to Gutteridge that some one 
inside his mouth was trying to blow 
his whistle. As if caught by the 
ankles he toppled on his face, dark- 
ness enveloping his senses. 

When he opened his eyes it was 
_ upon a stump of broken after bridge- 
rail, the wrecked chart-house, and in 
front of it Lieutenant Creighton, his 
head bandaged, left arm in a gory 
sling, and right holding the binoculars 
to his eyes. 

‘Pumps gaining on the leakages,” 
he heard him say to someone, and 
he put down the glasses. “‘ Thank 
God. ‘Fhere’s a chance for her yet, 
then. Beach her in the bay round 
Diabolo Point. No; that last Jap 
doesn’t intend coming out after us. 
They’ve all got more in the bellies 


than ever went in by the hatchways. 
By God, Gutteridge has shown us 
something. Made the most of it. 
Yes ee 

Again the oblivion of stupor swept 
into the moaning commanding officer 
of the Balintang. And far, far away 
in the north-north-west the fugitive 
auxiliaries were. still scuttling for 
their own zone of safety. Away 
astern, their seaworthy consorts in 
Musa Bay were picking up survivors 
before abandoning the anchorage. 
With steadily-thumping engines and 
squelching pumps the Balintang held 
onwards for North Luzon and Point 
Diabolo. | 

Already rough and blistered hands 
were trying to succour the wounded 
cluttering her decks. The trophies of 
victory ! 


‘(AND FAR, FAR AWAY IN THE NORTH-NORTH-WEST THE FUGITIVE AUXILIARIES WERE SCUTTLING FOR THEIR OWN 
ZONE OF SAFETY.” 


IN TRANSITER 


BY BEATRICE MOLYNEUX 


Night, with its purple hours, 
Heaven, with its golden stars, 
Time and Eternity 

Linked by a Soul’s frail bars. 


Tramp of the mighty Host 
Crossing Life’s pulsing sand— 
Into the shadowed vale— 
Inte the silent land. 


THE GLAMOUR OF OCTOBER. 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON. 


Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only thro’ the faded leaf 

The chestnut pattering to the ground. 


Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silver gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold. 

But when all the poets have sung 
their praises, when the artists have 
given us of their best; when, as 
sportsmen, we have hailed the month 
of the lordly salmon, the pheasant 
and the fox, and drank deep of the 
wine of the golden autumn time, 
there still remains—somewhere in the 
great, quiet heart of the slumbering 
country—a quality of beauty and 
peace which passeth understanding. 
Science has been busy explaining to 
us that there is nothing of : 

The beauty’s ruin and the life’s defeat 


in these lovely October woods, that 
the yellow of the ash, the hectic of 
the bramble, and the elm tree’s 
scarlet blush have been there all 
the summer, only they were hidden 
by the green. And that now the 
life of the living leaf—the flowing 
sap which throbbed through the 
hidden channels—is being drawn back 
again into the safe harbour of bark 
and wood, there to wait until 


. Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o er the dreaming earth and fill 

With living hues and odonrs plain and hill. 

We are taught to remember that 
the “sere and yellow leaf” is no 
object for morbid contemplation, that 
it is, on the contrary, a most signifi- 
cant emblem of resurrection. For 
long before autumn comes, before 
the summer is far spent, the tree 
has been prepating for another spring. 
Now every twig terminates in a bud 
of promise, and the seeds of a future 


life lie hidden in the still but pregnant 
earth. But, however true this may 
be, the poets were not wrong when 


_ they found some melancholy in the 


“dirge of the dying year,” and 
saw : 


The calm leaves float 
Each to bis rest beneath their parent shade. 


Is it that man, being such an 
integral part of nature’s whole, still 


‘retains some lingering vestiges of 


that annual preparation for a long, 
long sleep, which the trees are now 
undergoing and whose morning joy 
he never, in the days of his un- 
consciousness, hoped to see? Does 
he instinctively feel a kind of sym- 
pathy for these yellow leaves— 
mere things of clay from which 
the life has  fled—because _ their 
lives have been little epitomes of 
his own? Because, too, they have 
lisped the infant language of the carly 
year, felt the gladness of April, the 
feverish rush of May, and known the 
sumptuous vanities of summer ? Like 
him they have felt the touch of the 
soft rain, the warm kisses:of the sun. 
They have grown old, and in the 
quiet autumn days gone gently down 
the stream of Time. 

Now leaves will appear in the 
places where the old ones have been. 
They will be like them, as children 
resemble their parents, but until 
they have learnt 


To have enjoy'd the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 


and have endured the trials as well 
as the joys of life they will not be 
quite the same. 

Thus we instinctively love the 
month of corn and wine and oil be- 
cause it appeals to our deepest 
sympathies. In the pathos which 
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must underly the glories of the 
surrendered year; in the return of 
the honeysuckle and the rose to the 
hedgerows; in the songs of birds, 
which at morning and evening give 
us snatches of their spring rhapso- 
dies which they have half forgotten ; 
in the obsessing quietude of the 
blue valleys which is hushed to a 
deeper slumber by the mellow music 
of some distant thresher, and in the 
drowsy yellow-hammer’s song, which 
inspires dreamy recollections of the 
days when the broom and the gorse 
were flaming on the hills, are woven 
memories which we love the best. 

There is no season which passes 
away so slowly, so reluctantly as this 
one. Like a ripeand kindly old age 
it ebbs smoothly into the ocean of 
the past. Like the dying pile of 
a wood-fire at evening: of embers 
which glow into flame and die away 
to glow again, the season lives and 
lingers. Even the winter, whose 
shadow steals slowly across the earth 
when the last warm glow ‘of the 
burning day has faded from the 
russet woods, holds back his icy heel 
and refrains for a little while from 
crushing the delicate beauty of these 
gilded pavements of earth. 

Rough days may have come in 
harvest, and rude storms have chilled, 
with long, straight furrows of steely 
water, the warm, brown tones of the 
ploughed stubbles. The wind may 
have been loud in the trees o’ nights, 
the wrangling rooks blown like dere- 
lict leaves about the skies, but 
there has returned again and again 
the sweet tranquillity of the season 
of mists. Only the silvered vapours 
of morn have lain @ little heavier 
upon the dew-drenched meadows. 
A fuller cmmson has come to the 
beech. Acoms have tapped from 
bough to bough in the oak woods 
and the gorgeous pheasant, who 
has wandered far from home, lent 


his splendour to the bramble brakes. 
But soon the shadows grow longer, 
and lonely partridges call to each 
other in the grey. There is_ the 
faintest suggestion of a frosty nip 
in the air. The frail leaves feel 
its breath, and in the silent night 
a dainty birch shakes out her tresses 
and sprinkles the frosted lane with 
a fluttering shower of golden leaves. 

But if October is the month of 
Nature’s supremest glory, it is to the 
sportsman the opening of a wider 
scope for activity than is afforded 
at any other season. The trout, it is 
true, is enjoying a well-earned respite 
under -the protection of the -law, 
but the noble salmon has come up 
from the sea with all the glamour of 
life and strength and beauty upon 
him. And, after all, is there any- 
thing in the whole realm of the 
year’s sport to compare with the 
first run of the season which this 
king of fishes affords us? Is there 
anything of its kind to compare 
with the enchantment of these moun- 
tain rivers which the salmon may 
now so worthily claim as its own? 
To wade shoulder-deep through the 
sinking bracken in the deep clefts 
of the hills where the dew-beads of 
morning scintillate till noon and where 
countless gossamers gleam like silken 
strands of opal across the open 
gaps in the trees is, in itself, a never- 
to - be - forgotten joy. Rowan 
trees, yellow and scarlet, hang their 
clusters of coral beads against the 
autumn blue, some purple heather 
still embroiders the grandeur of the 
mighty rocks which are tumbled 
about in utterest confusion—gigantic, 
broken toys of time and flood. The 
nuts are loose and brown in their 
ragged, leafy jackets, and that wild 
erratic song of the mountain black- 
bird, softened by distance, comes to 
us in broken syllables across the 
dreamy air, It is under such 
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conditions as these that the angler 
sets forth to match his skill with 
the ‘‘ monsters of the deep ’—great 
fishes whose lives are still steeped 
in an unfathomable mystery and 
wonder, and who lie there in 
the broken .waters of the foam- 
ing river just as they did last year 
—just as they have done, perhaps, 
every autumn since the days when 
man was but “little better than the 
ape.” 

If there is something that is 
exhilarating, that calls forth the 
very acme of sporting skill and 
physical endurance in wielding eigh- 
teen feet of greenheart and a line of 
twice that length with a nicety and 
precision that can never be quite 
realised or understood by those who 
‘are strangers to the art, what shall 
we say of that supreme moment when 
there is an eddying swirl upon the 
water, a dull tightening of the line 
and that thrilling response of the 
clicking reel? Any weariness that 
may have grown upon us, any dis- 
appointment we may have felt are 


forgotten when the tell-tale tug is_ 


followed by a rush of the unseen 
salmon to the depths of the still 
waters of the pool. And imme- 
diately there follows the gentle tight- 
ening of the line, that rise of the great 
fish to the surface, the leap of a full 
yard into the air—an awful moment 
when we know that the line must 
slacken with almost inevitably disas- 
trous consequences—and the plunge 
again into the current when the 
straining rod again assures us that 
our prey is still on and firmly held. 
Down among the strong waters where 
sharp-edged boulders may fray our 
delicate cast or the sheer weight 


of the flood break the best of tackle, 
the powerful fish fights with a dogged 
persistence and enduring vigour. 
Minutes pass like half-hours, while, 
with alternate rushes up-stream and 
down, with the wild shriek of the 
check as again ten, twenty yards of 
line are hauled away from us in that 
last mighty effort to escape, and the 
beautiful rod yields and answers to 
every strain. But at length the 
wild runs shorten and the winding 
reel tells the tale of victory, and 
provided the gaff does its work pro- 
perly, the wonderful creature’ who 
has afforded us a taste of the noblest 


sport which a nation of sportsmen 


could conceive is laid upon the short, 
wet grass below the hazel bushes. 
And the contents of the flask are 
shared with our gillie and pipes are 
lit. The incidents of the fight are 
gone over again, the weight of the 
prize is guessed, and those old con- 
troversies as to why the fish dash 
so madly at that monstrous thing 
called by courtesy “a fly,” when 
they think they will, what they feed 
upon and what the dark secrets— 
still hidden from the light of science — 
of their lives are return involuntarily 
to our thoughts. We think of these 
things by the waterside and talk 
about them in the smoke room at 
nights. .And although we are still 
left wondering: still left as much in 
the dark as ever we were, the honest 
sportsman cannot but breathe a 
prayer of thanksgiving, and drink 
the toast of homage to those romantic 
fishes who—let their moods be as 
variable as those of women: their 
spirits as wayward as the winds— 
yield him such an enchanting and 
manly sport. 
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IN THE BROKEN WATERS OF 


LEGEND OF THE ARABIAN 
ASTROLOGER 


By WASHINGTON IRVING 


Illustrated by V. Lecomte 


N old times, many hundred 
| years ago, there was a Moorish 
king named Aben Habuz, who 
reigned over the kingdom of 
Granada. He was a retired conqueror, 
that is to say, one who, having in 
his more youthful days led a life 
of constant foray and depredatton, 
now that he was grown feeble and 
superannuated, “languished for re- 
pose,” and desired nothing more 
than to live at peace with all the 
world, to husband his laurels, and 
to enjoy in quiet the possessions he 
had wrested from his neighbours. 

It so happened, however, that this 
most reasonable and pacific old 
monarch had young rivals to deal 
with ; princes full of his early passion 
for fame and fighting, and who were 
disposed to call him to account for 
the scores he had run up with their 
‘fathers. 
his own territories, also, which during 
the days of his vigour he had treated 


with a high hand, were prone, now. 


that he languished for repose, to 


rise in rebellion and threaten to 
invest him in his capital. Thus he 
had foes on every side; and as 


Granada is surrounded by wild and 
craggy mountains, which hide the 
approach of an enemy, the unfortu- 
nate Aben Habuz was kept in a 
constant state of vigilance and alarm, 
not knowing in what quarter hostili- 
ties might break out. 

It was in vain that he built watch- 
towers on the mountains, and 
stationed guards at every pass with 


Certain distant districts of: 


orders to make fires by night and 
smoke by day, on the approach of 
an enemy. His alert foes, baffling 
every precaution, would break out 
of some unthought-of defile, ravage 
his lands beneath his very nose, and 


then make off with pmsoners and 


booty to the mountains. Was ever 
peaceable and retired conqueror in a 
more uncomfortable predicament ? 

While Aben Habuz was harassed 
by these perplexities and molesta- 
tions, an ancient Arabian physician 
arrived at his court. His grey beard. 
descended to his girdle, and he had 
every mark of extreme age, yet he 
had travelled almost the whole way 
from Egypt on foot, with no other 
aid than a staff, marked with hiero- 
glyphics. His fame had preceded 
him. His name was Ibrahim Ebn Abu 
Ayub ; he was said to have lived ever 
since the days of Mahomet, and to be 
son of Abu Ayub, the last of the 
companions of the Prophet. He had, 
when a child, followed the conquering 
army of Amru into Egypt, where he 
had remained many years studying 
the dark sciences, and particularly 
magic among the Egyptian priests. 

It was, moreover, said that he had 
found out the secret of prolonging 
life by means of which he had arrived 
to the great age of upwards of two 
centuries, though, as he did not 
discover the secret until well stricken 
in years, he could only perpetuate 
his grey hairs and wrinkles. 

This wonderful old man was 
honourably entertained by the king ; 
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who, like most superannuated 
monarchs, began to take physicians 
into great favour. He would have 
assigned him an apartment in his 
palace, but the astrologer preferred 
a cave in the side of the hill which 
rises above the city of Granada, 
being the same on which the Alhambra 
has since been built. He caused the 
cave to be enlarged so as to form a 
spacious and lofty hall, with a 
circular hole at the top, through 
which, as through .a well, he could 
see the heavens and behold the stars 
even at mid-day. The walls of this 
hall were covered with Egyptian 
hieroglyphics with cabalistic symbols 
and with the figures of the stars in 
their signs. This hall he furnished 
with many implements, fabricated 
under his directions by cunning 
artificers of Granada, but the occult 
properties of which were known only 
to himself. 


“AN ANCIENT ARARIAN PHYSI- 
CIAN ARRIVED AT HIS COURT,’ ' 


In a little while the sage [brahim 
became the bosom counsellor, of the 
king, who applied to him for advice 
in every emergency. Aben Habuz 
was once inveighing against) the in- 
justice of his neighbours, and_be- 
wailing the restless vigilance he had 
to observe to guard himself against 
their invasions; when fhe had 
finished, the astrologer remained 
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silent for a moment, and then replied, 
“Know, O-king, that, when I was 
in Egypt, I beheld a great marvel 
devised by a pagan priestess of old. 
On a mountain, above the city of 
Borsa, and overlooking the great 
valley of the Nile, was a figure of a 
ram, and above it a figure of a cock, 
both of molten brass, and turning 
upon a pivot. Whenever the country 
. was threatened with invasion, the 
ram would turn in the direction of 
the enemy, and the cock would crow ; 
upon this the mhabitants of the city 
knew of the danger, and of the 
quarter from which it was approach- 
ing, and could take timely means to 
guard against it.”’ 

““God is great!” exclaimed the 
pacific Aben Habuz, “‘ what a treasure 
would be such a ram to keep an eye 
upon these mountains around me; 
and then such a cock, to crow in 
time of danger! Allah Akbah! how 
securely I might sleep in my palace 
with such sentinels on the top!” 

The astrologer waited until the 
ecstasies of the king had subsided, 
and then proceeded : 

‘* After the victorious Amru (may 
he rest in peace!) had finished his 
conquest of Egypt, I remained among 
the priests of the land, studying the 
rites and ceremonies of their idola- 
trous faith, and seeking to make 
myself master of the hidden know- 
ledge for which they are renowned. 
I was one day seated on the banks 
of the Nile, conversing with an ancient 
priest, when he pointed to the mighty 
pyramids which rose like mountains 
out of the neighbouring desert. ° All 
that we can teach thee,’ said he, 
‘is nothing to the knowledge locked 
up in those mighty piles. In the 
centre of the central pyramid is a 
scpulchral chamber, in which is en- 
closed the mummy of the high priest 
who aided in rearing that stupendous 
pile; and with him is buried a 


wondrous book of knowledge, contain- 
ing all the secrets of magic and art. 
This book was given to Adam after 
his fall, and was handed down from 
generation to generation to King 
Solomon the Wise, and by its aid he 
built the Temple of Jerusalem. How 
it came into the possession of 
the builder of the pyramids is 
known to Him alone who knows all 
things.’ 

‘When I heard these words of 
the Egyptian priest, my heart burned 
to get possession of that book. I 
could command the service of many 
of the soldiers of our conquering 
army, and of a number of the native 
Egyptians ; with these I set to work, 
and pierced the solid mass of the 
pyramid, until, after great toil, I 
came upon one of its interior and 
hidden passages. Following this up, 
and threading a fearful labyrinth, I 
penetrated into the very heart of 
the pyramids, even to the sepulchral 
chamber, where the mummy of the 
high-priest had lain for ages. I 
broke through the outer cases of the 
mummy, unfolded its many wrappers 
and bandages, and at length found 
the precious volume on its bosom. 
I seized it with a trembling hand, 
and groped my way out of the 
pyramid, leaving the mummy in its 
dark and silent sepulchre, there to 
await the final day of resurrection and 
judgment.” 

‘Son of Abu Ayub,” exclaimed 
Aben Habuz, “‘thou hast been a 
great traveller, and seen marvellous 
things; but of what avail to me is 
the secret of the pyramid, and the 
volume of knowledge of the wise 
Solomon ? ” 

‘This itis, O king! By the study 
of that book I am instructed in all 
magic arts, and can command the 
assistance of genii to accomplish my 
plans. The mystery of the Talisman 
of Borsa is therefore familiar to me, 
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and such a talisman can I make, nay, 
one of greater virtues.” 

“*O wise son of Abu Ayub,” cried 
Aben Habuz. “better were such a 
talisman than all the watch towers 
on the hills, and sentinels upon the 
borders. Give me such a safeguard, 


and the riches of my treasury are at” 


thy command.” 

The astrologer immediately set to 
work to gratify the wishes of the 
monarch. He caused a great tower 
to be erected upon the top of the 
royal palace, which stood on the 
brow of the hill of the Albaycin. 
The tower was built of stones brought 
from Egypt, and taken, it is said, 
from one of the pyramids. In the 
upper part of the tower was a circular 
hall} with windows looking towards 
every point of the compass, and 
before each window was a table on 
which was arranged, as on a chess- 
board, a mimic army of horse and 
foot, with the effigy of the potentate 
that ruled in that direction, all carved 
of wood. To each of these tables 
there was a small lance, no bigger 
than a bodkin, on which were en- 

aved certain Chaldaic characters. 

his hall was kept constantly closed, 
by a gate of brass, with a great lock 
of steel, the key of which was in 
possession of the king. 

On the top of the tower was a 
bronze figure of a Moorish horseman, 
fixed on a pivot, with a shield on one 
arm and his lance elevated per- 
pendicularly. The face of the horse- 
man was towards the city, as if 
keeping guard over it; but if. any 
foe were at hand, the figure would 
turm in that direction, and would 
level the lance as if for action. 

When this talisman was finished, 
Aben Habuz was all impatient to 
try its virtues, and longed as ardently 
for an invasion as he had ever sighed 
after repose. His desire was soon 
gratified. 


Tidings were brought, 


early one morning, by the sentinel 
appointed to watch the tower; that 
the face of the bronze horseman was 
turned towards the mountains of 
Elvira, and that his lance pointed 
directly against the Pass of Lope. 

“Let the drums and trumpets 
sound to arms, and all Granada be 
put on the alert,” said Aben Habuz. 

“OQ king,” said the astrologer, 
“let not your city be disquieted, nor 
your warriors called to arms; we 
need no aid of force to deliver you 
from your enemies. Dismiss your 
attendants, and let us proceed alone 
to the secret hall of the tower.” 

The ancient Aben Habuz mounted 
the staircase of the tower, leaning 
on the arm of the still more ancient 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub. They un- 
locked the brazen door and entered. 
The window that looked towards the 
Pass of Lope was open. 

“Tn this direction,” said the astro- 
loger “lies the danger; approach, 
O king, and behold the mystery of 
the table.”’ | 

King Aben Habuz approached the 
seeming chessboard, on which were 
arranged the small wooden effigies, 
when, to his surprise, he perceived 
that they were all in motion. The 
horses pranced and curveted, the 
warriors brandished their weapons, 
and there was a faint sound of drums 
and trumpets, and the clang of arms, 
and neighing of steeds; but all no 
louder, nor more distinct, than the 
hum of the bee, or the summer-fly, 
in the drowsy ear of him who lies at 
noontide in the shade. 

* Behold, O king,” said the astro- 
loger, “‘a proof that thy enemies are 
even now in the field. They must 
be advancing through yonder moun- 
tains, by the Pass of Lope. Would 
you produce a panic and confusion 
amongst them, and cause them to 
retreat without loss of life, strike 
these effigies with the butt-end of 


{ 
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this magic lance; would you cause 
bloody feud and carnage, strike with 
the point.” | 

A livid streak passed across the 
countenance of Aben Habuz; he seized 


the lance with trembling eagerness ;- 


his grey beard wagged with exulta- 
tion as he tottered toward the table : 


“Son of Abu Ayub,” exclaimed he, 


in chuckling tone, “I think we will 
have a little blood!” 

So saying, he thrust the magic 
lance into some of the pigmy effigies, 
and belaboured others with the butt- 
end, upon which the former fell as 
dead upon the board, and the rest 
turning upon each other, began, 
- pell-mell, a chance-medley fight. 

It was with difficulty the astrologer 
could stay the hand of the most 
pacific of monarchs and prevent 
him from absolutely exterminating 
his foes; at length he prevailed 
upon him to leave the tower, and 
to send out scouts to the mountains 
by the Pass of Lope. 

They returned with the intelli- 
gence that a Christian army had 
advanced through the heart of the 
Sierra, almost within sight of Granada, 
where a dissension had broken out 
among them; they had turned 
their weapons against each other, 
and after much slaughter had re- 
treated over the border. 

Aben Habuz was transported with 
joy on thus proving the efficacy 
of the talisman. “At length,” said 
he, ‘‘ I shall lead a life of tranquillity, 
and have all my cnemies in my 
power. O wise son of Abu Ayub, 
what can I bestow on thee in reward 
for such a blessing ? ” 

“The wants of an old man and a 
philosopher, O king, are few and 
simple ; grant me but the means of 
fitting up my cave as a suitable 
hermitage, and I am content.” 

“How noble is the moderation 
of the truly wise ?”’ exclaimed Aben 


_ sun,” said he, 


Habuz, secretly pleased at the cheap- 
ness of the recompense. He sum- 
moned his treasurer, and bade him 
fispense whatever sums might be 
required by Ibrahim to complete 
and furnish his hermitage. 

The astrologer now gave orders 
to have various chambers hewn out 
of the solid rock, so as to form ranges 
of apartments connected with his 
astrological hall; these he caused 
to be furnished with luxurious otto- 
mans and divans, and the walls to 
be hung with the richest silks of 
Damascus. “I am an old man,’ 
said he, “and can no longer rest 
my bones on stone couches, and 
these damp walls require covering.” 

He had baths, too, constructed, 
and provided with all kinds of per- 
fumes and aromatic oils. “For a 
bath,” said he, “is necessary to 
counteract the ngidity of age, and 
to restore the freshness and supple- 
ness to the frame withered by study.”’ 

He caused the apartments to be 
hung with innumerable silver and 
crystal lamps, which he filled with 
a fragrant oil prepared according to 
a receipt discovered by him in the 
tombs of Egypt. ‘ This oil was per- 
petual in its nature, and diffused 
a soft radiance like the tempered 
light of day. “The lhght of the 
“is too garish and 
violent for the eyes of the old man, 
and the light of the lamp is more 
congenial to the studies of a philo- 
sopher.” 

The treasurer of King Aben Habuz 
groaned at the sums daily demanded 
to fit up this hermitage, and he 
carried his complaints to the king. 
The royal word, however, had been 


given; Aben Habuz shrugged his 
shoulders: “ Wemust have patience, 
said he; ‘“‘ this old man has taken 


his idea of a philosophic retreat 
from the interior of the pyramids, 
and of the vast ruins of Egypt ; 
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“SO SAYING HE THRUST THE 


MAGIC LANCE 


INTO SOME OF THE PIGMY EFFIGIEs," 
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but all things have an end, and so 
will the furnishing of his cavern.” 

The king was in the nght; the 
hermitage was at length complete, 
and formed a sumptuous subterranean 
palace. The astrologer expressed 
himself perfectly content, and, shut- 
ting himself up, remained for three 
whole days buried in study. At the 
end of that time he appeared again 
before the treasurer. ‘“‘One thing 
more is necessary,” said he, ‘ one 
trifling solace for the intervals of 
mental labour.” 

‘“O wise Ibrahim, I am bound to 
furnish everything necessary for thy 
solitude; what more dost thou 
require ?”’ | 

‘‘T would fain have a few dancing- 
women.” 

‘* Dancing-women,”’ 
treasurer, with surprise. 

** Dancing women,” replied the sage 
gravely; “and let them be young 
and fair to look upon; for the sight 
of youth and beauty is refreshing. 
A few will suffice, for I am a philo- 
sopher of simple habits and easily 
satisfied.” 

While the philosophic Ibrahim 
Abu Ayub passed his time thus 
sagely in his hermitage, the pacific 
Aben Habuz carried on furious cam- 
paigns in effigy in his tower. It 
was a glorious thing for an old 
man, like himself, of quiet habits, 
to have war made easy, and to be 
enabled to amuse himself in his 
chamber by brushing away whole 
armies hke so many swarms of flies. 

For a time he noted in the in- 
dulgence of his humours, and even 
taunted and insulted his neighbours 
to induce them to make incursions ; 
but by degrees they grew wary from 
repeated disasters, until no one ven- 
tured to invade his territories. For 
many months the bronze horse- 
man remained on the peace estab- 
lishment, with his lance clevated 


echoed the 


in the air; and the worthy old 
monarch began to repine at the want 
of his accustomed sport, and to grow 
peevish at his monotonous tran- 
quillity. 

At length, one day, the talismanic 
horseman veered suddenly round, 
and lowering his lance, made a dead 
point towards the mountains of 
Guadix. Aben Habuz hastened to 
his tower, but the magic table in 
that direction remained quiet : not a 
single warrior was in motion. Per- 
plexed at the circumstance, he sent 
forth a troop of horse to scour the 
mountains and reconnoitre. They 
returned after a three days’ absence. 

‘* We have searched every mountain 
pass,” said they, “but not a helm 
nor spear was stirring. All that we 
have found in the course of our 
foray, was a Christian damsel of 
surpassing beauty, sleeping at noon- 
tide beside a fountain, whom we have 
brought away captive.” | 

‘* A damsel of surpassing beauty ! ”’ 
exclaimed Aben Habuz, his eyes 
gleaming with animation; “let 
her be conducted into my presence.”’ 

The beautiful damsel was accord- 
ingly conducted into his presence. 
She was arrayed with all the luxury 
of ornament that had _ prevailed 
among the Gothic Spaniards at the 
time of the Arabian conquest. Pearls 
of dazzling whiteness were entwined 
with her raven tresses; and jewels 
sparkled on her forehead, rivalling 
the lustre of her eyes. Around her 
neck was a golden chain, to which 
was suspended a silver lyre, which 
hung by her side. 

The flashes of her dark refulgent 
eye were like sparks of fire on the 
withered, yet combustible, heart of 
Aben Habuz; the swimming volup- 
tuousness of her gait made his senses 
rec]. ‘* Fairest of women,” cried he, 
with rapture, “who and what art 
thou ?” 
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“The daughter of one of the 
Gothic princes, who but lately ruled 
over this land. The armies of my 
father have been destroyed, as if 
by magic, among these mountains ; 
he has peen driven into exile, and 
his daughter is a captive.” 

“Beware, O king!” ‘whispered 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub, “ this may 
be one of those northern sorceresses 
of whom we have heard, who assume 
the most seductive forms to beguile 
the unwary; methinks I read witch- 
craftin her eye, and sorcery in every 
movement. Doubtless this is the 
enemy pointed out by the talisman.” 

“Son of Abu Ayub,” replied the 
king ; “ thou art a wise man, I grant, 
a conjuror for aught I know; but 
thou art little versed in the ways 
of woman. In that knowledge will 
I yield to no man; no, not to the 
wise Solomon himself, notwithstand- 
ing the number of his wives and 
concubines. As to this damsel, I 
see no harm in her; she is fair to 
look upon, and finds favour in my 
eyes.” 

‘““Hearken, O king!” replied the 
astrologer. ““T have given thee 
many victories by means of my 
talisman, but have never shared 
any of the spoil. Give me then 
this stray captive, to solace me in 
my solitude with her silver lyre. 
If she be indeed ,a sorceress, I have 
counter spells that set her charms 
at defiance.” 

“What! more women!” cried 
Aben Habuz. “Hast thou not 
already dancing-women enough to 
solace thee ?” 

“Dancing-women have I, it is 
true, but no singing-women. I would 
fain have a little minstrelsy to re- 
fresh my mind when weary with the 
toils of study.” 

‘“A truce with thy hermit crav- 
ings,” said the king, impatiently. 
‘‘ This damsel have I marked for 


my own. I see much comfort in 
her: even such comfort as David, 
the father of Solomon the Wise, 
found in the society of Abishag the 
Shunammite.” 

Further solicitation and remon- 
trances of the astrologer only pro- 


.voked a more peremptory reply 


from the monarch, and they parted 
in high displeasure. The.sage shut 
himself up in his hermitage to brood 
over his disappointment; ere he 
departed, however, he gave the king 
one more warning to beware of his 
dangerous captive. But where is 
the old man in love that, will listen 
to counsel? Aben Habuz resigned 
himself to the full sway of his passion. 
His only study was how to render 
himself amiable in the eyes of the 
Gothic beauty. He had not youth 
to recommend him, it is true, but 
then he had riches ; and when a lover 
is old, he is generally generous. The 
Zacatin of Granada was ransatked 
for the most precious merchandise of 
the East; silks, jewels, precious 
gems, exquisite perfumes, all that 
Asia and Africa yielded of rich and 
rare, were Javished upon the princess. 
All kinds of spectacles and festivities 
were devised for her entertainment ; 
minstrelsy, dancing, tournaments, 
bull - fights — Granada for a time 
was a scene of perpetual pageant. 
The Gothic princess regarded all 
this splendour with the air of onc 
accustomed to magnificence. She 
received everything as a homage 
due to her rank, or rather to her 
beauty; for beauty is more lofty 
in its exactions even than rank. 
Nay, she seemed to take a secret 
pleasure in exciting the monarch 
to expenses that made his treasury 
shrink, and then treating Ins extra- 
vagant gencrosity as a mere matter 
of course. With all his assiduity 
and munificence, also, the vencrable 
lover could not flatter himself that 
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he had made any impression on her 
heart. She never frowned on him, 
it is true, but then she never smiled. 
Whenever he began to plead his 
passion, she struck her silver lyre. 
There was a mystic charm in the 
sound. In an instant the monarch 
began to nod; a drowsiness stole 
over him, and he gradually sank 
into a sleep, from which he awoke 
wonderfully refreshed, but perfectly 
cooled for the time of his passion. 
This was very baffling to his suit ; 
but then these slumbers were accom- 
panied by agreeable dreams. which 
completely enthralled the senses of 
the drowsy lover; so he continued 
to dream on, while all Granada 
scoffed at his infatuation, and groaned 
at the treasures lavished for a 
song. 

At length a danger burst on the 
head of Aben Habuz against which 
his talisman yielded him no warning. 
An insurrection broke out in his 
very capital; his palace was sur- 
rounded by an armed rabble, who 
menaced his life and the life of his 
Christian paramour. A spark of his 
ancient warlike spirit was awakened 
in the breast of the monarch. At 
the head of a handful of his guards 
he sallied forth, put the rebels to 
flight, and crushed the insurrection 
in the bud. 

When quiet was again restored, 
he sought the astrologer, who still 
remained shut up in his hermitage, 
chewing the bitter cud of resentment. 

Aben Habuz approached him with 
a conciliatory tone. ‘“‘O wise son 
of Abu Ayub,” said he, “‘ well didst 
thou predict dangers to me from this 
captive beauty: tell me then, thou 
who art so quick at foresceing peril 
what I should do to avert it.” 

“Put from thee the infidel damsel 
who is the cause.” 

“Sooner would I part with my 
kingdom,” cried Aben Habuz. 
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“Thou art in danger of losing 


- both,” replied the astrologer. 


‘Be not harsh and angry, O most 
profound of philosophers; consider 
the double distress of a monarch and 
a lover, and devise some means of 
protecting me from the evils by 
which I am menaced. _I care not for 
grandeur, I care not for power, I 
languish only for repose; would 
that I had some quiet retreat where 
I might take refuge from the world, 
and all its cares, and pomps, and 
troubles, and devote the remainder of 
my days to tranquillity and love.” 

The astrologer regarded him for a 
moment from under his bushy eye- 
brows. 

‘*And what wouldst thou give, if 
I could provide thee such a retreat ? ”’ 

““Thou shouldst name thy own 
reward ; and whatever it might be, 
if within the scope of my power, as 
my soul liveth, it should be thine.”’ 

‘““Thou hast heard, O king, of the 
garden of Irem, one of the prodigies 
of Arabia the happy.” 

‘““T have heard of that garden ; it 
is recorded in the Koran, even in the 
chapter entitled “The Dawn of Day.’ 
I have, moreover, heard marvellous 
things related of it by pilgrims who 
had been to Mecca; but I con- 
sidered them wild fables, such as 
travellers are wont to tell who have 
visited remote countries.” 

‘* Discredit not, O king, the tales 
of travellers,”’ rejoined the astrologer, 
gravely, “for they contain precious 
rarities of knowledge brought from 
the ends of the earth. As to the 
palace and garden of Irem, what is 
generally told of them is true; I 
have seen them with mine own 
eyes; listen to my adventure, for 
it has a bearing upon the object of 
your request. 

“In my younger days, when a 
mere Arab of the desert, I tended 
my father’s camels. In traversing 
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the desert of Aden one of them 
strayed from the rest, and was lost. 
I searched after it for several days, 
but in vain, until, wearied and faint, 
I laid myself down at noontide, and 
slept under a palm-tree by the side 
of a scanty well. When I awoke I 
found myself‘at the gate of a city. 


I entered, and beheld noble streets | 


and squares, and market-places ; but 
all were silent and without an in- 
habitant. I wandered on until I 
came to a sumptuous palace, with a 
garden adorned with fountains and 
fish-ponds, and groves and flowers, 
and orchards laden with delicious 
fruit ; but still no one was to be seen. 
Upon which, appalled at this loneli- 
ness, I hastened to depart; and, 
after issuing forth at the gate of the 
city, I turned to look upon the place, 
but it was no longer to be seen: 
nothing but the silent desert ex- 
tended before my eyes. 

‘In the neighbourhood I met with 
an aged dervish, learned in the tradi- 
tions and secrets of the land, and 
related to him what had befallen me. 
‘This,’ said: he, ‘is the far-famed 
garden of Irem, one of the wonders 
of the desert. It only appears at 
times to some wanderer like thyself, 
gladdening him with the sight of 
towers and palaces and garden-walls 
overhung with richly-laden fruit trees, 
and then vanishes, leaving nothing 
- but a lonely desert. And this is the 
story of it. In old times, when this 
country was inhabited by the Addites, 
King Sheddad, the son of Ad, the 
great grandson of Noah, founded 
here a splendid city. When it was 
finished, and he saw its grandeur, 
his heart was puffed up with pride 
and arrogance, and he determined to 
build a royal palace, with gardens 
which should rival all related in the 
Koran of the celestial paradise. But 
the curse of heaven jell upon him 
for his presumption. He and his 


‘sight. 
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subjects were swept from the earth, 
and his splendid city, and palace, 
and gardens were laid under a per- 
petual spell which hides them from 
human sight, excepting that they 
are seen at intervals by way of keep- 
ing his sin in perpetual remem- 
brance.’ 

“This story, O king, and the 
wonders I had seen, ever dwelt 
in my mind; and in after years, 
when I had been in Egypt, and 
was possessed of the book of 
knowledge of Solomon the Wise, 
I determined to return and revisit 
the garden of Irem. I did so and 
found it revealed to my instructed 
I took possession of the palace 
of Sheddad, and passed several days 
in his mock paradise. The genii who 
watch over the place were obedient 
to my magic power, and revealed to 
me the spells by which the whole 
garden had been, as it were, conjured 
into existence, and by which it was 
rendered invisible. Such a palace 
and garden, O king, can I make for 
thee, even here, on the mountain 
above thy city. Do I not know all 
the secret spells ? and am I not in 
possession of the book of knowledge 
of Solomon the Wise ? ” . 
*“Q wise son of Abu Ayub!” 
exclaimed Aben Habuz, trembling 
with eagerness, ‘* thou art a traveller 
indeed, and hast seen and learned 
marvellous things ! Contrive me such 
a paradise, and ask any reward, even 
to the half of my kingdom.” 

** Alas!” replied the other, “‘ thou 
knowest I am an old man, and a 
philosopher, and @asily satisfied ; all 
the reward I ask js the first beast of 
burden, with its load, which shall 
enter the magic portal of the palace.” 

The monarch gladly agreed to so 
modcrate a stipulation, and the astro- 
loger began his work. On the summit 
of the hill, immediately above his 
subterranean hermitage, he caused a 
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great gateway or barbican to be 
erected, opening through the centre 
of a strong tower. 

There was an outer vestibule or 
porch, with a lofty arch, and within 
it a portal secured by massive gates. 
On the keystone of the portal the as- 
trologer, with his own hand, wrought 
the figure of a huge key; and on the 
keystone of the outer arch of the 
vestibule, which was loftier than that 
of the portal, he carved a gigantic 
hand. These were potent talismans, 
over which he repeated many sen- 
tences in an unknown tongue. — 

When this gateway was finished, 
he shuf himself up for two days 
in his astrological hall, engaged in 
secret incantations; on the third he 
ascended the hill, and passed the 
whole day on its summit. At a late 
hour of the night he came down, 
and presented himself before Aben 
Habuz. “At length, O king,” said 
he, “my labour is accomplished. On 
the summit of the hill stands one of 
the most delectable palaces that ever 
the head of man devised or the heart 
of man desired. It contains sump- 
tuous halls and galleries, delicious 
gardens, cool fountains, and fragrant 
baths ; ina word, the whole mountain 
is converted into a paradise. Like 
the garden of Irem, it is protected by 
a mighty charm, which hides it from 
the view and search of mortals, 
excepting such as possess the secret 
of its talismans.” 


*“Enough!” cried Aben Habuz, 


joyfully, “to-morrow morning with 


the first light we will ascend and, 


take possession.’’ The happy monarch 
slept but little that night. Scarcely 
had the rays of the sun begun to play 
about the snowy summit of the 
Sierra Nevada, when he mounted his 
steed, and, accompanied only by a 
few chosen attendants, ascended a 
steep and narrow road leading up 
the hill. Beside him, on a white 


palfrey, rode the Gothic princess, her 
whole dress sparkling with jewels, 
while round her neck was suspended 
her silver lyre. The astrologer walked 
on the other side of the king, assisting 
his steps with his hieroglyphic staff, 
for he never mounted steed of any 
kind. 

Aben Habuz looked to see the 
towers of the palace brightening 
above him, and the embowered ter- 
races of its gardens stretching along 
the heights; but as yet nothing of 
the kind was to be descried. “‘ That 
is the mystery and safeguard of the 
place,” said the astrologer, “ nothing 
can be discerned until you have 
passed the spell-bound gateway, and 
been put in possession of the place.”’ 

As they approached the gateway, 
the astrologer paused, and pointed out 
to the king the mystic hand and key 
carved upon the portal of the arch. 
** These,”’ said he, ‘‘ are the talismans . 
which guard the entrance to this 
paradise. Until yonder hand shall 
reach down and seize that key, 
neither mortal power nor magic 
artifice can prevail against the lord 
of this mountain.” 

While Aben Habuz was gazing, 
with open mouth and silent wonder, 
at these mystic talismans, the palfrey 
of the princess ,proceeded and bore 
her in at the portal, to the very 
centre of the barbican. 

‘* Behold,” cried the astrologer, 
““my promised reward; the first 
animal with its burden which should 
enter the magic gateway.” 

Aben Habuz smiled at what he 
considered a pleasantry of the ancient 
man; but when he found him to be 
in earnest, his grey beard trembled 
with indignation. 

“Son of Abu Ayub,” said he 
sternly, “ what equivocation is this ? 
Thou knowest the meaning of my 
promise: the first beast of burden, 
with its load, that should center this 
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portal. Take the strongest mule in 
my stables, load it with the most 
precious things of my treasury, and 
it is thine; but dare not to raise thy 
thoughts to her who is the delight 
of my heart.” 

“What need I of wealth ?”’ cried 
the astrologer, scornfully; “have 
I not the book of knowledge of 
Solomon the Wise, and through it 
the command of the secret treasures 
of the earth? The princess is mine 
by right ; thy royal word is pledged ; 
I claim her as my own.” 

The'princess looked down haughtily 
from her palfrey, and a light smile 
of scorn curled her rosy lip at this 
dispute between two ‘grey beards 
for the possession of youth and 
beauty. The wrath of the monarch 
got the better of his discretion. 
‘Base son of the desert,’ cried he, 
“thou mayst be master of many 
arts, but know me for thy master 
and presume not to juggle with thy 
king.” 

“My master! my king!” echoed 
the astrologer, “the monarch of a 
mole-hill to claim sway over him who 
possesses the talismans of Solomon! 
Farewell, Aben Habuz; reign over 
thy petty kingdom, and revel in thy 
paradise of fools ; for me, I will laugh 
at thee in my philosophic retire- 
ment.” 

So saying, he seized the bridle of 
the palfrey, smote the earth with his 
staff, and sank with the Gothic 
princess through the centre of the 
barbican. The earth closed over 


them, and no trace remained of the , 


opening by which they had descended. 

Aben Habuz was struck dumb for a 
time with astonishment. Recovering 
himself, he ordered a thousand work- 
men to dig, with pickaxe and spade 
into the ground where the astrologer 
had disappeared. They digged and 
digged, but in vain ; the flinty bosom 
of the hill resisted their implements, 


or if they did penetrate a little way, 
the earth filled in again as fast as 
they threw it out. Aben Habuz 
sought the mouth of the cavern at 
the foot of the hill, leading to the 
subterranean palace of the astrologer, 
but it was nowhere to be found. 
Where once had been an entrance 
was now a solid surface of primeval 
rock. With the disappearance of 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub, ceased 
the benefit of his talismans. The 
bronze horseman remained fixed, with 
his face turned toward the hill, and 
his spear pointed to the spot where 
the astrologer had descended, as if 
there still lurked the deadfiest foe 
of Aben Habuz. 

From time to time the sound of 
music, and the tones of a female 
voice, could be faintly heard from 
the bosom of the hill; and a peasant 
one day brought word to the king 
that in the preceding night he had 
found a fissure in the rock, by which 
he had crept in, until he looked down 
into a subterranean hall, in which 
sat the astrologer, on a magnificent 
divan, slumbering and nodding to 
the silver lyre of the princess, which 
seemed to hold a magic sway over his 
senses. 

Aben Habuz sought the fissure in 


‘the rock, but it was again closed. 


He renewed the attempt to unearth 
his rival, but all in vain. The spell 
of the hand and key was too potent 
to be counteracted by human power. 
As to the summit of the mountain, 
the site of the promised palace and 
garden, it remained a naked waste ; 
either the boasted elysium was hidden 
from sight by enchantment, or was a 
mere fable of the astrologer. The 
world charitably supposed the latter, 
and some used to call the place 
“The King’s Folly”; while others 
named it “‘ The Fool’s Paradise.” 
To add to the chagrin of Aben 
Habuz, the neighbours whom he had 
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“ SMOTE THE EARTH WITH HIS STAFF AND SANK WITH THR GOTHIC PRINCESS THROUGH THE CENTRE OF 
THE BARBICAN,” 


defied and taunted, and cut up at his protected by magic spell, made 
inroads into his territories from 


leisure, while master of the talismanic 
horseman, finding him no longer all sides, and the remainder of 
G 
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the life of the most pacific 
of monarchs was a tissue. of 
turmouls. 


At length Aben Habuz died, and 
was buried. Ages have since rolled 
away. The Alhambra has been built 
on the eventful mountain, and in 


some measure realises the fabled 


delights of the garden of Irem. 
The spellbound gateway still exists 
entire, protected no doubt by the 
niystic hand and key, and now forms 
the Gate of Justice, the grand 
entrance to the fortress. Under 
that gateway, it is said, the 
old astrologer remains in his sub- 


terranean hall, nodding on his divan | 


lulled by the silver lyre of the 
princess. 


The oldinvalid sentinels who mount 
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guard at the gate hear the strains 
occasionally in the summer nights ; 
and, yielding to their soporific power, 
doze quietly at their posts.. Nay, so 
drowsy an iiifluence pervades the 
place that even those who watch by 
day may generally be seen nodding 
on the stone benches of the barbican, 
or sleeping under the neighbouring 
trees ; so thatin fact itis the drowsiest 
military post in all Christendom. 
All this, say the ancient legends, will 
endure from age to age. The princess 
will remain captive to the astro- 
loger; and the astrologer, bound up 
in magic slumber by the princess, 
until the last day, unless the mystic 
hand shall grasp the fated key, and 
dispel the whole charm of this en- 
chanted mountain. 


** *SAY BOSS, I'D LIKE TO INTRODUCE YOU TO A FRIEND 
OF MINE FROM ENGLAND; SHAKE!’ ” 


i 


TOM BROWNE'S TRAVEL STORIES 


Illustrated by Himself and told by A. B. Cooper 


PART II, 


" HAT was I speaking of ?”’ 
inquired Tom Browne, 


the game having dis- 
tracted his attention for 
the moment. 

“You were relating how you had 
sought in vain for Adventure among 
the ruins of San Francisco.” 

“Oh, yes. I had to go out of 
Frisco for a spice of the romantic. 
For instance, from Raymond Il 
started for a day and a half’s ride 
in the stage coach to Yosemite, 
‘where the big trees come from.’ 


I thought I had done a good thing 
when I got a box-seat. But the dust 
was terrific, and in less than an hour 
we all looked like millers. Westopped 
for lunch at a little place called 
Ahwance, and the driver regaled us 
with stories of ‘hold-ups’; until 
everybody felt nervous. He even 
showed us the very spot where the 
robbers had stopped the stage, gone 
through the passengers, and cleaned 
them out. 

‘““It was a very lonesome sort of 
place, with rocks and trees on either 
side—just an ideal spot for a Dick] 

Ga 
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Turpin or Jerry Abershaw. One 
man on the back seat, with a face 
like leather, was dressed like a work- 
man. I began to have a suspicion 
he was one of *em—a sort of decoy 
duck, or what is called over here by 
pickpockets, ‘a back joint.2 Just 
when everybody was glancing fur- 


tively at his neighbour, a man sud- 


denly stepped out into the road from 
behind a tree and stopped the stage. 
It was sudden, and there were six 
horses, but the driver pulled them up 
with a jerk. Everybody was scared 
to death almost. But, after all, it 
was a false alarm. The man turned 
out to be a half-bred Indian, who 
wanted a ride as far as Warwona, 
the stopping place for the night. 

‘““The driver refused his request, 
as we had a full load, and whipped 
up his horses and dashed off. You 
could fairly hear the sighs of relief. 
I must confess I thought it was a 
‘hold up’ myself, and so did every- 
body else. As we drove on, the man 
on the back seat, dressed like a work- 
man, sang out: ‘Say! You skunk! 
You're taking chances, coming out 
like that. You might have got 
plugged.” We found out then that 
he had got his ‘gun’ on the seat 
alongside of him. 

‘Next morning we started on our 
last stage, and the back seat man 
turned out in a fine suit of clothes 
and a fur-lined overcoat—a great 
toff. We discovered afterwards that 
he was a big army contractor, and 
probably had a big sum of money 
with him. He had evidently dressed 
to look as poor as possible in chance 
the stage was held up. 

** While we were in Yosemite, too, 
a friend and I rode out on ponies 
along the trails with a cowboy guide. 
Awful trails they are, winding along 
the edges of precipices and gorges 
up the mountain sides. Presently 
we caught up a party of six gold- 
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miners with packs on their backs, 
tramping over the mountains to the 
Nevada gold fields, two hundred 
miles away, and they asked to be 
put in the nght tract. Our guide 
obliged them, and we bade them 
good-bye and good luck. 

“The next day we rode in a 
different direction along another trail 
up to Glacier Point, and met the 
same gold-miners coming back. 

*** Say, [ thought you fellows were 
going to Nevada,’ said our guide. 

‘“**So we are, boss,’ they replied. 
* Ain’t we on the right trail ?’ 

‘““* No, you’re just three miles from 
where we left you yesterday.’ 

‘** Gee-whiz !’ They looked about 
the sickest lot of men I ever saw. 
They had tramped round in a half- 
circle and lost a day’s march. We 
left them studying a ragged little 
map.” 

““T’m two in,” I said, “‘ and that 
makes the game five all.” 

“Um,” said T.B., “I’m handi- 
capped—talking so much. Well! 
where was I ? After this I went down 
the Pacific Coast as far as Los 
Angeles, and then through Arizona 
on my way to the Grand Canyon. I 
had to change at a little placecalled 
Williams. If you have seen ‘A 
White Man,’ which Lewis Waller is 
playing, you will understand the 
sort of place it was, and the sort of 
saloons it contained. I was shot off 
the train at seven o’clock in the 
evening and had to stay there till 
twelve midnight. I rambled into 
the main street. It was not a long 
one, just the usual ‘dirt road,’ 
running parallel with the railroad 
track, but it contained about a 
dozen saloons, one of which was 
supposed to be an hotel. As cookery 
seemed to be a lost art there, I got 
some sandwiches, and, to put time 
on, thought I would have a shave. 
The barber was a fat German and 


inclined to be very 
chatty. Seeing that 
I was a stranger, 
and finding that I 
had about five hours 
to spare, he con- 
sumed about an 
hour of itin getting 
the superfluous hair 
off my chin. He 
would stop in the 
middle of his opera- 
tions, for instance, 
to heave half-a- 
brick, or, as the 
Yanks called it, a 
‘rock,’ at a yelp- 
ing dog in the 
street,-and return 
to continue the conversation and the 
shaving. I didn’t mind, as I had 
nothing else to do, and I was inter- 
ested in the people that came in 
and out. This barber’s establish- 
ment, for instance, contained the 
only bath in the town, and while I 
was there, no less than four men 
had a bath in turn, for which they 
paid, I believe, a quarter of a dollar. 

“Then I explored one of the 
saloons. It was just like the scene 
you see in ‘A White Man.’ There 
were groups of cattle punchers, 
miners and lumber Jacks gambling 
inside, with a sprinkling of Indians 
in their gaudy red cloaks outside. 
I called for a Scotch whiskey. 
But it was not Scotch nor Rye, 


goodness knows what it was! 
The first sip nearly killed me. 
It was like drinking cut glass. 


The bar tender, quite an aristocrat 
over there, was very gracious to me. 
He said, ‘I guess, stranger, you are 
from the other side.’ I told him that 
was so, and his next question rather 
startled me. He said, ‘ Then I guess 
you know my brother. He’s over 
there somewhere, and he’s a gvod 
deal like me.’ I looked at the bar- 


A MAN SUDDENLY STEPPED OLT INTO THE ROAD,” 


tender, but, as he did not seem 
reminiscent of any of my acquaint- 
ances in England, [ said, in order 
not to disappoint him unduly, ‘ No, 
I don’t think Ido. You see England 
is rather a big place.’ 

““Say, is that so?’ he said, 
with a good deal of surprise. 
‘Now, I- always thought that it 
was quite a small place.’ ‘ Well,’ 
Isaid, ‘you have to be a bit 
careful, or you might walk into the 
sea.” Then he saw that I was pulling 
his leg, a8 they say over there, and 
we got on better than ever. A little 
fat, greasy-looking man with a few 
friends came in just at that moment. 
The bar-tender turned to him and 
said, after having known me for 
five minutes: ‘Say, boss, [’d like 
to introduce you to a fnend of mine 
from England. Shake!’ I shook 
all right, and we all got on very well 
together. The fact 1s, if you take 
them as they are, those fellows out 
West are not a bad sort. They are 
rough and ready, but the one thing 
they cannot stand ts ° Side,’ a quality 
which they are apt to associate 
especially with the Englishmen who 
go out there.” 
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“* SAY, | THOUGHT YOU FELLOWS WERE GOING TO THE L ~ 


GOLDFI®LDS,’ 


‘“T think the thought of that cut 
glass has put you off your game,” 
I said. ‘lm one in again. Tell me 
a more cheerful story.” ) 

‘Well, one morning,” said T.B., 
after making sure that I was indeed 
‘one in,” “‘ during my first visit to 
New York with Lance Thackeray, 
in 1904, I got a charmingly scented, 
exquisitely feminine-looking note, 
asking me if I would go to Del- 
monico’s to tea in the afternoon.” 

“** Well, you are a lucky beggar,’ 
said Thackeray, looking over my 
shoulder. ‘Now, nothing of that 
kind ever happens to me. Is it to 
be a ¢éte-d-téte, or will you take a 
sal 2? 

‘IT graciously consented to take 
him with me, if, on his part, he 
would consent to dim his personal 
radiance and let me do all the shining. 
He promised readily enough, and, 
dressed in best bib and tucker, away 
we went to the famous restaurant. 
Of course, we did not know whom 
we had come to see. That was the 
delightful mystery of it. But I sailed 
down the room, followed by Thacke- 
ray, and cast an eagle eye this way 
and that, looking for some vision of 


loveliness who would 
match the sweetly- 


~™ scented note-paper. 
se ~ | walked the whole 
Ay \( length of the large 
AG saloon, and then 


turned and looked 
around me. Two 
women, of some fifty 
years or more (each), 

| bore down upon me, 
and one of them 


said in the most 

S winning tones: ‘Do 
I happen to be ad- 
| | dressing Mr. Tom 
Browne ?’ I said, 


‘You do, madam.’ 
She said, ‘Say, now, 
I am charmed to meet you, Mr. 
Tom Browne. About twenty-five 
members of the ‘ Daughters of 
Freedom Society’ are met together 
in the adjoining room, and would 
be vurry charmed if you would 
consent to join them. I am the 
President, and this lady is the Vice- 
President.’ 

“Thackeray had beat a strategic 
retreat before the lady had uttered 
ten words, and I looked round in 
vain for someone or other to throw 
me the life-line. Then, seeing no 
help for it, I submitted, and followed 
my captors into the tea-room. Now, 
fancy being introduced one at a 
time to twenty-five ladies, each of 
whom thinks it necessary to express 
her extreme. pleasure at * this charm- 
ing opportunity of shaking hands 
with one of ‘England’s cartoonists,’ 
and so on. 

“Well, I sat it out. They were 
very pleasant ladies. They told me 
that they had had Rudyard Kipling, 
Conan Doyle, and every mentionable 
and unmentionable celebrity at their 
club to lecture to them, and they 
would be very glad to add my scalp 
to their list. They asked me all the 
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usual questions; what I thought 
of the city; how the New York 
ladies compared with the English 
ladies, and all the rest. Then a 
brilliant idea struck me. I said, 
‘Pardon me, ladies, but I have a 
friend with me, Mr. Lance Thacke- 
ray, an artist whose fame is far in 
excess of mine.’ They all expressed 
their charm at the idea, and were 
intensely sorry I did not mention 
it before. Then a deputation of two 
set forth along with me to find 
Thackeray. We discovered him turk- 
ing in a bar, hooked him out, and 


ray and myself during this same visit. - 
The English representative of a well- 
known firm of London publishers, 
hearing that we were in New York, 
called at our hotel and ‘took us to 
see the ‘ Prince of Pilsen,’ a musical 
comedy which was just then taking 
New York by storm, and which 
afterwards had considerable success 
over here. During the play there 
was a Beauty Show, and quite a 
number of the chorus and show- 
girls had entered for it, and our 
friend was to be one of the judges. 
The girl he plumped for, and who 


“GETTING THE SUPERFLUOUS HAIR OFF MY CHIN,” 


bore him back to the tea-room .in 
tnumph. He was duly put in the 
witness-box and subjected to as 
severe cross-examination as I had 
been. It was the one bright spot 
in an otherwise dolorous experience.”’ 

Well,” I said, “that’s a story 
with a happy ending, and probably 
accounts for the fact that your last 
cast has found the Jack.” 

T.B. took no notice, but, while I 
stooped to follow suit, if I could, 
said: “‘ Another remarkable little 
incident, in the light of what has 
happened since, occurred to Thacke- 


eventually took the first prize, was 
then quite unknown beyond her own 
little circles, but she has since not 
only carried off a good many 
theatrical prizes, and filled the post- 
card shops with her portrait, but she 
has also carried off a matrimonial 
prize in the shape of a British peer. 
The name of the girl for whom our 
friend voted was Camille Chifford.” 

‘How came you to take such a 
fancy to Dutch stuff?” I said, 
suddenly, as we walked across the 
green. 

‘At one time I was very fond of 
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“TI SAT IT OUT.” 


going to Vollendam in Holland,” said 
T.B., shying the footer to the starting 
point, “and I have had some very 
good times there. The one hotel, 
kept by Herr Spaander, is crowded 
in the spring and autumn with 
artists of almost every nationality 
in Europe. The walls of the hotel are 
simply crowded with pictures and 
sketches, by such men as Phil May, 
Bartlett, Adrian Stokes, Stanhope 
Forbes, and countless others, and 
Spaander himself is a man of taste. 
Being an artistic crowd we used to 
have jolly times, in spite of the babel 
of tongues. It was suggested one 
day, for instance, that we should 
all dress in Dutch costume, go down 
to the harbour in order to get a 
fitting background, and be _ photo- 
graphed. Now, if you have never 
tried to walk in clumpen—the wooden 
shoes of Holland—you will scarcely 
appreciate the ridiculous figure the 
procession cut as it emerged from 


the hotel door, followed by a crowd 
of Vollendamers. 
‘It was more like an obstacle 


race than anything else I can com- 


pare it to. Some of the party did 
not get much beyond the doorstep, 
while others, after struggling gamely 
forward for twenty or thirty yards, 
finally and inevitably stepped out 
of their shoes and left them behind 
them on the path. Others, by dint 
of shuffling, something like you do 
when you put skates on for the first 
time, managed to get a little further 
still. But the screams of laughter - 
which broke from the scattered ranks 
of our party at last brought us toa 
standstill, and we decided to return 
to our base and re-organise the 
expedition. Funnily enough I was 
the only one who could walk decently 
in my clumpen, and the explanation 
is that I had had them specially 
made for me, and so they were the 
right size. The difficulty, as far as 
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the ladies were concerned, was 
got over by putting on_ slippers 
first, and then putting foot and 
slipper together into the wooden 
shoe. | 

** We had a sort of open concert 
once at the hotel. Spaander himself 
is not by any means a- finished 
English scholar, and it was funny to 
see him admiring the picture poster 
Thad drawn, announcing the concert 
that evening, seeing that it bore 
the inscrnption in bold letters, ‘ Free 
Drinks By Spaander.’ Those who 
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did not know English probably had 
this mystic sign explained to them 
before the evening came, for there 
was a bumping attendance. There 
was a very funny Frenchman there, 
named Harricotte, one of the greatest 
little wags I ever met. That night 
he gave us one of the cleverest spoof 
entertainments I ever witnessed. 


Another fellow did a Serpentine 
Dance, dressed, of course, in the 
regulation skirts, and he did it as 
well as any premtére danseuse on the 
stage.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ERE, pending the arrival of 
the brewer’s dray, we may 
leave Mr. Mitch for a 
while and turn our atten- 
tion to Boler Mitey. It was a 
warm, drowsy afternoon, and Boler, 
with the head kennelman, had taken 
half-a-dozen of Crail’s Great Danes 
for a walk on the downs. They had 
arrived at an inviting mossy bank 
where, by a judicious distribution of 
their limbs, they could lie with their 
faces in the shade and their bodies 
in the sun, and after impressing upon 
the dogs with their whips the advisa- 
bility of laying quietly down and 
refraining from the hopeless pursuit 
of rabbits, the pair were reclining 
on the bank smoking and _ lazily 
talking about their employer. 

“As hard a man as ever you'd 
wish to meet,” said the head kennel- 
man, one Alfred Slinger, languidly. 
‘** And none too just, neither. As a 
rule, these ‘ere ’ard men are as just 
and fair as they be ’ard—but the 
boss ain’t. I can mind a valet he 
had here a few years ago. Man be 
the name of Corrie—quiet man, but 
something ’ard about him, too. The 
boss engaged him asa valetin London 
and brought him down here. Aftera 
couple of months or mebbe a bit 
more, the boss let him take a little 
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“ouse in the village to bring his 
mother. Well, just as this Corrie 
had got his little ’ouse, all 
furnished and _ that, afore he 
brought his mother down, some- 
thing ’appened about a cheque for 
£500, what ought to ’ave been five 
pounds. The boss put the blame 
on Corrie. I ’appened to be just 
goin’ in to see him about one of the 
dogs when I overheard him shoutin’ 
at Corrie. 

“*For all I know, you’ve had a 
hand in alterin’ the cheque yourself,’ 
shouts the boss. * There’s something 
in this that ain’t to my likin’. ’Ow- 
ever, I ain’t going to waste powder 
and shot on you. You clear out and 
be thankful I don’t put the *tecs on 

70u..” | ) 

“Well, this Corrie, he begged to 
be kept on—said all about furnishin’ 
his ’ouse and that—but the boss 
wouldn’t ’ear a word. So Corrie 
comes on out. I met him in the 
passage, and he had murder on his 
face, Mitey. He half scared me—’oo 
had always considered him so quiet. 
Well, I never. seen him since. [ 
‘eard he went straight off to his 
little ’ouse and waited there till the 
last up train come in, and then went 
away by that. Shows you what ‘a 
‘ard man the boss is. He must ’ave 
frightened Corrie out of his life— 
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for he never came back to his ’ouse. 
Left it all standin’—furniture and 
all. No body ’ere ever seen another 
sign of him. Broke his ’art, I reckon.” 
Mr. Slinger yawned, and relit his 
pipe. 

“* IT mind, ’owever, that some queer 
lookin?’ men come down from town 
an’ ’ad a look over his place. They 
must ’ave come the same night as 
Corrie vanished. They was in and 
out all the next day—seemed to be 
*untin’ for something, I was told. 
Afore’they went they come up and 
seen the boss. The butler told me 
afterwards they was detectives and 
wanted to know about Corrie—’oo 
he was, and where the boss picked 
him up. But the boss was not taking 
any. He was goin’ away next day 
in his yacht for six months, and he 
said he knowed nothing about Corrie, 
except that he had just sacked him 
for gettin’ drunk. He didn’t want 
to waste time bein’ a witness and 
that, I reckon. He swore to it, and 
as good as ordered the detectives out 
of the ’ouse. The butler told me 
that in the hall one of them turned 
round and said : 

**“Tt’s my belief, sir, that you know 
more about this than you're telling 
us, and that you’re placing your 
private- pleasure before your public 
duty.’ 

“But the boss only laughed and 
told him not to be a fool. 

“Next day they was all gone— 
boss and all—and none of us ’eard 
no more about it. The ’ouse stood 
as. f€ was, with the furniture and 
that, until at last, o:1d Nicholas, the 
landlord, ’ad -it sold up for rent. 
Nobody ever scen Corrie’s wife. 
Funny thing, werent it? He’s a 
“ard man, is the boss.” 

“Very funny yarn altogether, I 
reckon,” said Boler, trying despe- 
rately to keep excitement out of his 
voice. “ Very funny yarn. ’*Oo was 
this Corre ?” 


** Now, ’aven’t I just told I didn’t 
know—that nobody knowed—not 
even the police?” demanded Mr. 
Slinger, aggrievedly. 

“I mean what was his name ? ”’ 

“Oh, Bill—Wilham Corrie.” 

‘Seems ’ard luck, don’t it,” pur- 
sued Boler. “Nice chap, was he ° 
*Ave a drink and that—good com- 
pany ?” 

‘“Not much of a company chap. 
Used to be a bit religious—go to 
chapel and that. Used to preach now 
and then at the Wesleyan chapel. I 
never ’eard him myself. I never was 
much of a Wesleyaner.” 

Boler was choking with excite- 
ment. His soul was staring him in 
the face, shouting, “‘Here’s your 
Buckroyd—here he is. Why, Buck- 
royd was Corrie!” 

He had a hundred questions, but 
only risked one. | 

“What happened to his luggage ? 
Did ’e leave that ?”’ 

Mr. Slinger chuckled. 

“He did so—mostly empty. He 
had two flat sort of trunks, and they 
was both empty. And a portmantle 
—and the butler told me he only ’ad 
enough clothes to fill the portmantle. 
What he wanted with them trunks, 
I don’t know. 

““T’m takin’ care of one of *’em 
now for ‘im, and the butler’s got 
t’other.” 

Boler chuckled in sympathy and 
changed the subject. He had heard 
enough to go on with. He thought 
it over quietly in the privacy of the 
cooking-room of the kennels, when 
a little later on he was boiling tripe 
for the Great Danes’ supper. He sat 
amidst the odorous steam and pon- 
dered—and it should be borne in 
mind that he, in common with Henry 
Mitch, and most small-change adven- 
turers, was a good deal more intelli- 
gent than his slothful and slurring 
fashion of specch would suggest to 
the average man. 
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‘* Now, let me work it. out quiet,”’ 
he muttered, lighting his pipe. “ All 
the tips Slinger slung me fits in 
wonderful with the yarn old Henry 
got from that burglar. Exceptin’ the 
Westley Inn part of it. Now, we'll 
suppose that this ’ere Buckroyd, 
livin’ in London, ’ad a lot of silver 
and mebbe gold on ’is ’ands, and 
knew it was getting a little bit too 
hot for him in town. He fust of all 
calls hisself Corrie, and forges hisself 
some testimonials, and by means of 
"em gets a job as valet to my boss 
Crail. He comes down ’ere bringin’ 
the silver along with him, and ’ides 
it ’ere somewhere. Meantime, the 
police is a-follerin’ him up until at 
last they spots him down ’ere. Down 
comes two detectives just one day 
too late. Buckroyd bein’ sacked, 
goes to town and just shakes ’em off. 
When he’s back in town he hears 
they’re on his track, and so he never 
comes near the place again. That 
fits in. But they catches him, after 
all, and he gets five years. A few 
years later, dyin’ in jail, he 
tells this: Canary Wing a_ few 
words about the silver bein’ ’idden 
"ere in one of three places. Well, it 
looks like a cert that ’e buried it 
under the floor of ’is room in ‘ West- 
lynn.’ That would be easiest. Bein’ 
religious, ’owever, he would ’ave the 
run of the vestry of the chapel— 
same as me, huh!” Boler sneered— 
“and he might easy ’ave ’idden it 
there, where, mind you, he could 
get at it again a lot easier than he 
could at ‘ Westlynn,’ which is cert’n’y 
burglar-proof, what with the electric 
wires and dogs and that. But I don’t 
see where the pub comes in at all 
—not for Buckroyd. And that, 
some’ow, is what makes me think 
the pub is the place. All t’other 
works out too bloomin’ fluent and 
simple. And what Mitchy ’ad to say 
just now cert’n’y sounded like a clue, 
and a good, strong clue, too.” 
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He stirred the tripe absently, 
smoking hard as he did so. 

“Well, it’s a thunderin’ tangled- 
up affair,” he mused, “and we'll 
talk it over ’ard to-night.* We seems 
to be makin’ a move all right, any’ow. 
I shall ’ave to find means to ’ave a 
look at Mr. Valet Corrie’s room as 
was. Pity ’e died, for some things. 
Good job for others, though I s’pose 
my best plan’d be to sort of fall in 
love with one of the ’ousemaids ’ere 
and get ’er to show me over the 
“ouse one day when nobody’s about. 
Wonder what Mitchy will ’ave to 
tell to-night?” . 

Mitchy, meantime, was doing 
pretty well—as well as could be 
expected. To be precise, he was, at 
the moment his partner thought of 
him, nobly assisting the driver of 
the duly arrived brewer’s dray to 
empty a quart pot of beer. This 
done, he accompanied Mr. Porter, 
the ostler, and one of the brewer’s 
men, to the cellar in order to bring 
up a number of empty barrels. 

Even for a country inn—and these 
are not, as a rule, cramped—the 
Westley Inn had a large cellar, and 
one more likely to contain buried 
silver, Mr. Mitch, peering about in 
the gloom, had never seen. He 
whispered as much to himself. The 
cellar was oblong in shape, and for 
the most part the dingy walls were 
hidden behind barrels. There were 
several black recesses showing here 
and there, but unquestionably the 
most striking thing about the big 
cavernous den was its extraordinary 
neatness. | 

The brewer’s man commented on 
it as he yanked a barrel off its stand 
as though it might have been a 
feather pillow. 

“ Tidiest cellar I iver seen!” he 
said, amazedly. ‘* Some of the cellars 
I goes into looks like rag-’n’-bone 
shops! That's it—that’s what they 
looks like —bloomin’ rag-’n’-bone 
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shops. This use’ ter be 
the wust of ’em all—until 
Jackson come ’ere. Why, 
°e must ’ave sweated yer 
‘art out, Jim, a-puttin’ it 
straight.” 

The ostler grinned. 

“T’aven’t donea stroke 
of work in the bloomin’ 
cellar since ’e took the 
’ouse over,” he said. 

“*Ow’s that ? ” asked 
Mitch, with undisguised 
interest. 

“Oh. it's. a. sort -of 
"obby of the boss’s_ to 
tend to the cellar ‘isself. 
’"E’s fair crazy about 
cellars. From the very 
fust ’e’s took a deep in- 
terest in the cellar—same 
as you and me, on’y a 
different kind of interest. 
{ mind when ’e come and 
looked over the place 
afore ’e tookit ’e was on- 
common interested in the cellar.” 

“You got a good cellar ’ere,”’ he 
ses to the agent. “‘ And I’m glad of 
it. If there’s one thing I like more’n 
any other thing it’s a good cellar. 
It’s blamed untidy now, but [ll 
soon put it to mghts when I’m 
“ere.” 

‘“ And so ’e ’as done it, too. Why, 
’e’s often down ’ere now, potterin 
about an’ potterin’ about. Why, see 
that ’°—Mr. Porter indicated a board 
of mortar in a corner—**’e’s actually 
filled in mortar in the cracks between 
the bricks where it’d worked loose. 
Oh, ’e’s fond of “is cellar, that’s 
what ’e is—fond of it. Always down 
ere tidyin’ up. Still, it cert’n’y 
looks the better for it.  ’Owever, 
let’s get these bar’ls up.” 

Now, as he laboured, tingling with 
excitement, Mitch was inspired. Why 
not remain in the cellar and examine 
it thoroughly when they had finished 
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“THE BARREL WAS ALLOWeD TO FALL SIDEWAYS ON TO THE DRAYMAN’S FOOT,” 


working there ? It was quite possible, 
he thought, to dodge, unnoticed, 
into one of those dark recesses, and 
then the others would leave him 
there, thinking he had gone out 
before them. Nobody belonging to 
the inn (he argued) would miss him, 
as he was not a regular employee, 
but a bird of passage, coming and 
going as his own sweet will moved 
him. 

And as he planned, so it befell. 
As the others battled with the last 
barrel but one, Mitch slipped into a 
recess and dropped on his hands and 
knees among a lot of old seed 
potatoes. He turned his face to the 
wall so that it should not show white 
against the dark background. There 
was no need to worry about his 
hands—they would not have shown 
very plainly against a tarred fence. 
Then he waited. 

Even had the others suspected 
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anything, a slight mishap with the 
last barrel would have driven 
suspicion from their minds. By some 
clumsiness on the part of Mr. Porter, 
the barrel was allowed to fall side- 
ways on to the drayman’s foot in 
general, and in particular a soft corn 
that flourished on that individual’s 
little toe. He explained this with a 
wealth of florid detail, as he hopped 


round the cellar like an intoxicated 


bear. : 

“Wotcher doin’ of ?”’ he desired 
fo know. ‘ Wotcher doin’ of ? 
Droppin’ barrels on people’s corns! 
And lapsed into a cyclone of abuse. 
Mitch, kneeling silently in his dark 
hole, grinned as- he listened. Pre- 
sently, wrangling and arguing, they 
departed with the barrel, and save 
for one full cask remaining, and a 
heap of mineral water cases, the cellar 
was empty until the following morn- 
ing, when a fresh stock of beer would 
arrive. Things could not have fallen 
more propitiously for the silver- 
seeker. 

He produced from his pocket two 
candle-ends, which with rare fore- 
sight he had “lifted”’ from a pair 
of carriage lamps in the harness- 
room, and proceeded to investigate. 

For two long hours he was -busy 
with no thought of the outside world. 
Crawling, like the serpent, upon his 
belly, he first of all made the acquaint- 
ance of every individual brick in the 
floor. But he gained no hint from 
any of these, save that the floor was 
quite solid and hard to the knuckles, 
and further that quite recently the 
whole of the flooring-bricks had been 
removed and replaced. 

It was clear to the seeker that Mr. 
Jackson had examined the floor 
before him, and with a laudable 
thoroughness. He reluctantly came 
to the conclusion that in so far as 
the floor was concermed, he had 
wasted his time, and still buoyed up 


by the unmistakable fact that he 
was On the night track, he turned his 
attention to the walls. At the end 
of another hour he had made the 
lamentable discovery that Mr. Jack- 
son had been before him here also— 
save only for one recess, in which 
the bricks had obviously not been 
moved for many years, and about 
four feet of the wall on each side of 
the recess. And here he tapped like 
the diligent woodpecker. But there 
came no answering “ hollow sound ! ” 
Apparently the wall was solid as 
Tock. Perspiring freely and swearing 
under his breath, he gave up at last, 
and began to lick his sore knuckles. 

“It’s funny,” he soliloquised, 


‘softly, glaring thoughtfully at the 


blank walls. “‘It’s funny, where on 
earth that silver’s got to. I’m near 
it—I’m sure of it. I’m next door 
to it—got me ’ands right on it—but 
where is it? Pah!” ‘he snarled, 
disgustedly. ‘‘ We shall lose it even 
now, if I don’t look out. It’s ’ere 
somewhere, and the boss knows it. 
And what’s more, I shouldn’t be 
surprised if ’e didn’t git ’is informa- 
tion where Canary Wing got his— 
and that’s in jail. He looks like it, 
and sodo’is pal. Acouple of bloomin’, 
burglin’, silver-’untin’ wrong ’uns— 
judgin’ by their faces. ’Owever,” he 
sighed, “I'd better be gittin’ out of 
it afore they comes back.” He 
turned dejectedly to the door. “ If 
they found me ’ere they’d murder 
me as soon as look at me—yes, and 
bury me under the brick floor, and 
nobody be a ha’porth the wiser or 
sadder. They would—I knows the 
kind of men they be!” 

He glanced nervously over his 
shoulder, half-scared at his morbid 
imaginings, half-amused at his fanciful 
exaggeration. 

‘Bloomin’ nice tomb this cellar’d 
make for me—I don’t ’alf think. 
"Owever, it won’t do nothin’ of the 
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sort. No tombs for me. Not for Mr. 
Mitch. Your little ’Enry is off ’ome 
to a quiet supper—as ’e needs and 
as ’e ’as earned.” He chuckled, and 
softly turned the handle. 

But the door was locked !- 

““Lumme!” breathed Henry, 
feverishly straining at the heavy 
knob. But for all his’ straining, 
nothing happened. He put his back 
to the door, and hunching his 
shoulders, pushed hard—with about 
as much effect as if he had been 
pushing at a chff. He put his back 
into it—this time to such purpose 
that his feet shpped away under 
him, and he slid sharply down to a 
sitting position with a “sickening 
thud” that did much to unnerve him. 

“Ouch!’’ he muttered, spitting. 
“Been and bit me tongue.” He 
stood up and relit his candle. 

‘* That fool, Jim, must ’ave locked 
the door, and me not ’ave ’eard it. 
Jest like the country joskin’ ’e is,”’ 
growled the prisoner, 
illogical and unjust. 

‘“Tombs, I said * he began, 
and a rat bolted across the floor, and 
he jumped in spite of himself. 

‘“°Ere, this is a bit thick. It’s 
gettin’ late, too,” he said, nervously. 
‘* And afore long it'll be too thunderin’ 
dark to be ’appy.” 
little, gazing anxiously at the only 
remaining candle end. It occurred 
to him that his wisest course would 
be to bang on the door until he 
attracted someone’s attention, but 
after fiye seconds thought he aban- 
doned the idea. The landlord and 
his villainous-looking friend might 
have returned, and he had no desire 
to be discovered by them. For that 
would mean farewell to the chance 
of ever getting the silver, which he 
was quite certain was hidden some- 
where in the cellar. He decided to 
wait a while, anyhow. Someone 
would be coming down before long, 


hideously 


He shivered a. 


and if he watched from the recess 
he could see who it was. To anyone 
but the landlord he would disclose 
himself, explaining that the quart 
of beer he had shared with the dray- 
man had caused him to “come over 
queer,” and he had “ sort of ” fainted 
just as the others left the cellar, 
thinking, no doubt, that he had 
already gone. He made his decision, 
and groping across to his recess, 
settled down to wait, and, waiting, 
to scare himself with vain imaginings. 

Slowly the miserable hours draggéd 
past, and it was not till he had 
pictured himself lying redly dead 
on the floor, with two burly ruffians 
smilingly bending ever him so many 
times that he had almost got used 
to the idea that he heard, across 
the dark, the scraping of the key in 
the lock as someone turned it, and 
an appalling oath as the candle of 
the new-comer was blown out by 
the displacement of the air. as he 
swung back the door. 

Mr. Mitch retreated to the farthest 
corner of his all too shallow recess as 
he recognised the voices of Jackson 
the landlord, and his friend. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Genuine fear settled lke a wreath 
of ice round Mitch’s heart as the two 
men stumbled into the cellar. Mr. 
Jackson was first, shading a smoky 
paraffin lamp with his hand. On 
his heels followed his friend from 
London. 

Mr. Mitch, peering fearfully out 
from his recess, saw instantly that 
they had been drinking. They 
breathed heavily, and punctuated 
their breathings with occasional hic- 
coughs. And they both appeared to 
be in an evil temper. 

Mr. Jackson placed the lamp on 
the one remaining barrel, and turned 
upon his ill-favoured, scowling friend 

“"Ere’s the cellar!” he said. 
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**?Ere—what you're in. It’s all dam’ 
fine for you and ‘ Basement ’ Stevens 
to grouse and grumble and write 
insultin’ letters about the time I’ve 
took to find the silver Buckroyd 
said ’e buried ’ere; but all I know is 
that I’ve been over the cellar—walls 
and floor—brick by bloomin’ brick, 
and, what’s more, I’ve dug a twelve- 
inch spike into the earth under and 
be’ind each brick, and there ain’t 
nothin’ there. I’ve got another two 
or three yards of space to cover, and 
then we shall know. And.if it ain’t 
there, why, it ain’t in this pub, 
that’s all. 
‘Pincho’ Matthews, it’s a do, that’s 
what it 1s. We’ve bin done. Either 
the stuff wasn’t buried ’ere at all, or 
else someone’s been ’ere fust. Some- 
body’s done old Mother Hubbard on 
us.” 

‘*Pincho”’ Matthews emitted a 
ferocious growl. 

“°Oo ’as? °QOo’s bin ’ere? If 
I catch him PU ” Here followed 
details which froze the very marrow 
of Mr. Mitch, flattened against the 
wall of his recess. 

“Fat lot that ’elps, don’t it?” 
commented Jackson, bitterly. “It’s 
a do, that’s what it is—a do. ’E 
always was a_ slippery card, 
Buckroyd was. Why, we only 
got ‘Basement’ Stevens’ word that 
’e’s died in jail. S’posin’ ’e ain’t 
dead ?” 

‘ Then ’e ought to be!” Evidently 
** Pincho ” felt murderous. 

‘Well, all I can say is, s’posin’ 
the silver ain’t in this cellar, it ain’t 
in this pub. And directly I’ve 
searched the cellar I’m goin’ to 


chuck up the pub and drawme valua- | 


tion money and git back to London. 
I ain’t got no use for the country. 
I was a fool to ever take it on— 
thanks to you and ‘ Basement.’ ’Ow- 
ever, no more bloomin’ partnership 
specs for me. I’ve always been on 


Pll tell you what it is, © 


my own before, and after this Ill 
stop on my own. What’s the good 
of talkin’ ? I’m sick of it.” 

’Ow about that hole in the wall 
there ?”’ asked ‘‘ Pincho,” indicating 
Mitch’s retreat. 

“ [ve got that left to search,” 
grumbled Jackson. 

*‘Come on, then; let’s search it!’ 
Mitch heard shuffling footsteps, and 
he felt (he said afterwards) as though 
someone had caught his stomach 
on ‘a rod and line and swung it clean 


over their shoulders, as anglers some- 


times swing young fish. 
' But Mr. Jackson’s energy was not 
equal to it. 

“Ho, yes! At twelve o’clock at 
night with a feather bed waitin’ 
upstairs! I can see myself doin’ 
brickwork now—I do not think! 
Come on upstairs and go to bed, you 
fool, and we’ll finish off the cellar 
to-morrow..”’ 

Mitch breathed a short but very 
earnest prayer of thanksgiving, as 
he heard “ Pincho ” agree and shuffle, 
with a final imprecation, to the door. 
Peering out, he saw the door close 
with a bang. 

He waited, chuckling nervously, 
for a half-hour—just long enough, 
he judged, for the pair to get really 
interested in their feather beds, and 
then he turned the handle. As he 
hoped and expected, Mr. Jackson 
had been too drunk to trouble about 
locking the door, and so, silently as 
the midnight beetle of the kitchen, 
he stole up the dark stairs. Stealthily 
he made his way to the back door, 
soundlessly he unbolted it, his soul 
singing an anthem of congratulation, 
scomnfully he threw a contemptuous 
look back at the dark interior of the 
inn. 

“Not so bad.” 

“ You'll “ave to 7’urry, ’Enery, my 
boy, or Boler’ll be nervous,” he 
whispered, and so stepped out, 
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straight into the yearning arms of 


Police Constable Hinxman. 

“Aah!” said the policeman. 
‘* Jest right ! Caught very nice !”’ 

Mitch gulped, and with a mighty 
effort pulled himself together. 

“Ho!” he whispered, bitterly. 
‘“Wotcher mean? Wotcher think 
you're doin’ ?” 

‘“‘Never you mind—you’re caught 
this time. Never ask questions then 
you won't ear no lies. You're 
a-comin’ along with me, that’s wlfat 
you’re goin’ to do!”’. 

Then Mitch’s presence of mind 
re-asserted itself. 

“All right, you  slab-headed 
joskin,” he whispered, hoarsely, 
“P’raps I can lock the bloomin’ 
door first. With only you to protect 
the place there'll be some thieves in 
"ere afore long.” 

He coolly took the key from the 
inside, locked the door, pocketed the 
key, and moved across the stable 
yard with the suddenly doubtful 
policeman. 

‘Now, old Beedlecrusher, wotcher 
want >”? he began, briskly, easily, 
and with the air of a perfectly 
innocent man. 

P.C. Hinxman grinned doubtfully. 

‘““Ah, you ’aven’t got no silver 
spoons hid in your pockets, I s’pose 
—you ’aven’t got fs " 

But Mitch broke in, sour, brief and 
contemptuous. 

‘Search me, you lump !”’ he said. 
Hinxman looked even more doubtful 
and took him at his word. They 
went across the low brick wall of 
the stable yard refuse pit and took, 
one by one, from the prisoner's 
pockets, a pruning knife, a clay pipe, 
a screw of shag, a three-days old 
Sporting Life, sevenpence in coppers, 
and two florins (Mitch’s gold was in 
a secret leather pocket just under 
the armhole of his waistcoat), some 
string, a picture postcard of Morn- 


ington Cannon, a double-headed 
farthing, and, finally, the key of 
the back door of the ‘‘ Westley Inn.” 

Mr. Hinxman stared at the homely 
collection as it Jay in the moonlight, 
and he looked remarkably foolish— 
even for a country policeman. 
Obviously, he had slipped up and 
that badly. 

Then, Mitch, speaking in a low, 
intense whisper, summed up. 

“You Hampshire loony!” he 
began, cleared his throat, and began 
again. “* You unforchnit bluebottle ! 
"Aven’t you got the sense to know 
that ve been took on unofficial by 
Mr. Jackson to keep an eye on the 
stable work ‘ere and to ’elp see 
after the cellar work when necessary, 
and to tidy up indoors after closin’ 
time sometimes ? Why, everybody 
knows it—’ceptin’ the one man who 
ought to know it.” He drew breath 
and proceeded. “ Ah, well, this’ll lose 
you your job, that’s all.” He began 
to replace the articles. ‘‘I shall 
lodge a complaint at Ringwood p’lice 
station and ’ave you sacked. Then 
I'll sue you for damages, that’s 
all!” 

Mr. Hinxman was at all times a 
man of few words. He pulled out a 
leather bag and counted out three 
pounds. 

“Four!” said Mitch, licking his 
lips greedily. | 

The constable added a sovereign. 

Mitch took them, spat on them for 
luck, and ‘‘ Let this be a lesson to 
you,” he said, gaily. ‘* Good-night.” 

Mr. Hinxman paused emotionally 
before he spoke. But he answered 
at last. 

‘You agrees not to tell a livin’ 
soul?” he said. “So help you ?”’ 

“So help me, Susan!” replied 
Mitch, cheerfully. “‘ Good-night.” 

He swung off, rattling the money 
in his pocket. At the entrance to the 
yard he paused, listening to 
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something the _ police- 
man appeared to be 
saying to himself. 

“Oh!” said Mitch, 
playfully pretending to 
be shocked. ** And 
you a policeman, too!” 

Then he struck out 
for the hut. 


CHAPTER XV. 

To Mr. Mitch’s as- 
tonishment he _ heard 
voices as he drew near 
to the half-open door 


of the cottage. So, 
with the caution that 
his lean years had 
taught him, he quietly 
stepped up to the 
window and _ peered 
through. 

There he saw a 


memorable — scene. 
Boler Mitey, with an 
expression of ineffable 
weariness upon his face, 
sat dejectedly on a stool by the rough 
table, holding a hymn-book in his 
hand. Facing him was Mr. Win- 
chester Chalk, also with a hymn- 
book. Mitch grinned and listened. 
‘And there we ’ave it, my friend,” 

came the earnest voice of Win- 
chester. ‘‘ We ’ave it summed up 
in them few words—‘a glass too 
much!’ Oh, pause and think afore 
it is too late. Dash down that 
pizenous broth of Satan; dash it 
down on the floor and buy a loaf of 
’olesome bread instead. That’s it; 
that’s the way to talk to ’em, Mr. 
Mitey, and now we'll jest ’ave ’ymn 
number 119, and if our pore mis- 
beguided friend don’t stagger ‘ome 
before then, [ll go.” | 

_But Boler had come to the extreme 
end of his patience. He snatched at 
the last word. 


‘*Oh, go! Go now!” he roared 
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**“SEARCH ME, YOU LUMP!'” 


disgustedly. “I don’t want no 
hymns sung at me, and I don’t want 
to sing no hymns at my pals. You 
get on my nerves, you do—you’d 
get on a bloomin’ mummy’s nerves, 
you would. Of all the——” 

But at this moment Henry, fearing 
lest his partner should betray him- 
self as being no true child of the 
Wesleyan sect, made an impressive 
entrance. 

‘“Evenin’, mates both,” said he, 
puffing a rank cloud of smoke into 
Winchester Chalk’s face. ‘‘ When 
you've both done ’oldin’ this ’ere 
little service I'd lke to point out 
it’s past twelve o’clock—a good bit 
past.” 

Boler put his hymn-book on the 
table with a sigh of relief—as though 
he had just recovered from a bout 
of indigestion—and the partners both 
looked so pointedly at the door that 
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Mr. Chalk, with Boler’s explosion 
fresh in his mind, had no other 
course open to him but to’clear out. 

= Well, dear friends, I must bid 
you ‘G’night’ now. But—” he fixed 
Mitch with a cold eye—*I shall call 


round to-morrer accordin’ to our. 


arrangement — brother!” Mitch 
sneered offensively at him and Win- 
chester, with affected meekness, de- 
parted. There was silence between 
the silver-seekers until the sound of 
the religious rat-catchers’ footsteps 
died away, and then they leaned to 
each other, speaking simultaneously. 

“By God! Boler, it’s as good as 
ours!” 

“By God! Mitchy, we’ve got it 
in our ’ands !” 

Their voices cracked with excite- 
ment. 

They were silent again from sheer 
surprise. Then Mitch lapsed sud- 
denly, and with the air of a some- 
what injured man, into the story of 
his cellar adventure. 

Boler listened without comment to 
the end. 

Then he told the amazing story of 
Buckroyd, alias Corrie, as he had 
heard it from Walter Slinger. 

‘*T don’t see where the pub comes 
- in at all in your yarn,” said Mitch at 
the end, cutting a liberal slice of 
cold bacon and pouring himself beer 
from a stone jar. 

‘‘ Neither do I—yet,” agreed Boler. 
‘“But one thing’s clear enough to 
me, and that’s this—Canary Wing 
wasn’t the only man in the jail that 
Buckroyd told about this ’ere silver 
when ’e was alive. Them two at the 
pub ’ave ’eard about it as well. But 
it looks to me: that they ’aven’t 
eard anything about ‘ Westlynn’ or 
the ‘Wesleyan’ chapel. After this I’m 
beginnin’ to believe that the pub’s 
out of it, Mitchy. That landlord ’as 
been there six months now, and if 
the silver was there he’d ’ave found 
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it before now. No, matey, I’m keepin’ 
me eye on * Westlynn ’—that’s the 
clue I’m a-follerin’ up. But you’ang 
on to the pub for a bit—something 
might turn up. But we'll ’ave 
another look at the chapel, too, fust 
chance. Any’ow, we ’aven’t donc 
bad for the few days we been ’ere. 
And we shall do better—you mark 
my words—a bloomin’, darn sight 
better. But we must keep that 
Chalk out of ‘ere, some’ow, or I 
shall find myself committin’ murder 
on ’im one of these days!” 

Few people have been so keenly 
watched in this wicked world as were 
Messrs. Jackson and Matthews at 
the Westley Inn during the next few 
days. Like the carrion-eaters that 
sail in wide circles in the sky, noting 
every movement on the plans below, 
Henry Mitch hung about the inn 
watching the landlord and his friend. 
Sometimes Jackson would stroll out 
behind a cigar, looking good-tem- 
pered, and on these occasions Mitch 
would tremble, breathe an hysterical 
‘““He’s found it,” and contemplate 
going into the stable and hanging 
himself with one of the horses’ 
halters; then ‘‘ Pincho”’ Matthews 
would break into a cyclone of abuse 
at the ostler or Mitch for the most 
trivial reason, and Mitch’s hopes 
would rise like a thermometer in a 
hot oven. He turned from hot to 
cold with every half-hour of the 
day. Unable to see how the search 
of the recess in the cellar was turning 
out, Mitch hung like a haunted thing 
round the stable-yard, waiting and 
watching. Nothing escaped him that 
was in any way connected with the 
pair who were searching the cellar. 

It was on the third day that his: 
mind wasecased. He wascrossing from 
the stables to the harness-room when 
Jackson and “Pincho,’”’ wrangling 
furiously, appeared at the back door. 

“Say what you—like! Do what 
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you—like! I’ve done with it!” 
snarled the landlord, and flung a 
trowel which he was carrying across 
the yard with all his force. The 
handle of the thing took Mitch 
just over the ear; but nothing could 
have been more welcome. In his 
delight—for he knew now that they 
had failed to locate the silver—in his 
delight he forgot to be stunned. In 
the ordinary way he would have 
dropped like a ripe apple, and re- 
mained unconscious until he judged 
the person who had knocked him 
down sufficiently frightened to be 
glad, even grateful to pay damages— 
anything from a sovereign up, accord- 
ing to what Mitch thought he could 
get. 

But now he rubbed his ear and 
meekly picked up the trowel and 
took it with him into the harness- 
room. He heard Jackson repeating 
bitterly— 

** Pm off back to the Smoke! [’m 
_ off back to the Smoke! No more of 
yer dam’ ivy-covered country pubs 
and bloomin’ treasures for me! I’m 
off back to the Smoke as soon as I 
can get the pub off me ’ands! An’ 
dam’ all of yer, I say, you and 
Buckroyd and ‘Basement’ Stevens, 
and all of yer. I’m on me own for 
ever—after this.” 

Mitchy grinned and rubbed his 
hands. 

He had expected, had prayed for 
this. Boler—diligently working back 


tor 


on Corrie’s Westlynn trail—had seen 
a way that made it all clear and all 
beautiful. | 

“If Jackson goes,’ Boler had 
said. ‘If Jackson don’t find the 
silver and chucks up the pub, per- 
suade Mrs. Gritty to take it on. 
She’ll jump at it; she used to keep 
a pub, and I don’t believe she’s 
ever been really ’appy out of it. 
Get ’er to take it and make you 
potman. Then you'll be able to 
search every inch of the place.” 

And now Jackson was eager to 
throw it up and return to London 
and his particular branch of crime— 
Mitch, pondering, paid him the poor 
compliment of taking it for granted 
that he was a criminal—and Boler 
and Mitch were going to supper that 
night at Mrs. Gritty’s house. . . 

Ten minutes later, Jim Porter, 
lying on a heap of straw in the stable, 
poring over a volume sanguinely 
entitled— 

“How to Find Winners ! 
An Easy and Absolutely Cast-Iron 

_ Accumulator System,” 

By “ {10,000 a Year.” 

was amazed to hear Mitch announce 
solemnly, from his seat on the corn- 
bin, that if there happened to be 
any gentleman present who was 
sufficiently a sportsman to go to the 
bar and fetch a quart of “ sixpenny,” 
and two tuppenny cigars, he, Henry 
Mitch, was the gentleman prepared 
to pay for these luxuries. 


To be Continued. 
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THE IDEAL VILLAGE 


By ROBERT BARR 


E will now resume, if you 
please, our mutual search 
for the ideal village. Who- 


ever reads this Club, of 
course, comes along with me, and 
that is why I use the word “ mutual.” 
This continual quest which goes on 
in the heart of every man or woman, 
in many cases quite unknown to 
themselves, is a legacy left to us by 
those very distant relatives of ours 
named Adam and Eve. The Garden 
of Eden is generally supposed to 
have been the ideal spot, but, of 
course, it wasn’t. The poisonous 
apple-tree should have been rooted 
out before the garden became in- 
habited, and some angelic St. Patrick 
should have cleared away the snakes. 
Nevertheless, that garden seems to 
have been a very desirable place, and 
it was lost to us through the foolish- 
ness of Eve, who, being the first 
Suffragette, thought she had a nght 
to vote, and therefore select what 
fruit pleased her. Her descendants 


have been prowling after this lost. 


paradise ever since, occasionally 
imagining that the place is found, 
although afterwards there is dis- 
covered what was not noticed at first 
——a tree bearing poisoned apples, or 
a serpent coiled in the grass that 
seemed so lush and luxuriant. 

Some savage or irreverent nation 
which knows about our civilisation 
without in the least admiring it, 
tells the story in a different way. 
They say that the devil, in the guise 
of a French ladies’ tailor, approached 
Eve with much urbanity, and said: 

‘“Wouldn’t you like me to make 


you a handsome Paris gown, of the 
latest fashion ?”’ Eve, with caution, 
enquired : 

“How much will it cost ?” 
he, being a liar, replied : 

“It won’t cost you anything. I 
shall do it for the extension of trade ; 
for what we call in France, Propa- 
gande gratuite, and I hope you will 
recommend our house to your 
friends.” 

So Eve arranged for a costume on 
this basis, for like all the bargains 
proposed by this. personage, it 
seemed most advantageous. When 
Satan brought the dress to the Garden 
of Eden it proved an excellent fit, 
and its wearer was delighted. 

“T arn glad you are pléased,” 
said the devil, raising his hat politely, 
and turning away, but before he had 
gone out of the gate, the new cus- 
tomer came running after him, and 
cried out :— 

‘“* Where is the pocket ? ”’ 

‘“Ah, that,” said the devil, with 
an arch smile, “is for you to find 
out,’ and she has been searching 
for it ever since. 

In a similar manner, we sons of 
Adam have roamed up and down 
the earth, not seeking whom we 
may devour, but examining the nooks 
and corners, hoping to find the 
perfect place of. residence, which 
contains no hidden pocket. 

I am almost driven to the con- 
clusion that the ideal village will 
need to be built to order, and in it 
incorporated the various excellencies 
which one finds in charming hamlets 
scattered over England, Scotland, 


And 
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Ireland, Wales, France, Germany, 
and Italy, but without any of the 
drawbacks that, alas! exist in each 
of those earthly paradises. Nowhere 
in France can you get tobacco that 
is good at a reasonable price; no- 
where in rural England can you 
obtain cooking that is in the least 
distinguished. There are waterfalls 
in Switzerland, but no water-melons, 
and so it seems to go the world 
round. Yet when I remember what 
a dreary, unkempt, half-baked, never- 
finished wilderness of faddy houses 
Letchworth is, the so-called Garden 
City, I hesitate at setting about 
constructing a village of my own. 
Letchworth has no waterfalls, except 
such as spout from hydrants; no 
lakes, and no mountains; and when 
you wander to Wales or to Scotland 


* 


to get these things; the climate 
will not permit tomatoes to ripen, 
or grapes to grow; and, _ besides, 
there are no penny *buses running 
to the Bank. 

When I discovered the delightful 
village of Bourdeau, I thought it was 
very nearly perfect, until I found that 


_ the sunset there, even in midsummer, 


occurs in the early afternoon, becaus’ 
the Tooth of the Cat, which is 
4,593 feet high, rises directly behind 
it to the west, and the Dent du 
Chat shuts off the sun from Bourdeau 
shortly after one o’clock in the day. 
Remembering this, I grow cold to- 
wards Bourdeau, and rather incline 
to the opinion that Rumilly would 
be better, which lies on a plain 13 
miles further north, with the 


NORTHERN GATEWAY OF HAUITECOMBE ALLEY, 
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ABBEY OF HALTECOMBE WHERE FORTY*THREE PRINCES ARE BURIED. 


mountains in plain sight, and yet 
not near enough to get their peaks 
entangled with the sun. But then 
Rumilly does not stand over a blue 
jake, as is the case with Bourdeau, 
which must not be confounded with 
the city whose name sounds similar, 
for Bourdeau probably gets its title 
through being on the banks of the 
water, and does not have an “x” 
attached to its tail. 

It is strange that Bourdeau, pos- 
sessing as it does, an ancient, unique 
and massive historical castle, should 
not have acquired a steamer service 
with the outer world. The water 
traffic of Lake Bourget passeth all 
understanding. At the southern end 
of the Lake is situated the interesting 
village of Bourget. Four kilometres 
north, or let us say, ‘off-hand, 2.484 
miles, lies my ideal village -(except 
in the afternoon) of Bourdeau. Five 
or six miles furthér north is Haute- 
combe Abbey, about two-thirds up 
the lake, and Hautecombe Abbey 
is a mildly interesting place, but not 
as interesting, it seems to me, as 
either Bourdeau or Bourget, yet here 


is the way the Steam Navigation is 
operated. At half-past nine there is 
a steamer from Aix-les-Bains for 
Hautecombe; at I p.m., at 2 p.m., 
at 2.30 p.m., and at 3.10g.m., there 
are steamers for Hautecombe, but 
at no hour of the twenty-four does 
any boat leave for either Bourget 
or Bourdeau. 

To account for this anomaly I 
have photographed the steersman 
at the rear end of their most gigantic 
steamer. You will notice that he 
wears a beautiful uniform, sports 
the correct cap of navigation, and 
that he raises his nght hand to warn 
the engineer to slow up. The stout 
piece of timber on which his left 
hand rests is the tiller of the steamer, 
and by walking along that cleated 
plank, he by main force sways the 
liner this way or that. At the 
moment I took his portrait his vessel 
was coming up alongside the pier 
at Hautecombe Abbey. 

The Government maps of France > 
are excellent for those who under- 
stand them. I saw that there was 
a footpath from Hautecombe Abbey 
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to a road that by measurement was 
half a mile away, and this road 
running through three or four villages, 
finally landed one at the village of 
Bourdeau, but what I didn’t reckon 
upon, not comprehending the map 
thoroughly, was that this half-mile 
footpath was nearly perpendicular, 
and not on the level at all. There- 
fore, as the mountain faces due east 
and as in this section of Savoie the 
sun rises in that direction, it poured 
its rays upon me all the time. I was 
climbing that stony ladder half a 
mile high, and I should advise the 
next tourist who attempts this ascent 
to make it during the afternoon, even 
if it is midnight in Bourdeau, when 
he reaches there at four o’clock. 
When one remembers how France 
has played the very dev beg 
pardon, I should say, played Henry 
VIII. with the monasteries of France ; 
when within a few miles of where I 
write, the Grande Chartreuse, one of 
the largest monasteries in the world, 
lies empty and desolate in the wilder- 
ness which the monks reclaimed ; 
when the road they built, and the 
high arched stone bridge they con- 
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CHAPEL OF OUR LADY OF THE STAR. 


structed is now used by tourists 
only, it may seem strange that a few 
miles below the Grande Chartreuse, 
the Abbey of Hautecombe is running 
full time with a complete comple- 
ment of brethren to attend to prayers 
and planting. Its green vineyards 
clothe the lower slopes of the 
mountain, and its fertile gardens are 
well tilled and as productive as 
they have been this last thousand 
years. 

The reason of this is that Haute- 
combe Abbey occupies a_ strange 
position politically. It is in France 
but not of it. The French certainly 
did their best to put the Abbey out 
of commission. It had been built 
in the ten years that elapsed between 
1125 and 1135, by the good St. 
Bernard, and it became the burial 
place thirty years later of the Royal 
House of Savoie. I don’t suppose 
that anywhere else in the world is 
there such a high-class graveyard, 
for under this Abbey are interred no 
less than forty-three Princes who 
have ruled Savoy. There are Dukes 
and Counts and Princesses here, 
and twenty-seven mausoleums in the 
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church bear in remembrance the 
most noted of them. | 

During the’ French Revolution, 
Savoy was occupied by the troops 
from Paris, and the church at Haute- 
combe was turned into a crockery 
factory, the monastery being at least 
partly destroyed. When Savoy was 
ceded to France, the Abbey and its 
grounds were placed under the pro- 
tection of the King of Italy, and 
therefore the ‘Government at Paris 
has nothing to do with it. King 
Charles-Felix restored the Abbey 
towards the beginning of the last 
century, and as he rebuilt it, so it 
stands to-day, occupied by Cis- 
tercian brethren. 

This upward, rocky path, for which 
I have already expressed my con- 
tempt, seems to know what a vil- 
lainous lure it is to a stout man, 
and so conceals itself until it has 
got him thoroughly in its clutches. 
A reasonably good road runs north- 
ward from the monastery, but 
branching from that highway I could 
find no footpath leading westward, 
as alleged by the map. 

I arrived at a lovely grove from 
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which there was an enchanting view 
over the sapphire lake, and the 
mountains leading to the foot of 
Mont Blanc. This grove, I learned, 
was the Grotto of Raphael, which 
does not refer to the painter, but 
alludes, instead, to a book named 
“Raphael,” which was composed 
here by Lamartine. Never to my 
knowledge have I read a word that 
Lamartine wrote, but he must have 
been a voluminous author, for nearly 
every romantic spot I have visited 
in this district is celébrated because 
Lamartine wrote a book in it. Lamar- 
tine’s house in Aix still stands, and 
the objects and garden that Lamar- 
tine described have been preserved 
as he left them. In this house he 
met the young girl that he after- 
wards married. 

In every part of France they make: 
a great deal of the memory of a 
literary man who has ever stopped 
in the neighbourhood. All round 
me here are reminiscences of Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Eugene Sue, George 
Sand, Madame de Stael, and others. 
They tell me that Lamavtine was a 
poet, therefore he was no 
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competitor of mine, for I have never 
yet succeeded in writing a poem 
that anyone: would print. I think 
it fair, however, that I should take 
away the Grotto of Raphael from 
him, and, to assist the laudable 
habit of commemorating literary men, 
I shall nail a plank to one of the 
trees, on which I shall paint the 
words :— 

“Here R. Barr wrote the Idlers’ 
Club for October, 1908.” 

Lamartine has so many charming 
localities associated with his name 
that he won’t miss Raphael’s Grove. 

I spoke to several passers by and 
enquired about the path to Bourdeau, 
but none of them had ever heard of 
it. I then made the acquaintance of 
a genial tramp pedlar, and he, pro- 


bably in revenge for the way I spoke 
French, led me across a green field, 
and to the foot of a stony path. 

“Void /” said he, chuckling, and 
I set a stout heart (and incidentally 
a pair of enormous feet) to a steep 
brae. 

Ultimately I reached the top, and 
flinging myself panting on the green 
sward, found there were actually 
grass grown fields, vineyards, potato 
patches, and Indian corn growing 
away up there, whereas, if it had 
not been for the heat, I should have 
thought I had passed the snow line 
long ago. * 

I had arrived at a poverty-stricken 
little hamlet called Communal, which 
sits astride .a rough mountain road 
that might have been one of the 
most picturesque routes in the world 
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had its projectors caused it to run 
along the mountain side where one 
could get a continuous view of the 
lake half-a-mile below, but it was 
built for utility and not for beauty, 
and only once, in all the weary miles 
I tramped along it, did I come upon 
a marvellous view of the lake, with 
fashionable Aix-les-Bains spread like 
a map on the other side, its enormous 
palatial hotels and casinos looking as 
if they were all on one level, whereas 
Aix is a hilly, up-and-down sort of 
place, except when viewed from the 
altitude at which I found myself. 
Just as one comes upon this striking 
view, he sees on an apparently in- 
accessible peak, the very appro- 
priately named Chapel of Our Lady 
of the Star, which stood still and 
looked pleasant while I photographed 
it. Its altitude is two thousand feet, 
all but a few inches. 

A mile or two further on, one 
comes to a fine broad, well-made road 
which is called the Route de France, 
because, as I surmise, it was one of 
the roads that led out of Savoy into 
France before the latter absorbed 


me. 


the former. It mses over a notch in 
the mountains called the Pass of the 
Cat, and descends on the other side 
until it reaches the rapid river Rhone. 

And now, far down below me, I 


saw the object of my tramp, the 


chrome yellow castle of Bourdeau, 
and the little village of the same 
name almost hidden from view by’ 
the luxuriant foliage. Zig-zagging 
down towards it ran the Route de 
France, like a broad. chalk-mark 
trying to write the letter “W.” I 
photographed this vista, but the 
result gives quite an incorrect idea 
of the reality. Indeed, my camera 
makes the road appear to go up 
where it actually goes down. 

A great misfortune here overtook 
A fmendly postman, with the 
very best intentions, said it was a 
weary way down along the zig- 
zagging white road, so he kindly 
offered to show me the short cut, 
which he himself used in bringing 
letters and papers to these altitudes. 
The road by which I had come up 
from the Abbey was bad enough, 
but this precipitous descent to the 
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castle was something awful. If I 
had simply jumped off at the top 
I would have got down quicker, and 
I don’t believe that what was left 
of me after I landed would have been 
much more bruised than was my 
predicament through my falling, slip- 
ping, lurching, stumbling, tripping 
declension along the face of that 
fierce cliff which the postman called 
a footpath. 

The castle of Bourdeau, which 
from up on top looked as if it rested 
in the lake, proved to be nearly a 
thousand feet above the sea level, 
built on a cliff that seems to over- 
hang the blue water so far below. 
It is a square structure, with small 
turrets at the corners, and is owned 
by somebody who wishes to sell it, 
as is the case with every castle 
except those which the Government 
has purchased. 

Wearied, done-out, exhausted, 
ravenously hungry, and with a thirst 
like the Sahara, or Great Desert, I 
fell on the neck of the host, who for 
the salvation of travellers manages 
the Hotel Favier, which, said the 


guide-book that had lured me thither, 
is celebrated for the cooking’of fish 
freshly caught from the streams and 
the lake, and for an _ effervescing 
white wine produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the landlord can be 
persuaded to part with for two 
francs. Embracing Monsieur Favier, 
I spoke imploringly as follows : 

“Monsieur, voulez-vous permettez 
moi a la mange sur la terrasse avec 
la vue magnifique toute suite, toute 
suite, which means, get a move on 
you, for Heaven’s sake, for I’m 
famished, and to while away the 
interval apportez-moi une boteille de 
vin blanc mousseux, which I take to 
mean sparkling.” 

The Frenchman replied, with the 
politeness of his race :— 

“My dear sir, if you will kindly 
take a chair on the terrace, I shall 
have lunch ready for you within ten 
minutes. Would you like a_ bottle 
of our native sparkling wine, which is 
passably good, with something of the 
flavour of the Cataba,yor do you 
prefer a bottle of sparkling Asti 
from Italy ?” 
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I looked at,the man in amazement. 
Never on this side of the Atlantic 
had I heard the word “ Cataba,” 
and the last time I tasted this wine 
was in the State of Ohio. The 
virtues of Cataba wine were cele- 
brated by Longfellow in a poem. . 

‘My dear sir,” said I, “ where did 
you learn such blameless English, 
and where have you met the Cataba 
vintage ?” 

He replied, “I was for some 
years steward of the Nyack Country 
Club, on the banks of the Hudson 
River, some miles above New York. 
I gave that up a few years ago, came 
back to my native Savoy, and built 
this hotel.” 

So, on the terrace of the hotel 
which Monsieur Favier had built, 
hanging over a luxuriant garden and 
looking through the descending forest 
at the deep blue lake, I enjoyed an 
excellent and memorable lunch that 
I had been desirous of meeting for 
the last hour and a half, washed 
down by a local sparkling wine so 
enticing that, with Omar Khayyam, 
I wondered what my travelled friend, 
Monsieur Favier, could buy with the 


two francs he got that was half so 
good as what he sold. 

It turned out that Madame Favier 
spoke English with fluency also, but 
I regret to say that my namesake, 
Roe-bear, the eldest son, had for- 
gotten all that he ever knew of the 
American language. I entitle him 
Roe-bear, because that is what they 
called him, although his name is 
spelt Robert. He is a fine sturdy 
little chap about twelve, going on 
thirteen, and we became very fast 
friends. For the matter of a few 
francs he hoisted a lateen sail at the 
prow of his sixteen-foot boat, and 
ran me humming across that lake 
with a northern gale lashing the 
waters. At first I thought it was a 
case of: 

‘““O wha’ be ye wud cross Loch Goil 

That dark and stormy watter”’; 
but through the skill and tact of my 
small friend Roe-bear, I reached the 
Petit-Port of Aix in safety. 

Roe-bear and | talked politics in 
the intervals between being doused 
by the waves. I was shocked to 
learn that he liked Savoy better than 
he did the States. I told him of the 
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titanic struggle at present going on 
for the Presidency, but found he 
didn’t care a hang whether “ Big 
Bill” Taft or ‘Big Bill’? Bryan 
was elected. I informed him that 
by deserting the land of his birth and 
setting up as a Frenchman he had 
forfeited his right to be President, as 
none but the native-born are allowed 
to reach that elevation. I said that 
I myself would have been President 
had it not been for a-misfortune in 
early life that fixed on Glasgow as 
my birth-place. 

Roe-bear, however, was more inte- 
rested in handling the boat than in 
discussing trivialities, so I took a 
snapshot of him engaged in this 
nautical duty, and thus I have two 
steersmen, one of a steamer, and 
the other of a sailing craft to grace 
these pages, and Roe-bear confided to 
me that his ambition, does not lie 
towards the Presidency of any 
country, but that he aspires to the 
yachting cap, blue coat and _ brass 
buttons of the chap on another page 
who is bringing the steamer along- 
side the pier. 

_ But before this wild trip across 


turbulent Lake Bourget, Roe-bear was 
my guide, philosopher and _ friend 
through’ the charming model village 
of Bourdeau. The great mountain 
rises steeply behind it, and in front 
at the bottom of an almost equally 
precipitous cliff, covered with trees 
and vines and flowers, stretches this 
beautiful lake. The houses of Bour- 
deau were built hundreds of years 
ago, before there was any road, when 
every man appeared to have his own 
opinion regarding the direction the 
street would take when it ultimately 
came, so the place has a delightful, 
informal, higgledy-piggledy appear- 
ance that would baffle a land surveyor. 
Every building in the place has been 
erected with a view of lasting to 
within about ten minutes of the Day 
of Judgment, and I am sure that 
with reasonable care the village will 
stand where it does for, say, three 
thousand years more. 

The walls are of rough stone, and 
the roofs of a delightful greyish brown 
mellowed tile. They are mostly 
without gable ends. I don’t know a 
word that describes this kind of roof, 
but if the buildings were square, 
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which they are not, the roof would 
be pyramidal. There are wide 
overhanging eaves, after the Swiss 
fashion, and outside stairways to 
get up to your bedroom ; stairways 
that rise to balconies placed where 
they are needed without the slightest 
thought of the picturesque effect 
they are to produce. 

At every street corner, and here 
and there elsewhere, clear ice-cold 
water is for ever flowing into huge 
basins of hewn stone, and down the 
whole centre of the hamlet rushes a 
stream forming numerous waterfalls 
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and turning the wheels of mills. 
Every house Is set in the midst of a 
luxuriant garden, where the choicest 
melons, the fattest tomatoes, and 
even figs come to maturity, and the 
whole place is dominated by the great 
square castle that hangs frowning 
over the lake. 

I thought of buying Bourdeau on 
the spot, but remembered in time 
that I needed the money to pay my 
capable friend Roe-bear for taking 
me across the angry Lake of Bourget, 
so this mode] village is still in the 
market. 


“ ROE*BEAR"’ AT THE HELM. 


Contains twelve flat tilms and goes into a simple adapter, 
no bigger.than an ordinary dark slide. Takes thefplace 
of six doub e dark slides and twelve glass plates. The 
films are changed by simply pulling a paper tab.#*The 
Premo Film Pack can be adapted to most glass plate 
cameras without alteration cf the camera itself. It can 
also be use without anadarter in several Premocameras. 
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A BOON TO EVERY GLASS PLATE CAMERA USER. |. 
Full'particulars are given in the, PREMO CATALOGUE, Si 
sent'post free to anybody naming ‘! THE IDLER.’ 

KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C. 


06, Bold-st., Liverpool ; 72-74 Fuchanan-st.. Glasgow ; 59 Prompton-rd, S.W. ; 
60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford-st , W.; 171-173, Regent-st., W.;40 Strand, Loncon, W.C, 


And all the best Photographic Dealers. 
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: I he October Scribner 


TA Journey to Jerash gga ale 


A picturesque and most interesting account of the author's trip, Through the Land of Gilead. 


‘ Richard Mansfield By PAUL WILSTACH 


An account of the actor’s first reat success in America, with interesting reminiscences of famous actcrs 
of the palmy days of the old Union Square and Wallack’s theatre. 


Diversions in Picturesque Game=Lands 
The Wildest Corner of Mexico, y WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


Iilustrated 


A description of an expedition irto aregion heretofore unexplored and unknown. The author is a 
nature-lover with akeen eye for the picturesque and unusual. 


A Chronicle of Friendships % wu 8. tow 


The fcurth and last of these delightful articles dealing with the author's Paris experiences and 
especially with Robert Louis Stevenson’s visit to America in 1887 and '88. 


The Rampart Range Ten Years After bs waar 


A dexription of the auchor’s return visit to scenes in (he Rocky Mounta’ns where he once worked 
as a day labourer. 


Stories: THE TRAIL OF TH: LONESOME PINE By John Fox, Jr. 
names The next to the last number of this stirring story of the Kentucky mountains. 
THE REWARD OF VIRTUE. By Mary R, S. Andrews 
“This is a story about my guide.” | 
BURIAL ON PYRAMID By Victor Henderson | 
An inten:ely dramatic and imaginative story of the California mountains. . 
AN ERA OF RED AND GREEN By Casper Day | 
The amusing story of Foreman Clan:y. 
THE EXECUTORS By Charles Belmont Davis 


A story wth a problem that enters into nearly cvery life. 


STORY & TRIGGS 


HAVE NOW ON VIEW 


A fine selection of Queen Anne Furniture, comprising, Tallboys, Secretaires, 
Bureaus, Chairs, Chests of Drawers on Stands, Tables, Mirrors, Cupboards, 
Clocks, Wardrobes, etc. 


“Daily Telegraph,’’ 
27/4/08. 


“For those who 


“‘ Tatier.” 


“An old proverb 
tells us that the best 
things always come in 
the nature of a sur- 
prise, and this truism 
is well exemplified 
by a visit to Story & 
Triggs’ establishment 


know good furniture 
and who refuse to fill 
their rooms with what 
is second-rate, a visit 
to the antique galleries 


and furniture weare- 


at 152 - 156, Queen rooms of Menssrs. 
Victoria Street, Lon- Story & Triggs, 152- 
don, E.C., where a 156, Queen Victoria 


Street, London, E.C., 


is certain to result 


wonderful collection 
of second-hand an- _ 
tique and modern fur- 
niture meets the eye 
im every direction.” 


in many pleasurable 


purchases.” 


Old Welsh Dressers, 


FROM 


£5 15s. upwards. 


old Rush-seated Old Rush-seated Arm 
Chairs, 10/6 each, Chairs, 22/6 each. 


ALSO A COLLECTION OF 
Antiques in Jacobean, William and Mary, Chippendale, Sheraton, Adams Styles, 
at MODERATE Prices. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


STORY & TRIGGS, 


152 to 156, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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“What do you expect to be when you 
come of age, my little man?’ asked 
the visitor. 

“Twenty-one,” was the little man’s 
reply. 


“Tommy,” his mother cried, “ how 
many times have I told you not to do 
that ?” 

He replied: “J don’t know. 
no bloomin’ addin’ machine.” 


I ain’t 


That Settled It.—He: “ They say that 
people who marry soon grow to look 
alike.” 

She: ‘Then you must consider my 
refusal as final.” 


‘“‘ What do you think of the two can- 
didates ?”” asked one elector of another 
during a recent contest. 

“ What do I think of them ?”’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Well, when I look at them I’m 
thankful only one of them can get in.” 


A righteous old Quaker started home 


from the harvest field with a load of hay. 


It was going to rain and the Quaker was 
in a hurry. Off fell the load and our 
friend pitchforked it back again without 
a word. Down it went again, and he 
again reloaded without a murmur. 

Just as he reached the barn door the 
storm broke, the hind wheel struck a 
rock and over went the wagon. His 
wife watched the spill from her window 
and hurried to help him. 

‘““Go back, Phoebe,’ he shouted. ‘‘ I’m 
about to express my feelings.” 


A curious story went the rounds some 
little time ago about a lovely foreigner, 
one of whose verbal slips gave King 
Edward occasion for a hearty laugh. A 
very lively personage, with a delightful 
‘accent, she made such a favourable im- 
pression upon his Majesty that he asked 
her to be his partner at bridge. ‘“‘ But, 
sir,’ she said, ‘I really don’t know how 
to play.” The King would take no 
denial, however, and she became rather 
embarrassed. ‘‘I assure you, sir,” she 
said, ‘‘I don’t know the difference be- 
tween a king and a knave.” There was 
an awkward silence, and then she realised 
what she had said, and was covered with 


confusion. His Majesty, of course, laughed 
it off, and now tells the story with 
gusto. 


Doctor: ‘I diagnose all sickness from 
the patient’s eyes. Now, your right eye 
tells me that your kidneys are affected.” 

Patient: ‘‘ Excuse me, doctor, but my 
right is a glass eye.” 


“Don’t you enjoy the glories of sum- 
mer?” 

“ Yes,”’ answered the unpoetic per- 
son; “it is something of a comfort to 
find the gas bills getting so much smaller.’ 


“Ts this the best hotel in town?” 
asked a stranger. 

“ Well,” ‘replied the native, “I dunno 
as I’d put it as strong as that, but I 
guess it’s safe to say it ain't as bad as the 
rest of ’em.” 


“You have been staying with James 
lately, haven’t you, John?” 
a “s Yes.” 

7 his new wife has a fright- 
How did she strike you?” 
Ling that came handy.” 


say 


paper—a Collodion paper, in t 
glossy and matt. The special 
this paper is its ability to giv 
tones by plain fixing than are 
given by papers of its class. 
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“And have you any brothers ¥. 
sisters, my little man ?”’ asked the k§ 
old lady. 

““Yes’m,”” replied the little man ; 
got one sister and one and a half brothers 

ce What ? ) 

“Yes, ma’am; two half-sisters an 
three half-brothers.”’ 


) 


“Tommy,” said mamma (who had 
noticed severe bruises on his_ face), 
““you’ve been fighting again.” “ Yes, 
mamma.” ‘“ And didn’t you promise me 
that when you wanted to hit anyone you 
would always stand still and count a 
hundred ?”’ ‘So J did, mamma, and 
this is what Jacky Jones did while I was 
counting.” 
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HOT LIQUIDS KEEP HOT : 

for 24 Hours. (eae eS 

COLD LIQUIDS KEEP COLD aS one | 
for many days. MgaN Yaeccl 

No Chemicals, Simply a Vacuum. 
Will not Deteriorat: with Use. 


__-__--_-— -— 
.Every.Traveller.needs one. 


Invaluable in the>Nursery or Sick Room. 
Necessary to aJ/ Sportsmen, Motorists, &c. 


PRIGES: 


@ Pint, 21 / - Quart, af / f *) 3 


ZPRINK IN Hon CNS 


Of all Stores, Silversmiths, Chemists, lronmongers, &c. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


A.E. GUTMANN &Co., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, £.C. 


List of Retailers senf on application. 
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A SPECIAL SHOW IS ON VIEW AT MAPPIN & WEBB'S EXHIBIT, 
BRITISH APPLIED,ARTS PALACE, FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A plot of land was being sold for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

“Gentlemen!” said the auctioneer, 
“this is the finest piece of land in the 
country ; it’s the easiest land to cultivate 
in the world—it’s so light, so extremely 
light.” 

This piece of information caused a 
perceptible stir in the room. 

“My friend, Mr. O’Rafferty, will cor- 
roborate my statement; he owns the 
adjoining plot, and no doubt will tell 
you how easily it is worked.” 

“Yis, gentlemen,” said that worthy, 
“sure, it’s the aisiest land to wurruk 
for moiles around; but, bedad, it’s a 
great deal aisier to gather in the crops!” 


Mr. X——-, a prominent lawyer, was 
much addicted to the habit of lecturing 
his office staff, and the office-boy came in 
for an unusual share of admonition when- 
ever occasion demanded and sometimes 
when it did not. That his words were 
appreciated was made quite evident to 
Mr. X one day last spring when a 
conversation, overheard on the lift be- 
tween Tommy and another office-boy on 
the same floor was repeated to him. - 

““Whatcher wages ?”’ asked the other 
boy. 
“IT get two thousand pounds a year,”’ 
said Tommy. 

“T don’t think!’ ejaculated the other 
boy, derisively. 

‘“ Honest I do,” said Tommy ; “ fifteen 
bob a week in cash, and the rest in legal 
advice.” 


“Once,” said a certain well-known 
politician, “when I was younger I went 


ALL SIZES AND AT 
ALL PRICES, TO 
SUIT ANY ROOM. 


BILLIARD 


FULL-SIZE TABLES, 
UNDER-SIZE TABLES, 
BILLIARD-DINING 
TABLES, “MINIATURE 
TABLES. 


up to Liverpool to make a political speech. 
My wife was with me. We arrived ona 
chill, rainy, miserable October afternoon. 
It was cheerless at the hotel, cheerless in 
the city and cheerless everywhere. She 
had a cold, I had a cold. The outlook 
for the meeting was not good. 

‘We went out for a walk, despite the 
rain. We walked through the Park, my 
wife reading me, meanwhile, a lecture on 
the futility of politics, which I could not 
answer, for what she said was true. Just 
as she reached her peroration, in which she 
was telling me what an ass I was for 
remaining in politics, or having anything 
to do with that pursuit, we came on a 
weighing machine. 

‘It was one of those weighing machines 
that plays music, weighs you, and drops 
out a card telling your fortune, and all 
for a threepenny bit. As my wife was 
getting to her closing and unanswerable 
sentences, I stepped on the machine, 
dropped in my money, heard the music 
tinkle, and waited for the machine to 
deliver the card with my fortune. 

“The machine clucked. The card 
came out, just as she finished in a grand 
burst of declamation. I read the card. 
It said: ‘Do not be discouraged. Your 
second marriage will be happier than 
your first.’ ’”’ 


Among the questions in the geography 
examination was “‘ What are the zones ? ” 
One promising youth of eleven years 
wrote : 

‘‘There are two zones, masculine and 
feminine. The masculine is either tem- 
perate or intemperate; the feminine is 
either torrid or frigid.” 


THE PARENT HOUSE 
OF THE TRADE. 
ESTB. 1799. 
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THURSTON & CO., 
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WATSON'S 


“INTENSE” PRISM BINOCULAR. 


A newly constructed Prism Glass ‘having Objectives of extra large 
diameter (12 inch), magnifying 8 diameters. 
Of convenient and compact design, weighing only 13 ozs 


A Glance Reveals the Incomparable 
Advantages— 


EXQUISITE DEFINITION, 
HIGH MAGNIFICATION. 


Made in Two Forms, 


ica  _-— Prices in solid leather case:— "oe ae 


a Se 
for focussing, £7 O O 


9 : a 
- 


A.—With adjustment by eyepieces, £6 10 O. B.—With rackwork 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 6', Pos: Free and Gratis on request to 


W. WATSON & SONS, LTD, 774M, Soverament 


Branches & Depots :— I6, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 2, Easy Row, 
Birmingham. 78, Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


D LJ S T “I Prize my Bissell 


The Breeder of Disease. Sweeper ” 


“Dust,” declared Dr. R.S. Copeland, 
of the University of Michigan, before 
the Homeceopathic State Medical 
Society, ‘is one of the most prolific 
spreaders of tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Copeland’s views on this subject 
are concurred in by the best medical 
thought of the world, and yet, what a 
vast number of housewives continue to 
sweep their carpets and rugs with an 
old-fashioned broom, the greatest of all 
dust scatterers, solely on account of the 
erroneous belief that it is cheaper than 
a carpet sweéper. No woman believes 
that it is easier to sweep with an old- 
fashioned broom than with a carpet 
sweeper. The 


BISSELL At all prices, 


confines all the dust, does the work in of 
one-quarter the time the old-fashioned 
broom requires, and with 95 per cent. 
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tA £500 Insurance 


Registered and good for a year, 


The Proprietors of ‘* The Idler,” 
have entered into an arrangement with the 


GENERAL 
‘ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 


whereby any reader over 14 years of age may obtain 
an Insurance for 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 


payable, subject to the terms and conditions of the 
Insurance, to the next-of-kin of the holder if he or she 
be killed by an accidentto any RAILWAY TRAIN, 
OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, or CAB within the United 
Kingdom or the Channel Isiands by which he or she 
is travelling as a ticket-bearing or tare-paying pas- 
senger, or the holder ot a free pass. 

The Insurance will hold good for one year from the 
date it bears and will be dispatched on receipt of the 
subjoined Application Form, filled in with the name, 
address, and occupation of the Applicant, accom- 
panied by a Postal Order for 6d. and an addressed 
envelope. 

No person may hold more than one of these insur- 
ances in respect of the publication in which this 
announcement appears. 


FIRE, BURGLARY and LARCENY and 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS INSURANCE. 


In One Policy. for Gne Premium, 
at Low Rates. 


NOTE. Being Independent of all Tariff Combinations, 
this Corporation’s Policies are free from all 
vexatious restrictions and conditions. 


ASSETS — Over £1,500,000 


Chief Offices :— 


CENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, and 
9 and 10. KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


The Idler 


Form of Application for £500 Insurance 
To be detached at dotted line and forwarded to the 
GENERAL 
Accident Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
General Buildings, Perth, Scotland. 

I request you to forward to me, in the accompany- 
ing addressed envelope, the Insurance above 
described, and to register may name, as below, as the 
holder of such Insurance, for which purpose I also 
enclose a Pestal Order for 6d. 


Orders should be made payable to the 
‘General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Limited,” and crossed. 


Postal 


Please Write Plainly. 


After a certain jury had been out an 
inordinately long time on a very simple 
case they filed into the court-room, and 
the foreman told the Judge they. were 
unable to agree upon a verdict. The 
latter rebuked them, saying the case was 
a very clear one, and remanded them 
back to the jury room fora second 
attempt, adding: ‘If you are there too 
long I will have to send you twelve 
suppers.” 

The foreman, in a rather irritated tone, 
spoke up and said: “ May it please your 
Honor, you might send in eleven suppers 
and one bundle of hay.” 


Rogers: ‘‘ There’s Gregg over there. 


I’d like to catch his eye.”’ 


Randall: “‘ Well, here! Take my um- 
brella.’’ 


Towards the end of November, Mr. 
Vincent Thomas’ opera, “ Enid,’ will be 
produced at the Court Theatre, under the 
direction of the composer. 


“I understand the architect and the 
contractor were fighting.” 

“Yes, they couldn’t agree on the plans 
for the temple of peace.” 


“ Nora.” 

‘ Yis, mum.” 

‘Is Bobby in the kitchen ?”’ 
‘No, mum.” 

“Do you know where he is ?” 
‘No, mum.” 

‘Did he get home from school ?”’ 
“ Yis, mum.” 

‘“Have you seen him ?” 

‘No, mum.” 

‘“ How do you know he’s home ?”’ 
“ Th’ éat’s under th’ shtove, mum.” 


Tom : “ Of course the bride looks love- 
ly, as brides always do.”’ 

Nell: “Yes, but the bridegroom 
doesn’t look alfogether fit ; seems rather 
run down.” , 

Tom: ‘ Run down ? 


Oh, yes, caught 
after a long chase.” 


_ Dum-Dum: “ He’s got no enthusiasm 
in his nature, he never applauds anything 
at the play.” 

Gatling: ‘‘ Oh! I expect he’s studying 
to be a critic.” 


NOVEMBER. 2% 4:00}: ComPEtitic 


NOV 19 1908 See Inside Cove 


THE IDLER MAGAZINE| “HE IDLER.” 
Edited by ROBERT BARR. 


Grand Prize Compatition. | NO LIMERICKS! 
. RS NO LOTTERY ! 
NO BALLOT ! 


— o |g. | NOENTRANCE FEE! 
. an) a3 Z a COMPETITION. 
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51 = : :3 In Order to further extend 
= ae our circle of readers, the Pro- 
ae ir: prietors of “The Idler Maga- 
a a ae zine” are offering the following 
§a i : magnificent Prizes :— 


NOVEMBER, 1908. HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 


This COUPON must be sent in to th: Competition by Messrs. Story and Triggs, to the value 
Department, IDLER Magazine 33, Henrietta Street, of & 
Covent Garden, Lonuon, W.C, by the Ist December, 1908, 


i aedon | of Reach euphigic ean pe Ghtgesh the A PIANO, by Messrs. J. Brinsmead 
nit ngdom, iv which cases the pe or receivi 
coupons will be e .tended for a iurther Three Months, ‘i and Sons, Ltd., to the value of £75, 


A Pair of Improved Binocular 
Glasses, to the valueof £10 10 QO. 


A Combined Double Telescope and Range Finder, to the value 
of £6 15 0. 


Other Prizes making the total value up to the sum of £400. 


The Prizes will be awarded in rotation to the first twenty- 
nine Competitors who send in the greatest number of coupons cut 
from the successive issues of the Magazine from October, 1908, 
until March, 1909, in accordance with the condition set out on 
the Coupon. 

In order to meet the requirements of our Foreign and Colonial 
Readers, the time of closing the competition will, in their cases, be 
extended for a further three months, 

The successful competitors will have an absolutely free hand in 
the selection of goods, thus enabling those who already have their 
own furniture to make valuable additions to same, whilst any winner 
residing abroad can choose articles adapted to the climatic conditions 
of the country in which he resides. 

Foreign and Colonial prize winners may either have the cost 
of carriage, etc., deducted from the value of their prizes or send the 
amount necessary to cover such charges. 

All that our readers have to do to secure a chance of winning a 
prize is to advise their friends to take in the “ Idler” during the 

eriod of the competition, secure the Coupons, and send the same 
to this office. 
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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN PASTEL 
BY R. G. MATHEWS 


Li 
MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 

N all things Canadian THE 

| IDLER has, as most of its 

readers know, a keen in- 

terest. It is not, how- 
ever, because he is a Cana- 
dian that we have chosen this 
Mr. R. G. Mathews from the 
host of artists to draw 
for us a series of celebrities, 
but because he possesses the 
peculiar gift of snatching 
character and expression and 
‘likeness,’ and recording 
them with a wonderful exact- 
ness by means of his charcoal 
and pastels. 

At this point I may as well 
take the reader into my con- 
fidence. About the discovery 
of Mr. Mathews I know no- 
thing. AllI remember is that 
the Editor of this world- 
famous publication seized me 
by the slack of the coat, one 
fine morning, his other hand 
being occupied with a large 
and apparently heavy bag, 
and introduced me suddenly 
and violently to a gentle- 
man whom I had never seen 


before, saying these words rapidly: 
“Here is an Artist with a capital ‘A.’ Interview him. Pump him. 
Find out all you can about his work and him; get hold of his portraits, 
12 
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MARK HAMBOURG., 


and publish them,” which was all I could hear, for by this time the 
train was half-way out of Charing Cross Station, and the Editor was 
on his way to Aix, or some such place. 

We collected our breaths, and looked each other over suspiciously. 

**He’s sudden ! isn’t he ? ” 

.** Yes,’ Lanswered. ‘‘ You see, that’s the kind of editor he 7s.” 


“What did he say your name was?” asked the other gentleman. 
I told him. 


* And your’s ? ” I enquired. 
‘*R. G. Mathews,” he replied. 
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KUBELIK. 


There was a strained silence. 

‘* Well, suppose we go up to my studio,’ he ventured, and so we went 
up to his studio, where the first thing I did was to trip over a touch- 
ing pair of very small feet which protruded piquantly from a low divan. 
Apologising profusely, I discovered that the lady was a lay figure. Thus 
[ led off by losing a great deal of dignity. 

The next thing was to get Mr. Mathews to talk. That was not 
very difficult. We talked about Canada, and about England, 
about india-rubber plants, suction-gas plants, motor cars, architecture, 
and psychic research; but for the life of me I couldn’t get the man 
to talk about his work. He would{ become diffident, almost 
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GERARDY. 


uncomfortable, and would seize with joy a change of subject. Now 
this sort of thing was hopeless; I left him in despair, having made 
an appointment for a later date. 

This second time I was more successful; he gave me a portfolio of 
sketches and studies to look over, and I think he forgot that I was 
endeavouring ‘to interview him. 

‘You must realise,” he said, “‘ that these sketches that you are 
looking at are not, in the usually accepted sense of the term, Portraits. 
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None of these people have given 
me real serious sittings; they are 
studies, character studies; made, 
most of them, under difficulties, 
made against time, in uncomfort- 
able positions, and usually in a 
very bad light. Kubehk was just 
about to play, and was restless. 
Mark Hambourg, Bispham, and 
Gerardy were practising, and could 
hardly be expected to keep still. De 
Pachmann kept on telling me about 
his jewels with such = animation 
that I thought I would never get 
him.” 

‘“Now this one,’”? He picked up 
that perfectly charming girl-sketch 
which occupies the 
of this interview, ““was made in 
approximately ten munutes, in a 
draughty and ill-lit dressing room, 
the lady being very anxious to get 
away.’ 

“But how do you do it?” I 
exclaimed. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and 
pulled out in succession half a 
dozen large drawers full of neatly 
arranged papers, packed tightly, of 
all shapes, sizes and colours. 

‘““That,” he said, “represents a 
small portion of the work of fifteen 
years.” 

‘You do not mean that you are 
one of those people who hold that 
all things are possible to the man 
who merely works, do you ? Where 
does genius come in ? ”’ 

‘No,’ he replied decisively, “‘ the 
secret—if it is a secret, it certainly 
seems obvious enough after all—is 
Work plus Observation. A large 
proportion of the population refuse 
to observe. They will walk from 
Westminster to St. Paul’s without 
secing a thing.” 

But I noticed that he fought shy 
of the word “ genius.” 

‘* This is what I mean,” he con- 
tinued, pulling a little sheaf of 
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papers from one of the packed 
drawers. 

I looked through them. There 
were half a dozen studies of a fat man 
with his hand in his pocket, the 
attention being centered upon the 
pocket, the coat sleeve, and the folds 
into which the coat was forced. 

‘There is no imagination in that,” 
he went on, “‘ that is from the life, but 
if ever I want to draw a man in that 
particular attitude, with that par- 
ticular hand in that particular pocket, 
I shall do it right, and it will be con- 
vincing, because that 1s not merely 
how I «magine a man puts that hand 
in that pocket, but that’s just how 
he does it. Here again is the way 
this man enjoys his cigar,’ and I 
found myself looking through a score 
of lip-cigar studies. 

The next thing that caught my 
notice was a little piece of rough paper 
with a profile on it, just a single line, 
but cram full of character ; then the 
same profile again, with a httle more 
to it, and then another elaboration 
of the same profile. 

I let slip the word “ Character.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Mathews, “ that’s 
the point, oneshould get the essentials, 
the character in the very first stroke 
of the crayon, and—for the matter of 
that—there should be no unessential 
strokes at all.’ Then he added, after 
a pause, “* The great difficulty about 
a portrait is what to leave out, not 
what to put in.” 

I begged these three sketches to 
reproduce, in spite of his objection 
that they were too elementary. 

“Do you always work in crayon 
and pastel?” I asked. 

‘Well, not always, I sometimes 
use water-colour.” Here he showed 
me a fine piece of architecture, an 
old castle ruin in a very peculiar and 
striking “ storm-light.” 

“TI never finished it, because just 
then the storm broke, and I had to 
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Cut for shelter. But to get back. This portrait work that I have been 
Showing you has to be done in pastel when colour is required, for I am 
dealing, vou understand, in minutes and half-minutes. I find I can get 
my results more quickly by means of pastel than I can with any other 
medium.” 

Then I had to go. At the door I broached a matter that I had been 
vainly trying to suggest to him sub-consciously. 

“J want to see you at work,” I.hinted broadly. 

In consequence, I was invited to such and such a theatre on such and 
such a night; but that must remain over until next month. 

Observation—experiment—experience—work! ... Is this all?) No, Mr. | 
Mathews. I still subscribe to the theory that Genius is something more 
than “an infinite capacity for taking pains.” | G.D.D. 


“ HE KISSED THE TIPS OF HER FINGERS NOT UNPICTURESQUELY.”’ 


SEPTIMUS 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Litustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


SYNOPSIS : 
mother, Mrs. Oldrieve. 
laid away in lavender.” 
she doesn't mean to be laid away in lavender. 
world and see what tt contains for her. 


afterwards she travels on the Continent for several months. 


Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tives of living quietly at Nunsmere with her 
A friend refers to Nunsmere as being “a spot where faded lives are 

The young widow declares that hers is not a“ faded life,’’ and that 
She decides to break away and go out into the 
She visits her sister Emmy, an actress, in London; 


At Monte Carlo she meets the inventor, 


Septimus Dix, and Clem Sypher, the promotor of the patent mixture, ‘‘ Sypher's Cure,” or ‘‘ The 


Friend of Humanity.” 


suade him to come home with her to Nunsmere, and Mrs. Oldrieve. 


to vistt Nunsmere, and even to buy a house there. 
It occurs to Mrs, Oldrieve and to Zova that a match 


two men appear on the scene at Nunsmere. 
between 
Mordaunt Prince, an actor. 


CHAPTER VII. 
. RE you going to have your 

A bath first, or your break- 

fast ?”’ asked Wiggleswick, 
putting his untidy grey 
head inside the sitting-room door. 

Septimus ran his ivory rule ner- 
vously through his hair. 

‘“T don’t know. Which would you 
advise >?” 

‘What ?” bawled Wiggleswick. 

Septimus repeated his remark in a 
louder voice. - 

“Tf I had to wash myself in cold 
water,”” said Wiggleswick contemp- 
tuously, “I'd do it on an empty 
stomach.” 

‘But if the water were warm ? ” 

‘Well, the water ain’t warm, soit’s 
no good speculating.” 

‘Dear me,” said Septimus. “ Now 
that’s just what I enjoy doing.” 

Wiggleswick grunted. “Tl turn 
on the tap and leave it.” 

The door having closed behind his 
body-servant, Septimus laid his ivory 
rule on the portion of the compli- 
cated diagram of machinery which he 
had been measuring off, and soon 
became absorbed in his task. It was 
four o’clockin the afternoon. He had 
but lately risen,and sat in pyjamas 
and dressing-gown over his drawing. 


Septimus and Emmy would be a desirable thing. 


Septimus is very ill in Parts, and Zora Middlemist decides to per- 


Also Clem Sypher proposes 
Zora veturns to her home,'and shortly after, the 


Emmy, however, ts tn love with 


A bundle of proofs and a jam-pot 
containing a dissipated-looking rose- 
bud lay on that space of the table 
not occupied by the double elephant 
sheet of paper. By his side was a 
manuscript covered with calculations 
to which he referred or added from 
time to time. A bleak November 
light came in through the window 
and Septimus’s chair was on the right- 
hand side of the table. It was 
characteristic of him, to sit unneces- 
sarily in his own light. 

Presently a more than normal 
darkening of the room caused him to 
look at the winddw. Clem Sypher 
stood outside gazing at him with 
amused curiosity. Hospitably Septi- 
mus rose and flung the casement 
window open. 

‘** Do come in.”’ 

As the aperture was two fect 
square, all of Clem Sypher that could 
respond to the invitation was his 
head and shoulders. 

‘Is it good-morning, good-after- 
noon, or good-night ?”’ he asked, 
surveying Septimus’s attire. 

‘* Morning,” said Septimus. ‘I’ve 
just got up. Have some breakfast ? ”’ 

He moved to a bell-pull by the 
fireplace, and the tug was immedi- 
ately followed by a loud report. 
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“What the devil’s that ?” asked 
Sypher, startled. 

“That,” said Septimus mildly, “is 
an invention. I pull the rope and a 
pistol is fired off in the kitchen. 
Wiggleswick says he can’t hear bells. 
What’s for breakfast ?”’ he asked as 
Wiggleswick entered. | 

“Haddock. And the bath’s run- 
ning over.” | 

Septimus waved him away. “Let 
it run.” He turned to Sypher 
‘* Have a haddock ? ” 

“At four o’clock in the after- 
noon?” 

“Do come in,” cried Septimus, 
“and [PI give you anything you 
like.” 

He put his hand again on the bell- 
pull. A hasty exclamation from 
Sypher checked his impulse. 

“JT say, don’t do that again. 
If you’ll open the front door for me,”’ 
he added, ‘‘I may be able to get 
inside.” | 

A moment or two later Sypher was 
admitted by the orthodox avenue 
into the room. He looked around 
him, his hands on his hips. 

‘‘T wonder what on earth this 
would have been like if our dear lady 
hadn’t had a hand in it.” 

As Septimus’s imagination was en- 
tirely scientific, he could furnish no 
solution to the problem. He drew a 
chair to the fire and bade his guest sit 
down and handed him a box of cigars 
which also housed a pair of compasses, 
some stamps, and a collar stud. 
Sypher selected and lit a cigar, but 
declined the chair for the moment. 

“Vou don’t mind my looking you 
up? I told you yesterday I would 
do it, but you’re such a curious 
creature, there’s no knowing at what 
hour you can receive visitors. Mrs. 
Middlemist told me you were gener- 
ally in to lunch at half past four in the 
morning. Hallo, an invention ?” 

“Yes,” said Septimus. 
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Sypher pored over the diagram. 
‘** What on earth is it all about ? ” 

“It’s to prevent people getting 
killed in railway collisions,” replied 
Septimus. “You sce, the idea is 
that every compartment should con- 
sist of an outer shell and an inner 
case in which passengers sit. The 
roof is like a lid. When there’s a 
collision this series of levers is set in 
motion, and at once the inner case is 
lifted through the roof and the 
people are out of the direct con- 
cussion. I haven’t quite worked it 
out yet,” he added, passing his hand 
through his hair. ‘“ You see the 
same thing might happen when they’re 
just coupling some more carriages 
on to a train at rest, which would be 
irritating to the passengers.” 

“Very,” said Sypher, drily. ‘It 
would also come rather expensive, 
wouldn’t it?” 

‘‘ How could expense be an object 
when there are human lives to be 
saved ?” 

*“T think, my friend Dix,” said 
Sypher, “ you took the wrong turning 
in the Milky Way before you were 
born. You were destined for a more 
enlightened planet. Whatare these ? 
Proofs ? Writing a novel ?”’ 

He held up the bundle with one of 
his kindly smiles and one of his 
swift glances at Septimus. 

“It’s my book on guns.” 

“Can I look ?” 

* Certainly.” 

Sypher straightened out the bun- 
dle—it was in page-proof—and_ read 
the title : 

‘“A Theoretical Treatise on the 
Construction of Guns of large calibre. 
By Septimus Dix, M.A.” He looked 
through the pages. “ This seems 
like sense but there are text-books, 
aren't there, giving all this infor- 
mation ?” 

“No,” said Septimus, modestly. 
“It begins where the text-books 
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leave off. The guns I describe have 
never been cast.” 

** Where on earth do you get your 
knowledge of artillery ?” 

Septimus .dreamed through 
mists of memory. 

‘*A nurse I once had married a 
bombardier,” said he. 

Wiggleswick entered with the had- 
dock and other breakfast appurten- 
ances, and while Septimus ate his 
morning meal, Sypher smoked and 
talked and looked through the pages 
of the treatise. The lamps ht and 
the curtains drawn, the room had 
a cosier appearance than by day. 
Sypher stretched himself comfortably 
before the fire. 

‘“T’m not in the way, am I ?”’ 

‘‘Good heavens, no,” said Septi- 
mus. ‘‘I was just thinking how 
pleasant it was. I’ve not had a man 
inside my rooms since I was up at 
Cambridge—and then they didn’t 
come often, except to rag. So that 
when a man comes to see me who 
does not throw my things about, he 
is doubly welcome,” he explained. 
‘‘ Besides,” he added, after a drink 
of coffee, ‘‘we said something in 
Monte Carlo about being friends.” 

‘“We did,” said Sypher, “and P’m 
glad you’ve not forgotten it. ‘‘ I’m 
so much the Friend of Humanity in 
the bulk that I’ve somehow been 
careless as to the individual.” 

“Have a drink,” said Septimus, 
filling his after-breakfast pipe. 

The pistol shot brought Wiggles- 
wick, who, in his turn, brought 
whisky and soda, and the two fnends 
finished the afternoon in great amity. 
Before taking his departure Sypher 
asked whether he might read through 
the proofs of the gun book at home. 

“JT think I know enough of 
machinery and mathematics to under- 
stand what you’re driving at, and I 
should like to examine these guns of 
yours.” 
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‘* They'll make warfare too danger 
ous to be carried on. At present, 
however, I’m more interested in my 
railway carriages.” 

* Which will make railway travel- 
ling too dangerous to be carried on !” 
laughed Sypher, extending his hand. 
‘* Good-bye.” 

When he had gone, Septimus 
mused for some time in happy con- 
tentment over his pipe. He asked 
very little of the world, and oddly 
enough the world rewarded his 
modesty by giving him more than he 
asked for. To-day he had seen 
Sypher in a new mood, sympathetic, 
unegotistical, and he felt gratified 
at having won a man’s friendship. 
It was an addition to his few anchor- 
ages in life. Then in a couple of 
hours he would sun himself in the 
smiles of his adored lady and listen 
to the prattle of his other friend 
Emmy. Mrs. Oldrieve would be knit- 
ting by the lamp, and probably he 
would hold her wool, drop it and be 
scolded as if he were a member of the 
family; all of which was a very 
gracious thing to the sensitive, lonely 
man, warming his heart and expand- 
ing his nature. It filled his head 
with dreams; of a woman dwelling 
by right in this house of his, and 
making the air fragrant by her 
presence. But as the woman—al- 
though he tried his utmost to prevent 
it and to conjure up the form of a 
totally different type—took the shape 
of Zora Middlemist, he discouraged 
such dreams as making more for mild 
unhappiness than for joy, and bent 
his thoughts to his guns and railway 
carnages and other world-upheaving 
inventions. The only thing that 
caused him any uneasiness was an 
overdraft at his bank due to cover 
his payments on shares purchased 
for him by a circularising bucket- 
shop keeper. It had seemed so 
simple to write Messrs. Shark and 
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Co., or whatever alias the philan- 
thropic financier assumed, a cheque 
for a couple of hundred pounds, and 
receive Messrs. Shark’s cheque for 
two thousand in a fortnight, that he 
had wondered why other people did 
not follow this easy road to fortune. 
Perhaps they did, he reflected: that 
was how they managed to keep a 
large family of daughters and a 
motor-car. But when the shark con- 
veyed to him in unintelligible terms 
the fact that unless he wrote a cheque 
for two or three hundred more pounds 
his original stake would be lost, and 
when these also fell through the 
bottomless bucket of Messrs. Shark 
and Co., and his bankers called his 
attention to an overdrawn account, 
it began to dawn upon him that these 
were not the methods whereby a 
large family of daughters and a 
motor-car were unprecariously main- 
tained. The loss did not distress 
him to the point of sleeplessness ; his 
ideas as to the value of money were 
as vague as his notions on the rearing 
of babies ; but he was publishing his 
book at his own expense, and was 
concerned at not beingina position to 
pay the poor publisher immediately. 
At Mrs. Oldneve’s he found his 
previsions nearly all fulfilled. Zora, 
with a sofa full of railway time-tables 
and ocean steamer handbooks, sought 
his counsel as to a voyage round the 
world which she had in contcmpla- 
tion; Mrs. Oldrieve impressed on his 
memory a recipe for an omelette which 
he was to convey verbally to Wiggles- 
wick, although he confessed that the 
only omelette that Wiggleswick had 
tried to make they had used after- 
wards as a kettle-holder ; but Emmy 
did not prattle. She sat in a corner 
listlessly turning over the leaves of a 
novel, displaying an extraordinary 
lack of interest in the general con- 
versation. The usual headache and 
neuralgia supplicd her excuse. She 
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looked pale, ill and worried; and 
worry on her face was a lugubrious 
and pitiful spectacle. 

After Mrs. Oldrieve had retired for 
the night, and while Zora happened 
to be absent from the room in search 
of an atlas, Septimus and Emmy were 
left alone for a moment. 

‘“T’m so sorry you have a_ head- 
ache,” said Septimus sympatheticallv’. 
“Why don’t you go to bed ?” 

‘**T hate bed. I can’t sleep,’ she 
replied. “ You mustn’t mind me. 
I’m sorry Pm so—ah! such an un- . 
inspiring companion, if you like,”’ she 
added, then she rose. “I suppose 
I bore you. I had better go, as you 
suggest, and get out of the way.”’ 

He intercepted her petulant march 
to the door. 

‘“T wish you'd tell me what’s the 
matter. Itisn’t only a headache.” 

‘It’s the Devil and all his angels,”’ 
said Emmy, “ and I’d like to murder 
somebody.” : 

‘“You can murder me, if it would 
do you any good,” said Septimus. 

‘‘ I believe you’d let me,”’ she said, 
yielding. “You’re a_ good sort.” 
She turned, with a short laugh, her 
novel held in both hands behind her 
back, one finger holding the place. 
A letter dropped from it. Septimus 
picked it up and handed it to her. 
It bore an Italian stamp and the 
Naples postmark. 

“Yes. That’s from him,’ she 
said, resentfully. “TPve not had a 
letter for a week, and now he writes 
to say he has gone to Naples on ac- 
count of his health. You had better 
let me go, my good Septimus; [I’ve 
got things on my nerves.”’ 

‘Why don’t you talk to Zora?” 
he suggested. 

‘ She’s the last person in the world 
that must know anything. Do you 
understand ? The very last.” 

“Pm afraid I don’t understand,” 
he replied, ruefully, 
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‘‘ She doesn’t know anything about 
Mordaunt Prince. She must never 
know. Neither must Mother. They 
don’t often talk much about family ; 
but they’re awfully proud of it. 
Mother’s people date from before 
Noah, and they look down on the 
Oldrieves because they sprung up 
like mushrooms just after the flood. 
Prince’s real name is Huzzle, and his 
father kept a boot-shop. I don’t 
care, because he’s a gentleman, but 
they would.” 

“But you’re going to marry him. 
They must know sooner or later. 
They ought to know.” 

‘Time enough when I’m married. 
Then nothing can be done and nothing 
can be said.”’ 

‘“Have you ever thought whether 
it wouldn’t be well to give him up ? ” 
said Septimus, in his hesitating way. 

“TI can’t. I can’t,” she cmried. 
Then she burst into tears, and, afraid 
lest Zora should surprise her, left 
the room without another word. 

Or such occasions the most experi- 
enced man is helpless. He shrugs 
his shoulders, says ‘‘ Whew!” and 
lights a cigarette. Septimus, with 
an infant’s knowledge of the ways of 
women, felt terribly distressed by the 
tragedy of her tears. Something 
must be done to stop them. He 
might start at once for Naples, and, 
by the help of strong gendarmes 
whom he might suborn, bring back 
Mordaunt Prince to London. Then 
he remembered his overdrawn bank- 
ing account, and sighfully gave up 
the idea. If only he were not bound 
to secrecy and could confide in Zora. 
This a sensitive honour forbade. 
What could he do? As the fire was 
getting low he mechanically put on 
a lump of coal with the pincers. 
When Zora returned with the atlas 
she found him rubbing them through 
his hair and staring at vacancy. 

‘* If I do go round the world,” said 
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Zora, a little while later, when they 
had settled on which side of South 
America Valparaiso was situated— 
and how many nice and clever people 
could tell you positively, off hand ? 
—‘ If I go round the world, you and 
Emmy will have to come too. It 
would do her good. She has not been 
looking well lately.” 

“It would be the very thing for 
her,”’ ‘said he. 

‘* And for you, too, Septimus,” she 
remarked with a quizzical glance and 
smile. — 

“It’s always good for me to be 
where you are.” 

‘* T was thinking of Emmy and not 
of myself,” she laughed. “If you 
could take care of her, it would be 
an excellent thing for you.” 

‘She wouldn’t even trust me with 
her luggage,’ said Septimus, miles 
away from Zora’s meaning. ‘“‘ Would 
you?” 

She laughed again. “I’m differ- 
ent. I should really have to look 
after the two of you. But you could 
pretend to be taking care of Emmy.”’ 

“I would do anything that gave 
you pleasure.” 

‘“ Would you 2? ”’ she asked. 

They were sitting by the table— 
the atlas between them. She moved 
her hand and touched his. The light 
of the lamp shone through her hair, 
turning it toluminous gold. Herarm 
was bare to the elbow, and the warm 
fragrance of her nearness overspread 
him. The touch thrilled him to the 
depths, and he flushed to his upstand- 
ing Struwel Peter hair. He tried to 
say something—he knew not what ; 
but his throat was smitten with sud- 
den dryness. It seemed to him that 
he had sat there, for the best part of 
an hour, tongue-tied, looking stupidly 
at the confluence of the blue veins on 
her arms, longing to tell her that his 
senses swam with the temptation of 
her touch and the rise and fall of her 
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bosom, through the great love he had 
for her, and yet terror-stricken lest 
she might’ discover his secret, and 
punish his audacity according to the 
summary methods of Juno, Diana and 
other offended goddessés whom mor- 
tals dared to love. It could only have 
been a few seconds, for he heard her 
voice in his ears, at first faint and 
then gathering distinctness, continu- 
ing in almost the same breath as her 
question. 

‘Would you? Do you know the 
greatest pleasure you could give me ? 
It would be to become my brother, 
my real brother.” 

He turned bewildered eyes upon 
her. 

‘Your brother ?” 

She laughed half impatiently, half 
gaily, gave his hand a final tap, 
and rose. He stood, too, mechanic- 
ally. 

‘“T think you’re the obtusest man 
I’ve ever met. Anyone else would 
have guessed long ago. Don’t you 
see, you dear foolish thing,” she laid 
her hands on his shoulders and looked 
with agonising deliciousness into his 
face—‘* don’t you see that you want 
a wife to save. you from omelettes 
that you have to use as kettleholders, 
and to give you a sense of responsi- 
bility ? And don’t you see that 
Emmy, who is never happier than 
when—oh!’”’ she broke off im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Don’t you see?” 

He had built for himself no card- 
house of illusion, so it did not come 
toppling down with dismaying clat- 
ter. But all the same, he felt as if 
her kind hands had turned death cold 
and were wringing his heart. He 
took them from his shoulders, and, 
not unpicturesquely, kissed her finger- 
tips. Then he dropped them, and 
walked to the fire, and with his back 
to the room, leaned on the mantel- 
piece. A little china dog fell with a 
crash into the fender. 
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“Oh, ’'m so sorry——” he began 
piteously. - 

‘“Never mind,” said Zora, helping 
him to pick up the pieces. ‘A man 
who can kiss a woman’s hands like 
that is at liberty to clear the whole 
house of gimcrackery.”’ 

“You are a very gracious lady. 
I said so long ago,” replied Septimus. 

“T think I’m a fool,’’ said Zora. 

His face assumed a look of horror. 
His goddess a fool? She laughed 
gaily. 

** You look as if you were about to 
remark, ‘If any man had said that 
the word would have been his last’ ! 
But I am, really. I thought there 
might be something between you and 
Emmy, and that a little encourage- 
ment might help you. Forgive me. 
You see,’’ she went on, a trace of 
dewiness in her frank eyes, ‘“‘I love 
Emmy dearly, and in a sort of way I 
love you, too. And need I give any 
more explanation ? ” 

It was an honourable amende, 
royally made. Zora had a magnifi- 
cent style in doing such things: an 
indiscreet, venturesome, meddlesome 
princess she might be, if you 
will; somewhat unreserved, some- 
what too conscious of her own 
Zoraesque sufficiency to possess the 
true womanly intuition and sym- 
pathy; but still a princess who had 
the grand manner in her scorn of 
trivialities. Septimus’s hand shook 
a little as he fitted the tail to the 
hollow bit of china dog-end. It was 
sweet to be loved, although it was 
bitter to be loved in a sort of way. 
Even a man like Septimus Dix has 
his feelings. He had to hide them. 

“You make me very happy,’’ he 
said. “‘ Your caring so much for me 
as to wish me to marry your sister ; 
I shall never forget it. You see I’ve 
never thought of her in that way. I 
suppose I don’t think of women at all 
in that way,’ he went on, with a 
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certain splendid mendacity. “It’s a 
case of cog-wheels instead of cor- 
puscles. I’m just a heathen bit of 
machinery with my head full of 
diagrams.” 

‘“You’re a tender-hearted baby,” 
said Zora. ‘Give me those bits of 
dog.” 

She took them from his hand and 
threw the mutilated body into the 
fire. 

“See,” she said, “let us keep 
tokens. I'll keep the head and you 
the tail. If ever you want me badly 
send me the tail and Ill come to you 
from any distance—and if I want you 
I’ll send you the head.” 

“T’ll come to you from the ends 
of the earth,”’ said Septimus. 

So he went home a happy man with 
his tail in his pocket. 

* * 


* * bd 


The next morning, about eight 
o’clock, just as he was sinking into his 
first sleep, he was awakened through 
a sudden dream of battle by a 
series of revolver shots. Wondering 
whether Wiggleswick had gone mad 
or was attempting an elaborate and 
painful mode of suicide, he leaped 
out of bed and rushed to the landing. 

‘‘ What’s the matter ?”’ 

“Hallo! You're up at last,” cried 
Clem Sypher, appearing at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, sprucely attired for 
the City, and wearing a flower in the 
buttonhole of his overcoat. ‘“ TPve 
had to break open the front door in 
order to get in at all, and then I tried 
ringing the bell for your valet. Can 
I come up ?” 

“Do,” said Septimus, shivering. 
‘“Do you mind if I go back to bed ?” 

“Do anything, except go to sleep,” 
said Sypher. “Look here. I’m 
sorry if I disturbed you, but I couldn’t 
wait. I’m off to the office, and 
Heaven knows when I shall be back. 
I want to talk to you about this.” 

He sat on the foot of the bed and 
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threw the proofs of the gun book on 
to Septimus’s body, vaguely outlined 
beneath the clothes. In the grey 
November light—Zora’s carefully 
chosen curtains and blinds had not 
been drawn—Sypher, pink and shiny, 
his silk hat (which he wore) a re- 
splendent miracle of valetry, looked 
an urban, yet roseate personification 
of Dawn. He seemed as eager as 
Septimus was supine. - 

“Pve sat up half the night over 
the damned thing,’’said he, “‘andI 
really believe you’ve got it.” 

“Got what?” asked Septimus. 

‘It. The biggest thing on earth 
bar Sypher’s Cure.” 

“Wait till Pve worked out my 
railway carriages,’ said Septimus. 

“Your railway carriages! Good 
Lord! Haven’t you any sense of 
what you're doing? Here you've - 
worked out a scheme that may 
revolutionize naval gunnery, and you 
talk rot about railway carriages.” 

“Pm glad you like the book,” 
said Septimus. 

‘ Are you going to publish it ?” 

‘“* Of course.” 

““Ask your publisher how much 
he'll take to let you off your bargain.” 

“Tm publishing it at my own 
expense,” said Septimus, in the middle 
of a yawn. . 

‘And presenting it gratis to the 
governments of the world ? ” 

“Yes. Imightsend them copies,” 
said Septimus. “It’s a good idea.” 

Clem Sypher thrust his hat to the 
back of his head and paced the room 
from the wash-stand, past the dres- 
sing-table to the wardrobe and back 
again. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said he. 

Septimus asked why. 

“ I thought I was a philanthropist,” 
said Sypher, “ but by the side of you 
Ym a vulture. Has it not struck 
you that, if the big gun is what I 
think, any government on earth 
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would give you what you like to ask 
for the specification ? ” 

“Really? Do you think they 
would give me a couple of hundred 
pounds ?”’ asked Septimus, thinking 
vaguely of Mordaunt Prince in Naples 
and his overdrawn banking account. 
The anxiety of his expression was 
not lost on Sypher. 

“Are you in need of a couple of 
hundred pounds ? ”’ he asked. 

“Until my dividends are due. 
I’ve been speculating, and I’m afraid 
I haven’t a head for business.”’ 

‘Tm afraid you haven't,” grinned 
Sypher, leaning over the footrail of 
the bed. ‘‘ Next time you speculate 
come to me first for advice. Let me 
be your agent for these guns, will 
you?” 

‘“T should be delighted,” said 
Septimus, “‘and for the railway 
carriages, too. There’s also a motor- 
car Ive invented which goes by 
clockwork. You’ve got to wind it 
by means of a donkey engine. It’s 
quite simple.” 

‘‘ T should think it would be,”’ said 
Sypher, drily. “But I'll only take 
on the guns just for the present.” 

He drew a cheque-book from one 
pocket and a fountain pen from 

_another. 

““Tll advance you two hundred 
pounds for the sole right to deal with 
the thing on your behalf. My solici- 
tors will send you a document full of 
verbiage, which you had better send 
off to your solicitor to look through 
before you sign it. It will be all 
right. I’m going to take the proofs. 
Of course this stops publishing,”’ he 
remarked, looking round from the 
dressing-table where he was writing 
the cheque. 

Septimus assented and took the 
cheque wonderingly, remarking that 
he didn’t in the least know what it 
was for. 

‘For the privilege of making your 
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fortune. Good-bye,” said he. “ Don’t 
et up.” 

‘‘ Good-night,”’ said Septimus, and 
the door having closed behind Clem 
Sypher, he thrust the cheque beneath 
the bed-clothes, curled himself up 
and went to sleep like a dormouse. 


~ CHAPTER VIII. 

Clem Sypher stood at the front 
door of Penton Court a day or two 
afterwards, awaiting his guests and 
taking the air. The leaves of the 
oaks that lined the drive fell slowly 
under the breath of a south-west 
wind and joined their sodden brethren 
on the path. The moming mist 
hung around the branches. The sky 
threatened rain. 

A servant came from within the 
house, bringing a telegram on a tray. 
Sypher opened it, and his strong pink 
face became as overcast as the sky. 
It was from the London office of the 
Cure, and contained the information 
that one of his largest buyers had 
reduced his usual order by half. 
The news was depressing. So was 
the prospect before him of dripping 
trees and of evergreens on the lawn 
trying to make the best of it in 
forlomm bravery. Heaven had or- 
dained that the earth should be 
fair, and Sypher’s Cure invincible. 
Something was curiously wrong in 
the execution of Heaven’s decrees. 
He looked again at the preposterous 
statement, knitting his brow. Surely 
this was some base contrivance of 
the enemy. Thev had been under- 
selling and out-advertising him for 
months, and had ousted him from 
the custom of several large firms 
already. Something had to be done. 
As had been remarked before, Sypher 
was a man of Napoleonic methods. 
He called for a telegraph form, 
and wrote as he stood, with the tray 
as a desk :— 

“Tf you can’t buy advertising 
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rights on St. Paul’s Cathedral or 
Westminster Abbey, secure outside 
pages of usual dailies for Thursday. 
Will draw up ‘ad.’ myself.” 

He gave it to the servant, smiled 
in anticipation of the battle and felt 
better. When Zora, Emmy and Septi- 
mus appeared at the turn of the 
drive, he rushed to meet‘'them beam- 
ing with welcome, and exuberant in 
phrase. This was the best house- 
warming that could be imagined. 
Just three friends to luncheon— 
three live people. A gathering of 
pale-souled folk would have con- 
verted, the house into a chilly barn. 
They would warm it with the glow 
of friendship. Mrs. Middlemist, look- 
ing like a rose in June, had already 
irradiated the wan November garden. 
Miss Oldrieve he likened to a spring 
crocus, and Septimus (with a slap 
on the back), could choose the vege- 
table he would like to resemble. 
They must look over the house before 
hunch. Aiterwards, outside, the 
great surprise awaited them. What 
wasit? Ah! — He turned laughing 
eyes on them like a boy. : 

The great London firm to whom 


he had entrusted the furniture and 


decoration had done their splendid 
worst. The drawing - room had the 
appearance of an hotel sitting-room 
trying to look coy. An air of 
factitious geniality pervaded the 
dining-room. An_ engraving — of 
Franz Hals’s ‘‘Laughing Cavalier ”’ 
hung with too great a semblance 
of jollity over the oak sideboard. 
Everything was too new, too ordered, 
too unindividual; but Sypher loved 
it, especialiy the high art wall-paper 
and restless frieze. Zora, a woman 
of instinctive taste, who, if she 
bought a bedroom water - bottle, 
managed to identify 1t with her own 
personality, professed her admiration 
with a woman’s pitying mendacity, 
but resolved to change many things 
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for the good of Clem Sypher’s soul. 
Emmy, still pale and pre-occupied, 
said little. She was not in a mood 
to appreciate Clem Sypher, whose 
loud voice and Napoleonic manners 
jarred upon her nerves. Septimus 
thought it all prodigiously fine, where- 
at Emmy waxed sarcastic. 

“T wish I could do something 
for you,” he said, heedless of her 
taunts, during a moment when they 
were out of earshot of the others. 
He had already offered to go to Naples 
and bring Mordaunt Prince, and 
had received instant orders not to 
be a fool. “I wish I could make 
you laugh again.” 

““T don’t want to laugh,” she 
replied, impatiently. “‘I want to sit 
on the floor and howl.” 

They happened to be in the hall. 
At the further end Septimus caught 
sight of a fluffy Persian kitten playing 
with a bit of paper, and guided by 
one of his queer intuitions he went 
and picked it up and laid its baby 
softness against the girl's cheek. 
Her mood changed magically. 

“Oh, the darling!” she cried, and 
kissed its tiny wet nose. 

She was quite polite to Sypher 
during’ luncheon, and laughed when 
he told her that he called the kitten 
Jebusa Jones. She asked why. 

‘* Because,” said he, showing his 
hand covered with scratches, “she 
produces on the human epidermis 
the same effect as the pestilential 
Cuticle Remedy.” 

Whereupon Ikmmy decided that 
the man who could let a _ kitten 
scratch his hand in that fashion had 
elements of good in his nature. 

“Now for the surprise,” said Sy- 
pher, when Septimus and himself 
joined the ladies after lunch. ‘‘ Come.” 

They followed him outside through 
the I'rench windows of the drawing- 
room. ‘Other people,” said he, 
‘“want houses with lawns reaching 
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down to the side of the river or the 
Menai Straits or Windermere. I’m 
the only person, I think, who has 
ever sought for a lawn running down 
to the main line of railway.” 

‘“That’s why this house was un- 
tenanted so long,” said Zora. 

A row of trees separated the small 
garden from the lawn in question. 
when they passed through this screen, 
the lawn and the line of railway 
and the dreary undulating Surrey 
country came into view. Also an 
enormous board. Why hadn’t he 
taken it down, Zora asked. 

““That’s the surprise,” exclaimed 
Sypher, eagerly. ‘‘Come round to 
the front.” 

He led the way, striding some 
yards ahead, and then, turning round, 
struck a dramatic attitude, as a 
man might do who had built himself 
a new wonder house. And then 
on three astonished pairs of eyes 
burst the following inscription in 
gigantic capitals which he who 
flew by in an express train could 
read : 

‘““ Sypher’s Cure. 
“Clem Sypher. Friend of Humanity ! 
“I live here!’ 

“Isn’t that great?” he cried. 
‘“Pve had it in my mind for years. 
It’s the personal note that’s so 
invaluable. This brings the whole 
passing world into personal contact 
with me. 
Cure isn’t a quack thing run by a 
commercial company, but the posses- 
sion of a man who has a house, 
who lives in the very house you can 
see through the trees. ‘ Whatkind 
of a man is he?’ they ask. ‘He 
must be a nice man to live in such 
a nice house. I almost feel I know 
him. I'll try his cure” Don’t you 
think it’s a colossal idea ? ” 

He looked questioningly into three 
embarrassed faces. Emmy, in spite 
of her own pre-occupation, suppressed 
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a giggle. There was a moment’s 
silence which was broken by Septi- 
mus’s mild voice. 

“IT think .\by means of levers 
running down to the line and worked 
by the trains as they passed I could 
invent a machine for throwing little 
boxes of samples from the hoard 
into the railway carriage windows. 

Emmy burst out laughing. “ Come 
and show me how you would do it.”’ 

She linked her arm in his and 
dragged him down to the line, where 
she spoke with murthful disrespect 
of Sypher’s Cure. Meanwhile Zora 
said nothing to Svpher. 

“Don't you like it?” he asked, 
at last, disconcerted. 

“Do you want me to be the 


polite lady you’ve asked ta lunch, 


or your friend ? ”’ 

“My friend and my helper,” said 
he. | 

“Then,” she replied, touching his 
coat sleeve, “I> must say that I 
don’t like it. I hate it. I think 
it’s everything that is most abomin- 
able.” | | 

The board was one pride of his 
heart and Zora another. He looked 
at them both alternately in a piteous, 
crestfallen way. 

* But why ?”’ he asked. 

Zora’s eyes filled with tears. She 
saw that her lack of appreciation 
had hurt him to the heart. She 
was a generous woman and did not 
convict him, as she would have done 
another man, of blatant vulgarity. 
Yet she felt preposterously paincd. 
Why could this great, single-minded 
creature, with ideas as high as they 
were queer, not perceive tne board’s 
rank abomination ? 

“Tt’s unworthy of you,” she said, 
bravely. “I want everyone = to 
respect youas I do. Yousee the Cure 
isn't everything. There’s a man 
behind it.” 

“ That’s the object of the board,” 
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said Sypher. “To show — the 
man.” 

‘* But it doesn’t show the chival- 
rous gentleman that I think you 
are,’ she replied, quickly. “It 
gives the impression of someone 
quite different—a horrid creature 
who would sell his self-respect for 
money. Qh, don’t you under- 
stand? It’s as bad as walking through 
the streets with ‘Sypher’s Cure’ 
on your hat.” 

“What can I do about it?” he 
asked. 

‘Take it off at once,” said Zora. 

‘But to exhibit the board was 
my sole reason for buying the place.” 

‘*T’m very sorry,” she said, gently, 
“but I can’t change my opinions.” 

He cast a lingering glance at the 
board, and then turned. 

‘Let us go back to the house,”’ 
he said. 

They walked a little way in silence. 
As they passed by the shrubbery 
at the side of the house, he gravely 
pushed aside a wet hanging branch 
for her to proceed dry. Then he 
joined her again. 

“You are angry with me for 
speaking so,” said Zora. 

He stopped and looked at her, 
his eyes bright and clear. 

“Y)o you think [’m a born fool ? 
Do you think I can’t tell loyalty 
when 1 see it, and am such an ass 
as not to prize it above all things ? 
It cost you a lot to say that to me. 
You're right. I suppose I’ve lost 
sense of myself in the Cure. When 
I think of it, I seem just to te the 
machine that is distributing it over 
the earth. And that too, I suppose, 
is why I want you. The board is an 
abomination that cries to Heaven. 
[t shall be instantly removed. 
There!” 

Fie held out his hand. She gave 
him hers, and he pressed it warmly. 

‘Are you going to give up the 
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house now it’s. useless?” she 
asked. 

“Do you wish me to? ” 

“What have I to do with it?” 

** Zora Middlemist,”’ said he, ‘ I’m 
a superstitious man in some things. 
You have everything to do with 
mysuccess. Sooner than forfeit your 
respect I would set fire to every 
stick I possessed. I would give up 
everything I had in the world except 
my faith in the Cure.” 

‘“Wouldn’t you give up that--- 
if it were necessary so as to keep 
my respect ?” she asked, prompted 
by the insane devil that lurks in 
the heart of even the most sainted of 
women, and that did not like its 
gracious habitat to be reckoned lower 
than a quack ointment. It is the 
same little devil that makes a young 
wife ask her devoted husband which 
of the two he would save if she or 
his mother were drowning. It is 
the little devil that is responsible 
for infinite mendacity on the part of 
men. “Have you ever said that 
to another woman?” No; of 
course he hadn’t; and the wretch 
is instantly perjured. “ Would you 
sell your soul for me?” 3 ‘“ My im- 
mortal soul,” says the good fellow, 
instantaneously converted into an 
atrocious liar; and the little devil 
coos with satisfaction and curls him- 
self up snugly to sleep. 

But on this occasion the little 
devil has no success. 

‘T would give up my faith in the 
Cure for nothing in the wide world,” 
said Sypher, gravely. 

“Pm very glad to hear it,” said 
Zora, in her frankest tone. But the 
little devil asked her whether she 
was quite sure; whereupon she,hit 
him smartly over the head and bade 
him he down. Her respect, however, 
for Sypher increased. 

They were joined by Emmy and 
Septimus. 
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‘Tl think I could manage it,” 
said the latter, “if I cut a hole a 
foot square in the board and fixed 
a magazine behind it.” 

“There will be no necessity,” 
returned Syphcr. ‘“‘ Mrs. Middlemist 
has ordered immediate re- 
moval.” 

That was the end of the board 
episode. The next day he had it 
taken down and chopped into fire- 
wood, a cartload of which was sent 
with his humble compliments to 
Mrs. Middlemist. Zora called it a 
burnt-offering. She found more 
satisfaction in the blaze that roared 
up the chimney than she could 
explain to her rother ; perhaps more 
than she could explain to herself. 
Septimus had first taught her the 
pleasantness of power. But that 
was nothing to this. Anybody, even 
Emmy, curly-headed baby that she 
was, could turn poor Septimus 
into a slave. For awoman to impose 
her will upon Clem Sypher, Friend 
of Humanity, the Colossus of Cure- 
mongers, was no such trumpery 
achievement. 

Emmy, when she referred to the 
matter, expressed the hope that Zora 
had rubbed it into Clem Sypher. 
Zora deprecated the personal bearing 
of the slang metaphor, but admitted, 
somewhat grandly, that she had 
pointed out the error in haste. 

“T can’t see, though, why you 
take all this trouble over Mr. Sypher,”’ 
said Ismmy. 

“J value his fnendship,” replied 
Zora, looking up from a letter she 
was reading. 

This was at breakfast. When the 
maid had entered with the post 
Emmy had gripped the table and 
watched with hungry eyes, but the 
only letter that had come for her had 
been on theatrical business. Not 
the one she longed for. Emmy's 
world was out of joint. 
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“You've changed your opinion, my 
dear, as to the value of men,” she 
sneered. “ There was a time when 
you didn’t want to sce them = or 
speak to them or have anything to 
do with them. Now it seems you 
can't get on without them.” 


“My dear Emmy,” said Zora, 
calmly, “‘men as possible lovers 


and men as staunch friends are two 
entirely difterent conceptions.” 

Ikmmy broke a piece of toast 
viciously. 

“T think they’re beasts!” 
exclaimed. 

“Good heavens! Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They are.” 

Then after the quick, frightened 
glance of the woman who fears she 
has said too much, she broke into a 
careless half laugh. 

“They are such hars. Faweett 
promised me a part in his new pro- 
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duction, and writes to-day to say 
I can’t have it.” 
As [Iimmvy’s professional disap- 


pointments had been many, and as 
Zora, in her heart of hearts, did 
not entirely approve of her sister’s 
musical comedy career, she tempered 
her sympathy with philosophic re- 
flections. She had never taken 
Fmma seriously. All her life long 
Emmy had been the kitten sister, 
with a kitten’s pretty but unm- 
portant likes, dishkes, habits, occu- 
pations and aspirations. To regard 
her as being under the shadow of 
a tragedy had never entered 
her head. The kitten plaving Anti- 
gone, Ophelia, or such hke distressed 
heroines, in awful grim earnest 1s 
not a conception that readily occurs 
even to the most attectionate of 
kitten owners. Zora accepted Emmy's 
explanation of her petulance with a 
spint entirely unperturbed, and _ re- 
sumed the perusal of her letter. 
It was from the Callenders, who 
wrote from California. Zora must 
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visit them on her way round the 
world. 

She laid down the letter and 
stirred her tea absently, her mind 
full of snow-capped sierras, and clear 
blue air, and peach forests, and all 
the wonders of that wonderland. 
And Emmy stirred her tea, too, 
in an absent manner, but her mind 
was filled with the most terrible 
thoughts wherewith a woman’s mind 
can be haunted. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Septimus had never seen a woman 
faint before. At first he thought 
Emmy was dead, and rubbed agonised 
hands together like a fly. When he 
realised what had happened, he pro- 
duced a large pocket-knife which he 
always carried—for the purpose, he 
explained, of sharpening pencils— 
and offered it to Zora with the 
vague idea that the first aid to 
fainting women consisted in cutting 
their stay-laces. Zora rebuked 
him for futility, and bade him ring 
the bell for the maid. 

It was all very sudden. The 
scene had been one that of late had 
grown so familiar ; Zora and Septimus 
poring over world itineraries, the 
latter full of ineffectual suggestion 
and irrelevant reminiscence, and 
Emmy reading by the fire. On this 
occasion it was the Globe newspaper 
which Septimus, who had spent the 
day in London on an unexecuted 
errand to his publisher, had brought 
back with him. Evening papers 
being luxuries in Nunsmere, he had 
hidden it carefully from Wiggles- 
wick, in order to present it to the 
ladies. Suddenly there was a rustle 
and a slither by the fireplace, and 
Emmy, in a dead faint, hung over 
the arm of the chair. In her hand 
she grasped the outer sheet of the 
paper. The inner sheet, according 

to the untidy ways of women with 
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newspapers, lay discarded on the 
floor. 

With Septimus’s help Zora and 
the maid carried her to the sofa, 
they opened the window and gave 
her smelling salts. Septimus anxi- 
ously desired to be assured that she 
was not dying, and Zora thanked 
heaven that her mother had gone to 
bed. Presently Emmy recovered 
consciousness. 

‘“T must have fainted,’’ she said, 
in a whisper. 

“Yes, dear,’ said Zora, kneeling 
by her side. “Are you better?” 

Emmy stared past Zora at some- 
thing unseen and terrifying. 

“It was foolish. The heat, I sup- 
pose. Mr. Sypher’s burning board.”’ 
She turned an appealing glance to 
Septimus. ‘‘ Did I say anything silly ?”’ 

When he told her that she had 
shpped over the arm of the chair 
without a word, she looked relieved 
and closed her eyes. As soon as 
she had revived sufficiently she allowed 
herself to be led upstairs ; but before 
going she pressed Septimus’s hand 
with feverish significance. 

Even to so inexperienced a mind as 
his the glance and the hand-shake 
conveyed a sense of trust, suggested 
dimly a reason for the fainting fit. 
Once more he stood alone and 
perplexed in the little drawing-room. 
Once more he passed his long fingers 
through his Struwel Peter hair and 
looked about the room for inspira- 
tion. Finding none, he mechanically 
gathered up the two parts of the 
newspaper with a man’s instinct 
for tidiness in printed matter, and 
smoothed out the crumples that 
Emmy’s hand had made on the 
sheet. Whilst doing so, a paragraph 
met his eye, causing him to stare 
helplessly at the paper. 

It was the announcement of the 
marriage of Mordaunt Prince at the 
British Consulate in Naples. 
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The unutterable perfidity of man! 
For the first time in his guileless 
life Septimus met it face to face. 
To read of human depravity in the 
police reports is one thing; to see it 
fall hike a black shadow across one’s 
life is another. It horrified him. 
Mordaunt Prince had committed the 
unforgivable sin. He had stolen a 
girl’s love, and basely, meanly, he 
had slunk off, deceiving her to the 
last. To Septimus, the lover who 
kissed and rode away had. ever 
appeared a despicable figure of ro- 
mance. The fellow who did it in 
real life proclaimed himself an un- 
conscionablescoundrel. The memory 
of Emmy’s forget-me-not blue eyes 
turning into sapphires as she sang ‘the 
villain’s praises smote him. He 
clenched his fists and put to in- 
coherent use his limited vocabulary 
of anathema. Then fearing, in his 
excited state, to meet Zora, lest he 
should betray the miserable secret he 
stuffed the newspaper into his pocket 
and crept out of the house. 

Before his own fire he puzzled over 
the problem. Something must be 
done. But what? Hale Mordaunt 
Prince from his bride’s arms and 
bring him penitent to Nunsmere ? 
What would be the good of that, 
seeing that polygamy is not openly 
sanctioned by Western civilisation ° 
Proceed to Naples and chastise him ? 
That were better. The monster 
deserved it. But how are men 
chastised ? Septimus had no ex- 
perience. He _ reflected vaguely 
that people did this sort of thing 
with a horsewhip. He speculated 
on the kind of horsewhip that would 
be necessary. A hunting crop with 
no lash would not be more effective 
than an ordinary  walking-stick. 
With a lash it would be cumbrous 
unless he kept an undignified dis- 
tance and flicked at his victim as the 
Ting-master in the circus flicks 
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the clown. Perhaps horsewhips for 
this particular purpose could be 
obtained from the Army and Navy 
Stores. It should be about three 
feet long, flexible and tapering to a 
point. Unconsciously his inventive 
faculty began to work. When he 
had devised an adequate instrument 
made of fine steel wires, ingeniously 
plaited, he awoke, somewhat shame- 
facedly, to the commonplaces of 
the orginal problem. What was 
to be done ? 

He pondered for same _ hours ; 
then he sighed and sought consolation 
in his bassoon; but after a few bars 
of “Annie Laurie” he put the 
unedifying instrument back in its 
corner, and went out for a walk. It 
was a starry night of frost. Nuns- 
mere lay silent as Bethlehem; and 
the star hung low in the East. Far 
away across the common gleamed one 
solitary light in the vicarage windows ; 
the vicar, good gentleman, finishing . 
his unruffled sermon while his parish 
slept. Otherwise darkness spread 
over everything save the sky. Not 
a creature on the road; not a crea- 
ture on the common, not even the 
lame donkey. Incredibly distant, the 
faint sound of a railway whistle 
intensified the stillness. Septimus’s 
own footsteps on the crisp grass rang 
loud in his ears. Yet both stillness 
and darkness felt companionable, in 
harmony with the starlit dimness 
of the man’s mind. His soul was 
having its adventure while mystery 
filled the outer air. He walked on 
wrapped in the nebulous fantasies 
which passed with him for thought, 
heedless, as he always was, of the 

ight of time. Once he halted 
by the edge of the pond and, sitting 
on a bench, lit and smoked his pipe 
until the cold forced him to rise. 
With an instinctive desire to hear 
some earthly sound, he picked up a 
stone and threw it into the water. 
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He shivered at the ghostly splash 
and moved away, himself an in- 
effectual ghost wandering aimlessly 
in the night. 

The vicar’s lamp had been ey- 
tinguished long ago. A faint brecze 
sprang. up. The star sank lower 
in the sky. Suddenly as he turned 
back from the road to cross the 
common for the hundredth time, he 
became aware that he was not alone. 
Footsteps, rather felt than heard, 
were in front of him. He _ pressed 
forward and peered through the 
darkness, and finally made out a 
dim form some thirty yards away. 
Idly he followed, and soon recognised 
the figure as that of a woman hurry- 
ing fast. Why a woman should be 
crossing Nunsmere Common at four 
o’clock in the morning passed his 
power of conjecture. She was 
going neither to nor from the doctor, 
whose house lay behind the vicarage 
on the right. All at once her objective 
became clear to him. He thought 
of the splash of the stone. She was 
making straight for the pond. He 
hastened his pace, came up within 
a few yards of her, and then stopped 
dead. It was Emmy. He recog- 
nised the zibeline toque and: coat 
edged with the same fur which she 
often wore. She carried something 
in her hand, he could not tell what. 

She went on, unconscious of his 
nearness. He followed her, horror- 
stricken. Emmy, a new Ophelia, 
was about to seek a watery grave 
for herself and her love sorrow. 
Again came the problem which in 
moments of emergency Septimus 
had never learned to solve. What 
should he do? Across the agony 
of his mind shot a feeling of horrible 
indelhicacy in thrusting himself upon 
a woman at such a moment. He was 
half tempted to turn back and leave 
her to the sanctity of her grief. 


But again the splash echoed in his 
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ears, and again he shivered. The 
water was so black and cold. And 
what could he say to Zora? The 
thought lashed his pace to suddén 
swiftness, and Emmy turned with a 
little scream of fear. 

‘Who are you ?”’ 

“It’s I, Septimus,” he stammered, 
taking off his cap. ‘For God’s 
sake don’t do it.” 

“TI shall. Go away. 
you spy on me?” 

She stood and faced him, and her 
features were just discernible in the 
dim starlight. Anger rang in her 
voice. She stamped her foot. 

“How dare you?” 

‘““T haven’t been spying on you,” 
he explained. ‘I only recognised 
you a couple of minutes ago. I was 
walking about—before breakfast, you 
know.” 

“Oh!” she said, stonily. 

“Um dreadfully sorry to have 
intruded upon you,” he continued, 
twirling his cap nervously in his 
fingers while the breeze played 
through his upstanding hair. “I 
didn’t mean to—but I couldn’t stand 
by and let you do it. I couldn't, 
really.” 

“Do 
angry. 
beneath the fur-lined jacket 
heart was thumping madly. 

“Drown yourself,” said Septimus. 

“Tn the pond ?”’ she laughed, hys- 
terically. ‘“‘In three feet of water ? 
How do you think [ was going to 
manage it?” 

Septimus reflected. He had not 
thought of the pond’s inadequate 
depth. 

“You might have lain down at 
the bottom until it was all over,” 
he remarked, in perfect seriousness. 
‘I once heard of a servant. girl 
who drowned herself in a basin of 
water.” 

Emmy 


How dare 


what ?’’? she asked, | still 
Septimus did not know that 
her 


turned impatiently and 
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walking on, waved him away ; but 
he accompanied her mechanically. 

“Oh, don’t follow me,” she cried, 
in a queer voice. “ Leave me alone 
for God’s sake. [’m not going to 
commit suicide. I wish to heaven I 
had the pluck.” 

“But if you're not going to do 
that, why on earth are you here? ”’ 

“Tm taking a walk before break- 
fast—just like yourself. Why am I 
here? If you really want to know,” 
she added, defiantly, “I’m going to 
London—by the early train from 
Hensham—the milk train. See, I’m 
respectable. I have my luggage.” 
She swung something in the dark 
before him, and he perceived that 
it was a handbag. ‘.Now are you 
satisfied 2 Or do you think I was 
going to take a nightie and a_powder- 
puff into the other world with me? 
I’m just simply going to London— 
nothing more.” 

“But it’s a seven-mile walk to 
Hensham.” 

She made no reply, but quickened 
her pace. Septimus, in a whirl of 
doubt and puzzledom, walked by her 
side, still holding his cap in his hand. 
Even the intelligence of the local 
policeman would have connected her 
astounding appearance on the com- 
mon with the announcement in the 
Globe. He took that for granted. 
Butifshe were not about to destroy 
herself, why this untimely flight to 
London? Why walk seven miles 
in wintry darkness when she could 
have caught a train at Ripstead (a 
mile away) a few hours later, in 
orthodox comfort ? It was a mystery, 
a tragic and perplexing mystery. 

They passed by the pond in silence, 
crossed the common, and reached 
the main road. 

“T wish I knew what to do, 
Emmy,” he said, at last. “I hate 
forcing my company upon you, and 
yet I feel I should be doing wrong 
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to leave you unprotected. You see, 
I should not be able to face Zora.” 

‘You had better face her as late 
as possible,” she replied, quickly. 
‘Perhaps you had better walk to 
the station with me. Would you ? ” 

‘It would ease my mind.” 

‘All right. Only for God’s sake, 
don’t chatter. I don’t want you of 
all people to get on my nerves.” 

“Let me carry your bag,’ said 
Septimus, “and you had better have 
my stick.” 

The process of _ transference 
brought to his consciousness the fact 
of his bareheadedness. He put on 
his cap, and they trudged along the 
road like gipsy man and wife, saying 
not a word to each other. For two 
miles they proceeded thus, some- 
times in utter blackness, when the 


road wound between thick oak planta- 


tions, sometimes in the lesser dimness 
of the open when it passed by the 
rolling fields, and not a sign of 
human life disturbed the country 
stillness. Then they turned into 
the London road and passed through | 
a village. Lights were in the windows. 
One cottage door stood open. A 
shaft of light streamed across Emmy’s 
face, and Septimus caught a glimpse 
of drawn and haggard misery. They 
went on for another mile. Now and 
then a labourer passed them with 
an unsurprised greeting. A milk-cart 
rattled by and then all was silence 
again. Gradually the stars lost 
brilhance. | 
All of a sudden, at the foot of a 
rise crowned by a cottage looming 
black against the sky, Emmy broke 
down and cast herself on a heap of 
stones by the side of the road, a 
helpless bundle of sobs and incoherent 
lamentations. She could bear it no 
longer. Why had he not spoken to 


her? She could go no further. 
She wished she were dead. What 
was going to become of her? How 
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could he walk by her side saying 
nothing, like a dumb gaoler? He 
had better go back to Nunsmere 
and leave her to die by the wayside. 
It was all she asked of Heaven. 

“Oh, God, have pity on me,” 
she moaned, and rocked herself to 
and fro. 

Septimus stood for a time tongue- 
tied in acute distress. This was 
his first adventure in knight-errantry, 
and he had ‘served before neither as 
page nor squire. He would have 
given his head to say the unknown 
words that might comfort her. All 
he could do was to pat her on the 
shoulder in a futile way and bid her 
not to cry, which, as all the world 
knows, is the greatest encouragement 
to further shedding of tears a weeping 
- woman can have. Emmy sobbed 
more bitterly than ever. Once more 
on that night of agonising dubiety 
what was to be done? He looked 
round desperately for guidance, and, 
as he looked, a light appeared in 
the window of the hill-top  cot- 
tage. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said he, “if I knock 
at the door, up there, they can give 
you a glass of milk. Or a cup of 
tea,’ he added, brightening with 
the glow of inspiration. “Or they 
may be able to let you lie down for 
a little while.” | 

But Emmy shook her head miser- 
ably. Milk, tea, recumbent luxury 
were as nothing to her. Neither 
poppy nor mandragora (or words to 
that effect) could give her ease 
again. And she couldn’t walk four 
miles, and she must catch the morning 
train. 

“Tf you'll tell me what I can do,” 
said Septimus, “Tl do it.” 

A creaky rumble was heard in the 
distance, and presently they made 
out a cart coming along slowly down 
the hill. Septimus had another bnil- 
liant idea. 
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“Let me put you into that and 
take you back to Nunsmere ?”’ 

She sprang to her feet and clutched 
his arm. 

‘““Never. Never, do you hear? I 
couldn’t bear it. Mother, Zora—l 
couldn’t see them again. Last night 
they nearly drove me into hysterics. 
What do you suppose I came out 
for, at this hour, if it wasn’t to 
avoid meeting them ? Let us go on. 
If I die on the road, so much the 
better.” 

“Perhaps,” said Septimus, 
could carry you.” 

She softened, linked her arm in 
his, and almost laughed, as they 
started up the hill. 

‘* What a good fellow you are, and 
I’ve been behaving like a_ beast. 
Anyone but you would have worried 
me with questions—and small wonder. 
But you haven’t even asked me-—” 

“Hush,” said Septimus. “I 
know. I saw a paragraph in the 
newspaper. Don’t let’s talk of it. 
Do you like honey ? The Great Bear 
put me in mind.  Wiggleswick 
wants to keep bees. I tell him, if 
he does [ll keep a bear. He could 
eat the honey, you see. And then 
I could teach him to dance by playing 
the bassoon to him. Perhaps he 
would like the bassoon,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, in his wistful 
way. “Nobody else does.” 

“If you had it with you now, I 
should love it for your sake,” said 
Emmy, with a sob. 

“Tf you would take my advice 
and rest in the cottage, I could send 
for it,” he replied, unsmilingly. 

‘*We must catch the train,” 
Emmy. 

In Wirley, half a mile further, 
folks were stirring. A cart laden 
with market produce waited by a 
cottage door for the driver who 
stood swallowing his final cup of tea. 
A bareheaded child clung round his 
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leg, an attendant Hebe. The wan- 
derers halted. 

“If the other cart could have 
taken us back to Nunsmere,” said 
Septimus, with the air of a man who 
has arrived at Truth, “this one 
can carry us to the station.” 

And so it fell out. The men made 
Emmy as comfortable as could be 
among the cabbages, with some sacks 
for rugs, and there she lay drowsy 
with pain and weariness until they 
came to the end of their journey 

A gas-light or two accentuated 
the murky dismalness of the little 
station. Emmy sank exhausted on a 
bench in the booking hall, numb with 
cold, and too woebegone to think of 
her hair which straggled limply from 
beneath the zibeline toque. Septimus 
went to the booking-office and asked 
for two first-class tickets to London. 
When he joined her again she was 
crying softly : 

‘You're coming with me? 
good of you.’ 

‘*T’m responsible for you to Zora.”’ 

A shaft of jealousy shot through 
her tears. 

‘You always think of Zora.” 

“To think of her,” replied Sep- 
timus, vaguely allusive, “ is a liberal 
education.” 

Emmy shrugged her shoulders. She 
was not of the type that makes 
paragons out of her own sex, and 
she had also a sisterly knowledge 
of Zora wunharmonious with Sep- 
timus’s poetic conception. But she 
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felt too miserable to argue. She 
asked him the time. 
At last the train came in. There 


was a great rattling of milk-cans 
on the gloomy platforms, and various 
slouching shapes entered third-class 
carriages. The wanderers had the 
only first-class compartment to them- 
selves. It struck cold and noisome 
like a peculiarly unaired charnel- 
house. A feeble lamp, whose effect 
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was dimmed by the swishing dirty 
oi] in the bottom of the globe gave 
a pretence at illumination. The 
guard passing by the window turned 
his lantern on them and paused for 
a wondering moment. Were they a 
runaway couple? If so, thought 
he, they had arrived at quick re- 
pentence. As they looked too 
dismal for tips, he concerned himself 
with them no more. The train 
started. Emmy shook with cold 
in spite of her fur-lined jacket. 
Septimus took off his overcoat and 
spread it over their two bodies as 
they huddled together for warmth. 
After a while her head dropped on 
his shoulder and she slept, while 
Septimus sucked his empty pipe 
not daring to light it lest he should 
disturb her slumbers. For the 
same reason he forebore to change 
his original awkward attitude, and 
in consequence, suffered agonies of 
pins and needles. To have a solid 
young woman asleep in your arms 
is not the romantic pleasure the 
poets make out; for comfort she 
might just as well stand on your head. 
Also, as Emmy unconsciously drew 
the overcoat away from him, one 
side of his body perished with cold; 
and a dinner suit is not warm enough 
for travelling on a frosty December 
morning. 

The thought of his dinner jacket 
reminded him of his puzzledom. 
What were Emmy and himself doing 
in that galley of a railway carriage 
when they might have been so much 
more comfortable in their own beds 
at Nunsmere ? It was an impenetra- 
ble mystery to which the sleeping 
gitl who was causing him such acute, 
though cheerfully borne, discomfort 
alone had the key. In vain did he 
propound to himself the theory that 
such speculation betokened an in- 
delicate mind; in vain did he ask 
himself with unwonted severity what 
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he try to hitch his thoughts to Patent 
Safety Railway Carriages which were 
giving him a great deal of trouble ; 
in vain did he try to sleep. The 
question haunted him. So much so 
that when Emmy awoke and rubbed 
her eyes, and, in some confusion, 
apologised for the use to which she 
had put his shoulder, he was almost 
ashamed to look in her face. 

“What are you going to do when 
you get to Victoria ?’’ Emmy asked. 

Septimus had not thought of it. 

‘““Go back to Nunsmere, I suppose, 
by the next train—unless you want 
me ? >) 

“No, I don’t want you,” said 
Emmy, absently. ‘“ Why should I?” 

And she gazed stonily at the 
suburban murk of the great city 
until they reached Victoria. There, 
a dejected four-wheeled cab with a 
drooping horse stood solitary on the 
rank—a depressing object. Emmy 
shivered at the sight. 

“T can’t stand it. Drive me to 
my door. I know I’m a beast, 
Septimus dear, but I am grateful. 
I am really.” 

The cab received them into its 
musty interior and drove them 
through the foggy brown of a 
London winter dawn. Unimagin- 
able cheerlessness: enveloped them. 
The world wore an air of disgust 
at having to get up on such a 
morning. The atmosphere for 
thirty yards around them was 
clear enough, with the clearness of 
yellow consommé, but ahead it stood 
thick like a purée of bad vegetables. 
They passed through Belgravia, and 
the white-blinded houses gave an 
impression of universal death and 
the empty streets seemed waiting 
for the doors to open and the mourners 
to issue forth. The cab, too, had 
something of the sinister, in that it 
was haunted by the ghosts of a 
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fourpenny cigar and a sixpenny 
bottle of scent, which contained a 
lugubrious flirtation; and the win- 
dows rattled a danse macabre. At 
last it pulled up at the door of Emmy’s 
mansions in Chelsea. 

She looked at him very piteously, 
like a frightened child. Her pretty 
mouth was never strong, but when the 
corners drooped-it was babyish. She 
slipped her hand in his. 

“Don’t leave me just yet. -It’s 
silly I know—but this awful journey 
has taken everything out of me. 
Every bit of it has been worse than 
the last. Edith—that’s my maid— 
will light a fire—you must get warm 
before you start—and she’ll make 
some coffee. Oh, do come. You can 
keep the cab.” 

* But what will your maid think ? ”’ 
asked Septimus, who, for all his 
vagueness, had definite traditions 
as to the proprieties of life. 

What does it matter? |= What 
does anything in this ghastly world 
matter? I’m frightened, Septimus, 
horribly frightened. I daren’t go 
up by myself. Oh, come!” 

Her voice broke on the last word. 
Saint Anthony would have yielded ; 
also his pig. Septimus handed her 
out of the cab, and, telling the 
cabman to wait, followed her through 
the already opened door of the 
mansions up to her flat. She let 
herself in with the latch-key, and 
showed him into the drawing-room, 
turning on the electric light as he 
entered. 

“Pll go and awake Edith,” she 
said. “Then we can have some 
breakfast. The fire’s laid. Do you 
mind putting a match to it?” 

She disappeared, and Septimus 
knelt down before the grate and lit 
the paper. In a second or two the 
flame caught the wood and, the 
blower being down, it blazed fiercely. 
He spread his ice-cold hands out 
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before it, incurious of the futile 
little room whose draperies and frip- 
peries and inconsiderable flimsiness 
of furniture proclaimed its owner, 
intent only on the elemental need 
of warmth. He was disturbed by 
the tornadic entrance of Emmy. 

‘““She’s not here!” she exclaimed, 
tragically. Her face was white, and 
there were dark shadows under the 
eyes, which stared at him with a 
touch of madness. “She’s not 
here !” 

“Perhaps she has gone out,” 
Septimus suggested, as if London 
serving-maids were in the habit of 
taking the air at eight o’clock on a 
foggy morning. 

But Emmy heard him not. The 
dismaying sense of utter loneliness 
smote her down. It was the last 
straw. Edith, on whom she had 
staked all her hopes of physical 
comfort, was not there. Over- 
strained in body, nerves and mind 


she sank helplessly in the chair 


which Septimus set out for her 
before the fire, too exhausted to 
cry. She began to speak in a queer, 
toneless voice. 

“YT do not know what to do. 
Edith could have helped me. I 
want to get away and hide. I can’t 
stay here. It’s the first place Zora 
will come to. She mustn’t find me. 
Edith has been through it herself. 
She would have taken me some- 
where abroad, or in the country, 
where I could have stayed in hiding 
tillit was over. It was allso sudden— 
the news of his marriage. I was half 
crazy, I couldn’t make plans. I 
thought Edith would help me. Now 
she has gone; goodness knows 
where. My God, what shall I do?” 

She went on, looking at him 
haggardly, a creature driven beyond 
the reticence of sex, telling her 
inmost secret to a man as if it were 
a commonplace of trouble. It did 


looked at the paper. 
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not occur to her distraught mind 
that he was a man. She spoke to 
herself, without thought, uttering 
the cry for help that had been pent 
within her all that awful night. 

The puzzledom of Septimus grew 
unbearable in its intensity; then. 
suddenly it burst like a skyrocket, 
and a blinding rain of fire enveloped 
him. He stood paralysed with pain 
and horror. 

The sullen morning light diffused 
itself through the room, mingling 
ironically with the pretty glow cast _ 
by the pink-shaded electric globes, 
while the two forlorn grotesques 
regarded each other, unconscious of 
each other’s grotesqueness, the girl 
dishevelled and haggard, the man 
with rough grey coat unbuttoned, 
showing the rumpled evening dress : 
her toque miserably awry, his black 
tie riding above his collar, the bow 
somewhere behind his ear. And the 
tragedy of tragedies of a girl’s life 
was unfolded. 

‘““My God, what am I to do?” 

Septimus stared.at her, his hands 
in his trousers pockets. In one of 
them his fingers grasped a folded 
bit of paper. He drew it out, un- 
thinkingly—a very dirty bit of paper. 
In his absent-minded way he threw 
it towards the fire, but it fell on the 
tiled hearth. In moments of great 
strain the mind seizes with pitiful 
eagerness on the trivial. Emmy 
Something 
familiar about its shape struck her. 
She leant forward, picked it up. 
and unfolded it. 

“This is a cheque,” 
a matter-of-fact tone. 
mean to throw it away ?”’ 

He tookit from her, and, looking 
at it, recognised that it was Clem 
Sypher’s cheque for two hundred 
pounds. 

“Thanks,” said he, thrusting it 
into his overcoat pocket, 


she said, in 
“Did you 
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Then his queerly-working brain 
focussed associations. : 

‘““I know what we can do,” said 
he, “‘ we can go to Naples.” 

“What. good would that be?” 
she asked, treating the preposterous 
question seriously. 

He was taken aback by her direct- 
ness, and passed his fingers through 
his hair. 

“JT don’t know,” said he. | 

“The first thing we must do,” 
said Emmy—and her voice sounded 
in her own ears like someone else’s— 
‘“is to get away from here. Zora 
will come by the first train after my 
absence is discovered. You quite 
see that Zora mustn’t find me, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course,’ said Septimus, 
blankly. Then he'brightened. “ You 
can go to.an hotel. A Temperance 
Hotel in Bloomsbury. Wiggleswick 
was telling me about one the 
other day. A friend of his burgled 
it and got six years. A man called 
Barkus.”’ 

‘“But what was the name of the 
hotel ? ”’ 

“Ah! That I forget,” said Sep- 
timus. ‘“‘It had something to do 
with Sir Walter Scott. Let me see 
Lockhart—no, Lockhart’s is a differ- 
ent place. It was either the Bride 
of Lammermoor or—yes,” he cried, 
triumphantly, “it was the Ravens- 
wood, in Southampton Row.” 

Emmy rose. The switch-off on 
to the trivial piece of paper had 
braced her unstrung nerves for a 
final effort: that, and the terror 
of meeting Zora. 

“You'll take me there. | Pll just 
put some things together.” 

He opened the door for her to 
pass out. On the threshold she 
turned. 

‘IT believe God sent you to Nuns- 
mere Common last night.” 

She left him and he went back to 
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the fire and filled and lit his pipe. 
Her words touched him. They also 
struck a chord of memory. His 
ever-wandering mind went back to 
a scene in undergraduate days. It 
was the Corn Exchange at Cam- 
bridge, where the most famous of all 
American evangelists was holding 
one of a series of revivalist meetings. 
The great bare hall was packed 
with youths; some who came to 
scoff, and others to pray. The 
coarse-figured, bald-headed, brown- 
bearded man in black on _ the 
platform, with his homely phrase, 
and (to polite undergraduate ears) 
ternble Yankee twang, was talking 
vehemently of the trivial instruments 
the Almighty used to effect His 
purposes. Moses’s rod, for instance, 
“You can imagine Pharaoh,” said 
he—and the echo of the great voice 
came to Septimus through the years— 
“you can imagine Pharaoh walking 
down the street one day and seeing 
Moses with a great big stick in 
his hand. ‘Hullo, Moses,’ says he; 
‘where are you going ?’ Says Moses, 
“I guess I’m going to deliver the 
Children of Israel out of the House 
of Bondage and conduct them to a 
land flowing with milk and honey.’ 
‘And how are you going to do it, 
Moses ? ’>—‘ With this rod, sir, with 
this rod !?” 

Septimus remembered how this 
bit of unauthenticated history was 
greeted with derision by the general, 
and with a shocked sense of pro- 
priety by the cultivated, and young 
men at the university can be very 
cultivated indeed on occasion. But 
the truth the great preacher intended 
to convey had lingered at the back 
of his own mind and now came 
out into the light. Perhaps Emmy 
had spoken more truly than she 
thought. In his simple heart he 
realised himself to be the least 
effectual of men, apparently as 
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unhelpful towards a great deliverance 
as the walking-stick used by Moses. 
But if God had sent him to Nunsmere 
Common and destined him to be the 
mean instrument of Emmy’s de- 
liverance? He rubbed the warm 
pipe bowl against his cheek and 
_excogitated the matter in deep humil- 
ity. Yes, perhaps God had sent him. 
His religious belief was nebulous, but 
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up toits degree of clarity it was sincere. 
A few minutes later they were 
again in the cab jogging wearily 
across London to Southampton Row ; 
and the little empty drawing-room 
with all its vanities looked some- 
what ghostly, lit as it was by the 
day and the frivolously shaded electric 
light which they had forgotten to 
switch off. 


To be continued. 


_LISETTE 


By ANGELA GorRDOoN 


There where the sea and the low land met 
You came to me on the yellow sands, 
Treasure of shells in your dimpled hands, 
Fair as the spoil they bore, Lisette! 


Shy winds played with your curls close ‘set 
Under the tall coif’s speckless white ; 
Laughter kindled for my delight 

Danced on your little Mps, Lisette, 


Tears are pearls; but no jewels yet 

' Have shone in eyes of your own sea’s blue, 
Where green of the seaweed glimmers through 
Rippling silver of foam, Lisette, 


Surely God, when His brush was wet 

At dawn with the apple-blossom’s dew, 
Stayed His hand to remember you 

And paint the rose of your cheeks, Lisette! 


THE EXPOSURE OF LORD 
S TANSFORD 


By ROBERT BARR 


Lllustrated by W. H. Holloway ~. 


HE large mansion of Louis 
Heckle, millionaire and 
dealer in gold mines, was 
illuminated from top to 

bottom. .- Carriages were arriving and 
departing, and guests were hurrying 
‘up the carpeted stair after passing 
under the canopy that stretched 
from the doorway to the edge of the 
street. A crowd of onlookers stood 
on the pavement watching the arrival 
of ladies so charmingly attired. Lord 
Stansford came alone in a hansom, 
and he walked quickly across the 
bit of carpet stretched to the road- 
way, and then more leisurely up 
the broad stair. He was an athletic 
young fellow of twenty-six, or there- 
about. The moment he entered the 
large reception-room his eyes wan- 
dered, searchingly, over the gallant 
company, apparently looking for some- 
one whom he could not find. He 
passed into a further room, and 
through that into a third, and there 
his searching gaze met the stare of 
Billy Heckle. Heckle was a young 
man of about the same age as Lord 
Stansford, and he also was seemingly 
on the look-out for someone among 
the arriving guests. The moment 
he saw Lord Stansford a slight frown 
gathered upon his brow, and he 
moved among the throng toward 
the} spot. where the other stood. 
Stansford saw him coming, and did 
not seem to be so pleased as might 
have been expected, but he made no 
motion to avoid the young man, 
who accosted him without salutation. 

‘Look here,” said Heckle, gruffly, 
‘T want a word with you.” 


‘the remark. 


“Very well,” answered Stansford, 
in a low voice; ‘so long as you 
speak in tones no one else can hear, 
I am willing to listen.” 

‘You will listen, whether or no,”’ 
replied the other, who, nevertheless, 
took the hint and subdued his voice. 
‘TI have met you on various occasions 
lately, and I want to give you a 
word of warning. You seem to 
be very devoted to Miss Linderham, 
so perhaps you do not know she is 
engaged to me.” 

‘IT have heard it so stated,” said 
Lord Stansford, ‘“‘ but I found some 
difficulty in believing the statement.” 

‘* Now, look here,” cried the horsey 
young man, “I want none of your 
cheek, and I give you fair warning 
that, if you pay any more attention 
to the young lady, I shall expose 
you in public. I mean what I say, 
and I am not going to stand any of 
your nonsense.” 

Lord Stansford’s face grew pale 
and he glanced about him to see if 
by chance anyone had overheard 
He seemed about to 
resent it, but finally gained control 
over himself and said :— 

“We are in your father’s house, 
Mr. Heckle, and I suppose it is quite 
safe to address a remark like that 
to me!” 

‘*T know it’s quite safe—anywhere,” 
replied Heckle. ‘ You’ve got the 
Straight tip from me; now see you 
pay attention to it.” 

Heckle turned away, and Lord 
Stansford, after standing there for 
a moment, wandered back to the 
middle room. The conversation 


“HE SMOTE HECKLE FAIK BETWEEN THE EY&S AND FELLED HIM TO THE GROUND,’ 
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had taken place somewhere near a 
heavily curtained window, and the 
two men stood slightly apart from 
the other guests. When they left the 
spot the curtains were drawn gently 
apart, and a tall, very handsome 
young lady stepped from between 
them. She watched Lord Stans- 
ford’s retreat for a moment, and then 
made as though she would follow 
him, but one of her admirers came 
forward to claim her hand for the 
first dance. ‘“‘ Music has just begun 
in the ball-room,” he said. She 
placed her hand on the arm of her 
partner and went out with him. 

When the dance was over, she 
was amazed to see Lord Stansford 
still in the room. She had expected 
him to leave, when the son of his 
host spoke so insultingly to him, 
but the young man had not departed. 
He appeared to be enjoying himself 
immensely, and danced through every 
dance with the utmost devotion, 
which rather put to shame many 
of the young men who _ lounged 
against the walls; never once, how- 
ever, did he come near Miss Linder- 
ham until the evening was well on, 
and then he passed her by accident. 
She touched him on the arm with 
her fan, and he looked round quickly. 

“Oh, how do you do, Miss Linder- 
ham ?” he said. 

‘Why have you ignored me all the 
evening ?”’ she asked, looking at 
him with sparkling eves. 

““T haven’t ignored you,” he re- 
plied, with some embarrassment ; 
‘““T did not know you were here.” 

** Oh, that is worse than ignoring,” 
replied Miss Linderham, with a laugh; 
“but now that you do know I am 
here, I wish you to take me into 
the garden. It is becoming in- 
sufferably hot here.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, get- 
ting red in the face, “‘ it is warm.” 

The girl could not help noticing 
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his reluctance, but nevertheless she 
took his arm, and they passed through 
several rooms to the terrace which 
faced the garden. Lord Stansford’s 
anxious eyes again seemed to search 
the rooms through which they passed, 
and again, on encountering those of 
Billy Heckle, Miss Linderham’s es- 
cort shivered slightly as he passed 
on. The girl wondered what mystery 
was at the bottom of all this, and 
with feminine curiosity resolved to 
find out, even if she had to ask 
Lord Stansford himself. They saun- 
tered along one of the walks until 
they reached a seat far from the house. 
The music floated out to them 
through the open windows, faint in 
the distance. Miss Linderham sat 
down and motioned Lord Stansford 
to sit beside her. ‘‘ Now,” she said, 
turning her handsome face full upon 
him, “why have you avoided me 
all the evening ? ”’ 

. “T haven’t avoided you,” he said. 

“Tut, tut, you mustn’t contradict 
a lady, you know. I want the 
reason, the real reason, and no 
excuses.” 

Before the young man could reply, 
Billy Heckle, his face flushed with 
wine or anger, or perhaps both, 
strode down the path and con- 
fronted them. 

‘““T gave you your warning,” he 
cried. 

Lord Stansford sprang to his feet ; 


‘Miss Linderham rose also, and looked 


in some alarm from one young 
man to the other. 

‘“Stop a moment, Heckle; don’t 
say a word, and I will meet you 
where you like afterwards,” hurriedly 
put in his lordship. 

‘““ Afterwards is no good for me,” 
answered Heckle. “I gave you the 
tip, and you haven't followed it.” 

‘““T beg you to remember,” said 
Stansford, in a low voice with a 
tremor in it, “* there is a lady present.” 
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Miss Linderham turned to go. 

““Stop a moment,” cried Heckle ; 
““do you know who this man is? ” 

Miss Linderham stopped, but did 
not answer. 

“Tl tell you who he is: he.is a 
hired guest. My father pays five 
guineas for his presence here to- 
night, and every place you have met 
him, he has been there on hire. 
That’s the kind of man Lord Stansford 
is. I told you I should expose you. 
Now I am going to tell the others.” 

Lord Stansford’s face was as white 
as paper. Fis teeth were clenched, 
and, taking one quick step forward, 
he smote Heckle fair between the 
two eyes and felled him to the 
ground. 

“You cur!” he cried. ‘ Get up, 
or I shall kick you, and hate myself 
ever after for doing it.” 

Young Heckle picked himself up. 
cursing under his breath. 

“PH settle with you, my man,’ 
he cried; “Tl get a ee 
You'll spend the remainder of this 
night in the cells.” 

“TI shall do nothing of the sort, 2 
answered Lord Stansford, catching 
him by both wrists with ‘an iron 
grasp. ‘‘ Now, pay attention to me, 
Billy Heckle: you feel my grip on 
your wrist; you felt my blow on 
your face, didn’t you? Now you 
«gointo the house by whatever back 
entrance there is, go to your room, 
wash the blood off your face, and 
stay there, otherwise, by God, Ill 
break both of your wrists as you stand 
here,’ and he gave the wrists a 
wrench that made the other wince, 
big and bulky as he was. 

‘““T promise,” said Heckle. 

“Very well, see that you keep 
your promise.” 

Young Heckle slunk away, and 
Lord Stansford turned to Miss Lin- 
derham, who stood looking on, speech- 
less with horror and surprise. 
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“What a brute you are!” she 
cried, her under-lip quivering. 

“Yes,” he replied, quietly. “ Most 
of us men are brutes when you take 
a little of the varnish off. Won’t 
you sit down, Miss Linderham ? 
There is no need now to reply to 
the question you asked me: the 
incident you have witnessed, and 
what you have heard, has been its 
answer.’ 

The young lady did. not sit down, 
but stood looking at him, her eyes 
softening a trifle. 

‘““It is true, then ?” she cried. 

“Is what true ? ” 

“That you are here as a hired 
guest ? ” 

** Yes, it is true.”’ 

“Then why did you knock him 
down, if it was the truth ? ” 

‘* Because he spoke the truth before 
you.” 

“ T hope, Lord Stansford, you don’t 
mean to imply that I am in any way 
responsible for your ruffianism ? ” 

‘You are, and in more than one 
sense of the word. That young 
fellow threatened me when I came 
here to-night, knowing that I was 
his father’s hired guest; I did not 
wish exposure, and so I avoided you. 
You spoke to me, and asked me to 
bring you here. I came, knowing 
that if Heckle saw me he would carry 
out his threat. He has carried it 
out, and I have, had the pleasure 
of knocking him down.” 

Miss Linderham sank upon the 
Seat, and once more motioned with 
her fan for him to take the place 
beside her. 

“Then you receive five guineas 


-a night for appearing at the different 


places where I have met you ?” 

** As a matter of fact,” said Stans- 
ford, “I get only two guineas. I 
suppose the other three, if such is 
the price paid, goes to my em- 
ployers.”’ 
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“TIT thought Mr. Heckle was your 
employer to-night ? ” 

“T>mean to the company who 
let me out, if I make myself clear: 
Spink and Company. Telephone 
100,803. If you should ever want 
an eligible guest for any entertain- 
ment you give, and men are scarce, 
you have only to telephone them, 
and they will send me to you.” 

‘** Oh, I see,” said Miss Linderham, 
tapping her knee with the fan. 

“It is only justice to my fellow 
employés,” contined Lord Stansford, 
“to say that I believe they are all 
eligible young men, but many of them 
may be had for a guinea. The charge 
in my case is higher as I have a 
title. I have tried to flatter myself 
that it was my polished, dignified 
manner that won me the extra 
remuneration; but after your ex- 
clamation on my brutality to-night, 
I am afraid I must fall back on my 
title. We members of the aris- 
tocracy come high, you know.” 

There was silence between them 
for a few moments, and then the 
girl looked up at him, and said :— 

‘‘Aren’t you ashamed of your 
profession, Lord Stansford ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lord Stansford, 
ce I am.”’ 

‘“Then why do you follow it?” 

‘“ Why does a man sweep a Street 
crossing ? Lack of money. One 
must have money, you know, to 
get along in this world; and I, alas, 
have none. I had a little once; I 
wanted to make it more, so gambled— 
and lost. I laid low for a couple of 
years, and saw none of my old 
acquaintances; but it was no use, 
there was nothing I could turn my 
hand to. This profession, as you 
call it, led me back into my old set 
again. It is true that many of the 
houses I frequented before my disaster 
overtook me do not hire guests. 
I am more in demand by the new- 
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rich, like Heckle here, who, with 
his precious son, does not know 
how to treat a guest, even when 
that guest is hired.” 

“But I should think,” said Miss 
Iinderham, “that a man like you 
would go to South Africa or Australia, 
where there are great things to be 
done. I imagine, from the insight 
I have had into your character, you 
would make a good fighter. Why 
don’t you go where fighting is appre- 
ciated, and where they do not call 
a policeman ? ” 

““T have often thought of it, Miss 
Linderham, but you see, to secure 
an appointment, one needs to have 
a certain amount of influence, and 
be able to pass examinations. I 
can’t pass an examination in any- 
thing. I have quarrelled with all 
my people, and have no influence. 
To tell you the truth, I am saving 
up money now in the hope of being 
able to buy an outfit to go to the 
Cape.”’ 

“You would much rather -be in 
London, though, I suppose ? ”’ 

Yes, if I had a reasonably good 
income.” 

“Are you open to a fair offer ? ” 

“What do you mean by a fair 
offer >?” 

“I mean, would you entertain a 
proposal in your present line of 
business with increased remunera- 
tion ? ” . 

The young man was silent for a 
few moments and did not look at 
his companion. When he spoke there 
was a shade of resentment in his 
voice. 

“TI thought you saw, Miss Linder- ° 
ham, that I was not very proud 
of my present occupation.” 

**“No, but, as you said, a man 
will do anything for money.” 

“I beg your pardon for again con- 
tradicting you, but I never said 
anything of the sort.” 
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“JT thought you did when you 
were speaking of the crossing-sweep- 
ing; but never mind, I know a 
lady who has plenty of money; she 
is an artist; at least, she thinks she 


is one, and wishes to devote her life 


to art. She is continually pestered 
by offers of marriage, and she knows 
these offers come to her largely 
because of her money. Now, this 
lady wishes to marry a man, and 
will settle upon him two thousand 
pounds a year. Would you be willing 
to accept that offer if I got you an 
introduction ? ” 


“It would depend very much.on - 


the lady,” said Stansford. 

“Oh no, it. wouldn’t; for you 
would have nothing whatever to 
do with her, except that you would 
be her hired husband. She wants 
to devote herself to painting, not 
to you—don’t you understand ? and 
so long as you did not trouble her, 
you could enjoy your two thousand 
pounds ayear. You, perhaps, might 
have to appear at some of the 
receptions she would give, andI have 
no doubt she would add five guineas 
an evening for your presence. That 
would be an extra, you know.” 

There was a long silence between 
them after Maggie Linderham ceased 
speaking. The young man kicked 
the gravel with his toes, and his 
eyes were bent upon the path before 
him. “He is thinking it over,” 
said Miss Linderham to herself. At 
last Lord Stansford looked up, with 
a sigh. 

“Did you see the late scuffle 
between the unfortunate Heckle and 
myself ? ” | 

‘Did I see it ?”’ she asked. “ How 
could I help seeing it?” . 

“Ah, then, did you notice that 
when he was down I helped him 
up?” . 

“Yes; and threatened to break 
his wrists when you got him up.” 


*to earn my money. 
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“Quite so. I should have done it, 
too, if he had not promised. But 
what I wanted to call your attention 
to, was the fact that he was standing 
up when I struck him, and I want 
also to impress upon you the other 


fact, that I did not hit him when he . © 


was down. Did you notice that?” 

“Of course I noticed it. No man 
‘would hit another when he was down.” 

“Tam very glad, Miss Linder- 
ham, that you recognise it as a code 
of honour with us men, brutes as 
we are. Don’t you think a woman 
should be equally generous ?”’ 

“Certainly ; but I don’t see what 
"you mean.” 

‘*I. mean this, Miss Linderham, 
that your offer is hitting me when 
I’m down.” | 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss . Linder- 
ham, in dismay. “I’m sure I beg 
your pardon; I did not look at 
itin that light.” 

‘* Oh, it doesn’t matter very much,” 
said Stansford, mising; ‘it’s all 
included in the two guineas, but I’m 
pleased to think I have some self- 
respect left, and that I can refuse — 
your lady, aad will not become a 


- hired husband at two thousand pounds 


a year. May I see you back to the 
house, Miss Linderham? As you 
are well aware, I have duties towards 
other guests who are not hired, 
and it is a point of honour with me 
I wouldn’t 
like a complaint to reach the ears 
of Spink and Company.” 

Miss Linderham rose and placed 
her hands within his arm. 

‘Telephone, what number?” she 
asked. 

‘‘ Telephone 100,803,” he answered. 
‘‘T am sorry the firm did not provide 
me with some of their cards when 
I was at the office this afternoon.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ said Miss 
Linderham; ‘I will remember,”’ 
and they entered the house together. 
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Next day, at a large studio in 
Kensington, none of the friends who 
had met Miss Linderham at the ball 
the evening before would have recog- 
nised the girl; not but what she 
was as pretty as ever, perhaps a 
little prettier, with her long white 
pinafore and her pretty fingers dis- 
coloured by the crayons she was 
using. She was trying to sketch 
upon the canvas before her the 
figure of a man, striking out from 
the shoulder, and she did not seem 
to have much success with her 
drawing, perhaps because she had no 


model, and perhaps because her. 


mind was pre-occupied. She would 
sit for a long time staring at the 
canvas, then jump up and put in 
lines which did not appear to bring 
the rough sketch any nearer per- 
fection. | 

The room was large, with a good 
north window, and scattered about 
were the numberless objects that 
go to the confusing make-up of an 
artist’s workshop. © At last Miss 
Linderham threw down her. crayon, 
went to the end of the room where 
a telephone hung, and rang the bell. 

““Give me,” she said, ‘‘ 100,803.”’ 

After a few moments of waiting, 
a voice came. 7 

“Is that Spink and Company?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, madam,” was the reply. 

“You have in your employ Lord 
Stansford, I think?” 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

“Ts he engaged for this after- 
noon ?” 

‘“No, madam.”’ 

** Well, send him to Miss Linder- 
ham, No. 2,044, Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington.” 

The man at the other end wrote 
the address, and then asked— 

‘““At what hour, madam ?” 

“TY want him from four till six 
o’clock.” 
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“Very, well, madam, we _ shall 
send him.” 

“Now,” said Miss Linderham, with 
a sigh of relief, “I can have a model 
who will strike the right attitude. 
It is so difficult to draw from 


memory.” 


The reason why so many women 
fail as artists, as well as in many 
other professions, may be because 
they pay so much attention to their 
own dress. It is an astonishing 
fact to record that Miss Linder- 
ham sent out for a French hair- 
dresser, who was a most expensive 
man, and whom she generally called 
in only when some very import- 
ant function was about to take 
place. 

“YT want you,” she said, “to 
dress my hair in an artistic way, 
and yet in a manner that it will 
seem as if no particular trouble had 
been taken. Do you understand 
me?” 

‘“Ah, perfectly, mademoiselle,” — 
said the polite Frenchman. “ You 
shall be so fascinating, mademoiselle, 
that i. : 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Linderham, ‘“‘that 
is what I want.” 

At three o’clock she had on a 
dainty gown. The sleeves were 
turned up, as if she were ready 
for the most serious work. The 
spotless pinafore which covered this 
dress had the most fetching little 
frill around it; all in all, it was 
doubtful if any studio in London, 
even one belonging to the most 
celebrated painter, had in it as pretty 
a picture as Miss Maggie Linderham 
was that afternoon. At three o’clock 


there came a ring at the telephone, 


and when Miss Linderham answered 
the call, the voice which she had 
heard before said— 

‘Tam very sorry to disappoint you, 
madam, but Lord Stansford resigned 
this afternoon. We could send you 
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“ SHE WOULD SIT FOR A LONG TIME STARING AT THE CANVAS," 


another man if you liked to have him.” 

““No, no!” cried Miss Linder- 
ham; and the man at the other 
she of the telephone actually thought 
end was weeping. 

“No, I don’t want anyone else. 
It doesn’t really matter.” 

“The other man,” replied the 


voice, “would be only two guineas, 
and it was five fot Lord Stansford. 
We could send you a man for a 
guinea, although we don’t recom- 
mend him.” 

‘“ No,” said Miss Linderham, “I 
don’t want anybody. I am glad 
Lord Stansford is not coming, as 
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the little party I proposed to give 
has been postponed.” — 

** Ah, then, when it does come off, 
madam, I hope ” 

But Miss Linderham hung up the 
receiver, and did not listen to the 
recommendations the man was send- 
ing over the wire about his hired. 
guests. The chances are that Maggie 
Linderham would have cried had 
it not been that her hair was so nicely, 
yet carelessly, done; but before 
she had time to make up her mind 
what to do, the trim little maidcame 
along the gallery and down the steps 
into the studio, with a-silver salver 
in her hand, and on it a card, which 
she handed to Miss Linderham, who 
picked up the card and read, “* Richard 
Stansford.” 

“Oh,” she cried, joyfully, 
him to come here.” 

‘*“Won’t you see him in the draw- 
ing-room, miss ? ” 

““No, no; tell him I am very 
busy, and bring him to the studio.” 

The maid went up the stair again. 
Miss Linderham, taking one long, 
careful glance at herself, looking 
over her shoulder in the tall mirror, 
and not caring to touch her wealth 
of hair, picked up her crayon and 
began making the sketch of the 
striking man even worse than it 
was before. She did not look round 
until she heard Lord Stansford’s 
step on the stair, then she gave an 
exclamation of surprise on seeing 
him. The young man was dressed in 
a wide-awake hat, and the costume 
which we see in the illustrated papers 
as picturing our friends in South 
Africa. All he needed was a belt 
of cartridges and. a rifle to make 
the picture complete. 

“This is hardly the dress a man 
is supposed to wear in London when 
he makes an afternoon call on a 
lady, Miss Linderham,” said the 
young man, with a laugh, “but I 
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had either to come this way or not 
at all, for my time is very limited. 
I thought it was too bad to leave 
the country without giving you an 
opportunity to apologise for your . 
conduct last might, and for the 
additional insult of hiring me for 
two hours this afternoon. And so, 
vou see, I came.” 

“Tam very glad you did,” replied 
Miss Linderham. “I was much dis- 
appointed when they telephoned me 
this afternoon that you had re- 
signed. I must say that you look 
exceedingly well in that outfit, Lord 
Stansford.”’ | 

“ Yes,” said the young man, casting 
a glance over himself; “I am com- 
pelled to admit that it is rather 
becoming. I have had the pleasure 
of attracting a good.deal of attention 
as I came along the street.” 

“They took you for a cowboy, 
I suppose.” 

“Well, something of that sort. 
The small boys, I regret to say, 
were so unfecling as to sing, ‘He’s 
got ’em on,’ and other ribald ditties 
of that kind, which they seemed to 
think suited the occasion. But 
others looked at me with: great 
respect, which compensated for the 
disadvantages. Will you pardon the 
rudeness of a pioneer, Miss Linder- 
ham, when I say that you look 
even more charming in the studio 
dress that you did in ball costume, 
and I never thought that could be 
possible 2” 

“Qh,” cried the girl, flushing, 
perhaps because the crimson paint 
on the palette she had picked up 
reflected on her cheek. ‘“‘ You must 
excuse this working garb, as I did 
not expect visitors. You see, they 
telephoned to me that you were not 
coming.” 

The deluded young man actually 
thought this statement was correct, 
which in part it was, and he 
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believed also that the luxuriant hair 
tossed up here and there with seem- 
ing carelessness was not the result 
of an art far superior to any the girl 
herself had ever put upon canvas. 

‘*So you are off to South Africa ? ”’ 
she said. 

“Yes, the Cape.” 

‘* Oh, is the Cape in South Africa ? ”’ 

“Well, I think so,” replied the 
young man, somewhat dubiously, 
“but I wouldn’t be certain about 
it, though the steamship company 
guarantee to land me at the Cape, 
wherever it is.” 

The girl laughed. 

“You must have given it a great 
deal of thought.” she said, “ when 
you really don’t know where you 
are going.” 

‘** Oh, I have a better idea of direc- 
tion than you give me credit for. 
I am not such a fool as I looked 
last night, you know; then I be- 
longed to Spink and Company, and 
was sublet by them to old Heckle ; 
now I belong to myself and South 
Africa. That makes a world of 
difference, you know.” 

“*T see it does,” replied Miss Linder- 
ham. ‘“ Won’t you sit down?” 

The girl herself sank into an arm- 
chair, while Stansford sat on a low 
table, swinging one foot to and fro, 
his wide-brimmed hat thrown back, 
and gazed at the girl until she 
‘reddened more than ever. Neither 
spoke for some moments. 

“Do you know,” said Stansford 
at last, “that when I look at you 
South Africa seems a long distance 
away!” 

“I thought it was a long distance 
‘away,’ ’said the girl, without looking up. 

“Yes; but it’s longer and more 
lonely when one looks at you. By 
Jove, if I thought I couldn’t do 
better, I would be tempted to take 
that two thousand a year offer of 
yours and——” 
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“Tt wasn’t an. offer of mine,” 
cried the girl, hastily. |“ Perhaps 
the lady I was thinking of wouldn’t 
have agreed to it, even if I had 
spoken to her about it.” 

“That is quite true; still, I think 
if she had seen me in this outfit she 
would have thought me worth the 
money.” 

“You think you can make more 
than two thousand a year out in 
South Africa? You have become 
very hopeful all in a moment. It 
seems to me that a man who thinks 
that he can make two thousand a 
year is very foolish to let himself 
out at two guineas an evening.” 

“Do you know, Miss Linderham, 
that was just what I thought my- 


self, and I told the respectable Spink 


so, too. I told him I had had an 
offer of two thousand a year in his 
own line of business. He said that 
no firm in London could afford the 
money. ‘Why,’ he cried, waxing 
angry, ‘I could get a Duke for 
that.’ ” 

“* Well,’ I replied, ‘it is purely 
a matter of business with me. I 
was offered two thousand’ pounds a 
year as ornamental man by 'a most 
charming young lady, who has a 
studio in South Kensington, and 
who is herself, when dressed up as 
an artist, prettier than any picture 
that ever entered the Royal Aca- 
demy’; that’s what I told Spink.” 

The girl looked up at him, first 
with indignation in her eyes, and 
then with a smile hovering about her 
pretty lips. 

“You said nothing of the sort,” 
she answered, “ for you knew nothing 
about this studio at that time, so you 
see I am not going to emulate your 
dishonesty by pretending not to 
know you are referring to me.” 

“My dishonesty!” exclaimed the 
young man, with protest in his 
voice. “I am the most honest, 
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straightforward person alive, and I 
believe I would take your two thou- 
sand a year offer if I didn’t think I 
could do better.” 

«Where, in South Africa ?’’ 

“No, in South Kensington. I 
think that when the lady learns how 
useful I could be around a studio— 
oh, I could learn to wash brushes 
sweep out the room, prepare can- 
vases, light the fire; and how nicely 
I could hand round cups of tea when 
she had her ‘At Homes,’ and 
exhibited her pictures—when she real- 
ises this, and sees what a bargain she 
is getting, I feel almost certain 
she will not make any terms at all.”’ 

The young man sprang from the 
table, and the girl rose from her 
chair, a look almost of alarm in her 
face. He caught her by the arms. 


“What do you think, Miss Linder- 
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ham? You know the lady. Don’t 
you think she would refuse to have 
anything to do with a cad like Billy 
Heckle, rich as he is, and prefer a 
humble, hard-working farmer from 
the Cape?” 

The girl did not answer his ques- 
tion. 

“Are you going to break my 
arms as you threatened to do his 
wrists last night ?”’ 

““ Maggie,” he whispered in a low 
voice, with an intense ring in it, “I 
am going to break nothing but my 
own heart if you refuse me.” 

The girl looked up af him with a 
smile. 3 

“I knew when you came in you 
weren't going to South Africa, Dick,” 
was all she said; and he, taking 
advantage of her helplessness, kissed 
her. 


SO BOLD — 
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When Colin approached a step nearer his passion to prove, 


Kate plunged her pink hands in the butter as yellow as gold : 
Or hid in the pantry, or took up the tongs from the stove, sighing 


‘s Men are so bold!’ 


And of course she began first to pout, then to blush and to scold 
When he called her his “darling,” his “ duck’? and his “ sweet little 


dove,” 


So “I'll go and find Martha,” he muttered, “she’s not so frog-cold.”’ 


—Swift after him Kate, in a pet, flung her best Sunday glove. 


He caught It, she seized on the hand in which it was rolled ; 


“The price is a kiss !’—and she kissed him “ Because I was drove!” 
sighing, “Men are so bold !” 


THE SPORTSMAN’S MONTH) 


\ 


HERE is no doubt that Novem- 
ber in the suburbs deserves all 
the unflattering things that 
have been said ofit. Drenched, 

draggle-tailed, and melancholy, the 
fog-bound month wends its mud- 
bespattered way. Dim rows of trees, 
to which the autumn came so early, 
drip sadly in the mist. Gas lamps, 
blear-eyed and pale, mock the waning 
light of the evening, which sets in 
soon after noon, and it is then that 
“the look of a tavern, or the thought 
of the warm fire-lit study is like the 
touch of land to one who has been 
long struggling with the sea.” 

But in the country, November has 
delights which are peculiarly its own. 
Early frosts may have cut down the 
last of the flowers, the brilliant yellows 
and scarlets of the woods may have 
faded into more sombre tones of buff 
and amber and browh. But the 
morning valleys are still often screened 
with the violet mists of autumn. 
Bees and flies innumerable hum about 
the ivy, anxiously gathering the last 
of the season’s yield from the honied 
blossom, and the berried hedgerows, 
almost untouched as yet by the birds, 
bear aloft their abundant clusters and 
garlands of crimson and scarlet and 
gold. The wild rose and the haw- 
thorn, the honeysuckle and bryony’s 
clustered vines, the bramble, the 
rowan, violet nightshade and blue- 
black sloe, all make a brave show of 
colour between each empty field, a 
rich festival of beauty which, far into 
winter, will adorn and brighten the 
‘sober evening of the passing year. 

To the hunter who loves the red 
fox, the November country must ever 
have an‘undying charm, which is no 
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less keenly appreciated by the vo- 
taries of the shot-gun. For with this 
month all game birds and wild fowl 
are in their full season. Even the 
pheasant is often permitted to remain 
undisturbed in the sanctuary of the 
woods until November is well in, and 
at any time now the woodcock, the 
snipe, wild-duck and hare, even 
though they may have been legally ~ 
shot weeks ago, now add variety to 
our mixed bag. For it is not until 
the frost and the wind have swept 
most of the branches clean, and 
thinned the impenetrable jungle of 
summer undergrowth, that general 
rough shooting can be fairly indulged 
In. 
Once upon a time, man hunted his 
game alone. His instincts in tracking 
any wild animal he had solely to 
depend upon or starve. Centuries, 
which might be numbered in cen- 
turies, have passed away since he 
first learned that with a well-directed 
stone he could slay his savage meat. 
It was better than grappling at close 
quarters with its living thews and 
risking his own life and those depen- 
dant upon him in the death struggle. 
And he found that a round stone, 
chosen from the brink of some sinking 
glacier, was better than an angular 
one. It went farther and was more 
likely to strike what it was intended 
to strike. Two stones were better 
than one, for the first might fail to kill. 
He was, thereby, doubly armed. In 
the secking, finding, and slaying of a 
wild and cunning and often dangerous 
foe there developed in him a kind of 
inspiring quality which filled him with 
a desire to go on, to achieve more. 
Thus he often killed, or tried to kill, 
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more than he could ever eat—for the 
lust of sport began to burn within him. 
Whether he relied upon his sense of 
smell at all in these hunting expedi- 
tions we shall never know; but we 
have no reason to suppose that he 
did not do so, to some extent, at 
least, and that generations of training 
and rigid selection in the days when 
‘‘wild-in the woods the noble savage 
ran,” did for his nose what it has 
done for that of our setters and 
pointers. This primitive sportsman 
was, in himself, both man and dog. 
He was his own beater and keeper. 
Necessity and the growing impulse to 
overcome an animal that was as 
richly endowed with the wisdom of 
self-preservation as himself schooled 
him in the use of his weapon. They 
gave him precision, and with pre- 
cision came self-reliance and courage. 
His reward if he conquered was 
honour, food, and rest. If he lost it 
was starvation or disgrace—or both. 
Nature to him was a Spartan mother. 
It was enough for her to know that 
he had won a wreath of supremacy 
which had raised him a little higher 
than his prey, an hereditary honour 
which would be borne by his descen- 
dants for ever so long as they ac- 
quitted themselves worthily in the 
life struggle, as he and they under- 
stood it. 
And every year— 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon oe boughs which shake against the 
pace ed choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang, 

when the woodland ways are strewn 
with a dappled carpet of frost-curled 
leaves, or when the impetuous wind— 
that most mysterious of all created 
things—wandering, hurrying, unseen, 
ungoverned, and untamed along the 
forest aisles, has stuffed them into the 
rabbit holes, packed them away 
among the brambles and hedgerows, 
or heaped them up at odd corners in 
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angular, shivering drifts by its whirl- 
ing eddies, I always like to think that. 
there still exists somewhere in our 
modern blood a flavour of that old 
instinctive love of the chase: that 
element of sport, which we cherish as 
a goodly inheritance from our fore- 
fathers. 

Rough shooting, shooting over dogs, 
‘“‘ walking up ”’ game, call it what you 
will, still stands—with the exception 
of angling—alone in all its pristine 
beauty. Whether we are stalking 
the cowering partridge, where the last 
of the blue-bells are sinking with the 
wind-tossed bracken on the hills; 
whether we are listening for the ducks 
to come to the marsh and we hear the 
wild snipe bleat in the evening grey, 
or waiting for the woodcock to flutter 
owl-like up the silent glen where single 
ghostly flakes of snow are drifting, — 
that exhilarating fervour which stirs 
the blood of the hunter and ennobles 
the spirit of the chase glows again in 
our hearts. 

But until we have pursued our . 
sport alone, or with one or two fnends 
whose sympathies are knit with ours 
in the bonds of good fellowship, on 
the open moors or in these silent 
woods, where, let the ground be 
soddened with the autumnal rains or 
sprinkled ‘with the footsteps of the 
infant frost, the air is suffused with 
a sweet earth smell, fragrance of 
emerald moss, of wet dead leaves 
—and that breath of the Novem- 
ber country itself which can 
never be defined—the subtle spirit 
which consoles and_ satisfies our 
burning zeal can never be wholly 
understood. And some of us do 
not mind admitting that we are 
old-fashioned enough to still prefer 
that most beautiful of all forms of 
winter sport which rough shooting 
with dogs affords. It may be, often 
is, contended that there is an element 
of intensest excitement in shooting 
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driven birds from the butts, that it 
necessitates. an iron nerve, cool de- 
liberation, and the highest perfection 
of marksmanship. 
that the modern method is the only 
one by which a large head of game 
may be maintained, whether of grouse 
or partridge, and to all of this we are 
ready to agree. Still, it must be 
admitted that butt-shooting conduces 
to record-breaking, which is the bane 
and ruination of pure sport all the 
world over, and that where “‘ driv- 
ing ’’ is in vogue, there “ walking-up ”’ 
is rendered impossible. That ‘rare 
good sport, long though the miles 
may have been and light the bags, 
which our forefathers enjoyed week 
in and week out through the hard 
winter, is now concentrated into a 
few delirious hours where marksman- 
ship and precision reign supreme, 
while the accumulated coveys fling 
themselves at our head on lightning 
wings. And while we would not en- 
deavour to turn the devotees of the 
butt and the “hot corner” of the 
cover from “the error of their ways,” 
the relative ethical qualities of the 
two systems crop up every year for 


comparison with persistent regularity. . 
And what, after all, would become of | 


the often: memorable conversations 
which make the pleasant evenings in 
the gun-room at this season and after 
pass all too quickly if such subjects 
as these did no longer maintain their 
perennial youth ? | 


To all of us who love a good dog, © 


and to whom the joy of carrying 
one’s own gun for as many miles—ay 


and very often more—as there are 


birds bagged, the old way has an un- 
dying fascination and romance. And 
something there is that rises spon- 
taneously in our hearts—and we 
thank Heaven for it—when we realise 
that those long trudges across the 
boggy moor, over wide acres of blue- 
grey turnips or cloddy stubble fields 
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can still yield a sense of satisfaction 


_ and delight and bring out all that is 


manliest and best in the great sport of 
shooting. 

‘To see a beautiful setter, at a word 
from her master, let go all those pent- 
up energies which have been so hard 
to suppress and hur) herself at the 
shaggy hillside; to follow her up the 
long slope and over its purple ridge— 
the peat-wind humming in the muz- 
zles of the guns—and to find herjust 


_ beyond, anxiously awaiting our ap- 


proach, rigid as a statue, only her 
velvet lips quivering as they drink the 
hot scent of the crouching covey, is 
to share the intense joy which is hers, 
that instinct which thrilléd the blood 
of the primitive hunter long ago and 
which we may do well to cherish as a 
goodly inheritance. \ 

It is true that the birds are some- 
times aggravatingly wild, that they 
rise out of shot, that the dogs do not 
always do what we want them to do, 
but does the salmon lose his glory, 
trout-fishing its zest, because our 
creels are often light? Even in a 
** sportsman’s paradise ’» we must be 
ever ready to take some bad days 
along with the good. If the angler 
knew that the fish were all in a par- 
ticular corner of a particular pool, if 
he knew, too, that at a given moment 
they would rise and rise again, and 
that a Jock Scott or Silver Doctor, if 
cast straight enough, would account 
for seventy-five per cent. of every fish 
that dimpled the water, what would 
become of the sport and art of 
angling ? The play would remain, it 
is true, but the “glorious uncer- 
tainty,” wherein lies so much of the 
glamour of the game; the seeking 
and outwitting a cautious prey— 
which is and must ever be the foun- | 
dation rock, the very soul and poetry 
of the chase, would be sadly wanting. 
And, more than that, I venture to 
think that the sportsman who has to 
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depend upon his legs and his lungs 
and his dogs, as well as upon his 
ability as a hunter, a naturalist, and 
a marksman, must have a profounder 
sympathy with those manifold beau- 
ties of Nature which at every season 
in their turn, constitute not the 
least of his delights, than he who is a 
marksman only can ever enjoy. 
Whether his beat takes him knee- 
' deep across those rolling plains of 
purple heather, over furlongs of quak- 
ing sphagnum, steaming in the August 
sun, over mountain burn and sweet 
sheep pasture, where the long, thin 
grass waves and trembles in the wind, 
or up to those greater heights which 
the fowls of the mist and the blue 
hares love, where the heath is small 
and grizzly and the crimson-tipped 
blaeberry is nibbled to the roots of 
the poor sapless turf, and sturdy 
tufts of club moss remind him that 
he is in the territory of Alpine flora, 
the same sense of wildness, of that 
untamed grandeur which filled the 
naked savage with awe and fear is 
still the old-fashioned sportsman’s 
birthright and his abiding joy. , 

Even those little luncheon parties 
of dogs and men on the banks of the 


moorland stream have a charming . 


simplicity, an almost primeval flavour 


ax 
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about them which appeal strongly to 
our instincts. Cushions of heather 
and tablecloths of velvety, thyme- 
scented grass and the attentions of a 
sagacious John in corduroys, who, if 
a trifle uncultured in the arts of 
waiting is at least not vulgar, have 
delights of their own which many of 
us would not willingly exchange for 
more exacting and more conventional 
functions, Yet I hope I am not 
stoical enough to pretend that I 
would rather nibble an oatcake and 
drink .moor water—both excellent 
things in their own way—than enjoy 
a well-equipped basket of sandwiches 
and that bottle of sparkling beer, 
which latter the aforesaid John has, 
with affectionate care, steeped up to 
its chin in icy water. Or even in 
later days, when we are shivering on 
the leeward side of a threadbare 
hedge for the rabbits which will not 
bolt, there is an inspiration in that 
clatter of plates and spoons and in 
the fragrance of that onion-scented 
steam which thaws the frozen marrow 
of our souls and causes us to exclaim: 
“Oh, blessed Irsh stew! Thy 
season never came an hour too soon, 
and we would not eachange thy 
pleasant savour for all the aromas of 
Arabia.” 
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“THE LAMPREYS OF THE 
UNTERSTETTE SEE” 


By MARK RENFORD 


Illustrated by Charles Horrell 


HE Graf von Grossamensleben 

was an unpopular man. 
In his youth he had been 
swashbuckler touched in with 
brigand. In his old age he shut 
himself up in his castle with his ill- 
gotten gold; and it was an open 
secret that he practised the Black 

Arts. 

The Graf was not reprehensibly 
charitable. The little Priory of Gros- 
samensleben had never seen the colour 
of the Graf’s money. All that he had 
done for the community had been to 
give them a few acres of extremely 
poor land on the outskirts of his pro- 
perty, and permission to fish one day 
a week on the Unterstette See. The 
holy men remembered the Herr Graf 
in their prayers with a certain luke- 
warmness. 

One morning the Graf rode out of 
his castle and went away southward. 
He was absent for a year and a day, 
and when he came back there was a 
darker expression than ever on his 
mean old face. All night Iong now 
the lamp burned in the turret where 
the wicked Graf pursued his abomin- 
able studies. You could see his lank, 
bent figure going restlessly to and 
fro among his crucibles and retorts 
and great open books.’ 

* * * * 

The Lord Prior of Grossamens- 
leben had just opened his Book of 
Hours when the echo of an impatient 
thundering at the great gate came to 
his ears. Aserving-brother appeared, 
breathless and important. Would 


His Excellence receive the Herr Graf 
von Grossamensleben ? 

The Prior, though a saintly man, 
was annoyed. He loved the Graf 
only officially at the best of times, 
and he did not reckon midnight the 
best of times. But the Graf’s wishes 
were commands. His Excellence as- 
sumed an air of martyr-like meekness 
that spoke his unworthiness of even 
so much as a sorry lot of rabbit- 
warren and a one-day-a-week fishing- 
licence for the Unterstette See. 

But the Graf was in no mood to 
appreciate niceties of demeanour. He 
fell into the room on the heels of the 
serving-brother, and collapsed on to 
a chair. His grey beard and hair 
were tossed and dishevelled. A wild 
alarm stared out of his withered eyes 
and shook his old limbs hke wind- 
swept ropes.- 

“Excellence!’”” he gasped, when 
they were alone, “I am undone— 
Clean undone! For I have sold 
myself to the Devil!” 

‘ Dear, dear!’ said the good Prior, 
in a tone that expressed more interest 
than astonishment. ‘“‘ And might one 
hear the details ? ” 

* x * * 

The Graf’s story was a remarkable 
one. 

He had gone to Italy, it appeared, 
in quest of the alchemist, Megalo- 
pithecos, who was rumoured to have 
discovered the Philosopher’s Stone. 
The story proved to be unfounded. 
But the Signor Megalopithecos had 
entreated his brother of the Black 
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Arts exceeding hospitably, and, in 
place of the Philosopher’s Stone, had 
introduced him to the fascinating 
dish of lampreys stewed in white wine. 


The Graf had returned to Grossa- 


mensleben haunted by the memory 
of these seductive little fishes. They 
gave him no peace of mind night or 
day. They grinned out of his re- 
torts, they wriggled in the green 
flames of his crucibles, they curled 
themselves into commas on the pages 
of his black-letter tomes. And the 
matter was hopeless. There was 
white wine, indeed, and plenty, in 
Grossamensleben, but there were no 
lampreys nor like to be. For lam- 
preys are salt-water fish, and Grossa- 
mensleben is two hundred miles from 
the sea. 

This evening the torture had gone 
beyond all reasonable bounds. 

‘IT would give my soul,’ the 
wicked Graf had cried in a frenzy, 
‘*T would give my soul to have my 
waters of Unterstette See stocked 
with lampreys !”’ 

Even as he spoke the words, there 
was Somebody in a dark corner of his 
laboratory. It was a tall 

‘““My son,” interrupted the good 
Prior a little hastily, at this point of 
the narrative, “‘the Devil comes if 
you draw his picture on the wall, and 
if you please we will not doso. You 
entered, I presume, into a compact 
with this—hum—this—ha an 

“Tf you have ever eaten of lam- 
preys stewed in white wine, as they 
prepared them in Rome, Herr Prior,”’ 
said the Graf lamentably, “‘ you will 
understand how strong the tempta- 
tion was.”’ 

“It was fiery, Herr Graf,’ an- 
swered the good Prior, passing his 
handkerchief over his lips. “Fiery! 
I have been in Rome, and, alas! I 
know. Lampreys, prepared as you 
mention! A diabolical temptation. 
But the compact, my son ?”’ 
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“My Unterstette See to be stocked 
with lampreys before sunrise,” qua- 
vered the bad Graf. ‘‘ You - see, 
Excellence, I thought I should beable 
to find some way out of—out of my 
half of the bargain. But I have 
racked my poor head to splitting- 
point, and nothing has come of it. I 
am lost! I shall face my lampreys, 
but at what a price! Peccavi, pec- © 
cavi! Save me, Herr Prior! I will 
burn my books! I will—will—I will 
give up the lampreys!”’ 

The Prior sat silent for a few 
moments, contemplating curiously the 
huddled-up figure of the miserable old 
alchemist. Then a smile came to 
his lips. In a less saintly man, it 
might have appeared a crafty smile. 

‘“My son,” he said, “you have 
sinned, and grievously. But yet I see 
a door of escape mercifully opened for 

ou.”’ 

The Graf sat up straight in his 
chair. 

‘“And the way is simple,” con- 
tinued the good Prior, with suavity. 
“You have merely to transfer the 
Unterstette See from your possession 
to mine.” 

‘Transfer my Unterstette See!” 
exclaimed the wicked Graf, angrily, 
his perverse and abominable avarice 
doing battle with his alarm. ‘ Don- 
nerw H’m! But how will that 
help me,. Herr Prior ? ”’ 

“If you have no Unterstette See to 
be stocked with lampreys, Herr Graf,”’ 
answered the good Prior, “it should 
be evident that no power, good or 
otherwise, can stock your Unterstette 
See with lampreys. You might for- 
mulate it thus, Herr Graf: Let A 
be” . 

“No formula, if you please, Herr 
Prior,” snapped the wicked Graf. 
“JT have done with them. But, 
formule or no formule, I will not give 
up my Unterstette See.” 

“Then shall we leave things as 
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“THE WHOLE OF THAT DAY THE GOOD PRIOR AND THE BAD GRAF FISHED THE UNTERSTETTE SEE,” 


they are, Herr Graf ? ” said the Prior, 
resuming his Book of Hours ostenta- 
tiously. 3 

‘“No, no, Herr Prior, I consent,” 
groaned the Graf. “The Unterstette 
See is yours. To-morrow I will have 
the deeds of transfer drawn.” 

““'We have a conveyancer on the 
premises,” suggested the good Prior. 

But the Graf von Grossamensleben 
appeared to have gone deaf. 

* * * * 

At cockcrow the Prior drew back 
the curtain of a window that looked 
down on the Unterstette See. 

It was a divinely calm and fair 
dawning. A blue mist that woke on 
the lake stretched lazy arms to the 
crests of the pines. A water fowl rose 
from the reeds and whirred into the 
hazy distance, bearing away on its 
wings the Terror of the Night. 

** Will you come, Herr Graf ?”’ said 
the Prior of Grossamensleben. 

The whole of that day the good 
Prior and the bad Graf fished the 
Unterstette See, lengthways and 


broadways, along all its banks, into 
all its corners, with every conceivable 
kind of tackle. When they landed 
at evening, there was nothing like a 
lamprey among the fish piled in the 
stern of their boat. 

‘“Your mind should be at rest, 
Herr Graf,” remarked the Prior. 

‘It is,’ answered the bad Graf 
with significance. He was all his old 
mean self again. 

‘No lampreys in—H’m !—in my 
Unterstette See, Herr Graf!” said 
the good Prior pleasantly. 

“The brew of sack last night,” 
smiled the wicked Graf, ‘“‘ must have 
been -too strong. My head is not 
what it was. Or perhaps it was in- 
digestion. In any case, I must beg » 
you a thousand pardons, Excellence, 
for having troubled you at such an 
unreasonable hour with my foolish 
fancies.”’ 

** Fancies, Herr Graf ? ”’ 

““Fancies, Herr Prior. And now I 
remember it, I made some silly pro- 
mise about—H’m !—my Unterstette 
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See—the words of a man in a fever, 
which you, Excellence, will not un- 
generously insist upon. But let me, 
as some compensation for the trouble 
to which I have put you, offer you the 
exclusive right of fishing in—H’m !— 
my Unterstette See, only regretting 
that you will find no lampreys there.” 

He bade the Prior good-morning, 
wrapped his shabby old cloak about 
him, and walked briskly away. 

The good Prior watched the thread- 
paper figure of the bad Graf skirting 
the edge of the lake on his homeward 
way. Long after he had disappeared, 
the churchman stood there plunged 
in thought. Suddenly he rubbed his 
hands and came as near to chuckling 
as a good Prior may do. He made 
his way back to his apartments in the 
cloister and rang his silver bell. 

‘“Send me the Brother Scholasti- 
cus,” said the Lord Prior of Grossa- 
mensleben. : 

Now the Brother Scholasticus was 
the craftiest of fishermen. 

* x* of * 

The Prior of Grossamensleben was 
not the man to fall out unnecessarily 
with his neighbours, especially power- 
ful neighbours. He held with the 
old folkword that it is better to blow 
on your soup than burn your mouth. 
The bad Graf was the good Prior’s 
soup. 

His Excellence accepted with every 
show of meek resignation his defeat 
in the matter of the Unterstette See. 
He never failed of respect towards the 
Herr Graf von Grossamensleben ; and 
the intercourse between Pnory and 
Castle was no less, if no more, friendly 
than it had been before. 

The Prior had not exercised his 
privilege of fishing in the Unterstette 
See. He had on the contrary pro- 
claimed a close season of a whole year, 
and no one was allowed to approach 
the lake except Brother Scholasticus, 
craftiest of fishermen. 
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The feast of the foundation of the 
Priory came round. The Lord Prior 
invited the Herr Graf to dine with 
him, and the Graf made haste to 
accept. For His Excellence kept a 


.superlatively good table, and the 


Graf’s culinary taste had been much 
refined by his visit to the alchemist, 
Signor Megalopithecos, of Italy, where 


‘are the lampreys stewable in white 


wine. 

The banquet, served at His Ex- 
cellency’s private board, was worthy 
of the day and of the guest. The 
most delicate meats and the cHoicest 
wines tickled the bad Graf’s palate 
and imagination. For an hour he 
almost forgot the seductive unattain- 
able dish which had brought him into 
so evil a pass, and still haunted him 
atrociously. 

But towards the end of the feast 


Brother Scholasticus appeared at the 


door. He carried a great smoking 
silver platter that he set down before 
the high visitor. 

‘* But what is this ? ”’ cried the Graf 
inecstasy. “It has the appearance— 
O Lord !—the taste—ach, mein du 
lieber!—it ts/—it IS /// >  Meuh! 
meuh! . . . lampreys stewed in white 
wine! O bountiful Providence! O 
excellent Excellence! This is too 
much.... !” 

The bad Graf von Grossamensleben 
began to shovel his besetting tempta- 
tion into his mouth with an utter 
oblivion of such table manners as he 
had. But suddenly he stopped with 
his fork in the air. 

“Tt is a long way to the sea,’ he 
stammered, “‘and you could hardly 
have gone to Italy for them, Brother 
What’s-your-name.”’ 

“They do not come from the sea, 
Herr Graf,’ said Brother Scholasticus, 
with a reverence. ‘‘ Nor from Italy 
either.”’ 

‘** Not from ? Well, then, where 
the cuckoo do they come from?” 


“THE LAMPREYS OF THE UNTERSTETTE SEE” 


gasped the bad Graf, the old terror 
dawning in his eyes. 

“From your Lordship’s waters of 
the Unterstette See.” 

The Graf’s fork went clattering 
down on to the table. He turned 
desperately round to the Prior. 


“Tt is not true,” he whimpered: 


“You are having your-sport of a 
miserable old man.” 


“ THE GRAF’s FORK WENT CLATTERING DOWN," 


“ Herr Graf,” said the good Prior, 
with dignity, “the suspicion is un- 
worthy of you.” 

‘* Saving your Lordships’ presence,” 
.Temarked the Brother Scholasticus, 
“they lie as thick as herrings. If 
the Herr Graf would condescend to 
step down to the Unterstette ? 

“No, no, I believe you,” cried the 


_ you. 
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bad Graf. ‘But lampreys in the 
Unterstette See. ....." 
‘“H’m! Your Unterstette See,”’ 
murmured the good Prior. 
‘““T know, I know. Oh, this time I 
am lost! We must have overlooked 
them somehow.” 


- “Who knows?” murmured the 


good Prior. 
“But, look you, Herr Prior,” 
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moaned the bad Graf, “is it too 
late ? I did intend, honestly I did, 
to make over the Unterstette See to 
Cannot the intention stand for 
something ? ” | 

‘* My son,” said the good Prior, with 
great kindness, “‘who am I that I 
should say to a sinner that it is too 
late? If you will but prove it to me 
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by carrying it out at once, that your 
original intention was sincere, you 
may dismiss from your mind all 
anxiety as to the presence of these 
fishes in the Unterstette See. Holy 
Church, my son, extends to you her 
retrospective grace.” 

The Graf von Grossamensleben 
gabbled out assent, gratitude, re- 
pentance, promise of amendment. 
But his eyes wandered constantly to 
the table. From this day forth he 
would be able to devour, without 
guilt and without fear, lampreys 
stewed in white wine, as they prepare 
them in Rome.” 

‘“Brother Scholasticus,”’ said the 
good Prior, “ be kind enough to send 
me the Brother Conveyancer in- 
stantly. Let him bring his ink and 
his parchments.” 

* * 

The Herr Prior was entertaining 
the Herr Sub-Prior at his table. 

Owing to the munificent donations 
made to the foundation in late years 
by the good Graf von Grossamens- 
leben, the Priory had _ prospered 
mightily. Ina few weeks it was to 
be raised to the degree of an Abbey. 
The good Prior was meekly rejoiced 
by these blessings of Providence on 
his humble labours. 

“Talking of our lampreys,” said 
the Sub-Prior, leaning back in his 
chair, “and, by the way, how de- 
licious they are!” 


* * 
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“Yes, but what of them ?” asked 
the Prior. 

“IT have made a curious and in- 
teresting discovery about them,” con- 
tinued the Sub-Pror. ‘What do 
you think, Excellence? I have 
ground to believe that the lampreys 
of the Unterstette See are not $ 

“Herr Sub-Prior,” bounced in the 
good Prior with a severity that con- 
siderably startled his mild guest, 
‘Herr Sub-Prior, I strongly dis- 
approve of these excursions of yours 
into the profane science of natural 
history. Such studies, Herr Sub- 
Prior, puff up a man’s mind and lead 
him to think that he knows more 
than his neighbours, which, in the 
majority of cases, is absurd. It is my 
wish, Herr Sub-Prior, that you hence- 
forth confine your attention entirely 
to theology.” 

The Sub-Prior did so with scru- 
pulousness, and it’ was left for a 
much later generation to discover that 
the lamprey of the Unterstette See is 
no lamprey at all, but a small eel, 
the Anguilla Novoculata, so called 
from its marking. 

Now the original home of the 
Anguilla Novoculata is somewhat 
south of the Unterstette See, but it 
thrives under the transplanting pro- 
cess. When stewed in white wine, 
after the Italian receipt, it is not to 
be distinguished from the genuine 
lamprey. 


Pe 


"Tis but an old umbrella, 
With cover frayed and torn, 
Yet there it hangs upon the wall. 
I see wt, passing through the hall, 
Each eve and morn. 


II. 


I often gaze at «t awhile, 
With eyes too dim to see. 
"Twas bought in Paternoster Row, 
But that was many years ago, 

In ’93. 


It. 


And cursed be the awful day 
When I acquired that gamp ; 
And cursed be the man so vile 
Who palmed it off on me, with 
guile, 
An aged tramp. 


GEORGE 
, ROBEY 


Illustrated by 
Gregory Brown 


IV. 
I paid for ut with shining coin 
And thrust wt ’neath my arm. 
Had sins that I did once commit 
To be forthwith avenged, that 
Should wreak such harm ? 


Na 


The afternoon was dull and 

grey, | 
The sky was overcast, 

And when I called for Mary Jane 

At 13 (note the number), rain 
Was falling fast. 


VI. 


She was the treasure of my life, 
The darling of my heart, 
And she had sworn to be my bride ; 
Such love forbade us to reside 

So far apart. 
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~ VIL. 
The marrage registrar was 
wed 


To tre the gordvan-knot 
While wn my furnished rooms, close 


There was prepared a beefsteak pie, 
All steaming hot. 


VIII. 
She stealthily undid the door 
| Of her Mamma’s abode, 
And munching half a currant bun, 
She seized my hand, to cut and run 
Right down the road. 


IX. 
How beautiful she looked that 


day 
I never shall forget. 
Her hat was trimmed with feathers 
three, 
With chiffon, exquisite to see, 


And beads of jet. 
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x, 
With pride I showed my 
treasure trove 
And strove to loose the band, 
Till pulling vt with might and main, 
It could no more withstand the 
strain 


And came off in my hand. 


XI, 
She was the darling of my 
heart, | 
The treasure of my soul ; 
And ‘how I cursed that aged tramp 
When I discovered that the gamp 


Was one vast hole ! 


XII. 
All draggled were her feathers 
three, 
Her chiffon draggled, too. 
‘* And must I wed,” she said with 
scorn, 
The while she stamped upon my corn, 
“A fool like you !” 
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XVI. 
But Mary Jane, her hat re- 
newed, ; 
Went gaily out of town 
And settled in another land, 
For she had given heart and hand 
To Thomas Brown. 
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XVII. 
And through the wet and weary 
years 
I sit and curse my fate. 
For since that day in mid-July 
My mind is fixed to live and die 
A celibate ! 


XVIII. 
’Tis but an old umbrella, 


\ With cover frayed and torn, 
N NY| 700 old to be of use to-day 


In weather wet, or deadly fray, 
XIII y Too old, alas, to pawn / 


Before my eyes a mist of tears, 
Upon my heart a load, 
As, leaving quite a muddy track, 
She ran, like anything, straight back 
To her abode. 


XIV. 
I hied me to my furnished 
rooms 
And stamped upon the frame 
O} what had, doubtless, been a gamp, 
At sometime proof against the damp, 


Till I was lame. 


XV. 
My heart was chilled, my pie 
was cold, 

And gone my marriage fees / 
For days and days I sat and wept, 
“With hair unbrushed and rooms 

unswept 
And lungs a-wheeze. 


Sos 


his chair, yawning—the pic- 

ture of indolence, whilst his 

new valet hovered around, 
evidently anxious to please. 

‘* Guiseppe !”? murmured Brummel, 
with languid affectation. 

‘“'Yes, Excellency,” answered the 
man, speaking with a slightly foreign 
accent. 

‘You tell me,” continued the slow 
drawl, ‘“* that you have acted as valet 
to a count, a prince, anda king 

‘“Pardon me, Excellency! 
Archduke.” 


Risa the Beau lay back in 


An 
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An Archduke ? ” 


‘‘ Ah, I forgot. 

Yes, Excellency,” and the smooth 
face took upon its curves a look of 
smug satisfaction. 

‘* Well, Guiseppe, why did they not 
teach you how to tie a cravat ? Had 
my reputation rested upon my cravat 


yesterday, I 
man!’ 

The other’s face lost its smile. 
‘* Ah, Excellency ! ” 

‘Yes, Guiseppe; it might have 
been good enough for the count, the . 
prince, or, possibly, the archduke ; 
but for Brummel—no! We must 


should now be a fallen 
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have something better this morning. 
Now come!” 

The valet took the long, gay silk 
between his slender fingers, and ap- 
proached the recumbent form with an 
air of determination, though his hand 
trembled. With a deft touch, he 
adjusted the tie to a nicety, whilst 
Brummel, with half-closed eyes, mora- 
lised. ‘‘Does it not strike you, 
Guiseppe, that a cravat is the key to 
a man’s character and station? Is 
it not, too, the most important article 
of attire ? It clings around the neck 
like a woman’s arm, and there is only 
one thing more tenacious than that, 
Guiseppe, and that is also a cravat, 
but a hempen one.” 

When the valet had accomplished 
his task, he stepped back with the air 
of an artist. After noting the effect, 
he held a mirror in front of the Beau, 
who contented himself with a mere 
glance. ‘‘ Passable, passable!”’ he 
commented. ‘Up to the archduke’s 
standard, no doubt. Persevere! By 
the way, did you not say something 
about a jeweller who was waiting to 
see me?” 

“Yes, yes, Excellency. He awaits 
your pleasure.” 

“Well, you may show him up. 
I do believe there was a little matter 
of a diamond necklace which I pro- 
posed to bestow upon a duchess for— 
services rendered. Tell the gentle. 
man I am ready to see him.” 


Guiseppe left the room, and in a 


few moments returned followed by 
the jeweller in question, a little 
obsequious man. He bowed to 
Brummel so deferentially that his 
head nearly touched the floor. “ Ha, 
good morning, Mr. Brummel! I think 
I can please you this morning. I 
have brought with me three of the 
finest necklaces in my stock.” He 
unfastened the green baize bag, and, 
producing three jewel cases, laid them 
on the table, raised the lids, and 
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stepped back, leaving them, a blaze of 
coloured light, flashing in the sun- 
shine. 

Brummel, turning on his side as 
he Jay on the couch, gazed through 
the window, whilst the jeweller 
glanced at the valet, arid made a 
nearly imperceptible sign. 

“Ah!” cried Guiseppe, taking his 
cue promptly. “ Magnifique !” 

‘* What is magnifique, Guiseppe ? ”” 
drawled Brummel, absently. 

‘* The diamonds, Excellency.” 

“Ah, yes, the diamonds. I had 
forgotten.” Brummel’s eyes wan- 
dered in the direction of the flashing 
gems. 

“You could not match them in all 
London,” put in the jeweller. 

** Guiseppe ! ” 

“* Excellency |” 

“Which do you prefer ? ” 

Guiseppe shot a rapid glance at the 
jeweller, who gave a covert nod to- 
wards one of the baubles. 


‘“Ha, the centre one! Yes, Ex- 


cellency, that is the finest! It is 
beautiful! It is perfect!” 
“And you, too, sir? What do 


you think of my man’s judgment ? ” 

“He is quite nght, Mr. Brummel. 
This ’’—he held it up, full of living, 
seductive fire—‘‘is the most valuable.” 

“Well, I will be guided by your 
opinion. You may leave that one. 
Good-morning ! ”’ 

Another meaning look passed _ be- 
tween the two men. Brummel still 
found much to interest him in the 
street, and it was not until the door 
clicked that he turned away. 

‘* Very pretty indeed,” he remarked, 
rising and bending over the necklace. 

‘* Guiseppe ! ” 

‘* Excellency ! ” 

‘Is Guttenberg’s commission a 
liberal one ?” 

* Excellency !”’ cried Guiseppe, in 
a voice full of outraged honour. 

* Pardon me, Guiseppe, but I know 
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* FOLLOWED BY THE JEWELLER, A LITTLE OBSEQUIOUS MAN,” 


the world. Gad, yes! Brummel 
knows the world, or he would not be 
Brummel! Well, perhaps my ques- 
tion was not a fair one. Never mind, 
Guiseppe! Get as much as you can 
out of Guttenberg, and if he in turn 
gets anything out of me—well, he 
will be a lucky dog, that’s all!” 
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| He]j marched 
across to the fire- 
place, and, stand- 
ing in an easy 
attitude, drew out 
a gem-covered 
snuff-box. His bold, 
handsome face was 
half-hidden by the 
shadows cast by 
the flickering logs. 
It was a face full of 
strength, and the 
figure of the man 
was worthy of it. 
He was tall, beauti- 
fully proportioned, 
and of exceedingly 
graceful carriage, 
whilst the clothes 
he wore, triumphs 
of tailoring, were 
but a part of his 


personality. 
He looked up 
quickly as Guiseppe 


came hastily into 
the room, his face 
full of suppressed 
excitement. 

~ What. is: at; 
Guiseppe ? ” 


“A lady, Ex- 
cellency ! ” 

“A lady? O 
Venus! Did you 
say ‘a lady’?” 

“Well, not ex- 
actly a lady, Ex- 
cellency, but a 
woman ! ” 


“Not a lady, but 
a woman! You are a wit, Guiseppe ! 
I must remember that. A_ subtle 
distinction! And she wants to see 
me?’ 

“Yes, Excellency. ‘She says it 
is most important, and she has 
travelled a long way.” 

“You interest me, Guiseppe— 
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interest me in spite of myself. Well, 
we will see the lady—I mean the 
woman. Just draw that chair up. 
Let that sunbeam fall across it. 
Now show the woman in.”’ 

The valet retired, and in a few 
moments Brummel heard a quick, 
light step, as his mysterious visitor 
appeared at the door. 

As she entered, he noticed that she 
was heavily veiled, and he motioned 
her to the chair. He stood waitin 
for her to speak, and 3 
when she did so it 
was in a low musical 
voice. 

“Do you not know 
me?” she asked. 

‘*Perhaps, Ma- 
dam, if you will 
kindly raise your 
veil. which, like a 
cloud, jealously 
shuts in so much 
beauty, I might be™ 
fortunate enough © 
to answer your ques- 
tion in the affirm- 
ative.” 

Her hand trem- 
bled as she raised it 
to comply with his 
request. 

‘* George !”’ 
exclaimed. 

For the fraction 
of a second he lost 
his habitual calm- 
ness, a_ half-angry 
gleam passed over his face, then he 
recovered himself and spoke in a hard, 
cold voice. ‘‘ This is a jest, I pre- 
sume,” he said, with that consummate 
sangfroid which was such a weapon of 
his. 

Her blue eyes filled with tears. 
“Nay, nay, George, be not angry! 
I shall never trouble you again. I 
come to make a request, and I know 
not how to say it. See!” She 


she 


So!" 


“*1 COME TO MAKE A REQUIST.’” 
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fumbled in her bosom. “Do you 
remember this, George ?”? She drew 


forth a token—a smooth, silver coin’; 
on one side, rudely scratched, were 
two names. “Do you remember 
this, George? You gave it to me 
when you went away, and in exchange 
I gave you a promise.” 

‘*“And what if I do remember ? ” 
he asked. ‘* What then ? ” 

‘“T have come to ask you to give 
me back my word—release mie!” - |! 

He looked at her 
in silence, and when 
he spoke his voice 
had grown strangely 
soft. ‘ You want 
me to give you up, 
Kathleen? You 
want Brummel, the 
Beau, to give up all 
claim to you! Do 
you know what you 
ask, Kathleen ? ” 

‘Ah, George, I 
know that you will 

_ think Iam false and 
fickle, but it is so 
long ago, and I was 
only a child, George. 
I thought I loved 
you, when you were 
but a poor grocer’s 
boy in the village. 
I thought I loved 
you when you gave 
me your last six- 
pence and went 
away to find fame 
and fortune. But you were different 
from us, even then. You were not 
one of us, and you went to find your 
own. 

He saw the little simple, pleadi 
face, down which the i diowly fell 
and Brummel the Beau gave place to 
Brummel the man. He looked beau- 
tiful, then; he might have been a 
god. “So I must let you go, Kath- 
leen ?” he said, tenderly. 
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‘* Please, George !”” . 

‘And this——” He waved his 
arm around the luxurious room. 
‘Will you not stay and be mistress 
of all this ? ” 

‘““No, George; you are too highly 
placed. I should only disgrace you. 
I am but a farmer’s daughter. It is 
better we should part. In our little 
village we have heard of your gran- 
deur; you have friends amongst the 
great from whom you can choose a 
better mate than I!” 

“Not a better, Kathleen!” He 
crossed over to her chair and drew 
her up to him. “Yes, Kathleen, I 
have friends amongst the great ones ; 
yes, I know them—those great ones 
who boast of their lineage, and 
bow down before the grocer’s boy— 
because he knows them! Oh, Kath- 
leen, I am the greatest monument the 
‘might-have-beens’ will ever know ! 
Yes, I will release you, child! Go 
back to your quiet village, and, 
sometimes, when you are happy, 
think kindly of Brummel and his 
lonely heart. Tell me who has won 


that which you cannot give to 


Brummel ? ” 
‘“Gilmour, the miller’s son,” 


answered, artlessly. 


she 
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‘““Go back and marry the miller’s 
son! And, Kathleen’’—he jerked 
the necklace from its case and clasped 
it round her plump throat—“‘ here is 
a little toy to show them, and if they 


-ask who gave it to you, say it was 


Brummell. Brummel himself, not the 
thing of colossal conceits ! ” 

““Oh, George!” she began, her 
girlish face lighting up, changing from 
tears to smiles, “ I—I—— 

“Tut, tut!” he said, and he took 
her cheeks between his hands and 
kissed the ripe lips. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Kathleen, good-bye for ever!” 

She drew her heavy travelling coat 
over the gleaming jewels; she was 
unaware of their value ; and, turning 
away, passed out of Brummel’s 
life. 

When he was alone he gazed at the 
token for a long time, and then, 
flinging it into the flames, he watched 
it melt away. 

‘““Egad!” he muttered. ‘“‘ Beau 
Brummell cut out by a miller’s 
son! How they would laugh. 
Guiseppe !”” 

‘* Excellency ! 

“You will have to tie this cravat 
again. It would not do even for the 
count !” 


“IN THE MORNING MY FACE WAS TILE SIZE OF THREK," 


TOM BROWNE’S TRAVEL STORIES 


Illustrated by Himself and told by A. B. Cooper 


PART IIT. . 
NCE again Tom Browne was 
beginning to show too much 
interest in the game of 
bowls. 

“You were speaking,” 
‘of certain revels you had held when 
you were in Holland.” 

“Oh, yes; I was telling you about 
that concert at Vollendam, wasn’t |? 
Well, after the inimitable serpentine 
dance, I proposed to show them how 
Smoke Pictures are made. You know 
the sort of thing I mean. You geta 
white plate, hold it over a lighted 
candle until it is black with soot, 
then, with a paper spill, a brush, or 


I hinted, 


your finger, you make a picture of it 
and exhibit the plates all round the 
room. We had often done it at the 
Sketch Club, but I seemed to be the 
only man there at that time who had 
seen it done. So, as they fell in with 
my idea, I went to seek for a candle. 
Now it seemed the only candles 
obtainable in the whole of Vollendam 
were great long cathedral candles, so, 
for lack of better, I procured a big 
armful of these and carried them into 
the room of the hotel. As I entered 
there was a German lady artist at 
the far end singing the most melan- 
choly, dirge-like song imaginable. 
The funny little Frenchman, the 
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moment he saw the armful of candles 
grabbed one of them, lit it in a 
moment, and, holding it out straight 
before him with both hands, began 
slowly to circle round the room with 
bent head and solemn visage. In a 
moment every man and woman at 
our end of the room had possessed 
themselves of a cathedral candle and 
had joined themselves to the rear of 
the Frenchman, and thus a most 
striking procession was formed, keep- 
ing time with the doleful music at 
the end of the room. 

‘** Of course, when the vocalist saw 
what we were doing, she was simply 
mad, but we took no notice of her, 
and, as the piano and singing had 
stopped, we made a song of our own, 
which beat it for lugubriousness. 
Then our leader, thinking the joke too 
good to be confined to one room, took 
us all over the house, down the 
passages, through the kitchens, up- 
stairs along the landings to the foot 
of the ladders leading to the attics. 
The servants, visitors, and casual on- 
lookers were convulsed with mirth. 
We took no notice of anyone, but 
simply droned our dirge and held out 
our lighted candles. Then, the night 
being still and warm, we went out 
into the street and paraded along the 
dyke. We came across a group of 
natives, and the climax of the joke 
was reached when they actually 
took us for a bona-fide religious 
procession. Our guide, knowing 
more than we did, stopped in front 
of a certain house and knocked. 
The man who appeared at the door 
was the policeman. He had led us to 
the police station ! 

‘Another funny thing happened 
during one of my visits. A young 
English friend of mine, who was at 
the Hotel, was of a very athletic turn 
of mind. He was proud of taking his 
morning dip in the sea at a point 
where Spaander had rigged up a 
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bathing shed quite close to the hotel, 
and in sight of the dining-room 
windows. He was very much in- 
clined to boast about never missing 
his dip, and he had done his best to 
persuade some of us to join him. He 
was also remarkable for being first 
at the table for meals and the last to 
leave. So one cold morning, when 
he had been worrying us as usual, a 
number of us pretended that we would 
join him. We all went down to the 
shed, but, we being remarkably slow 
in disrobing, he was in first and away 
into the Zuyder Zee before we were a 
quarter ready. Then we slipped on 
our clothes again, gathered up all his 
garments, and carried them into the 
garden of the hotel upon which the 
dining-room windows look. 

“They have an arrangement of 
pullies on long polesin Vollendam for 
hanging up the clothes to dry in the 
open air. We let down one of these 
ropes and pegged all his clothes upon 
it. Even his collar, his tie, and each 
separate sock had a peg of its own. 
Then all tugged at the rope and 
elevated his wardrobe some twelve 
feet or so, where it flapped in the 
breeze gallantly in view of the as- 
sembled company. At that moment 
the luncheon-bell rang, and we all 
hurried in, for we knew that our 
friend would at once rush for his 
clothes in order not to be late. Then 
we waited and watched. Presently, 
our friend’s head appeared round the 
corner of the shed, in view of the 
windows, and we heard him shout, 
‘ Don’t be fools, you fellows ; give me 
my clothes.’ 

*‘ All the company crowded to the 
windows to watch the fun, and, of 
course, he dared not show himself 
any further. However, we left him to 
forage around as best he could, and I 
believe he scooted under the shelter 
of the dyke till he found a sheet or 
something from another line within 
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‘A MOST STRIKING PROCESSION WAS FORMED.” 


reach. This he appropriated, and in 
this guise made his way back to his 
room. He was late for luncheon that 
day for the first time.” 

‘“T guess that puts me up,” I said. 
‘“T’m two in—the game’s g—7.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said T. B. ‘“ When 
we're telling stories the game’s I5 up. 
Give a man a chance!” 

“By the way,’ he went on pre- 
sently, “I went over to Baanbrugge 
to look for material for my pencil. I 
wanted to find a Dutchman abso- 
lutely unspoiled—a real aborigine. I 
found him there all mght—as pic- 
turesque an old ruffian as you could 
imagine. I was obliged to get his 
consent to have his portrait sketched. 
He was much taken with the idea, 
but wanted to go home to put on his 
Sunday clothes. By all sorts of 
_ strange contortions, gesticuldtions, 
and the little of Dutch I had picked 
up, I managed to convey to him the 
strange fact that I wanted him just as 
he was. Even then he almost in- 
sisted upon going home to wash his 
face. However, I managed to con- 
vince him that that infrequent opera- 
tion would spoil him for my purpose, 
“and then he asked me, if he did so 
far put aside his dignity as to allow 


himself to be sketched just as he 
was, what I would give him. I 
offered to give him what he wanted. 
I forget how much. Then we started. 
Suddenly he refused to sit until I had 
bought him some Schnappes. I had 
not been working on him tavo minutes 
before he refused to sit any longer 
unless he had more Schnappes, and I 
had to keep up the supply during 
the whole sitting, until he was so 
unsteady that he could hardly stand.”’ 

“You've been elsewhere on the 
Continent besides Holland, of 
course ?”’ I remarked. 

‘““] went to Venice as a delegate to 
the Art Conference in connection 
with the Ruskin celebration some 
years ago,” said T. B. “We were 
right royally treated and had a 
glorious time. The City Fathers laid 
themselves out to entertain us with 
the best the city could afford, and we 
lacked nothing. There were fétes, 
dinners, receptions, carnivals, and 
illuminated gondolas on the Grand 
Canal—a sort of Earl’s Court Exhibi- 
tion on a large scale the whole of the 
time. I had a misfortune the first 
night I was there. In a fit of absent- 
mindedness I slept without a mos- 
quito net round the bed, and left 
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“PRESENTLY OUR FRIEND'S HEAD APPEARED ROUND THE CORNER,” 


the window open thinking. it would 
be nice and cool. The mosquitoes, 
scenting a bit of nice fresh English 
meat, came in hordes and linked 
battalions, and in the morning my 
face was the size of three. I should 
have passed for one of Barnum’s 
freaks without any further make-up. 
On another, occasion, returning from 
a very pleasant function, in stepping 
into my gondola, I stepped into the 
canal instead, and had to be fished 
out after partaking of more water 
than is good for anyone. 

“Then another time I went to the 
Black Forest with a young German. 
{ was much surprised at a certain 
hotel in Baden-Baden, on the borders 
of the Forest, where we were staying 
for some days, to find the waiters 
particularly obsequious. They bowed 
and scraped to us as if we had been 
Grand Dukes. For a time this puz- 
zied me very much, and _ rather 
annoyed me, for we could not move 
without someone dancing attendance 
upon us. I found, later, that my 
friend, in entering our names in the 
visitors’ book, had put me down as 
Lord Something or Other, and him- 
self as Sir Something Else. It was a 
silly joke, for it not only put us in a 
false position, but it swelled our bills 
to enormous proportions. 

“On the second day, I asked my 


friend if he could ride horseback, as 
I was very anxious to have a canter 
through the forest. He said he could, 
and so a couple of horses were brought 
in great state from the town to the 
hotel door, and a dozen lackeys and 


half the-servants of the hotel stood 


around to see us mount. My young 
German friend at once gave the show 
away as far as he was concerned, by 
putting the wrong foot into the 
stirrup. But we got started and, ‘as 
the forest is quite close to the hotel, 
I was soon at full gallop over the 
nice stretch of turf, enjoying the ride 
and thinking that my friend was 
behind me. When I pulled up and 
looked around me, he was nowhere to 
be seen, so, after waiting some time 
I went on, and, returning three hours 
later, I met him on a bicycle coming 
to look for me, and he presently told 
me his adventures and made his con- 
fession. It turned out that he had 
never ridden before, but had been 
ashamed to tell me so, hoping against 
hope that he would be able to worry 
through. 

‘When I set off at a gallop, it 
seems his horse followed suit, but, 
quickly tumbling to the fact that it 
had an inexperienced rider upon its 
back, it took matters into its own 


hands, or rather mouth, hke John 
Gilpin’s horse. Instead of following 
me, therefore, it turned for home sid 
went for all it was worth. Having no 
control over it, the horse made a bee- 
Jine through a public park and 


gardens where there were perambu- 


lating mnurse-maids and convivial 
Germans with their wives and families 
sitting at little beer tables. You may 
imagine what a stir it would make 
galloping through this al fresco beer 
party, overturning tables and chairs 
and scattering the people nght and 
left with policemen in full chase. 
Then it crossed a little rustic bridge, 
and, reaching the other side by a 
miracle, threw its rider into the grass 
and went for home on its own 
account. However, somebody caught 
it and my friend got up again, and 
this time managed to get the beast 
back to the hotel door. There the 
silly fellow dismounted, went into 
the hotel, and left the horse standing 
by itself. Of course the steed bolted 
again and might have done no end 
of damage had not a cabman caught 

it and brought it back. By that time 
_ my friend had had enough of horse- 
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“ALLOWED HIMSELF TO BE SKETCHED 
JUST AS HE WAS.” 


riding, so he hired a bike and came 
in search of me.” 

By this time T. B. had reached the 
giddy total of twelve, while I had 
stuck at my original‘nine, so | en- 
couraged him to continue his yarns 
in the hope of diverting his atte..tion 
from the game. 

“When I was in the Canary 
Islands some years ago, with an artist 
friend, where I had gone for rest and 
change and sketches,” he said, putting 
the wrong bias on his wood and land- 
ing about fifteen yards from the 
Jack, “I stayed at Las Palmas. 
There was a certain Irish Priest stay- 
ing there at that time, who was a 
great character. One night my friend 
and I and the Padre were going to 
bed very late, after everyone else had 
retired, and in passing down the long 
corridor we found scores of boots 
standing at the doors of the bedrooms 
—boots little and big, ladics’ «nd 
gent.’s, of every shape and make. 
The padre, being in a merry mood, 
gathered every single boot up, took 
them out on to the balcony which 
ran along the whole length of the 
house, and threw them all over into 


the garden, among the cactus trees— 
nasty, prickly things! Then he took 
off his own boots and threw them 
Over, too. We thought this last was 
only another of his giddy tncks. But 
there was method in his madness, for 
the next day my chum and I were 
accused of playing this practical 
joke upon the household, for, as the 
Father’s boots had been found with 
the rest in the garden, and as ours 
were the only boots which were not 
there, everybody naturally thought 
we were the culprits; and, besides, 
no one thought of suspecting a priest 
of such an outrage on common 
decency ! 

“While I was there a_ troopship 
arrived in the Bay from the West 
Coast of Africa. I forget what ex- 
pedition they had been upon, but, at 
any rate, they had been in the wilds 
for some two or three years, and the 
officers were ready for anything and 
everything in the shape of larks. A 
party of them landed and stayed the 
night at the hotel. <A ball was held 
in their honour, and, I must say, the 
officers simply went wild. So frisky 
did they become that the ladies re- 
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tired. Then they let themselves go. 
They fell upon the band, which had 
been discoursing sweet music during 
the evening, knocked in the end of 
the big drum, threw it out of the 
window and the drummer after it; 
the rest of the members making a 
precipitate retreat with their precious 
instruments. Then there were songs 
and great hilarity in the bar. 

‘* At a late hour the colonel asked 
if there was a bedroom in the hotel 
big enough to hold them all, so that 
we could finish up properly. The 
padre’s room was mentioned, and 
without more ado they all trooped 
up there. Its occupant was already 
in bed, but he received them gra- 
ciously and as his wardrobe was well 
stocked with drinkables, they sat 
down there to another carousal, while 
I drew sketches of everybody and 
everything all over the whitewashed 
walls of the room. At last the noise 
was so excessive that the proprietor 
came in his pyjamas to remon- 
strate, but they laid hold of him 
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“THEN THERE WERE SONGS AND GREAT HILARITY.” 


unceremoniously and ran him full 
tilt back to his own room and locked 
him in. 

“I nearly got shot that night. One 
of the guests, a convivial beggar, had 
gone to bed early. I volunteered to 
go and fetch him. So I went out on 
the balcony and entered his bedroom 
through the French windows which 
were open on account of the heat. 
I was just going to call him when he 
yelled out of the darkness, ‘Who’s 
there? If you don’t clear out PU 
shoot!’ Without any more ado, I 
cleared. He told me the next day 
that he thought it was one of the 
Spanish loafers trying to sneak into 
his room to rob him, and he had a 
revolver levelled at my head. 

“We had plenty of fun out there. 
One day a party of us went to a cock- 


fight and got into a row with some of 
the natives. We also went to a bull- 
fight at Santa Cruz. It was in- 
teresting, but not very good. I had 
seen better in Madrid.” 

‘“Ha, ha! Madrid!” I said. The 
game was “fourteen all,” and I 
wanted the next point. 


“Yes,” said T. B. “In the days 


‘of my youth I went on a cycle tour 


through France and Spain. It’s too 
long to stay to tell you all about it, 
for it was full of adventures ; but I’ll 
tell you one little incident when I’ve 
made my cast.” The cast was made, 
and the most protracted game of 
bowls ended in a victory by one point 
to T. B. Then we sat onthe garden 
seat and he proceeded with the story. 

“‘One day, hot and thirsty, we 
pulled up at a place where miles of 
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vineyards stretched om either side. 
Men were gathering the bunches close 
to where we were, so we went and 
asked them to sel] us some. To our 
astonishment they replied they would 
not sell us any, but would give us as 
many as we wanted. We took about 
a dozen huge bunches, and thcn gave 
a man one penny for himself—just to 
show that we were people: of wealth. 
This action was apparently observed 
by others, for we had hardly gone a 
dozen paces when a shout made us 
turn. An aged man had gone to the 
‘trouble of finding us far better grapes 
than we were eating. We thanked 
him and moved on, but had scarcely 
taken two more paces when another 
harvester dropped several bunches 
upon our loaded arms. We tottered 
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to the road, and were not in the least 
surprised when a girl came running to 
us crying that she had found some 
exceptionally fine clusters, compared 
with which what we had wefe as 
nothing. We bore ourselves* with 
dignity, and sat down by the roadside 
to work our way through the solid 
heap of fruit. If the reputation of 
our country had been at stake we 
could not have been more resolute. 
Late in the afternoon, when only 
about seven of the bunches were left, 
we took heart. We were getting 
well on through these when a new 
uproar caused us to turn speedily. 
An excited man was bringing us an- 
other huge armful of thenow dreaded 
fruit, when, with a despairing cry, we 
made for our machines and fled.” 


NOVEMBER 


By DOLORES 
A late-born daughter of the year 
Am I, and old from birth and sire; 
By none am | accounted dear, 
By none desired ; 
Nor chivalry nor love sincere 
Have I e’er fired. 


No flowers burst forth my gaze to meet 
No budding trees my dark days greet, 
No birds their melodies repeat 
In my sad ears. | 
But dead stalks hang about my feet, 
And drop their tears. 


No crown of luscious fruit have I: 

No laden gleaner’s joyous cry: 

The forest's glowing garments lie 
A carpet soft: 

Till vagrant winds, a-wandering{by, 
Whirl them aloft. 


Men love me not; there is no trace 

Of beauty in my grief-worn face. 

They flout me that I lack the grace 
For which I yearned, 

Yet must I fill my destined place 
Though I am spurned. 


Mock on, mankind ! 


Revenge is sweet ! 


Rain-sodden earth shall clog your feet, 
Thick fogs shall choke you, lashing sleet , 
Shall chill you through! 
For I my fate cannot defeat, 
- And how should you ? 


No eye profane shall mark my fate! 
Dense mists shall veil death’s welcome gate, 
il lay me down in secret state, 
And of my foe 
I'll die avenged !—How desolate. 
None e’er shall know ! 


ROBERT BLATCHFORD 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON 


P, 

SIT in a great hall, shaped some- 
| what like an amphitheatre; in 

fact, the place is an obsolete 

circus in a northern city, now 
given over to political ‘ demonstra- 
tions ’’ and other monster foregather- 
ings of the people. Reminiscences of 
past pomp still exist in its canvas 
ceiling, scrawled over with crude 
rococo designs in red and blue and 
gold, and from the highest point in 
the centre still hangs a garish cluster 
of gas jets. All around is a dense 
mass of people—far denser than it 
had ever been in those past days 
when Whimsical Walker made the 
house rock with laughter at his 
clownish antics, or when some fair 
equestrienne dazzled the youth as she 
leaped lightly from the arena on to 
the plump haunches of her docile 


horse; tier upon tier they rise, six 
thousand strong, like a mountain 
terraced with human faces, until they 
fade into the dim heights and mingle 
with the rococo cherubs in the canvas 
sky. 

The vast audience is familiar, 
genial, cheerful, yet full of an en- 


thusiastic tip-toe expectancy. It is 
no ordinary political meeting. I had 


seen many such in this hall, and the 
difference is quite marked. I remem- 
ber Lord Randolph Churchill coming 
to the same place to meet a throng 
as great as this. The enthusiasm ran 
high, but it was of a different order. 
It was self-confident to cocksureness ; 
but it left one with the feeling that it 
had been stage-managed. You felt 
the people admired ‘ Randy,” and 
that was all. It was here also that I 
heard Gladstone, as an old man, 
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mighty in his wrath, hold a vast 
crowd spellbound for over an hour, 
as he denounced the Armenian mas- 
sacres. But that, I remember think- 
ing, was a personal triumph. Glad- 
stone was admired, respected, re- 
verenced, and the magnetism of his 
personality was inspiring; but it 
ended in that monumental eloquence 
which was its means of expression. 
Once that stopped, all was over and 
nothing done. 

Here, however, the case is different. 
Conviction shines from the earnest 
faces of all. They have not come to 
learn anything; they have come to 
reassert what they already know. 
They have not come to be aroused ; 
they have come to show that they 
are aroused. One personality, how- 
ever, is marked out as the point to 
which the whole interest of the 
audience is directed, and, amidst the 
beating of those waves of chatter 
which always act as a prelude to 
such gatherings, one name—or, rather, 
three names for one person—can be 
heard above the genial babble: 
““Nunquam,” ‘‘ Blatchford,’ and 
“* Robert.” The expectancy clusters 
around these names, for the objective 
of the assembly is to meet Robert 
Blatchford. All the difference between 
this and other political meetings lies 
in that simple fact. Its enthusiasm 
has a certain note peculiar to the 
fact; it is a note born not only of 
admiration and respect but of love. 
Robert Blatchford is not an aristocrat 
or a statesman come to talk through 
them for the benefit of Press or 
Cabinet ; he is one of themselvcs, a 
big brother who has given a voice 
and direction to their dreams and 
aspirations. 

The enthusiasm grows keencr as 
the time for the arrival of the guest 
of the evening draws near. There isa 
constant hustle of excitement marked 
by such incidents as hand-clapping at 
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the arrival of familiar personages on 
the platform, the rustling of hand- 
bills and newspapers, predominant 
among which is ‘“ Nunquam’s” 
Clarion. Greetings are thrown merrily 
across the hall, and snatches of song 
every now and then float out of the 
mass The songs have a _ revolu- 
tionary accent; they breathe the 
hopes and aspirations of the Socialists, 
and when one has ended with more 
than usual gusto, someone calls out 
“Boots!” to which there is an 
hilarious reply of ‘‘Spurs!” after 
the manner of the testing of wakeful- 
ness in the barrack-room of Robert 
Blatchford’s soldicr tales. 

At length the appointed hour 
arrives, and amidst tremendous cheer- 
ing, clapping of hands, and waving 
of handkerchiefs and hats, the whole 
audience standing, “ Nunquam ”’ 
pears. He is a short, thick-set man 
of swarthy complexion; he wears a 
heavy moustache and close cropped 
hair, both of which are intensely 
black, and his expression would be 
stolid, almost sardonic, were it not 
for the peculiar and sympathetic light 
of his eyes. He walks behind the 
chairman towards the little green- 
cloth-covered table, in the middle of 
the platform, on which rests a water- 
bottle and glass, and a vase containing 
three spikes of flaming red gladioli. 
The thunderous reception probably 
dazes him for a moment; he stands 
for a while contemplating the scene in 
apparent bewilderment. Then he 
smiles pleasantly, shakes his head, 
and moves his hands in a deprecating 
way, and sits down. In a moment 
the chairman is on his feet, and in the 
temporary stillness announces the 
Socialist hymn, ** England, Arise!” 
This is greeted with stormy approval, 
and the plaintive air of Edward 
Carpenter’s song becomes robust and 
virile with the enthusiasm of the 
moment. There 1s a compelling note 
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in the prophetic demands of the song : 
England, arise! The long, long night is over, 
Faint in the East behold the dawn appear. 
Out of your evil dream of toil and sorrow, 

Arise, O England, for the day is here. 

From your fields and hills 
Hark ! the answer swells : 

Arise, O England, for the day is here. 
And, as the last words die away, 
renewed cheering breaks over the 
assembly. Robert Blatchford is now 
on his feet again, a little dark speck 
in the vast crowd, yet the centre of 
all this wild enthusiasm. ‘“ Good old 
Robert !’’? someone calls out, affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ responds 

everyone else. “Three cheers for 
- ©Merrie England’” are demanded 
and given; then three more for 
“Socialism and the Revolution.’’ 
“Nunquam” stands immobile, like 
a small statue in ebony with face and 
hands of ivory. Now he raises aloft a 
hand—and silence falls over the 
audience; he utters his opening 
words—‘“* Comrades and friends fe 
“ Boots!”’ calls out someone up 
among the cherubs. “Spurs!” 
thunders back the audience. “ Hip, 
hip, hurrah! ”’—then quietness, and 
with this final assurance of wakeful- 
ness, Robert Blatchford begins his 
speech—which everyone takes for 
granted, but only half can hear. 
** Nunquam ”’ is no speaker, but that 
is a detail. He is Nunquam the 
Well-Beloved, and his audience is 
quite content merely to be in the 
same room with him. 


II. 

Robert Blatchford, whose name is 
a household word among the ever- 
growing ranks of Socialism, and 
one of horror among’ the ortho- 
dox is a thoroughgoing son of the 
people. He wields a pen which is 
mighty because of its trenchant, 
earnest simplicity. It is really the 
pen of the people, proud of being of 
them and happy only when busy in 
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their cause. No one who has read 
any of his works can doubt that for a 
moment, and no one who knows the 
simplicity. of his life and its whole- 
hearted devotion to this cause can 
but be moved by its earnestness, its 
thoroughness, and its prophetic self- 
confidence. For Blatchford is not 
meek. He is absolutely and irre- 
vocably certain that he is nght. This 
gives his unvarnished Socialist wmnt- 
ings a certain arrogance which, did 
they lack the sweet reasonableness of 
their lucid dialectic, might remove 
considerably from their value as pro- 
paganda. 

As it is, it does not repel, but 
rather does it affect the reader with a 
like brusque self-confidence. The 
burden of his message, reiterated in 
his own direct phrase a thousand 
times, is—‘‘Socialism is the only 
remedy.’ There is no hedging, or 
prevarication. Blatchford, like Ibsen’s 
Brand, demands “ All or nothing.” 
In his vision of society he sees only 
the rich and the poor—the rich on 
the backs of the poor—and he looks 
upon philanthropy and charitable 
legislation as so much dross in the way 
of the realisation of the new Golden 
Age when there shall be no more poor. 
He sees in such things but the 
exemplification of Tolstoy’s theory 
that ‘‘ The rich will do anything for 
the poor—but get off their backs.” 
Robert Blatchford’s mission is to 
make the rich get off the backs of the 
poor. In his fight for this ideal he is 
indefatigable and incorruptible. It 
is said that every man has his price ; 
this is probably true, but all men are 
not to be bought with money. Blatch- 
ford does not want money ; he became 
a poor man for Socialism. The lures 
which sometimes destroy other men 
do not affect him. Flattery leaves 
him unmoved. There is only one 
means by which you could buy 
“Nunquam ’’—that is by giving him 
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Socialism. I believe him to be the 
greatest living danger to the present 
social system. 

Those who have been cradled in 
poverty and afterwards attained ma- 
terial success are generally most 
indifferent to the sufferings of the 
poor. Whatever be the cause, 
whether it be that they become. 
“ tight-fisted ’’ out of fear of reversals 
which might bring them to poverty 
again, or whether they are convinced 
that success depends upon righteous- 
ness, I do not know; the irony of the 
thing is none the less. But when a 
man who has been poor and who has 
had imagination enough to hate his 
condition attains success without 
loss of imagination (a very rare thing 
by the way), then the causes of 
poverty are in danger. Robert 
Blatchford is of this order. 

He was born at Maidstone on 
March r7th, 1851, the son of poor 
travelling actors. His mother was 
Italian, and his father an English- 
man who died when the boy was two 
years old. His early years were 
spent going up and down the land 
with his mother in search of a pre- 
carious livelihood. Some attempt 
was made to teach him stage dancing, 
but this came to nothing. What little 
schooling he had was of small use to 
him, and by sheer doggedness he 
taught himself how to read when he 
was nine years old, but he did not 
learn how to write untilhe was nearly 
sixteen. The life of the child up to 
this time must have been a trial], but 
with the birth of his new accomplish- 
ment a new heaven and a new earth 
were opened up to him. He revelled 
in books, and he devoured all reading 
matter that came in his way. As he 
grew older he appeared on the stage, 
and,at the age of eleven he sang at a 
London music-hall; but just after 
this his mother retired from the stage 
and settled at Halifax, where young 
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Robert was sent to learn a trade. 
He worked for two years at a litho- 
graphic printer’s, and afterwards was 
apprenticed to the brushmaking trade; 
at which he remained until he was 
twenty years old, when he could 
stand it no longer, so, without cere- - 
mony he shook the dust of Halifax 
off his feet and the bristles of the 
brushmaker out of his clothes, and, 
with a light heart and a still lighter 
pocket, tramped to London. 

Here luck was against him, and he 
sank lower and lower into the mire of 
poverty, and on one occasion almost 
sought shelter in a casual ward at 


Clerkenwell. He had actually gone 


to the police office for the necessary 
ticket when an old woman dissuaded 
him from this resolve. ‘‘ There -was 
a crowd of casuals round the police- 
office,” he says, “a miserable crew ; 
and amongst them a pale, thin, 
ragged woman, who sat upon the 
pavement. This woman noticed me, 
and at last said, ‘ You are not going 
into the ward, are you?’ I said I 
was. She looked at me earnestly, 
and said, ‘My poor boy, you don’t 
know what you are going to do. 
Don’t go there—don’t ye go there; 
it’s no place for you. See, I know 
these places, and I have had boys of 
my own, and you must not go into 
this ward ; it is the worst in London. 
Be advised by me.’ So I thanked the 
woman and went away. I slept that 
night standing up under the portico 
of the Opera House.” 

Shortly after this experience he 
joined the Army and served in the 
r03rd Fusiliers and the 96th Regi- 
ment for nearly seven years, attaining 
the rank of sergeant, and being placed 
on thereserve in1877. His life in the 
Army was the turning-point in his 
career ; it rescued him from poverty, 
gave him experiences which he after- 
wards used so well in his delightfully 
humorous “ Soldier Tales,’ and in his 
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masterly novel of barrack life, 
“Tommy Atkins of the Ramchum- 
ders,” which Sir Evelyn Wood found 
the truest picture of soldier life he 
had seen. It was also while in the 
Army that his mind was awakened to 
the deeper problems of life by reading 
Carlyle’s “‘ Heroes and Hero-worship,” 
lent to him by a fellow sergeant. On 
leaving the Army he received an 
' appointment as timekeeper on the 
Weaver Navigation at Northwich at 
thirty shillings a week, and married 
in the year 1880. 


III. 

He did not start writing until he 
was some thirty-three years of age, 
when for a few months he contri- 
buted sketches to the Yorkshirveman 
and Toby, and in 1885 he joined the 
staff of Bell's Life, on which he rapidly 
made a name. On the staff of this 
paper also he made the acquaintance 
of Edward Francis Fay, the big- 
hearted Rabelaisian, who eventually 
became endeared to readers of the 
Clarion under the name of ‘ The 
Bounder,”’ and whose life now forms 
the subject of one of Blatchford’s 


most delightful books, “‘The Bounder : 


The Story of a Man, by his Friend.” 
In the August of the same year, the 
Manchester Sunday Chronicle was 
started, and he became its chief con- 
tributor, writing over the pen-name 
of “Nunquam.” The Chronicle was 
an immediate: success, and “ Nun- 
quam ”’ became the best-known writer 
in the North of England. Gradually 
his view of life changed, and towards 
1890 he was openly advocating Social- 
ism in the Sunday Chronicle. This 
was an unheard-of thing in those days, 
and his action invoked the wrath of 
his proprietors. Robert Blatchford 
had, however, received the call; and 
rather than sell his pen he renounced 
his position, which was worth a 
thousand pounds a year, and with 
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three friends, one of whom was “ The 
Bounder,” and the other Alexander M. 
Thompson (‘Dangle’), who had 
followed him into Socialism, he started 
the Clarion in 1891. 

This was an heroic and, in many 
ways, a memorable performance. In 
the first place, the paper was started 
almost without funds, the capital 
being something lke three hundred 
pounds, a sum which would have 
proved very inadequate to any but 
those who were prepared to rough it. 
Secondly, the Clarion was something 
new in journalism : it was, and is, 
unique. It was unique then as being 
a Socialist paper, which could be read 
with pleasure by people of all shades 
of political thought ; but it was more 
remarkable in that it had a person- 
ality quite different to anything pre- 
viously known to journalism. Usually 
the personality of a paper is the per- 
sonality of its editor, but the person- 
ality of the Clarion is a family affair, 
in which all the members of the staff 
take a share. Itis, in itself, the ex- 
pression of a kind of Socialism in which 
each member of the community is 
provided with the conditions under 
which he may best develop his own 
individuality. The result in the 
Clarion has entirely justified the 
original experiment, for all the Clarion 
personalities have thriven under it 
in an exceptional way. 

Robert Blatchford’s subsequent life 
was to be wrapped up in the Clarion ! 
That has been his platform, although 
he is by no means unknown to the 
platforms of Socialist meetings, and 
in the year of the Clarion’s birth he 
was adopted as Parliamentary can- 
didate for East Bradford, but with- 
drew before the contest. The Clarion 
started with a circulation of about 
30,000, and this has gradually in- 
creased until to-day it stands at about 
80,000. No other English paper has 
quite the same hold upon its readers, 
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and no other paper has succeeded in 
making its readers feel themselves to 
be collaborators in the Clarion idea, 
for the Clarion is not merely a paper 
—it is a movement, with a language 
and humour of its own. Its ramifica- 
tions spread all over the country, and 
embrace such varied activities as 
cycle clubs, field clubs, guilds of 
handicraft, scouts for the propaga- 
tion of Socialism, cinderellas, through 
which numberless poor children are 
fed every year, reading and corre- 
spondence circles, and the Clanon 
Fellowship, which links up the various 
groups into something like a homo- 
geneous whole. 


IV. 


The editor of the Clarion and un- 
crowned king of all these activities, is 
one of the few living writers who can 
write in words of one syllable with 
distinction and charm. His “ Merrie 
England,” and his other popular ex- 
positions of Socialism and Deter- 
minism, “ Britain for the British,” 
‘* God and my Neighbour,” and “ Not 
Guilty,” are masterpieces of simple 
and lucid English—and few books of 
~ modern times have created so much 
controversy as they have. These four 
volumes have created a revolution in 
the mental outlook of hundreds of 
thousands of working men; in fact, 
they have gone far towards making 
thinking beings of the members of 
the vast working populations of the 
North of England. 

‘* Merrie England” is a book that 
has already made history. Over a 
million copies have been sold in 
England alone, and probably twice as 
many in America. Besides this, it 
has been translated into Welsh, Dutch, 
German, Swedish, French, Spanish, 
Hebrew, Danish, and Norwegian. The 
effect of the volume, with its amaz- 
ingly lucid exposition of the idea of 
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Socialism, was electric. It has been 
said that one year before its publica- 
tion there were not more than 1,000 
Socialists in Lancashire; twelve 
months after there were known to be 
50,000. } 

Whether in his novels or his essays, 
the predominant features: of Robert 
Blatchford’s writings are goodwill and 
tolerance. At the same time he is no 
slave to dogma, even to the dogma of 
free thought. His goodwill is not 
inconsistent with a good fight, and he 
has scandalised many of his comrades 
in Socialism by his consistent mili- 
tarism. He sees mankind as the 
creatures of circumstance, and the 
basis of his attack upon modem 
society is a plea for better human 
conditions. He does not blame any- 
one for these conditions. They are 
all a part of a system which is wrong. 
Robert Blatchford’s mission is to 
show people why this is wrong, and 
how the wrong may be righted. 
Addressing John Smith, of Oldham, 
the typical working man, he 
says :— : 

“Your duty, it seems to me, is 
clear enough. First of all, having seen 
that misery and wrong exist, it is your 
duty to find out why they exist. 
Having found out why they exist, it 
is your duty to seek for means to 
abolish them. Having found out 
means to abolish them, it is your duty 
to apply these means, or, if you have 
not yourself the power, it is your 
duty to persuade others to help 
you.” 

The appeal of Robert Blatchford is 
to the humanity and common sense 
of men. He is convinced that the 
human heart is finally good, but that 
it has lost its way in a jungle of 
selfishness and ignorance. If one 
could only make it realise this, all 
would be well. That is his desire 
and his faith. That is the motive 
behind the work of his life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ESPITE the curious predatory 
|) expression which all men who 
have lived by their wits for any 
length of time acquire, and 
which was by no means absent from 
the faces of either of the partners, 
the pair did not look so “ dusty ”’ 
(Mitch’s succinct phrase) when they 
entered Mrs. Gritty’s dining-room that 
night. They had new clothes—not 
brand new, but only jus¢ secondhand, 
as the Ringwood dealer from whom 
they had purchased them expressed it. 
Boler looked the Army reserve man 
beyond any mistaking, and Mitch 
conveyed an excellent impression of a 
ship’s cook in funds. A sudden fear 
that his wife might recognise him, 
which had seized him at the last 
moment, had been banished by Boler’s 
brilliant idea of a black patch over 
one eye. Mitch’s objection that Mrs. 
Gritty might insist on seeing the in- 
jured eye and bathing it had been 
readily overcome by Boler’s callous 
suggestion that if it would make Mitch 
feel any more comfortable he would 
be pleased to give him, in which eye 
he desired, a punch that would put 
it beyond any sort of doubt that the 
injury was genuine. Mitch declined 
this well-meant offer with such stiff- 
ness that the walk down to Mrs. 

Gritty’s had been taken in silence. 
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The lady was pleased to see them— 
particularly Mitch. She looked him 
up and down beaming approval. She 
was so interested in his appearance 
that it seemed quite natural for her to 
pull his tie down at the back and 
straighten it in front. 

‘““Supperll soon be ready. Sarah 
*Opley’ll be ’ere in a minute or two.” 
She proceeded to commiserate with 
Mitch as to his wounded eye—he 
explained the accident with detail— 
and then, more because it seemed the 
right and polite thing to do than 
because she had any idea of hurting 
her visitors’ feelings, she hospitably 
invited them to wash their hands. 

It was a pity that Mitch nervously 
mumbled something about ‘“ that 
ain’t dirt—it’s sunburn!” ‘Washed 
°em jest afore tea!” as it caused a 
momentary awkwardness. Mrs. Gritty 
speedily dispelled this with an offer of 
gin and bitters. They took two each, 
and brightened up _ considerably. 
Mitch even plucked up courage 
enough to compliment his hostess on 
the colour of her dress. 

“T always did like that kind of 
yallery brown,” he volunteered. 
‘* Didn’t you, Boler ?” 

Boler did, of course—although he 
fancied a touch of green would 
brighten it. Mrs. Gritty pointed out 
that she was wearing a green bow, 
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poured them another gin and bitters, 
and asked them what they thought of 
her blouse. 

“I’ve got a leg 0’ pork for supper,” 
she presently informed them. “ Nice 
bit of pork it is. I always did say 
_ you can’t do better than to go to Bill 
Hawkins for a nice leg of pork. He 
kills well and clean—bleeds well, too, 
and that’s ’ow ’tis ’is pork comes out 
so nice and white and firm.” 


Mitch gallantly determined to make . 


_ an indelible impression upon the lady 
for his own (and Boler’s) mercenary 
ends, here dragged out from his ex- 
perience a gruesome yarn. 

_ “Speakin’ of a nice cut o’ pork,” 
he began, “puts me in mind of a 
trick a butcher once played on a 
mate of mine in a place jest outside 
Southampton—place called Totton. 
One Saturday afternoon, this mate of 
mine—man name of George Lovejoy 
—called into the butcher’s, a friend 
of his, for a chat. Well, presently, 
George is jest goin’ when Salter 
(that’s the butcher you understand) 
says, ‘I say, George, old man. I 
killed some pork to-day that’s jest 
your handwritin’! Beautiful pork— 
all dairyfed. I bought some of the 
best pigs I’ve ever seen yesterday. 
All best dairyfed—they come off 
_ Lord Radley’s estate—lovely pork it 
is. You reely must ’ave a leg for to- 
morrer’s dinner.’ Well, George Love- 
joy always was a taffety man, a very 
dainty eater and a little bit suspicious 
of butcher’s pork—you both knows 
how a butcher who keeps pigs feeds 
"em on _ slaughter-’ouse stuff and 
blood and that—but the mention of 
Lord Radley made him feel pretty 
certain that anything off his estate 
‘would be very near prize pigs. And 
so he takes a leg of the pork and in- 
vites Salter to come round to his 
place to dinner on Sunday. Well, 
next day, Salter { comes round 
and they sits down to as_ nice 


‘Salter, 
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a leg of pork as what anyone could 
wish. 

“* Uncommon bit o’ pork, this is,’ 
says George, cuttin’ ’imself his third 
lot. ‘I don’tgjknow as l’ve ever 
tasted anything like it afore. ‘Pass 
the mustard, Harry.’ 

““* Uncommon is the word,’ said 
forgetfully. ‘This is good’ 
pork. And so it ought to be -con- 
siderin’ the pig it come off. of was 
born, bred, and fatted up by me in 
my own sties under my own eyes!’ 

““Well—Salter being’ a general 
butcher too 

‘George Lovejoy put down ’is 
knife and fork very slow and stared 
at Salter very ’ard. 

‘*** What 2’ he said, kind of muffled, 
* Did you rear that pork a 

‘* <7 did so,’ said Salter, very proud 
of it, wondering what was up. 

. George Lovejoy got up with his 
mouth sort. of quiverin’. 

“Why, damme, you told me 
yesterday it was best dairyfed!’ he 
shouts, and goes off out in a hurry. 
He never spoke to Salter for seven 
years after that—exceptin’ once when 
’e told ’im that the next chap he sent 
round with the bill for that bit 0’ 
pork he’d kill with an axe. He was 
very clever with axes—cuttin’ down 
trees and that. But he was always a 
very taffety man, a dainty-eatin’ 
man.” 

As Mitch finished his story, Mrs. 
Hopley’s knock was heard at the door, 
and he paled behind his patch. 

‘*°Ere’s Sarah!” said Mrs. Gnitty, 
pointedly beaming at the unenthu- 
silastic Boler, and went to admit her. 
Almost at the same moment L’ weezer, 
Mrs. Gritty’s domestic, appeared {rom 
the kitchen in a state of profuse per- 
spiration, and briefly intimated to 
her mistress that she’d better come 
and help “dish up ” the vegetables. 

The hostess did so, and within hve 
minutes Mr. Mitch, by request, was 
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carving the leg of pork out of all re- 
cognition. So generous was he that 
even Boler was fain to suggest his 


taking a little back. But Mitch’s. 


astonishment at this was so palpable 
and unfeigned that Boler withdrew 
his proposition and passed his plate 
for greens. ; , 

It is a curious thing that long before 
the meal was finished, Mrs. Hopley 


had made it very apparent to. them. 


all that she had not taken a fancy to 
Mitch—doubtless because he (she 
said) reminded her in many ways of 
her husband. To the latter and his 
vices she referred at some length. His 
virtues—if, indeed, he possessed any— 
she ignored. 

The comparison she began in fairly 
friendly style, but her naturally 
indifferent temper carried her 
away. 

‘‘T won’t say I’m sorry ’e’s dead, 
because that would be a lie,’ she 
began, as one who states a bald fact. 
““[ wish, p’raps, ’e ’adn’t been 
drowned, but that can’t be helped. 
Although, mind, he deserved it— 
runnin’ away and desertin’ people. 
Not that I cared. Glad to be nid of 
him. He wasn’t unlike you, Mr. 
Mitch—about your build—but didn’t 
"ave such nice eyes.’ Behind his 
patch Mitch winked one of his nice 
eyes. ‘He was an unpleasant man 
to live with—discontented, grizzlin’ 
man. Yet [’d wait on that man 
hand and foot. An hour extra in 
bed every Sunday and a glass of 
home-made beer before he took me 
to chapel in the mornin’—brewed with 
my own hands. ’Alf an hour’s nap 
after a nice cold dinner and plenty of 
room to smoke in the woodshed, 
although I hate smokin’. Nice stroll 
to chapel with me in the evenin’, and 
p raps a glass of beer with his supper. 
But he didn’t appreciate it—the 
things he’d say about the chapel 
you'd never believe. The language ! 
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Chapel twice a Sunday’s not too 
much for a man, is it ?”’ She appealed 
to Boler, who avoided her gaze and 
shook his head, dismally. - — 

“No, nothin’ pleased him ; he was 
a loafin’, misbeguided, lazy little 
ound, and he’s got what he deserved. 
And I expect he’s repentin’ bitterly 
of it in a place of torment.’’ Mitch 
finished his beer thoughtfully, poured 
himself another ‘glass, emptied his 
mouth, and “ reckoned ”’ that what- 
ever such a man got he deserved. ‘3% 

With the departure of the now 
completely ruined leg of pork and the 
appearance of a huge greengage pie, 
the conversation switched on to 
money. 

“Money,” said Boler, solemnly, 
‘“‘is a boon and a blessin’.’”” Despite 
the amount of alcoholic refreshment 
he had consumed he audaciously 
lapsed for a while into the fluent 
Matey that had regarded the Ringford 
chapel with “‘feelin’s of love and ad- 
miration.”’ Somehow, Boler had the 
knack of being able to make a deeply 
religious remark and end it by swal- 
lowing a glass of beer as easily as he 
drew breath—and yet without seeming 
incongruous or inconsistent. 

“Money,” he repeated gravely, 
‘is a boon and a blessin’, providin’ it 
is put to a proper purpose—and the 
best use it can be put to is to be 
circulated—for the good of the com- 
munity.” 

Mitch nodded vigorously. 

“Yes, so ’tis,”? he said, and almost 
blushed as Mrs. Gritty beamed upon 
him in perfect agreement. | 

“Next best to circulatin’ it is in- 
vestin’ it—investin’ it in a business 
which circulates it fairish and, ’aving 
circulated it, brings it back once more 
to its owner—with a liddle bit extry 
hangin’ on to it! That’s business— 
good business—and anybody ’oo’s got 
money and ’ealth and strength ought 
to use all three in business and not 
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live lazy on it. 
Mitch ?”’, 

It was noticeable that Mrs. Gritty 
awaited Mitch’s valuable views with 
considerable interest. She watched 
him, her spoon, generously freighted 
with greengage pie, suspended mid- 
way between her plate and her mouth. 

“Quite right, Boler—more than 
right,” responded Henry, with obvious 
sincerity. “You puts it in a nut- 
shell—not the money, I don’t mean— 
but the sense of your meanin’.”’ 

Mrs. Gritty swallowed her green- 
_ gage pie hurriedly. 


What’s your views, 
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understand ?”’ Mitch leaned across 
to her, smiling, trying to keep the 
great expectancy out of his solitary 
eye. 

ee Why, the public business, of 
course. I kept a nice little ’ouse just 
outside of London before I lost my 
‘usband—The Quoiters Arms, near 
"Ampstead. I gave it up a few 
months before poor Bill died, and I’ve 
been wishin’ ever since I ’adn’t done 


so. I like a bit of bustle, and I’m a 


pretty good business woman, too. 
I only wish I knew of a good liddle 
‘ouse I could take. I'd go into it as 


“MR, MITCH WAS CARVING THE LEG OF PORK OUT OF ALL RECOGNITION,” 


‘‘ There, Sarah,” she said, quickly. 
“Did you ’ear that ? Anybody with 
money ought to go into business. My 
very words—over and over again! 
I’ve always said so. I’ve always in- 
tended to.” 

“Intended what ? ’’ queried Mitch. 

‘“Why, to go into business!” 
announced the innocent lady, trium- 
phantly. The hopes of the silver- 
seekers rose with a leap. 

‘* Whatever sort of business do you 


soon as I could. You ’appen to know 
of a ’ouse ?”’ she ended with a sort of 
ponderous playfulness. 

Mitch’s face suddenly went solemn. 

‘““T do—the very place,” he said 
seriously. 

‘Where ? Does it do a good beer 
trade ?”’ excitedly dcmanded the 
hostess. 

“*The Westley Inn—jest up the 
road!” : 

Both the ladies were amazed. 
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“Huh!” said Mrs. Hopley, with a 
sniff. “* That man Jackson ain’t such 
a fool as some’’—meaningly. ‘“ The 
Westley Inn pays him too well for 
"im to think of givin’ it up!” 

“All the same, ’e’s goin’ to. I 
eard ‘im say so to ‘is friend this 
mornin’. ’E’s sick of the country and 
wants to get back to London. I 


’eard ’im say so—and it’s my belief | 
thit you’d get the ’ouse dirt cheap if 


you was to take it off *is ’ands, Mrs. G. 
You can but try, anyhow!” 

In spite of her peculiarities, Mrs. 
Gritty was a very fair business woman 
in her own way, and she certainly 
knew that the Westley Inn did a good 
business. 

“Yes !”’ she said, “ And try I will, 
too—first thing in the mornin’.” 

The partners were fain to bury their 
faces in their tumblers to hide the 
triumph in their eyes. 

The evening passed off uncom- 
monly well after that. Neither Mitch 
nor Boler suffered a dry moment. 
And Mrs. Gritty, witha vague idea 
that they were all celebrating some 
momentous event, was a more than 
sufficiently generous hostess. 

At eleven o’clock, they left arm-in- 
arm, very friendly, each leaning 
slightly on the other. 

Mrs. Gntty came to the gate and, 
ignoring Sarah Hopley’s contemp- 
tuous and bitter sniff, fondly watched 
them go up the road. There was a 
littlg breeze blowing, and, borne back 
to her on the wings of this little 
breeze, she heard a snatch of song. 

“A thir Pr you—hic ! 

"N’ a thir fr me! 
"N’ a—hic !—f?r Car rary Wing !” 

“Drunk as pigs!” said Sarah 
Hopley, sourly. : 

The smile left Mrs. Gritty’s face, 
and she looked angry. 

“They've enjoyed their evenin’, 
though,” she said, quietly. ‘“ Once, 
now and again, don’t matter if a man 
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is a man and not a fool. Some of us 
would drive any man to drink. 
Youw’re too “ard, Sarah—everybody 
says so!” 

Then they parted with a certain 
stiffness on both sides. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Within a fortnight Mrs. Gritty was 
landlady of the Westley Inn, and, as 
she said, ‘‘ Proud of it, too!’ The 
first thing she did was to appoint 
Mitch what she termed “ the man on 
the premises”? at a wage of one 
sovereign per week. The duties of 
the man on the premises were various 
and many. To the poorly disguised 
surprise and disgust of Mr. Jim 
Porter, for instance, Mitch promptly 
assumed the management of the 
stable yard. On the first day of his 
elevation to authority he discovered 
Mr. Porter resting on his favourite 
cornbin drowsily watching one of his 
eternal newspaper races. It seemed 
that a speedy mare—an outsider— 
had jumped off cleverly as the flag 
fell at the corner of a Dewar’s whiskey 
advertisement, maintained her lead 
up to an announcement of Beecham’s 
Pills, where she was joined by the 
favourite; the pair then entered the 
straight right opposite a group of 
Apollinaris testimonials, and fought 
out a ding-dong finish the whole 
length of a Bile Beans advertisement, 
the mare flashing past a “Why Be 
Bald?” lie a gallant winner by a 
head. Mr. Porter had become so in- 


terested that he did not observe 


Mitch appear at the doorway. But 
the latter soon remedied the omission 
- “Rre, ’ere!” he said. “ This 
won’t do, Jim. All very well for 
Jackson, but it won’t do for me, me 
lad!) You ought to know that! 
There’s two traps covered with mud. 
Want’s washin’! Come on—see 
about it!” 

Mr. Porter slowly put down the 
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* « TWO FILTHY TRAPS CRYIN’ 


“YOU EARD WHarT IsaIpD , 
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paper and stared in a stupefied 
manner at his late friend. 

‘Wot ?”’ he managed to gasp at 
last. 

“You ’eard what I said—two filthy 
traps out in the. yard cryin’ for a 
‘wash. Disgraceful, I call it—won’t 
sogt me, my lad. You'll ’ave to clean 
"em so you'd better see about it.”’ 

Mr. Porter suddenly grasped the 
situation and rose to it. 

‘“’Ave you become the landlord of 
this ’ere pub?” he demanded, with 
some heat. 

Mitch shook his head. 

“Not landlord—manager!” he 
said, in a dignified manner. 

“ Then——!  What—d’you—by 
—orderin’ me about ?”’ roared Mr. 
Porter, all his restraint suddenly 
giving way. 

Mitch drew breath—a long, deep 
breath—for a withering retort, when 
suddenly Mrs. Gritty, who had come 
up silently, pushed him aside—and 
Mr. Porter wilted and died out and 
was not comfortable any more. 

‘“Wasn’t I jest goin’ to wash the 
traps and that ? ” he said aggrievedly. 
““T ain’t ’ad no instructions from 
you’ m’m, to take instructions from 
im ! 29 

“Ho! ’Aven’t you. Well, you take 
"em now, then,” snapped the lady. 
She wheeled ponderously to the silent 
Mitch. “Give ’im ’is orders,’ she 
said briefly. ““We’llsee’oo’s boss ’ere !”” 

Mitch smiled nervously ; somehow 
all the spirit had gone out of him, also. 

““Go on, Jim,” he said. ‘‘ Them 
carts is filthy dirty. Better clean "em 
up a bit, I s’pose.”’ 

“Well, wasn’t I jest a-goin’ to?” 
Mr. Porter mumbled, and moved out 
into the yard. Mrs. Gritty chuckled 
and invited Mitch to have a glass of 
beer. As they went dcross the yard 
a tramp drifted through the big gate. 

“What want?” This seemed to 
be Mrs. Gritty’s formula with tramps. 
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“Work,” answered the ready liar, 
with a virtuous air. 

‘No, you don’t want anything of 
the sort. You want beer. You clear 
out, or Ill set the dogs onto you,” 
answered Mrs. Gritty kindly, and the 
tramp turned towards the gate. Before 
he reached it another of his kind. 
came in. But the first shook his 
head and they slouched out to- 
gether. 

As they entered the bar-parlour, 
Mitch and the landlady saw another 
tramp eating bread and cheese in the 
common bar. 

“So you'll do it all nmght, you 


reckon ?”’ asked Mrs. Gritty, as Mitch 


wiped his mouth. 

Henry nodded. 

‘Yes, ['m pretty ’andy,’” he said, 
modestly. “It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea for me to paper them spare attics 
upstairs. I noticed they was re- 
markable shabby when the valuation 
was bein’ made. There’s a lot of rolls 
of old paper up in the loft that’d jest 
about do for it, I thought.” 

He had observed also that one of 
the attics referred to possessed what 
looked like a trap-door to the roof 
papered over. It was not noticeable 
save to one who was looking for some- 
thing of the sort, and Mr. Mitch had 


_theories as to what lay behind it. 
But he did not mention this. 


Mrs. Gritty agreed and went into 
the bar to serve a new customer—a 
shabby-looking stranger. 

“Lot of tramps about,” she said, 
casually, as two in the corner got up 
and shuffled out. 

‘* Noticed it meself,” said the man. 
“Tm one of ’em.” 

Mrs. Gritty looked annoyed, and at 
a loss for answer. Fate provided it, 
however, for just then in came yet 
another of the species. 

“Oh!” she said. 
company for you.” 

But beyond exchanging a quick, 


‘Then ‘ere’s 
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furtive look the two ignored each 
other and the landlady called the 
barmaid from her lunch, gave her 
brief instructions to mind the- till, 
and went into the garden to get a 
vegetable marrow for dinner. 

A little later, descending the steps 
of the loft bowed down and burdened 
with roll upon roll of faded wall- 
paper, and endeavouring without 
success to appear unconscious of the 
ferocious stare with which Jim Porter, 
who was _lan- 
guidly washing 
down the traps, 
regarded him, 
Mr. Mitch saw 
Perry Riley en- 
ter the yard. 

Mornin’, Mr. 
Riley. Any- 
thing fresh ?” 
said Henry, 


gaily. 
“Only tramps, 
Mitch! And 


they don’t look 
particularly 
fresh—at least, 
the ones I saw 
don’t. There 
seems to have 
been a lot of /, 
*em come here 
in the night. 4 4 
If I saw one I-— | 
saw twenty on 
way up 
here.”’ 

‘“How’s things in the courtin’ 
line?” 

Perry flicked his leggings with a 
riding switch. 

‘Oh, about as usual. I think 
Katie’s coming round. I expect she'll 
manage without her aunt’s consent 
before very long. The sooner the 
better.’ Perry looked thoughtful for 
a second. Then, dropping his voice 
he asked a curious question : 


“OLD BEN DURDLE TAKING THE SUN ON HIS DOORSTEP,” 
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‘““T say, Mitch, doesn’t your pal 
Mitey work at Crail’s place ? ” 

Mitch nodded. 

‘* Supposed to work there,’”’ he said 
frankly. 

“Well, what sort of a reputation 
has Crail got among his servants—his 
maid servants, I mean? Is he—er— 
does he treat them properly—like a 
gentleman ? You know—no foolery, 
or anything of that sort ? ”’ 

“Im! Lumme, no! Boler says 
- ’e’s a ’ard man 

—as ’ard with 


’e is with men. 
The ’ousekeeper 
told. Boler ’e 
was that fond 
of his wife ’— 
Mitch spoke 
amazedly— 
“before she 
died that the 
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Riley suddenly 
looked uneasy. 
He hesitated 
a moment. 
Then he sighed, 
like a man who has come toa decision 
against his judgment and invited 
Mitch to take refreshment. 

‘““T want a little private talk with 
you, Mitch.” 

They went into the vacant bar- 
parlour and, having ordered drinks, 
Mr. Riley beggn. 

‘* Crail’s after Katie! He’s got into 
the way of meeting her by-chance-on- 
purpose—on the down. He’s always 
polite, and Katie says he’s serious,”’ 


_ women as what . 
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he said, and waited for it to soak 
in. ; 

‘*Crail!”’ gasped Henry. 

“Yes. You look like having a 
millionaire for a nephew,” he said. 
There was a pause. 

“Sounds well!’ said Henry, at 
length. 

Perry glared at him. 

‘You never did have much of an 
ear for music or any other sound,”’ 
commented the horse-dealer. 

* But he’s a millionaire. Damme, 
Perry, it do sound well!”’ Mr. Riley 
shifted uneasily. 

‘““D’you like him?” he asked. 
“Think you and he’d get on well 
together. Friendly and cordial to one 
another—think you’d make a good 
uncle to him ?”’ 

Mitch suddenly grinned. 

‘* No, I bloomin’ well don’t. I ’ate 
the sight of the man. No; ’im and 
me ain’t meant for mates, not exac’ly.”’ 

Perry allowed himself to look re- 
lieved. 

“I’m glad of that,” he said. “I 
shan’t have to tell your wife about 
you.” Mitch stiffened. ‘“ But,” 
Perry continued, “I’m going to tell 
Katie who you are. You see, she’s 
just as fond of me as ever she was, 
and I’ll bet sixty-six to one she’ll 
always be the same. But, at the 
same time, she’s only about eighteen, 
and girls are changeable, especially 
when they’ve got a nagging, obstinate 
aunt behind ’em and a good-looking— 
I give Crail the credit of that— 
millionaire infront of ’em. I’m notso 
poor, but there’s a good many things 
she’d like that she’ll have to go 
without, if she marries me—diamonds 
andsoon. Isuppose she’d like *em— 
never heard of a girl who didn’t, 
except one. And she’s in an asylum. 
Well, I don’t want to be cut out, 
Mitch, and the only way to make 
certain with a girl is to marry her at 
once—you needn’t tell her I said so, 
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y'know. She don’t want to marry 
without her aunt’s consent. That’s 
reasonable enough, I suppose, as she 
lived with her aunt all her life. I 
believe she’s afraid Sarah’ll forbid 
the banns or make a fuss in the 
church. So I’m going to tell her 
who you are, and let you have a chat 
with Her and tell her that you ap- 
prove of it, and all-that.”” He ceased, 
looking at Mitch with some anxiety. 

But Henry shook his head firmly. 

‘“Can’t be done, Perry. Gals talk. 
Can’t be done. Id like to oblige 
you—but not that way.” 

Mr. Riley thrust out his jaw. 

“ All right,” he said. ‘“‘ Here’s for 
Sarah. You'd better pack your 
things, old man, for once I’ve told 
her she'll whip you out of your hut 
and home with her like a winkle. 
However, it can’t be helped. She'll 
let me have Katie, too—and, though 
I shall be sorry for you, I shan’t be 
able to complain. It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good. So 
long, old man.”” Humming a cheerful 
little air, Mr. Riley made his way to 
the door, leaving his unfortunate 
friend speechless. 

The door had almost closed when 
he pulled himself together and spoke. 

“Perry!” he breathed in an agi- 
tated whisper. “ Perry! ’Ere—come 


"ere! Can’t you take a joke ? I was 


only ’avin’ a bit of fun with ye!” 

Mr. Riley reappeared. 

** As you like, old man, of course,” 
he said, reseating himself. 

“Course [ll do it. You make 
Katie swear she won’t breathe a word 
to a soul, and then make arrange- 
ments for ’er and me to ’ave a talk.” 

Perry rose again and shook Mitch’s 
limp hand friendlily. 

‘* That’s the way to talk,” he said 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ That’s you speak- 
ing, Henry—my old friend Henry 
Hopley. All right. Pll see you again 
before long.” 
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He departed, and Mitch eyed the 
_ door sullenly. 

“Your old friend, ’Enry ’Opley, is 
it,’ he muttered. “ You ought to be 
plugged in the eye—friendly is as 
friendly does, I say.” 

He procured hinrself a beer and 
dejectedly went back for the paper 
he had left on the loft steps. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. Mitch, having conveyed to the 
attics all the implements of the paper- 
hangers’ trade he could find, including 
a garden rake with the handle of 
which he proposed to push open the 
trap-door, decided to postpone opera- 
tions until after dinner. If he had 
been upset at Perry Riley’s scheme 
for the cutting out of Crail, he was 
deeply interested, nevertheless, in the 
matter of Crail falling in love with his 
niece. He wanted to talk about it, 
and, accordingly, he set out for 
‘“ Westlynn” insearch of Boler Mitey. 
He had not far to go, for a hundred 
yards from the Inn he met Boler 
strolling down the street with two 
big dogs at his heels. It was one of 
those quiet, sunny mornings when a 
country village seems to be almost 
uninhabited save by sleepy dogs and 
a man in shirt-sleeves at some one or 
other of the doors. But this morning 
Ringford High Street presented an 
almost crowded appearance. There 
were at least thirty people in sight, 
dotted about. With the exception of 
Boler, Mitch, and old Ben Durdle, 
the centenarian, who was taking the 
sun on his doorstep, they were all 
tramps. They were all dusty as to 
the boots, and each of them presented 
a colour study in varying shades of 
bottle-green, sage green, and olive 
green. The dingy exception was a 
slow-moving scarecrow wearing old 
sand shoes, a straw hat through which 
his red hair protruded like aspecies of 
stiff, copper-coloured grass, and a 
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huge and ancient grey military great- 
coat which reached to his heels. 

‘Hallo, Bole,’ grinned Mitch, 
cheerfully. “‘ How’s things? Any- 
thing fresh ?” 

‘Place seems to be growin’. Lot 
of visitors about. Holiday season, I 
spose. Good for business—I don’t 


think!” said Boler, indicating the - 


tramps. Even as he spoke another 
emerged from the Westley Inn wiping 
his mouth with the ball of his thumb 
and two more appeared round the 
corner. | 

** Well, this takes the cake! ’Ow 


‘many more of ’em-are comin’. Must 


be a fair at Ringwood, I s’pose.” 
Mitch turned on a magnificent speci- 
men who was lounging by.”’ 

*“.What’s on?” he asked. “ What 
you all comin’ this way for ?”’ 

“Nuthin,” answered the tramp, 
yawning, and’ moved on, scratching 
himself at the back. 

Boler called the dogs back from the 
man and gave Mitch a letter. 

“Postman left this at the cottage 
jest now,” he said. “* Wonder you ever 
got it at all, he told me. Wanted to 
knowif your friends was ’ard up for a 
bottle of ink! I said I didn’t know, 
but I could tell ’im somebody who 
was ’ard up for a bottle of beer, and 
that shut ’¢m up.” 

Mitch looked at the letter. The 
address was printed in 1ll-formed 
capitals on a cheap envelope, and 
read : 

‘© Mitch, 
‘* Ringford.”’ 

The post-mark was Princetown. 

‘““T don’t know as I was expectin’ 
any correspondence—bein’ incog- 
notoe, so to speak,” he said. ‘ ’Ow- 
ever He opened the envelope 
and pulled out a dirty piece of note- 
book paper. 

“Why, it’s from Canary Wing,” 
he said. “ You know. See ‘is 
address—Dartmoor. That’s where ’e 
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lives—I mean, where ’is jail is. 
Dartmoor Prison.’ He read the letter. 
Boler, craning over his. shoulder. 


ran something as follows :— 
Dartmoor. 

Five stretch soon slips by wot with good 
conduct an well behaved an dont you Forget it, 
mitch, tts old canare tellin you mind wot I told you 
dont you do ttinon me for wots mine or youl never 
stop betn sorre for it dead men tel no tals Ime 
growin older an work comes avd an I looks to 
vou to get wots mine I dont want to be ard on 
you Mitch, halves insted of quarter for vou I 
surprised at self so god nachered but I took a 
fance to you, matey. God elp you if you dont 
play fare old canare keeps ts word tf e swings 
for you an dont Forget it theres men knos can 
fel you for Gods sake send pustl orders for 
two quidd wen you get this letty ov I shell goe 
through 1t send ut to 

Here followed an address at Prince- 
town in the same clumsy printing as 
was on the envelope. , 

Under the address was printed: 


Enclose with the postal ovders a peace of 
writing paper with ** A present for my little 
grandson Jim from his loving granfather on 
his third birthday.” 


It was a curious document, but one 
with a significance that made the 
partners feel cold. It was like a 
feeble little wail out of hell—a weak, 
tenuous, far-off cry that only by the 
most ‘wonderful fortune had been 
heard at all. The partners were not 
given to subtle imaginings, but they 
could see the whole thing as though a 
plain statement of it blazed, poster- 
wise, on the opposite wall. They saw 
Canary, weighted with his sentence, 
moving sluggishly about with his 
pallid, shaven companions inside that 
stone anthill on Dartmoor; they saw 
him clumsily fawning on some accom- 
modating warder who was willing to 
sell him whatever comfort he might 
gain from the knowledge that his half- 
whining, half-truculent letter had 
been sent; they fancied him waiting 
anxiously in his cell for the news that 
the warder had received—under cover 
of his son, ‘ Jim’”—the two pounds 
that would save him, Canary, from 
the petty spite of his gaoler; and so 
they went off and spent a pound 
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apiece at the post-office for the sake 
of Canary who had told them of the 
silver. They laboured under no de- 
lusion that Canary was anything but 
a complete blackguard, but they paid 


-up silently—doubtless in the hope 


that if they were ever in peril of 
‘going through it,” someone would 
do the same for them. 

“But, damme! it don’t ’elp us 
forrard at all,” said Mitch, as they 
came out of the post-office. ‘‘ Ave 
you got any more clues, Boler ?” 

‘* Not yet—not yet,” said Mr. Mitey 
cautiously, “ but ’m buildin’ up and 
buildin’ up. Don’t you worry, old 
man. We ain’t so far off it now. 
You stick to it at the pub. It’s ’ere 
somewhere—I got a instinct it’s ’ere 
somewhere. And it’s ours—I’m as 
sure of that as I am that I eats. I 
’ad a dream » Suddenly someone 
spoke behind them. 

‘*'Where’s the Wesleen Chapel ’ere 
mate. Y’know?” They turned sud- 
denly and beheld yet another tramp. 

‘Why ?” asked Boler. “ You ain’t 
a chapel man.” The tramp looked 
virtuous. | 

“Yes, I am—strict chapel!” 

‘Well, then your ’art ought to tell 
you where the chapel is. Foller the 
promptin’s of your ’art and they'll 
lead you where you want to go,” said 
Mitch, sarcastically, indicating The 
Goat, another of the Ringford inns, 
opposite which they chanced to be 
standing. 

The tramp looked suspiciously at 
them, and then, muttering something 
about a civil answer to a civil ques- 
tion, moved on. 

The partners stared after him. 

“That’s funny—that’s dam’ funny,” 
said Boler, uneasily. ‘“ What does ’e 
want with the Wesleyan Chapel ? I’ve 
been to two or three of their last 
meetin’s there, and I ‘aven’t ’eard of 
anything there that’s likely to attract 
any bloomin’ tramps.” 
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“You don’t reckon they got any 
idee of the silver?” Mitch’s voice 
possessed a lining of anxiety. 

“Don’t see ’ow they can,” said 
Boler shortly. 

“Well, let’s stroll up as far as the 
chapel and see what’s ’appenin’, 
They’re all goin’ in the same direc- 
tion,”’ suggested Mitch. They started 
off as three more seedy vagabonds 


hove in sight down the street. " 
The sudden influx of tramps was 


becoming ¥ noticeable. People were 
standing at their doors here and there, 
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Boler came across one of the local 
J.P.’s on horseback, earnestly warn- 


_ ing a brace of the dejected visitors to 


clear out of the place if they were 
desirous of retaining their liberty. _ 

A little further on, the partners en- 
countered P.C. Hinxman wearing a 
worried look that did not suit him 
very well. 

“°Ello, ’Inxman! 
matter ?”’ asked Mitch. 

‘Time had softened the soreness of 
the defeat which Mitch had inflicted 
on the constable, and the two were 


What’s the 


“MR. MITCH COMPOSES A LETTER TO CANARY WING," 


audibly numbering them off as they 
passed, with a most ingenuous dis- 
regard for the tramps’ feelings. 

The partners stopped to comment 
upon it to old Ben Durdle, and Ben 
volunteered the information that he 
had seen at least sixty go past that 
morning. ‘All sorts and sizes they 
was—all sorts and shapes and sizes. 
Like a lot of bad-growed taties!” 
piped the old man, and wondered 
what things were coming to. 

By the doctor’s house, Mitch and 


in a fair way to becoming passably 
friendly. Moreover, the policeman 
cherished hopes that by friendliness 
and diplomacy he might one day 
succeed in persuading Mitch to dis- 
gorge a couple of the sovereigns the 
silverseeker had fined him on the 
night of his too precipitate arrest. 
But P.C. Hinxman was ever an in- 
different judge of character, 

“ Matter!” he said. “ Why, every 
dam’ tramp in the county seems to 
‘ave ’ad a notion to visit Ringford, 
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Three times I’ve been warned by 
private people to keep an eye on ’em, 
twice by the sergeant and twice by 
Mr. Lauder, the magistrate. ‘ Keep 
your eye on ’em!’ they says, and 
damme ! look where I will I can’t ’elp 
seein’ ’em.” He mopped his fore- 
head. 
of this place to-night,’ he said 
“hens and all. 
What can I do?  They’re only 
passin’ through, I s’pose. Must 
be a fair somewhere. What 
can I do? Mr. Crail’ll ’ave_ to 
bring out a pack of ’is dogs if 
things goes on like this — an’ ‘unt 
‘em out. I can’t do nothin’! I 
don’t mind a few, but when it 
comes to ’undreds—thousands—what 
can I do?” 

They advised him to take it coolly, 
and went on to the chapel. 

They were relieved to find only 
a half-dozen near that place of 
religious worship. These were 
sitting, apparently resting, on a 
grass-grown bank on the opposite 
site of the road. They drooped 


“They'll make a clean sweep ° 


I can’t do nothin’ ! 
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dingily among the greenery, smok- 
ing or sleeping. 

*““Not so bad,’ breathed Boler. 
“They’re only passing through the 
village.” 

Now at the top of the bank—it 
was a fairly steep slope—was a tall 
hedge, the boundary of a big twenty- 
acre field belonging to a farm whose 
limits ended on the edge of Ringford 
High Street. And it never occurred 
to Boler or Mitch that there might be 


‘a few tramps who had passed through 


the village and come back behind this 
hedge. It was as well for the peace 
of mind of the partners that they had 
no suspicion of this—for there were 
as least fifty of the ragged loafers 
sprawling comfortably behind the 
hedge on the brow of the sloping 
bank. They seemed to be waiting 
for something or somebody. | 

Mitch and his frend parted here, 
Boler heading for Crail’s to fetch and 
exercise another pair of the Great 
Danes, Mitch to compose a letter for 
Canary Wing, and to continue his 
paperhanging. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR TENT AND SOME TRIALS 


By IRENE DAVISON 


Illustrated by Hilda Hardy 


X JE all knew that we couldn’t 
\W go to the sea-side when 
_ August came, as most of 
the boys and girls at school 
did, but we ‘wished there was some 
way of spending the holidays to make 
them, different from the rest of the 
year. Father suggested that by way 
of a complete change we should be 
quite good for a week or two, but, 
as Dorothy said, we wanted a possible 
kind of plan, which, of coursé, 
Father’s wasn’t. Marjorie promised 
we should have as many picnics as 
we liked, but couldn’t think of any- 
thing newer than that, so in the end 
we decided to have a good time just 
in the usual way. Then when we’d 
made up our minds to that, Donald 
solved our question quite unthink- 
ingly. He had been reading a book 
about life in Western Canada, and 
got awfully excited about it. “TIT 
wish we could go to Canada and live 
ina tent!” he cried. 
| Jean clapped her hands. 
| ‘“* Hurrah! That’s the very thing, 
Donald. Let’s spend our holidays 
in a tent!” 


** Just like gipsies,” added Dorothy, 
who means to be a gipsy and live in 
a caravan with baskets round it when 
she grows up. ‘“‘And we'll have a 
dear little fire with sticks, won’t we ? ”’ 

‘And will you cook over it?” 
inquired Marjorie. 

‘“Oh, you must be a gipsy, too, and 
then you can do the cooking’ for us,”’ 
Donald decided at once, and though 
Marjorie protested at first that she 
wanted a holiday, too, she was really. 
quite ready to live in a tent with us. 

It was great fun getting ready. 
Father made only one rule, which 
was that we were not to sleep out of 
doors. We might go out in the 
morning as early as we liked, but we 
must come back to the house every 
night. He was too busy writing a 
new book to be a gipsy himself just 
then, he said, but he promised to 
spend Sundays with us. 

We didn’t know exactly where to 
pitch our camp. The orchard round 
Rosemary Cottage was nice, but then 
it was an everyday place, and we 
wanted everything to be as new as 
possible. The farmer who owns it, 
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however, came to our rescue when 
we told him what we were going to do. 

“Why, there’s a nice little patch 
of meadow land away behind ‘ The 
Towers,’ ”’ he said. ‘‘ The hay’s just 
carried, and it’s a quiet sort of spot, 
where no one’s likely to interfere with 
you. Of course, the back windows 
of ‘The Towers’ look over the field, 
. and the garden comes right down to 
the hedge, but I don’t suppose that’]l 
bother you much. Run away and 
have a look at it, sonny, and if it 
suits you, why, you're right welcome.” 

The field was 
just what we 
wanted, and we 
started carry- 
ing our things 
there that very 
day. Donald 
and I made the 
framework of © 
the tent with 
stakes, and the 
farmer lent us 
an old rick- 
cover to put, 
over it. We 
didn’t need 
much _ besides 
the tent, except 


a plate, and a 
big pan tocook : a 
in. We couldn’t 
get a nice round black pot, like the 
gipsies in pictures have, but Mar- 
jorie thought it would be more con- 
venient, perhaps, to have something 
with a handle. 

As soon as the tent was ready, we 
' began to camp at once, and had a 
ripping time. Donald and I shot 
two bears the very first afternoon, 
and were just going to get caught in 
a cyclone when Marjorie called out 
that tea was ready, so we put it off 
for another time. 

There was a dear little stream 


a mug each and ag 
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running along one side of the meadow, 
and Majorie said we- boys must fetch 
all the water that was wanted. We 
used an old square biscuit tin for a 
bowl. Marjorie wanted to bring the 
ordinary one, but they don’t have 
proper things in real camps, Donald 
said, so he begged a milk-biscuit tin 
from the village shop, and we pre- 
tended it had once held part of our 
provisions. 

I went down to the brook for water 
to wash up the tea-things, while 
Donald stamped out the ashes of out 
fire, and when 
I came back, 
the others were 
all staring hard 
at the hedge. 

“There’s 
someone laugh- 
ing at us,”’ said 
Jean, indig: 
\ nantly. — 

Marjorie went 
closer to the 
hedge, and 
peeped through, 
then she laugh- 
ed as well. 

““T want to 
come and 
play,” 1 heard 
someone say. 
~- “It’s the 

little girl from 
‘The Towers’!” said Jean. “How 
jolly!”’ 

We had often seen her out with the 
nurse : a pretty child who must 
have had no end of a good time, 
‘because she had a goat-chaise, and a 
jolly grey donkey, and a white pony 
to ride, and a heap of dolls that 
Dorothy wished were hers. She 
never had any other children with 
her, and we thought perhaps Mrs. 
Langham—that’s her mother—didn’t 
like her to play with anyone else, 
We must have been mistaken, though, 
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for just then Mrs. Langham herself 
came up to the hedge. 

“I wonder if you would let Stella 
join your game ? ” she asked Marjorie, 
and, of course, Marjorie said ‘yes’ 
at once. She knew we wanted 
another cowboy in the camp; not 
that Stella looked much like a cow- 
boy in a very fnily muslin frock 
decorated with 


lace. Donald 
found aie weak 
place in the hedge, 


and broke away 
the branches till 
there was a hole 
big enough for 
Stella to creep 
through. She 
jumped for joy 
when she saw the 
tent. 

“Let’s play 
houses !”’ she said, 
at once, and never 
seemed to doubt 
we would do just 
what shesaid. It 
was rather a tame 
kind of game, 
when we wanted 
to be in acyclone, 
but Stella seemed 
to enjoy it. She 
had to go home 
to bed earlier than 
we did; but still, 
there was no time 
left for a cyclone 
then. 

“I hope’ she 
won’t want to play with us again,” 
said Donald gloomily, but about ten 
o’clock next morning Stella scram- 
bled through the hedge again, in 
‘another clean fluffy white frock. 
Jean and Donald and I were busy 
beating back a terrible prairie fire, 
so we were as black as she was 
white. 
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‘* Naughty boys,” scolded Stella at 
once. ‘‘ Bates has just lit that bon- 
fire. He’ll be dreadfully cross!” 

We didn’t mind that, because 
Bates had no business to light bonfires 


in other people’s fields, but Stella 


kept on scolding till we had to stor 

‘* Let’s play houses,”’ she said next. 
However, Donald and I went ofi to 
chase a_ great 
black buffalo in 
the next field, and 
very soon Jean 
followed us. 

** Stella says you 
mustn’t chase that 
poor cow,”’ laugh- 
ed Jean, but all 
the same _ she 
joined us and we 
had a splendid 
time. We didn’t 
hurt the cow — I 
mean the buffalo 
—either, only 
drove it into 
different corners 
quite gently. 

When we got 
back to camp 
Stella was playing 
with Dorothy’s 
doll, and Dorothy 
was. watching her 
in a very fright- 
ened way, because 
Isabella’s eyes 
have never been 
very safe since 
I poked them in 
accidentally, even 
though Marjorie glued them as well 
as she could. A horrible sight met . 
us. In front of the tent was a neat 
little table, with a white cloth, and 
dinner was set out on it. 

Marjorie looked at us with a frown 
which meant we mustn’t say any- 
thing. 

“‘Isn’t it kind of Mrs. Langham to 
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send us this nice table?” she said 
hastily, but, though her face was 
quite solemn, I am sure there was a 
sort of twinkle in her eyes. 

“It’s for you to keep,” said Stella, 
benevolently, and luckily she didn’t 
notice that no one said “thank you.” 

Somehow the table spoilt our dinner 
that day. There were no chairs, of 
course, so we had to jump up and 
down whenever anything was wanted. 
Yet even that was better than what 
happened later. Mrs. Langham her- 
self came out to the camp that evening, 
as we were all | 
having supper. 

““Why, a table 
isno use by itself, 
is it?” she said. 
** IT will send some 
chairs across 
to-morrow. We 
have some small 
ones that would 
just do. Are those 
mugs enamel? ”’ 
she went on. They 
were, because no 
one would think 
of camping with 
proper china. We 
wanted real tin {0 
ones, but Marjorie _ 
wouldn’t hear of . 
that. 

“Now, Bates 
shall bring you some pretty cups and 
saucers as well,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Langham. 
afraid of breaking them: you can 
have plenty of others if you do.” 

“It is very good of you,” Marjorie 
said, trying to look pleased, but 
I’m afraid the rest ofus didn’t appear 
very grateful. Fancy a tent with 
chairs’ and a table and cups and 
' saucers,!, 

-“ Let’s move to the orchard,” said 
Donald, as we went home that night. 
Marjorie shook her head. Mrs. 


“ SOMEHOW THE TABLE SPOILT OUR DINNER THAT DAY.” 


““Oh, you needn’t be > 
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Langham had been talking to her 
about Stella, and seemed ever so 
grateful to us for playing with her. 
It appeared that Stella had been ill, 
and wasn’t getting better as quickly 
as she ought to, and the doctor had 
said she must play about with other 
children. Mrs. Langham said we had 
done her more good already than all 
the medicine she had taken, so 
Marjorie thought we ought to be as 
good to Stella as we possibly could. 

We did try our best, but sometimes 
it was dreadful, because she couldn’t 

make-believe a 
bit, and the only 
game she cared 
to play was 
“houses,” while 
we wanted to 
forget all about 
them. Then she 
begged a Turkey 
rug from her 
G=mother to put 
down on the floor 
of the tent, and 
that was the last 
straw. 

“It proves the 
truth of the say- 
ing, ‘Be careful 
not to entertain 
strangers un- 
awares,’” said 
Donald. “I won’t 
camp any more while Stella’s there.” 

Marjorie begged us to try just one 
more day, so we did. Stella appeared 
in the morning with seven dolls and 
their perambulator, and the nurse 
followed with a big armful of 
cushions. 

‘‘ Mother sent the cushions for you 
to sit on,” said Stella, happily, 
‘because she thinks the grass might 
be damp,” and once more Marjorie 
acted the heroine, and thanked her. 
‘* And Mother is going to take you all 
to Bognor, when we go to-morrow !”’ 
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We didn’t believe this, though, till 
Mrs. Langham asked us herself. 

‘You have done Stella so much 
good,” she said, “‘ and I am sure she 
would enjoy being at the sea-side 
much more if you were with her ! ” 

At first it sounded splendid. One 
could have such jolly times, and 
build no end of forts, by the sea! 

Stella hugged Jean affectionately. 

‘‘We can play such lovely houses 
in the sand,” she said blissfully, then 
we looked at each other, and remem- 
bered. There wouldn’t be any pirates 
or smugglers where Stella was. 

“Thank you very, very .much,”’ 
said Marjorie, earnestly, “ but I am 
sure Father couldn’t spare us. You 
see, we are always together, and he’d 
be dreadfully tonely without us.” 

We all went down to the station to 
see Mrs. Langham and Stella off, and 
felt rather sneaky when Mrs. Lang- 
ham kissed us all, and said how kind 
we were. 
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“Now, if there is anything you 
want to make the tent comfortable, 
dears, be sure to ask for it. There 
are a lot of Japanese parasols you 
might like, and a nice little oil stove 
that would boil the kettle much 
quicker than a wood fire, which is 
smoky at the best of times, isn’t 
it ? 9... 

Luckily the train whistle blew then, 
so we didn’t need to answer. We 
waved our handkerchiefs till the train 
was out of sight, then, even Marjorie 
sighed with relief. We went 
back to the camp as quickly as we 
could, and began to pack up. We 
folded up the table and the chairs, 
and stacked them in a heap, and the 
smaller things, like cups and saucers, 
we [rolled in the Turkey rug. 
When we had finished, Donald 
turned three somersaults one after 
the other. 

** Hurrah !”’ he cried. 
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fPT"HE man was lonely. He sat 

apart from others, and gazed 

idly and without interest 

upon all that passed and re- 
passed before him. Vaguely he 
noticed the occupants of carriages 
as they rolled by. No one bowed to 
him. He was forgotten. The occa- 
sional ripples of laughter and snatches 
of vapid small talk he overheard 
irritated him, as did the piping of 
fledglings and the purring of all 
Nature on this early summer day. 
He had pictured it so differently. 
He had expected pity, and then for- 
giveness for the wanderer now re- 
turned. 


“It is only five years,” he thought. 
Five years! Five days after he went 
they remembered him not. London’s 
memory looks ahead and strives to 
forget the past. 

The man’s story as he knew it was 
the sequence of factors of all mistaken 
lives—thoughtless folly, pride and 
self-pity. Five years before the ball 
of life’s pleasures had lain at his 
feet. With youth, riches and a 
popular wife, Fortune had little left 
to bestow. Thoughtlessly he had 
juggled with his gifts. While he 
spun his wife round before a circle 
of admiring friends he was innocently 
concerned in the gyrations of another 
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woman behind his back. One day 
he had bungled. His wife accepted 
misrepresentations of others and 
formed misapprehensions of her own. 
False pride forbade him to question 
or combat the accusations which 
followed. He hoarded his pity for 
himself and then marvelled at the 
parsimony of others. Slowly they 
drifted apart. Then the time came 
when they were not within hailing 
distance and his wife heard only the 
voices of others. He went away and 
stayed. From country to country 
he travelled, hugging his pity. He 
judged himself from within and others 
from without. Then as the years 
rolled by pity grew stale and would 
not suffice, and his mind grew 
crabbed through long feeding upon 
itself. He determined to shake 
it off. A restless energy seized him. 
He scoured the back-waters of the 
earth in search of fresh food for his 
brain. But upon the peaks of un- 
named mountains, and in the solitude 
of unknown lands his self-pity awaited 
his arrival, Then one night the 
thought came to him—he would 
return. With almost frantic haste 
he raced across. continents. He 
arrived, and the impulse had spent 
itself. He was at a loss what to do. 
The first evening he spent alone 
in his hotel, cautiously fingering the 
levers which governed the currents 
of his former life. He intended to 
let himself -be discovered. But al- 
though he saw many whom he knew 
not one recognised him or spread 
abroad the news of the find. He 
was piqued, and his pride suffered 
keenly. The following morning he 
rose early and roamed through the 
familiar streets, amazed to find 
things so unaltered. Habit re- 
asserted itself, and unconsciously his 
footsteps led him into the Park. A 
solitary chair—outwardly as_ the 
others yet strangely apart and dif- 
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ferent—drew him as like unto like. 
He hesitated, and then sat down. 

Why didn’t someone come and 
speak to him, he wondered. One 
swift glance of amazed recognition 
would have melted the coating of 
ice in which his nature was encysted. 
But though his name was stored 
away in the very back of their minds, 
the gaunt and tanned face stirred 
no passer’s recollection. 

Something soft and _ yielding, 
something peculiar struck his ankle. 
He looked up quickly and with hope. 
Had someone come to him? There 
was no one there. Before him the 
open carriages rolled by—the foot- 
path was now more crowded but no 
one looked his way. He bent and 
examined his ankle with a critical 
stare. There was no mark on the 
glossy boot. Ah! His eye lighted 
upon something brightly coloured 
beneath his chair. He stretched forth 
his hand and picked it up. It was 
a child’s ball, large and ornamented 
with gaudy and libellous pictures of 
military heroes. He turned it round 
and round in his hand and wondered 
whence it came. Standing before 
him, some six yards distant, was a 
child, with the toe of one tiny shoe 
resting upon the toe of the other. 
Her head was bent forward, and she 
shot occasional shy and questioning 
glances at the man from under her 
lowered brow. Their eyes met and 
the child smiled. The man held out 
the ball between his hands and 
wrinkled his forehead interrogatively. 
The child approached cautiously, and 
the red tip of her tongue was out- 
lined on the soft white of her upper 
lip. 

“IT hope you’re not angry?” she 
lisped. 

66 Angry ? 99 

“Yes, angry with me for 2 

‘“No. Do you know I have been 
waiting for you?” He placed his 
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hand gently upon (the child's 
shoulder. 

An incredulous smile hovered over 
the child’s face. 

“Oh, yes, Ihave. I’ve been look- 
ing for you for five years.” a 

“Five years?” echoed the child. 
“ Why, I’m only five years old.” 

He smiled at her wonder. 

“Do you know where I have been 
to look for you?” 

The child shook her head. 

“Well, first of all I looked in all 
the crowds for you. At nights I 
would go to the theatres and to the 
restaurants in all the big cities. 
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You were there, but you were so 
tiny, and everybody else wanted 
you, too, that nobody would spare 
you for a moment. I used to’sit 
all by myself and watch you, hoping 
you would see me. But no, you 
never looked my way. Then I_went 
and waited in all the quiet places. 


Sometimes I met you, but just when I 


felt I wanted to know you most, my 

pride would not let me come and 

speak to you. One day... I saw 
ou in the distance, and... .” 
“Why didn’t you call me 2” 
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“Call! No, if people call for 
you, you get frightened and run 
away.” 

““T never run away,” said the 
child, reproachfully. ‘‘ But you don’t 
know my name; so you couldn’t 
call to me.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

‘** What is it, then ?”’ 

“Sympathy.” 

““Sympathy!”’ repeated the child. 
‘‘ There, I thought you had made a 


mistake. My name’s notSympathy, 
it’s Aileen.” 
“ Aileen!”? The man’s grasp 


tightened on the child’s shoulder. 
He looked searchingly into her face. 
“* Aileen what ? ” 

The child told him. 

The man’s face paled, and. his 
heart thumped painfully. 

“Where is your mother?” he 
asked, huskily. 

“There, look!’’ The child raised 
her arm and pointed to a solitary 
figure seated some distance off. 

Then for long the man sat in 
silence and gazed at the woman. 
The child stood in wonder by his 
side. How strange he was she 
thought. So different from the 
other men who had ever spoken to 
her. He looked so kind; she liked 
him, felt as if they were old, old 
friends, although she _ did _ not 
understand the funny things he 
said. 
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‘“Won’t you come and speak to 
mamma? She is so lonely.” The 
child gazed questioningly up into his 
face. 

** Lonely ? ” 

“Yes. She has no one to speak 
to. She is waiting for daddy. He 
went away before I was born. Every 
morning we come into the Park and 
wait for him. Mamma says he will 
come back some day. Perhaps you 
have seen him. and can tell her where 
he is. Yes, do come, please,” said 
the child, pleadingly, as she caught 
hold of the sleeve of his coat. 

For a few moments the man 
battled with his pride. Then smother- 
ing the child’s’ tiny hand in his own, 
they went together to the lonely 
woman. 

It was the child who spoke. 

““Mamma, I’ve brought a gentle- 
man to speak to you.” 

The man stood with bowed head. 

The child looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

“Why don’t you speak ? ” 

Then slowly the man raised his 
head and gazed full into the eyes of 
the woman. 

** Aileen ? ”’ he whispered. 

And the woman understood. The 
light of joy was in her eyes. Stooping, 
she raised the child and placed her 
in the man’s arms. 

** Aileen,” she murmured, “ your 
daddy has come back.” 
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GERMANY AND WAR 
By ROBERT BARR 


~ and settle these two outstanding 
questions between Germany and 
ourselves :—Is Germany pre- 
paring to fight us ? And will she undo 
us ? 

Everyone must admit that these 
are rather important for both coun- 
tries. My friends, the enterprising 
journalists, go to Berlin and interview 
important personages, from the Em- 
peror downwards, and, therefore, at 
first sight, it would seem that these 
newspaper men possess an advantage 
over me, because I cannot recollect 
at this moment that I am intimately 
acquainted with any monarch on 
earth. It must be confessed, also, 
that in any real despotic country, 
such as the German Empire, or the 
United States of America, the political 
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leaders can bring on war if they like. 
On several occasions the German 
Emperor has very nearly launched a 
war, now with France, now with 
Great Britain, and it will be remem- 
bered that the late Grover Cleveland, 
when he was President of the United 
States, took his country by the scruff 
of the neck, and entirely unassisted, 
brought it face to face with a war for 
which, as was seen afterwards, that 
country was ridiculously unprepared. 
Theoretically, America is a country 
governed by the people, but in prac- 
tice not even Germany endures such 
despotism, as the act of Grover Cleve- 
land showed. Perhaps some day a 
writer will arise on the other side of 
the Atlantic who will prove to citizens 
American their complete helplessness 
in the hands both of the politician 
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and the millionaire. I would do this 
myself, were it not that I am busy 
and must write ‘“ The Idlers’ Club ” 
every month. 

The only potentate in Europe en- 
dowed with the drastic power of an 
American President, is the Emperor 
William, and he could bring on war 
to-morrow if he wished to do so. 
Without enjoy- 
ing his personal 
acquaintance, I 
regard him as an 
honest and 
honourable man, 
cursed with an 
impetuousness so 
human that ,all 
we persons of 
imperfect temper 
must find our- 
selves rather in 
sympathy with 
him. He is the 
Theodore Roose- 
velt of Europe, 
but not nearly 
so hot-headed as 
Teddy. I am 
convinced, ;from 
talking to nearly 
everybody in the 
Empire who can 
understand my 
lingo, that if 
Germany were a 
republic, the Em- 
peror William, 
running for the 
presidential 
office, and de- 
pending upon the popular vote, would 
defeat overwhelmingly any man who 
opposed him. They are proud of 
their Emperor in Germany, who re- 
presents the ambitions, the desire for 
progress of the whole nation; yet 
there seems to exist a constant uneasy 
fear of him and a universal appre- 
hension of what he will do next. 
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I should be very sorry to see a war 
between the two countries, because 
they give you a mid-day meal on 
board the Rhine steamers which is so 
excellent and so satisfactory that I 
don't like to allow a year to pass 
without partaking of one. It costs 
three shillings, and they call it 
mittagessen, though they should term 
it a banquet. 

Iamcompelled 
to admit, how- 
ever, that Ger- 
many would be 
the better for a 
right-down regu- 
lar drubbing, for 
the German 
abroad whom 
you. meet = in 
France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and Hol- 
land, has com- 
pletely ousted 
the Englishma 
from his proud 
position of being 
the most objec- 
tionable tourist 
who travels. The 
German is loud- 
voiced, over- 
bearing, and in 
other respects 
thoroughly ob- 
jectionable. Be- 
fore the victory 
over France, and 
even for some 
years after it,the 
travelling German was a charming, 
well-informed individual, who went 
through various countries with in- 
vestigating spectacles and rigid eco- 
nomy. Now he seems to be well 
supplied with funds, and if he is still 
economical, it is a matter of habit, 
rather than of necessity. 

When the express which leaves 
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Lausanne at I1.25 a.m. arrives at the 
well-managed station of the Swiss 
capital, passengers for Interlaken 
must change to another train. The 
Interlaken train enters Berne station 
at the same time as the Lausanne 
schnell-zug, but there is no need torush 
for it. It rests there for an hour, 
and as this is the hour of lunch, you 
may enjoy a good meal in the station 
dining-room, feeling secure of your 
seat on the left-hand side of the train 
by placing your handbag upon it, and 
your valise in the rack above. 

This was what I 
did, but on return- 
ing well. fed and 
happy, I found that 
a somewhat resplen- 
dent German officer 
had not only taken 
my place, but had 
flung my baggage 
out upon the plat- 
form. The Swiss 
trains are constructed 
after the American 
fashion, with a pas- 
sage running down 
the middle of the 
car, a seat for two 
facing another seat 
for two, thus form- 
ingsnug little alcoves 
that are admirable 
for the holding of 
four persons, and 
as the officer had 
three military friends with him, 
whose vocality animated the car- 
riage with strenuous diction, per- 
haps the Lieutenant, or whatever 
his rank was, may have felt himself 
justified in thus unceremoniously 
evicting me during my absence in the 
dining-room ; but, not being a patient 
long-suffering person, I protested that 
the corner seat was mine, and asked 
the officer to remove himself. He 
replied that there were other seats on 
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the train, that his was a party of fouT 
who wished to travel together, and 
that I could enjoy my choice of what- 


ever section of cushion was vacant in 


that or any other carriage, which, of 
course, was quite true. 

It is a reasonable contention that 
one selfish man should not play dog 
in the manger when the convenience 
of four other persons is concerned, 
and without at all excusing my de- 
plorable indifference to the desires of 
the quartette for social communion, I 
should like to say on my own behalf 

-. °. that af ‘the. request 
had been made to 
me before the bag 
named after an 
English statesman 
was thrown out on 
a Swiss railway plat- 
form, I would cheer- 
fully have complied 
with it. 
indignity to the Glad- 
stone bag which had 
been my faithful 
companion during 
many journeys, 
brought to the front 
that nasty dogged- 
ness: which a man 
acquires by being 
born in Scotland. 

I dimly remember- 
ed that a party of my 
forebears, who dis- 
gti liked work as much 
as I do, while each member of the 
company was as poverty - stricken 
as Iam myself, had followed James II. 
to France, and he, having neither em- 
ployment for them, nor cash to pay 
them when they accomplished any 
odd jobs of throat-cutting on his 


‘ behalf, advised the Scottish legion to 


fend for itself. France being a friendly 
country—there has been: an entente 
cordial between France and Scotland 
for centuries—the exiled Scots 
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marched peacefully from Paris to the 
Rhine, crossed that romantic river in 
spite of opposition, fell on the Ger- 
mans hip and thigh, and possessed 
themselves of the luggage the flying 
defenders left behind them, thus 
settling the question of who owned 
the railway seat. 

Alas! times have changed, and the 
descendant of the Scottish legion that 
day in Berne was compelled to admit 
that he could not eject four stalwart 
German officers from the enclave they 
had captured by force majeure, there- 
fore in a supine manner he appealed 
to the law, placed his case before the 
guard of the train, who, however, re- 
fused to tackle the Germans, pointing 
out, as they did, that there were 
plenty of vacant single seats on the 
train, to any one of which he politely 
offered to conduct me. On my re- 
fusing this compromise, he shrugged 
his shoulders at my unreasonableness, 
and hurried away as if on urgent 
business to a distant part of the 
station, well out of the firing line. 

The Germans laughed, and the 
other occupants of the carriage smiled, 
as I humbly took up my luggage and 
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placed it in a rack above a single 
vacant seat, into which I sank. It 
was still ten minutes to two thirty- 
five, when the train was timed to leave 
for Interlaken. Much can be accom- 
plished in ten minutes. Apparently 
defeated, but not so in reality, I said 
to myself : 

“IT have hitherto tried legitimate 
warfare ; now I will show you four 
sons of guns the meaning of the word 
strategy.” 

I rose, went out upon the platform, 
and accosted the obliging porter who 
in the first instance had placed my 
bag to secure me a corner on the left- 
hand side. I had tipped him well 
and from him alone did I receive 
sympathy. He expressed to me pri- 
vately his opinion of the Germans, 
but in tones so carefully modulated 
that they reached no ears but my 
own. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Isaid. ‘‘ Do 
you happen to speak German ? ”’ 

He informed me that all Swiss 
north of Berne spoke German like 
Hohenzollerns. 

“Does this carriage ever go to 
Bale ?”’ 
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Frequently, he had no doubt, al- 
though it was bound for Interlaken 
with this train. 

‘“ Then,” said I, “‘ the exclamation 
I ask from you will be quite accurate. 
As soon as I have reached my seat 
inside, thrust your head through the 
end door, and shout in vigorous 
German: ‘This carriage goes to 
Bale!’ ”’ 

The railway servant looked frigh- 
tened, glancing up and down the plat- 
form to be certain that no one else 
heard so outrageous a proposal. 

‘““T dare not,” he whispered. 

“Tt will be quite safe,” I assured 
him. “The moment you have de- 
livered this really accurate piece of 
information, get down on the other 
side of the train and disappear among 
the throng in the station. Think of 
William Tell and the Austrians. Re- 
member the Lion of Lucerne and the 
French. Show the courage of your 
country, and here is a fat five-franc 
piece as the spoils of war.” 

With that I slipped the stout coin 
into his hand, and mounted once more 
the carriage steps. He had not pro- 
mised, but he performed. A sten- 


torlan voice roared something 
like— 

‘““Geschlossen umpstagen Lagerbter 
tunnerduffel nach Basel!” 

There was instant panic throughout 
the car, for we were close on the time 
of leaving. Everyone, except myself, 
grabbed his hand-baggage, and rushed 
for the end doors. I picked up my 


belongings and occupied the corner 


~seat which I considered belonged to 


me. Several excited railway officials 
rushed up and quieted the throng, 


ordering them back into _ their 
places. The original - disturber 
of the peace had vanished into 
thin air. 


The party of four standing in the 
passage stormed vociferously, and for 
a moment I thought I would be 
evicted by force, but the train began 
slowly to move out. One official 
came along, and then another, but I 
sat tight and said nothing except 
** Nix verstay,’ or “ Nay compranny 
paw,’ depending on which language 
was addressed to me, and at last, 
under the beseechment of the officials, 
the four departed into a forward 
carriage, leaving me the man in 
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possession, but decidedly the most 
unpopular person on the train. 

No. When I wish to learn the 
opinion of Germany, I don’t go to 
Berlin, and mix with the giddy whirl 
of the court, as is done by that stal- 
wart horny-handed representative of 
the working-class, Winston Churchill ; 
or that haughty aristocrat, so typical 
of the pride of our ancient nobility, 
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Lloyd George. I take a trip up or 
down my beloved Rhine, on a slow 
boat that stops everywhere. I get off 
here and there as caprice or the 
medieval timbered beauty of some 
unfrequented village dictates, and I 
talk with everyone, high or low, who 
will converse with me. If during a 
casual conversation with a man I 
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surmise that his genuine opinions on 
political matters are of value, I en- 
deavour to make him angry, having a 
gift in that direction, and thus I 
learn much that is concealed from 
polite people. 

A few weeks ago I sat in the front 
gravelled garden of a hotel unfre- 
quented by the English, in a town 
which is rarely visited by them. It 
is the habit of writers on matters of 
travel to expatiate on the attraction 


_ of some spot which they know the 


general public has never heard of, 
much less seen. This gives the 
author a very superior air, and makes 
the rest of us feel that we have 
neglected our opportunities. 

I shall not adopt this literary 
method in speaking of Bingen, be- 
cause it is an important place, with 
upwards of ten thousand inhabitants, 
and I daresay many of my country- 
men have visited it. Its name is well 
known chiefly through that poem 
whose verse ends : 

For I was born at Bingen, 

Fair Bingen on the Rhine. 
written by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, I 
think. 

I never stepped off at Bingen before, 
although I had often admired it from 
the steamer’s deck, passing up or 
down. A thorough inspection of the 
town during the evening of one day 
and the morning of the next, leads 
me to the conclusion that the place 
is hardly worth a visit, because of the 
devastations of the French and the 
Germans. In the first place, the 
French by fire and sword wiped 
Bingen off the map; therefore there 
are no very old houses to be dis- 
covered, 

A still more appalling disaster has 
occurred since 1871, when German 
prosperity has partially rebuilt and 
greatly enlarged the town, employing 
for that purpose German architecture 
of the last thirty years, which is 
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probably the most deplorable on the 
face of the earth. Even the American 
sky-scrapers possess a dignity denied 
to the German building of to-day. As 


Gilbert did not say : 
Art stopped short 
With the cultivated court, 
Of the Emperor William Two.: 


In the old days the German was 
content to build himself a house, and 
the half-timbered buildings of the 
Rhine and the ancient edifices of 
towns like Heidelberg and Nurem- 
burg are supremely beautiful. To-day, 
when he builds himself a dwelling, he 
must make that edifice show that he 
has money to burn, as they remark 
out west. For instance, the fine old 
city of Coblenz has developed a west- 
end on the north of it, as one might 
say, that is a model of garish expen- 
sive, artless architecture. Chicago is 
an Oxford compared with it. 

At Bingen, a new Town Hall has 
been constructed of an ancient ruined 
castle, and as they appear to have 
followed the lines of the old structure, 
the effect is not at all bad. This 
stronghold is surrounded by lovely 
gardens, from which you obtain won- 
derful views of the Rhine, and the 
Niederwald opposite, with the famous 
Rheingau away to the right,. cele- 
brated all over the world for its wine. 

Directly opposite Bingen rises the 
great national monument, and in 
studying that erection, you begin to 
gather some idea of the defiant atti- 
tude of Modern Germany. It belongs 
to the period of the ‘“Griinderzeit”’: 
that is to say, to the time since ’7I, 
when Germany began to produce 
millionaires by the score. The taste 
of the Griinderzeit is for size—every- 
thing colossal. Size is the distinctive 
feature of the Niederwald Monument 
as it is of Bartholdy’s statue in New 
York Harbour; but one is a memo- 
rial to war, and the other a com- 
memoration of liberty. The Western 
mass of bronze invites and welcomes 
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all nations; the eastern bids them 
come on if they dare. The figure of 
Germania is thirty-three feet high, 
and she holds, not a torch to en- 
lighten the world, but a huge sword, 
wreathed with victory-proclaiming 
laurel. From the base of the pedestal 
to the tip of the helmet is one hundred 
and eleven feet. 

Yet all in all, I do not think this 
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metal woman is so blatant as Emperor 
William the First, in copper, further 
down the river, at the junction of the 
Moselle with the Rhine. The eques- 
trian figure of the Emperor is forty- 
five feet high, and the figure of an 
angel, or something of that sort, who 
walks beside the horse, is thirty feet 
high. Griinderzeit again in excelsis. 
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Looking up at this grandiose, flam- 
boyant denkmal, as the Germans call 
it, one cannot help being impressed 
by its colossal size, and one’s his- 
torical sense is stimulated by its 
unique situation. On its left flows the 
muddy Rhine, and on the other side, 
and in front, the clear waters of the 
Moselle. The beautiful valley of the 
Moselle has for centuries been the run- 


GATE TOWER OF THE WALLED VILLAGE OF DAUSENAU. TWO 
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way of the French into Germany, so 
much so that the patois of the inhabi- 
tants iseven to-day an odd mixture of 
French and German. ‘“ Kommen 
sie hier, vite, vite!” you will hear a 
Moselle woman say to her child. 
William I. in copper has drawn his 
enormous horse across this run-way 
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of the enemy, and stands perpetual 
guard beneath the shadow of Ehren- 
breitstein, the Gibraltar of the Rhine. 

Under the influence of Griinderzeit, 
not only has art fled affrighted from 
Germany, but humour seems to have 
departed with her. And yet in this, 
very town of Coblenz there stands a 
century-old monument,beautiful in its 
very simplicity and commonplace- 
ness, which is to my mind the most 
humorous denkmal in existence. It is 
called the Castorbrunnen, and was 
erected of plain stone in 1812, to 
commemorate the French campaign 
against Russia. When the Russian 
general, St. Priest, chasing the French 
home again, saw this monument, he 
did not destroy it, nor place upon it a 
bronze Russian shaking his fist at 
France, but merely, with exquisite 
irony, carved underneath the French 
inscription words in the same lan- 
guage, to this effect :-— 

‘Seen and approved by the com- 
mander of the Russians, in the town 
of Coblenz.” 

Even on the slow boat, the journey 
down the Rhine is not the romantic 
pleasure it was when I first knew that 
river. It is saddening to think that 
the only thing which has kept the 
Rhine from being as crowded with 
factories as is the River Maas, for five 
or six miles on either side of Liege, is 
the fact that the value of the grapes 
is so great that it will not pay to 
destroy the vineyards in order to put 
up modern commercial buildings. Yet 
the factories now far outnumber the 
old castles. The grand old medizval 
schloss of Marksburg, which is the 
only ancient stronghold on the Rhine 
not in ruins, or spoiled by restoration, 
has been turned into a beer saloon, 
and the tall chimneys within sight as 
you gaze up at Marksburg are more 
prominent than the ancient turrets. 
Even from the vineyards of Marks- 
burg itself, lone chimneys mse frcm 
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out the ground, and belch forth 
smoke; so I suppose there must be 
mines, or concealed factories under- 
neath the Marksburg hills. 

Among all the people I talked with, 
I found not one that hated France, 
nor did I find one that liked England. 
Apparently none of them wanted war 
with either nation, but, nevertheless, 
none doubted that Germany could 
thrash both countries combined. 
Several, indeed, professed a _ con- 
fidence that the German Navy could, 
even at the present moment, defeat 
ours, the basis of this belief being that 
their ships were more modern, and as 
one may say, more compact than ours. 
An illustration was given me of the 
Japanese and Russian navies, where 
the latter greatly outnumbered on 
paper the ships of the former, but the 
Japanese boats were all of the same 


class, forming a compact fighting force. . 


A great impression seems to have been 
made on the German mind by the de- 
plorable dispute between high officers 
of the British Navy, which took place 
in public during the German Em- 
peror’s recent visit to England. They 
believe there is dissension in our naval 
ranks, combined with a general in- 
efficiency and lack of discipline, quite 
equalling that which honeycombed 
the Russian Navy. If this belief 
very generally obtains in Germany, 
it would seem to constitute an 
element of danger similar to the 
universal idea held on the Con- 
tinent a few years ago, that Britain 
would not fight while Queen Victoria 
lived. 

One piece of information which I 
have never seen in print came to me 
in a casual conversation, and on after- 
enquiry I found that the circumstance 
was by no means isolated. A well- 
set-up, and extremely intelligent busi- 
ness man of thirty-five or thereabouts, 
an excellent specimen of humanity at 

its best, caused me to wonder if his 
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athletic bearing was due to military 
training. 

-“* How long were you in the army ?”’ 
I asked. 

““T have never been in the army,” 
he replied. 

“How did you escape military 
service ? I thought it was universal ?” 

“IT was not needed. Our army is 
already large enough, and the autho- 
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rities notified me thatI would not be 
called upon.”’ 

This set me thinking, and further 
investigation indicated that many 
young men are let off, not because 
the army is large enough, but from 
motives of economy. The person I 
refer to is a commercial traveller in a 
large way, who speaks English like a 
native, and who periodically visits 
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country opposed to her. If you wish 

to get at the vital difference between 
the German nation of to-day and 
Germany of 1870, turn up the pic- 
tured pages of history, and contem- 
plate the stern, smooth-shaven, clear- 
cut face of General Von Moltke, and 
see in its firm lines the results of an 
abstemious life, whose every hour has 
been given to thought, to study, and 
to work. Then examine the pages of 
our illustrated papers several months 
old, and view the dissipated face of 
the Von Moltke of to-day, involved in 
a loathsome scandal. 

Germany’s officers are pleasure- 
loving, arrogant, ignorant and in- 
competent, and if as has been hinted, 
the Emperor William is to be his own 
commander-in-chief, an amateur 


THE LEANING TOWER AT DAUSENAU, QUITE AS GROGGY AS THAT 
AT PISA, BUT NOT SO CELEBRATED, THE SCHOOL OPPOSITE 
HAS: JUST BEEN DISMISSED, 
this country for the purpose of ob- 
taining orders for a large firm of 
manufacturers, and so, nowadays, 
when a young man shows great 
aptitude for the bringing in of money 
to Germany, he is excused from 

military service. 

I shall now sum up my own im-' 
pressions on the subject of a German 
war with this country, or with any 
other. These impressions are merely 
those of an unimportant man in the 
street, who has travelled through a 
limited section of Germany, and they 
may, therefore, be of very little value. 

If Germany encounters in hostility 
a capable country like Japan, she will 
meet with the greatest disaster that 
history records. Her army, efficiently 
led, could probably conquer any 
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painter, an amateur architect, an 
amateur sculptor, an amateur author, 
and, in the view of experts, quite 
contemptible in any one of these de- 
partments of activity, what hope of 
success is there for Germany in real 
war with such a commander-in-chief, 
aided by subordinates who excel only 
in pride ? 

William has surrounded himself 
from the first with syco- 
phants. Meritseems to 
have little influence on 
aman’s advancement, 
so far as the Court is 
concerned. He has 
shown himself about 
the worst judge of men 
that ever sat on a 
throne. His grand- 
father’s safety lay in 
his own common-place 
nature. He wassimply 
a country squire who 
clung to a strong man 
when he secured him, 
and was swept by that 
strong man into two 
successful wars, neither 
of which he had the 
slightest intention of 
entering, (“I had great 
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in different countries need not prepare 
for war with Germany. They should 
rather get ready for the tremendous 
commercial] crash which is inevitable 
before five years have passed. It 
may be held off a little longer, but it 
cannot be postponed indefinitely. 
Germany has. done the thing that 
brings .a financial crisis on every 
country, however apparently pros- 
perous. Her ware- 
houses are filled with 
goods she cannot sell. 
She has over-produced, 
and over-production is 
always the-cause of 
financial disaster. She 
is now between the 
devil and the deep sea 
in this matter. If she 
stops production until 
her present stock of 
goods is sold, millions of 
workers will be thrown 
out of employment. If 
she goes on producing, 
the panic will come all 
the sooner. Rome, 
after the unification of 
Italy, did in a small 
way what Germany has 
done on a gigantic 


difficulty in spurring GERMAN PEASANT NEAR THE BLack Forest, SCale. She over-built, 


the Old Man to jthe 
jump,” said Bismarck to Carl Schurz 
of America in 1868, referring to the 
war with Austria), but it was into 
wats for which every preparation 
had been made by the most capable 
men whom Bismarck could select. 
But, aside from this, there is no 
danger of war with Germany. I have 
complained of the numerous factories 
on the Rhine; they are equally 
numerous everywhere else. Wise men 
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THIS MAN DOESN'T WANT war, 


and to-day street after 
street of palaces are used as tenement 
houses, after the loss of'the money 
sunk in their erection had causedja 
financial stringency from which Italy 
has not yet recovered, 

The foregoing are my reasons for 
believing that Germany dare not enter 
into a war, and that if she does, in 
spite of her enormous army, she will 
be defeated, because her officers are 
all victims of Griinderzeit. 
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Mansfield 
The Great Actor 


By PAUL WILSTAGH 


Mansfield at the height of his career. 
Illustrated. 


The Greatness | 
of Raphael 


By KENYON GOX 

No one who writes on Art does it with 
wider knowledge, or better makes his 
readers understand the meaning of great 
pictures, 
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ABOUT THE WRIGHT WAY 
FLYING 

Although there have been occasional 
more or less successful flights with 
machines heavier than air for several 
years back, it is probably fair to say that 
the aeroplane experiments of the first 
week in September have been more 
convincing to the public at large, always 
sceptical as to the practicability of aerial 
navigation, than all the efforts of the 
preceding years put together. 

The heroes of that week were the two 
young Americans, Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, one flying in his aeroplane at 
Fort Meyer, Va., before a committee 
of United States army men, and the other 
at Le Mans, France, in a similarly- 
constructed machine. <A few years ago 
the Wrights were regarded, except by a 
few privileged witnesses, as belonging 
to the imaginative class of cranks devoting 
their time to a dream; when Orville 
Wright remained in the air for two 
minutes more than one hour at Fort 
Meyer, in his latest test, and increased 
the time to sixty-five minutes on the 
following day, achieving at times a 
speed of nearly a mile a minute, he was 
hailed far and wide as the foremost 
living aeronaut, with a genuine solution 
of the problem that had baffled scientists 
through the ages. 

So much has been written about the 
Wrights, silent and modest though they 
have been about their studies of the air, 
that it is hard to separate the true from 
the fanciful. One fact, however, stands 
out in regard to their success: It has 
been the result of careful scientific 
investigation, tireless zeal in the face of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties, and 
not the caprice of luck or the outcome 
of dare-devilry. The Wrights are stu- 
dents, not adventurers. Their pro- 
fession, which began as their pastime, 
has been pursued with serious aim, 
disregard for heroics and indifference to 
public clamour for spectacular races and 
fancy exhibitions. To-day the govern- 
ments of the world are clamouring for 
an opportunity to get their ideas. 

Recently, in taking out patents in 
France, the brothers made public most 
the detail measurements and devices 
| res machine; but they say they 
fear of an appropriation of the 
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-used to have a bicycle shop. 


designs, on the theory that they have 
retained in their heads enough technical 
knowledge of the invention to render 
its successful copying impossible for 
anyone who had not given the same years 


of hard study to the subject that they 


have given. 

In appearance Orville and Wilbur 
Wright would pass for merchants or 
clerks in some inland city, and that 
approximates what they were before 
their entrance into the flying field. The 
sons of a bishop of the United Brethren 
Church, with no inherited means, they 
As boys 
they had been fond of mechanics, and 
they drifted into that line of work in 
the course of the bicycle craze. In their 
shop, at Dayton, Ohio, they made a 
good living, mostly at repair work. They 
built bicycles too, buying the standard 
pieces from large factories and putting 
them together. 

From childhood they had experimented 
with kites, but there had been no thought 
of seriously studying aviation until twelve 
years ago. Beginning their investiga- 
tions on a small scale, with the perusal 
of all the books on the subject as a 
starter, until they were familiar with 
the achievements of Lilienthal, Mouil- 
lard, Chanute, Professor Langley, Sir 
Hiram Maxim, and the other would-be 
air navigators in the aeroplane division, 
they finally undertook to make a flying 
machine. That was when they still 
made bicycles. Since then they have 
built many aeroplanes, each an improve- 
ment on the other. 

One must hear the Wrights describe 
their slow progress in order to realise the 
hugeness of their task. Between machines, 
there were months of research and study. 
They found that nobody had yet formu- 
lated properly the action of air currents 
against surfaces of different shapes, 
placed at different angles; that the 
slightest variation of the angles or 
curves of a flying machine’s wing meant 
new and hitherto undreamed-of com- 
plications for the aviator. They tested 
many times the effect of the wind upon 
each kind of aeroplane, each size of tail 
or rudder, each weight of propellers 
and machinery. They met winds of 
various force, sailed against and with 
them, and studied the effect of stray 
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gust and steady blow upon their machine 
under every conceivable condition. 

Time and again they discovered that 
some supposedly established theory of 
their predecessors must be laid aside 
as ridiculous. They were, in short, ex- 
ploring a region in which every so-called 
fact had been only half verified, every 
conclusion largely a guess, and each 
achievement a basis for erroneous de- 
ductions. 

Without attempting to enter into the 
technicalities of aeroplane building, it 
is not hard to see that the Wrights had 
cut out for themselves a lifetime work. 
They began serious study in 1896, and 
experiments four years later. Until a 
very few years ago, while building and 
repairing bicycles, they regarded the 
aeroplane game as a diversion and spent 
in its pursuit only what earnings they 
could afford to spend for amusement. 
It was after they became confident of 
success that they retired from their 
business and decided to devote their 
time exclusively to aviation. 

(To be continued.) 


“Why, that’s a regular little printing 
press, isn’t it ?” remarked the visitor. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Popley. ‘ Willie’s 
uncle gave it to him on his birthday.” 

‘What a complete little thing! It’s 
self-inking, isn’t it ?”’ 

“T don’t know; but Willie is.” 


‘Now, Pat, would you sooner lose your 
money or your life ?”’ 

“ Why, me loife, yer reverence ; I want 
me money for me old age.” 


Jack: ‘‘ Smith asked me to come to his. 
home this evening. Says he’s going to 
celebrate his golden wedding.”’ 

Gladys: ‘‘ Why, he’s been married 
only three years.” 

Jack: ‘“ That’s what. I told 
He said it seemed like fifty.”’ 


him. 


“Here, Willie!’ cried the boy’s father, 
“you mustn’t behave that way. Every- 
body will be calling you a little glutton. 
Do you know what that is ?” 

‘“‘T suppose,” replied Willie, “ it’s a big 
glutton’s little boy.” 


Elderly Husband (making his will) : “I 
hereby bequeath all my property to my 
wife. Got that ?” 

Lawyer: “ Yes.” 

Elderly Husband: “ On condition that 
she marries again within a year.” 

Lawyer: “ But why ?”’ 

Elderly Husband: “I want someone 
to be sorry that I died.” 


Mother (to ten year old): ‘ Johnny; 
your ear doesn’t look clean.” 

Johnny (with resignation) : ‘‘ Well, tell 
me which one, an’ I s’pose I'll have to 
wash it.” 


-“To you play any instrument, Mr. 

Jimp ?” 

“ Yes, I’m a cornetist.” 

‘‘And your sister ?”’ 

‘‘She’s a pianist.” 

‘Does your mother play ?”’ 

‘‘She’s a zitherist.” 

‘And your father ?”’ 

‘* He’s a pessimist.”’ 
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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN PASTEL 
BY R, G. MATHEWS 


II.—CELEBRITIES OF THE STAGE. 


EADER, since we 
met last month, I 
am an older and 
a wiser man. 
When I suggested 
to Mr. Mathews 
that we should 
take to the Stage 
for our December 

celebrities, there seemed to me a certain 

lack of enthusiasm about his assent. 

‘“T will show you what I have by 
me,” he said; so we turned to -the 
portfolios and looked through a few 
.dozen of them. From time to time I 
picked out a sketch and put it on one 
side as being quite essential to the collec- 
tion I intended to publish. When the 
time came for summing up, I found that 
this little lot of sketches would occupy, 
if published, the complete IpLER for 
about four months and a half. 

It may be that I am exaggerating a 
little, but, really, there seems to be no 
limit to this man’s productive power. 
And that would be of no importance if 
it were not for the quality. However, 
one must not labour the point, let the 
drawings speak. Now, although, as I in- 
sinuated above, I should have experienced 
no difficulty in making up the full com- 
plement of portraits from the portfolios 
of already completed work, I had a little 
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list. I read this out to Mr. Mathews. He smiled a sweet, sad, sympathetic 
smile, which I could not fathom at the time. 

“ Finally,” I said, ‘“‘ we absolutely must have 

Mr. Mathews admitted it, but there was something ominous in the way 
he gazed out of the window. 

“Well ?”’ I enquired. 

“Well,” he replied, “I suppose we must get them.” So we divided 
the territory into two parts, and, like the two inevitable 
brothers in the fairy-books, we parted for a week. 

Then the fun began. 

{ wrote some nice plausible letters to my chosen 
ones asking for sittings. 

I suppose I must have betrayed my innocence some- 
how, for no less than three of my letters were answered ! 
True, one of them was a firm but gentle declinement. 
The other two, however, made greatly toward healing 
the wound. | 

From this experience, I discovered that the stars of 
the theatrical firmament were not pining to be portrayed, 
and was forced to the conclusion that those who con- 
sented did so out of sheer original goodwill. Where- 
for I would like to thank them publicly on behalf of 
the Magazine. 

At first, I felt a little hurt, I must confess, but later 
on, when I learned that the number of such applica- 
tions received by my chosen ones was about seventeen 
per diem, I forgave the remaining three freely. 

During the next few days, I kept on learning, the 
burden of my lesson being that the lives of even the 
most famous actors and actresses contain many more 
ingredients than beer and skittles. 

The appalling regularity with which they have 
to appear night after night, day AN IMPRESSION OF MRS. PATRICK 
in and day out ; the utter relent- CAMPBELL AS THE NOTORIOUS 
lessness of this call, puts upon ae ge 
them a strain which it is not easy for us common people 
to realise. The tyrannous public will not put up 
with the little occasional excuses and delays with 
which they themselves are accustomed to soften iia 
their own existence. at 

For instance, I ff ., 
have been’ promising 
this article to the prin- 
ter for the last six 
days. Mr. Mathews | 
has been promising the: 
block - maker the one 
remaining portrait for 
an even longer period. 
I am writing at the 
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“!t” He replied, “ My Rubber!!! ” 
We shrieked as one man for a hansom ;’ 


not, 


very last available 
hour, in bed witha 
perfectly abominable 
cold. Heaven alone 
knows whether 
Mathews has deliver- 
ed his picture or 
Of course, the 
printer’s hair is quite 
grey, and the maker 
of blocks is on the 
verge of collapse, 
but Mathews and 
myself are all right. 

I merely mention 
these things to illus- 
trate to you, by 
force of contrast, 
how hard is the lot 
of the poor actor 
who has to keep his 
promise to appear 
at 8 p.m. exactly, 
and who cannot do 
his acting at home 
in bed. 

But even Mathews 
and I have had to 
rush at times. We 
had arranged to be 
at St. James’s Thea- 
tre at such and such 
a time, when Miss 
Gertrude Elliott had 
just twenty minutes 
to spare. We ar- 
rived, with five 
minutes in hand. 
Suddenly, as we ap- 
proached the stage 
door, I noticed that 
something was radic- 
ally wrong with 
Mathews. His hands 
kept leaping from 
place to place. | 

“2”? T enquired. 


we vaulted into it, and proceeded 


wildly towards Leicester Square, where we knew that certain paper shops 


were still open—the hour was late. 


We scored two failures. 


At the third 


LANGTRY. 


MRS, 
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effort we raised a poor little pale affair on the other end of a halfpenny pencil. 
We tore back to the theatre wrecking many famous buildings en route. 

Victory ! We arrived upon the stroke of the hour. We sent up our 
cards. Mrs. Forbes Robertson was not well enough to sit for us; she should 
not have been acting, but the public—one must keep faith with the inexorable 
public. We succeeded, however, in getting our portrait a few days later. 

Upon another day we wandered out to Knightsbridge by appointment, 
to get a sitting for which I was particularly eager. We did not get it. A 
terrific cold had got there first—something like mine, I guess; but I haven’t 
to get into town and act by eight o’clock, thank Heaven! — 

_ Mr. Martin Harvey and Mr. H. B. Irving fell within Mathews’ territory, 
and it so happened that I had not the good fortune to be present at either 
of those sittings, a fact which still causes me some regret. 

Miss Ethel Irving was sketched at the Haymarket toward the untimely 
end of “ Lady Frederick.”’ I should not say “end,” for the play has merely 
been arrested in mid career, and I faney that we shall see it again. 

From start to finish, the making of this portrait occupied half-an-hour ! 
I don’t think I have ever seen a man work so hard, so concentratedly, or so 
continuously ; and it never struck me that Mathews was a nervous man 
until I saw how his fingers trembled at the end of the time. He felt, so he 
said, as if he had put in half-a-day’s hard labour. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Mrs. Langtry are the only celebrities re- 
maining from the pile of portraits that I picked out of the portfolios. I could 
not let either of those go. To appreciate the portrait of Mrs. Langtry, one 
ought really to see the original pastel. It was a daring thing to try to render 
this with its brilliant yellow and its dark background in terms of black and 
white, but I could not resist the attempt. As to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
this picture is not supposed to be a portrait study of the lady but simply an 
impression. It was made not ata sitting but from memory notes taken at 
a performance of ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” 

Miss Maud Allan gave us two sittings. Here, again, the wretched man 
forgot his indiarubber. He therefore asked for some bread; Miss Allan, in 
translating the request into a command, added certain technical directions 
that aroused our suspicions. 

Did she draw ? 

Yes, she used to draw—a little. Now Miss Allan also professes to play 
the piano—a little ; but as she studied under Busoni at Weimar, and won 
no small credit there, we cannot help wondering exactly what she means by 
her “little.” 

‘“Do you do anything else—a little >?” 

She smiled. “Oh, yes; I used to model in clay, and carve wood.” 

‘To your own designs ? ” 

“Yes.” 

‘And now you have written a book?” 

‘One little unimportant book; it 1s not meant to be literature, you 
know, it is merely a convenient way ‘of answering once and for all, the few 
same, set Guestions that everybody keeps asking me. 

Nevertheless, out of the large number of notices that the book has received 
only one has been bad; and that was unkind rather than severe. 

“Yes,” said Miss Allan, ‘‘I fear I am Jack of all trades and master 
of none.” 
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MISS ETHEL IRVING, 


Which remark was hardly borne out by the huge floral trophy that filled 
one end of the room; below a great flowery star were the figures “250° in 
red roses, that being the number of consecutive performances given up to 
October 14th. Now in the way of sheer physical endurance, this was some- 
thing of an achievement. Then came the straining of a tendon; but Miss 
Allan did not stop dancing. She had to be helped on to the stage, but still 
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she danced, in spite of her friends’ advice. During those two sittings Miss 
Allan—to put it mildly—was acutely sensible of that ankle, yet it made no 
apparent difference. / 

“It does not do to disappoint the public, you know.” 

That was her comment. | 

Finally, the Medical Advisers-ordered her to stop; and this, aided by 


MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT AS “STASIA™ IN THE SECOND ACT OF “THE PASSING OF THE 
THIRD FLOOR BACK.”’ 


the fact that she could no longer stand up, prevailed with her, and she de- 
sisted, but not before the total number of consecutive performances reached 
nearly two hundred and sixty. 

So grit comes out of Canada as well as ability and other ae ee 
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By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


SYNOPSIS : 
mother, Mrs. Oldrieve. 
laid away in lavender.” 
She doesn’t mean to be laid away in lavender. 
world and see what tt contains for her. 


Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tives of living quietly at Nunsmere with her 
A friend refers to Nunsmere as being ‘ 

The young widow declares that hers ts not a ‘“' faded life,’ and that 
She decides to break away and go out tnto the 
She visits her sister Emmy, an actress, in London; 
afterwards she travels on the Continent for several months. 


@ Spot where faded lives ave 


At Monte Cario she meets the inventor, 


Septimus Diz, and Clem Sypher, the promotor of the patent mixture, ‘‘ Sypher's Cure,’ or ‘‘ The 


Friend of H uman tty.” 


suade him to come home with her to Nunsmere, and Mrs. Oldrieve. 
to visit Nunsmere, and even to buy a house there. 
It occurs to Mrs. Oldrieve and to Zora that a match 
between Septimus and Emmy would be a destvable thing. 
This man Prince forsakes Emmy, goes off to Naples, and marries 
Emmy, wild with grief, starts off to London in the dead of night. 


two men appear on the scene at Nunsmere. 


Mordaunt Prince, an actor. 
someone else. 


Septimus ts very ill tn Rarts, and Zora Middlemist decides to per- 


Also Clem Sypher proposes 
Zora veturns to her home, and shortly after, the 


Emmy, however, ts in love with 


Septimus meets 


her accidentally tn the road, and being in her confidence, he realises her state of mind and 
insists upon accompanying her to London—since he cannot prevent her going. 


CHAPTER X. 

s yw. HEN Septimus 
had sé€en 
Emmy ad- 
mitted to the 
Ravenswood 
Hotel he 
stood on the 
gloomy pave- 
ment outside 


wondering what he_ should do. 
Then it occurred to him that he 
belonged to a club — a_ grave, 


decorous place where the gay pop 
of a champagne cork had _ been 
known to produce a_ scandalised 
silence in the luncheon-room and 
where serious-minded members con- 
gregated to scowl at one another’s 
unworthiness from behind news- 
papers. A hansom conveyed him 
thither. In the hall he struggled over 
two telegrams which had caused him 
most complicated thought during his 
drive. The problem was to ease 
Zora’s mind and to obtain a change 
of raiment without disclosing the 
whereabouts of either Emmy or him- 
self. This he had found no easy 
matter, diplomacy being the art of 
speaking the truth with intent to 
deceive, and so finely separated from 


. breakfast. 


sheer lying as to cause grave distress 
to Septimus’s candid soul. At last, 
after much wasting of telegraph forms, 
he decided on the following : 

To Zora: “ Emmy safe in London. 
So am I. Don’t worry.—Devotedly 
Septimus.” | 

To Wiggleswick: ‘“ Bring clothes 
and railway carriage diagrams secretly 
to club.” 

Having despatched these, he went 
into the coffee-room and _ ordered 
The waiters served him 
in horrified silence. A gaunt member, 
breakfasting a few tables off, asked 
for the name of the debauchee, and 
resolved to write to the Committee. 
Never in the club’s history had a 
member breakfasted in dress clothes— 


and in such disreputably dishevelled 


dress clothes! Such dissolute mo- 
hocks were a stumbling block and an 
offence, and the gaunt member who 
had prided himself on going by clock- 
work all his life, felt his machinery in 
some way dislocated by the spectacle. 
But Septimus ate his food uncon- 
cemedly, and afterwards, mounting 
to the library, threw himself into a 
chair before the fire, and slept the 
sleep of the depraved till Wiggleswick 
arrived with his clothes. Then, having 
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effected an outward semblance of 
decency, he went to the Ravenswood 
Hotel. Wiggleswick he sent back to 
Nunsmere., 

Emmy entered the prim drawing- 
room where he had been waiting for 
her, the picture of pretty flower-like 
misery, her delicate cheeks white, a 
hunted look in her baby eyes. A 
great pang of pity went through the 
man, hurting him physically. She 
gave him a limp hand, and sat down 
on a saddle-bag sofa, while he stood 
hesitatingly before her, balancing 
himself first on one leg and then on 
the other. | 

‘“ Have you had anything to eat ?”’ 

Emmy nodded. 

“Have you slept ? ” 

‘““That’s a thing I shall never do 
again,’ she said, querulously. ‘‘ How 
can you ask?” 

“Tf you don’t sleep, you'll get ill 
and die,” said Septimus. 

‘So much the better,” she replied. 


‘“T wish I could help you. I do 
wish I could help you.” 
‘“No one can help me. Least of all 


you. 
case ? 


What could a man do in any 
And, as for you, my poor 


Septimus, you want as much taking, 


care of as I do.”’ 

The depreciatory tone did not sting 
him as it would have done another 
man, for he knew his incapacity. 
He had also gone through the memory 
of Moses’ rod the night before. 

““T wonder whether Wiggleswick 
could be of any use ?”” he said, more 
brightly. 

Emmy laughed dismally. Wiggles- 
wick! To no other mind but Septi- 
mus’s could such a suggestion present 
itself: 

“Then what’s to be done ?”’ 

“| dont know,” said Emmy. 

They looked at each other blankly, 
two children face to face with one of 
the most terrible of modern social 
problems, aghast at their powerless- 
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ness to grapple with it. It is a 
situation which wrings the souls of 
the strong with an agony worse than 
death. It crushes the weak, or drives 
them mad and often brings them 
fragile wisps of human semblance into 
the criminal dock. Shame, disgrace, 
social pariahdom; unutterable pain 
to dear ones; an ever-gaping wound 
in fierce family pride; a stain on two 
generations ; an incurable malady of 
a once blithe spirit; woe, disaster, 
and ruin; such is the punishment 
awarded by men and women to her 
who disobeys the social law, and 
perhaps with equal lack of volition 
obeys the law physiological. The 
latter is generally considered the 
greater crime. 

These things passed through Septi- 
mus’s mind. His ignorance of the 
ways of what is, after all, an in- 
different, self-centred world exag- 
gerated them. 

“You know what it means?” he 
said, tonelessly. 

“Tf I didn’t, should I be here ? ”’ 

He made one last effort to persuade 
her to take Zora into her confidence. 
His nature abhorred deceit, to say 
nothing of the High Treason he was 
committing. A rudiment of common- 
sense also told him that Zora was 
Emmy’s natural helper and protector. 
But Emmy had the obstinacy of a 
weak nature. She would die rather 
than Zora should know. Zora would 
never understand, would never for- 
give her. The disgrace would kill 
her mother. 

“Tf you love Zora, as you say you 
do, you would want to save her 
pain,” said Emmy, finally. 

So Septimus was convinced. But, 
once more, what was to be done ? 

“You had better go.away, my poor 
Septimus,” she said, bending forward 
listlessly, her hands in her lap. ‘“ You 
see you're nota bitofusenow. Ifyou 
had been a different sort of man— 
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like anyone else—one who could have 
helped me—I shouldn’t have told 
you anything about it. I'll send for 
my old dresser at the theatre. Imust 
have a woman, you see. So you had 
better go away.” 

Septimus walked up and down the 
room deep in thought. A spinster- 
looking lady in a cheap blouse and 
skirt, an inmate of the caravanseral, 
put her head through the door, and, 
with a disapproving sniff at the occu- 
pants, retired. At length Septimus 
broke the silence. 

* You said last night that you be- 
lieved God sent me to you. I believe 
so too. So Pm not going to leave 
you.” 

* But what can you do?” asked 
Emmy, ending the sentence on a 
hysterical note which brought tears 
and a fit of sobbing. She buried her 
head in her arms on the sofa-end, and 
her young shoulders shook convul- 
sively. She was an odd mixture of 
bravado and baby helplessness, To 
leave her to fight her terrible battle 
with the aid only of a theatre dresser 
was an impossibility. Septimus 
looked at her with mournful eyes, 
hating his futility. Of what use was 
he to any God-created being ? Ano- 
ther man, strong and capable, any 
vital, deep-chested fellow that was 
passing along Southampton Row at 
that moment, would have known how 
to take her cares on his broad shoul- 
ders and ordain, with kind imperious- 
ness, a course of action. But he—he 
could only clutch his fingers ner- 
vously and shuffle with his feet, which 
of itself must irritate a woman with 
nerves onedge. He could do nothing. 
He could suggest nothing save that 
he should follow her about like a 
sympathetic spaniel. It was madden- 
ing. He walked to the window and 
looked out into the unexhilarating 
street, all that was man in him in 
revolt against his ineffectuality. 
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Suddenly came the flash of in- 
spiration, swift, illuminating, such as 
happened sometimes when the idea of 
a. world-upsetting invention burst 
upon him with bewildering clearness ; 
but this time more radiant, more in- 
tense than he had ever known before ; 
it was almost an ecstasy. He passed 
both hands feverishly through his hair 
till it could stand no higher. 

“ Thave it!’ he cried; and Archi- 
medes could not have uttered his 
famous word with a greater thrill. 

‘Emmy, [ have it !”’ 

He stood before her gibbering with 
inspiration. At his cry she raised a 
tear-stained face, and regarded him 
amazedly. 

** You have what 

* The solution. It 1s so simple, so 
easy. Why shouldn’t we have run 
away together ? ” 

“We did,” said Emmy. 

** But really—to get married.” 

‘* Married ? ” 

She started bolt upright on the - 
sofa, the feminine ever on the de- 
fensive. 

“Yes,” said Septimus quickly. 
““Don’t you see? If you will go 
through the form of marrage with 
me—oh, just the form, you know— 
and we both disappear abroad some- 
where for a year—I in one place and 
you in another, if you like—then we 
can come back to Zora, nominally 
married, and—and = 

“And what?” 
stonily. 

‘And then you can say you can’t 
live with me any longer. Youcouldn’t 
stand me. I don’t think any woman 
could. Only Wiggleswick could put 
up with my ways.” 

Emmy passed her hands across her 
eyes. She was somewhat dazed. 

“You would give me your name— 
and shield me—just like that!” 
Her voice quavered. 

“Tt isn’t much to give. 


Pina 


asked Emmy, 


It’s so 
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short,” he remarked absently. “I’ve 
always thought it such a silly name.” 
“You would tie yourself for life to 
a girl who has disgraced herself just 
for the sake of shielding her ? ”’ 
Why, it’s done every day,” said 


Septimus. 

“Is it? Oh, God! You poor 
innocent!’’ and she broke down 
again. 

“There, there,’ said Septimus, 


kindly, patting her shoulder. “ It’s 
all settled, isn’t it? We can get 
married by special licence—quite 
soon. I’ve read of it in_ books. 
Perhaps the hall porter can tell me 
where to get one. Hall porters 
know everything. Then we can write 
to Zora and tell her it was a runaway 
match. It’s the easiest thing in the 
world. I'll go and see after it now.” 

He left her prostrate on the sofa, 
her heart stone cold, her body lapped 
in flame from feet to hair. It was 
not given to him to know her agony 
of humiliation, her agony of tempta- 
tion. He had but followed the mes- 
sage which his simple faith took to be 
divine. The trivial name of Dix 
would be the instrument wherewith 
the deliverance of Emmy from the 
House of Bondage should be effected. 
He went out cheerily, stared for a 
moment at the hall porter, vaguely 
associating him with the matter in 
hand, but forgetting exactly why, and 
strode into the street, feeling greatly 
uplifted. The broad-shouldered men 
who jostled him as he pursued his 
absent-minded and therefore devious 
course, no longer appeared potential 
champions to be greatly envied. He 
felt that he was one of them, and 
blessed them as they jostled him, 
taking their rough manners as a sign 
of kinship. The life of Holborn 
swallowed him. He felt glad who 
once hated the dismaying bustle. His 
heart sang for joy. Something had 
been given him to do for the sake of 
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the woman he loved. What more can 
a man do than lay down his life for a 
friend? Perhaps he can do a little 
more for a loved woman; marry 
somebody else. 

Deep down in his heart he loved 
her. Deep down in his heart, too, 
dwelt the idiot hope that the miracle 
of miracles might one day happen. 
He loved the hope with a mother’s 
passionate love for a deformed and 
imbecile child, knowing it unfit to live 
among the other healthy hopes of his 
conceiving. At any rate, he was free 
to bring her his daily tale of worship, 
to glean a look of kindness from her 
clear eyes. This was his happiness. 
For her sake he would sacrifice it. 
For Zora’s sake he would marry 
Emmy. The heart of Septimus was 
that of a knight-errant confident in 
the righteousness of his quest. The 
certainty had come all at once in the 
flash of inspiration. Besides, was he 
not carrying out Zora’s wish? He 
remembered her words. It would be 
the greatest pleasure he could give 
her—to become her brother, her real 
brother. She would approve. And 
beyond all that, deep down also in his 
heart, he knew it was the only way, 
the wise, simple, heaven-directed way. 

The practical, broad-shouldered, 
common-sense would have weighed 
many things one against the other. 
They would have taken into account 
sentimentally, morally, pharasaically, 
or cynically, according to their various 
attitudes towards life, the relations 
between Emmy and Mordaunt Prince 
which had led to this tragic situation. 
But for Septimus, her sin scarcely 
existed. When a man is touched by 
an angel’s feather he takes an angel’s 
view of mortal frailties. 

He danced his jostled way up 
Holborn till the City Temple loomed 
through the brown air. It struck a 
chord of association. He halted on 
the edge of the kerb and regarded it 
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acioss the road, with a forefinger held 
up before his nose as if to assist 
memory. It was a church. People 
were apt to be married in churches. 
Sometimes by special licence. That 
was it! A special licence. He had 
come out to get one. But where 
were they to be obtained ? Ina pro- 
perly civilised country doubtless they 
would be sold in shops like boots and 
hair-brushes, or even in post-offices 
like dog-licences. But Septimus, 
aware of the deficiencies of an in- 
complete social organisation, could do 
no better than look wistfully up and 
down the stream of traffic, as it 
roared and flashed and lumbered past. 
A policeman stopped beside him. He 
appeared so lost, he met the man’s 
eyes with a gaze so questioning, that 
the policeman paused. 

‘‘ Want to go anywhere, sir? ”’ 

“Yes,” said Septimus. ‘‘ I want to 
go where I can get a special licence to 
be married.” 

“Don’t you know ? ” 

““No. You see,”’ said Septimus, 
confidentially, “marriage has been 
- out of my line. But perhaps you 
have been married, and might be 
able to tell me.” 

‘* Look, here, sir,”’ said the police- 
man, eyeing him kindly, but officially, 
“take my advice, sir, don’t think of 
getting married. You go home to 
your fnends.” ph mt 

The policeman nodded knowingly 
and stalked away, leaving Septimus 
perplexed by his utterance. Was he 
a Socrates of a constable with a 
Xantippe at home, or did he regard 
him as a mild lunatic at large? 
Either solution was discouraging. 
He turned and walked back down 
Holborn somewhat dejected. Some- 
where in London the air was thick 
with special licences, but who would 
direct his steps to the desired spot ? 
On passing Gray’s Inn, one_of his 
brilliant ideas occurred to him. The 
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Inn suggested Law; the Law, solici- 
tors, who knew even more about 
licences than hall porters and police- 
men. A man he once knew had left 
him one day after lunch to consult 
his solicitors in Gray’s Inn. He 
entered the low, gloomy gateway and 
accosted the porter. 

“Are there any solicitors living in 
the Inn?” 

“Not so many~-as there was. 
They’re mostly architects. But still, 
there’s heaps.”’ 

“Will you kindly direct me to 
one?” 

The man gave him two or three 
addresses, and he went comforted 
across the square to the east wing, 
whose Georgian mass merged without 
skyline into the fuliginous vapour 
which Londoners call the sky. The 
lights behind the blindless windows 
illuminated interiors and showed men 
bending over desks and drawing- 
boards, some near the windows with 
their faces sharply cut in profile. 
Septimus wondered vaguely whether 
any one of those visible would be his 
solicitor. 

A member of the first firm he 
sought happened to be disengaged, a 
benevolent young man wearing gold 
spectacles, who received his request 
for guidance with sympathetic in- 
terest and unfolded to him the divers 
methods whereby British subjects 
could get married all over the world, 
including the high seas on board one 
of his Majesty’s ships of the Mer- 
cantile Marine. Solicitors are gener- 
ally bursting with irrelevant infor- 
mation. When, however, he elicited 
the fact that one of the parties had a 
flat in London which would technic- 
ally prove the fifteen days’ residence, 
he opened his eyes. 

“But, my dear sir, unless you are 
bent on a religious ceremony, why 
not get married at once before the 
Registrar of the Chelsea district ? 
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There are two ways of getting married 
before the Registrar—one by certifi- 
cate and one by licence. By licence 


you can get married after the ex-. 


piration of one whole day next after 
the day of the entry of the notice of 
marriage. That is to say, if you give 
notice to-morrow you can get married 
not the next day, but the day after. 
In this way you save the heavy 
special licence fee. How does it 
strike you?” 

It struck Septimus as a remarkable 
suggestion, and he admired the lawyer 
exceedingly. 

‘““T suppose it’s really a good and 
proper marriage ?”’ he asked. 

The benevolent young man re- 
assured him it would take all the 
majesty of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court 
of Justice to dissolve it. Septimus 
agreed that in these circumstances it 
must be a capital marriage. Then 
the solicitor offered to see the whole 
matter through and get him married 
in the course of a day or two. After 
which he dismissed him with a pro- 
fessional blessing which cheered Sep- 
timus all the way to the Ravenswood 
Hotel. 


CHAPTER XI. 


rage ae Aaa OOD heavens, 
ei mother, 

they’re mar- 
ried!” cried 
Zora, staring 
at a telegram 
she had just 
received. 

Mrs. Old- 
rieve woke with a start from her 
after-luncheon nap. 

Who, dear ? ” 

“Why, Emmy and Septimus Dix. 
Read it.” 

Mrs. Oldrieve put on her glasses 
With faltering fingers, and read aloud 
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the words as if they had been in a 
foreign language: “Septimus and I 
were married this morning at the 
Chelsea Registrar’s. We start for 
Paris by the 2.30. Will let you know 
our plans. Love to mother from us 
both.—Emmy.” 

** What does this mean, dear ? ”’ 

‘““It means, my dear mother, that 
they’re married,” said Zora; “ but 
why they should have thought it 
necessary to run away to do it in 
this hole and corner fashion I can’t 
imagine.” : g 

‘““Tt’s very terrible,” said Mrs. 
Oldrieve. 

‘“Tt’s worse than terrible. It’s 
idiotic!’ said Zora. 

She was mystified, and, being a 
woman who hated mystification, was 
angry. Her mother began to cry. 
It was a disgraceful thing ; before a 
Registrar, too. 

“As soon as I let her go on the 
stage, I knew something dreadful 
would happen to her,” she wailed. 
*“Of course, Mr. Dix is foolish and. 
eccentric, but I never thought he 
could do anything so irregular.” 

‘““T have no patience with him,” 
cried Zora. “I told him only a short 
while ago that both of us would be 
delighted if he married Emmy.” 

‘““They must come back, dear, and 
be married properly. Do make them,”’ 
urged Mrs. Oldrieve. “‘ The Vicar will 
be so shocked and hurt—and what 
Cousin Jane will say when she hears 
of it——” 

She raised her mittened hands and 
let them fall into her lap. The 
awfulness of Cousin Jane’s indigna- 
tion transcended the poor lady’s 
powers of description. Zora dismissed 
the Vicar and Cousin Jane as persons 
of no account. The silly pair were 
legally married, and she would see 
that there was a proper notice put in 
The Times. As for bringing them 
back—she looked at the clock. | 
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“They are on their way now to 
Folkestone.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good tele- 
graphing them to come back and be 
properly married in church ? ” 

“Not the slightest,” said Zora ; 
“but I'll do it if you like.” 

So the telegram was despatched to 
‘* Septimus Dix, Esq., Boulogne Boat, 
Folkestone,’’ and Mrs. Oldrieve took 
a brighter view of the situation. 

‘“'We have done what we can, at 
any rate,” she said, by way of self- 
consolation. 

Now it so happened that Emmy, 
like many another person at their 
wit’s end, had given herself an amaz- 
ing amount of unnecessary trouble. 
Her flight had not been noticed till 
the maid had entered her room at 
half-past eight. She had obviously 
packed up some things in a handbag. 
Obviously, again, she had caught the 
eight-fifteen train from Ripstead as 
she had done once or twice before 
when rehearsals or other theatrical 
business had required an early arrival 
in London. Septimus’s telegram had 
not only allayed no apprehension, but 
it had aroused a mild curiosity. 
Septimus was master of his own 
actions. His going up to London 
was no one’s concern. If he were 
starting for the Equator a telegram 
would have been a courtesy. But 
why announce his arrival in London ? 
Why couple it with Emmy’s? And 
why in the name of guns and musical 
comedies should Zora worry? But 
when she reflected that Septimus did 
nothing according to the orthodox 
ways of men, she attributed the super- 
fluous message to his general infirmity 
of character, smiled indulgently, and 
dismissed the matter from her mind. 
Mrs. Oldrieve had nothing to dismiss, 
as she had been led to believe that 
Emmy had gone up to London by 
the morning train. She only be- 
wailed the flighty inconsequence of 


_ however, earthwards. 
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modern young women, until she re- 
flected that Emmy’s father had gone 
and come with disconcerting unex- 
pectedness from the day of their 
wedding to that of his death on the 
horns of a buffalo; whereupon she 
fatalistically attributed her daugh- 
ter’s ways to heredity. So while the 
two incapables were sedulously cover- 
ing up their tracks, the most placid 
indifference as to their whereabouts 
reigned in Nunsmere. 

The telegram, therefore, announcing 
their marrage found Zora entirely 
unprepared for the news it contained. 
What a pitiful tragedy lay behind the 
words she was a million miles from 
suspecting. She walked with her head 
above such clouds, her eyes on the 
stars, taking little heed of the happen- 
ings around her feet—and, if the truth 
is to be known, finding mighty little 
instruction or entertainment in the 
firmament. The elopement, for it 
was nothing more, brought her eyes, 
“Why ?”’ she. 
asked, not realising it to be the most 
futile of questions when applied to 
human actions. To every such 
‘Why °?”’ there are a myriad answers. 
When a mysterious murder is com- 
mitted, everyone seeks the motive. 
Unless circumstance unquestionably 
provides the key of the enigma, who 
can tell? It may be revenge for the 
foulest of wrongs. It may be that the 
assassin objected to the wart on the 
other man’s nose—and there are men 
to whom a wart is a Pelion of rank 
offence, and who believe themselves 
heaven-appointed to cut it off. It 
may be for worldly gain. It may be 
merely for amusement. There is 
nothing so outrageous, so grotesque, 
which, if the human brain has con- 
ceived it, the human hand has not 
done. Many a man has taken a cab, 
on a sudden shower, merely to avoid 
the trouble of unrolling his umbrella, 
and the sanest of women has been 
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known to cheat a ’bus conductor of 
a penny, so as to wallow in the 
gratification of a crossing-sweeper’s 
blessing. When the Philosopher asks 
the Everlasting Why, he knows, if he 
be a sound philosopher—and a sound 
philosopher is he who is not led into 
the grievous error of taking his 
philosophy seriously—that the ques- 
tion is but the starting-point of the 
entertaining game of Speculation. 

To this effect spake the Literary 
Man from London, when next he met 
Zora. Nunsmere was in a swarm 
of excitement, and the alien 
bee had perforce to buzz with the 
rest. 

‘“‘ The interesting thing is,” said he, 
‘that the thing has happened. That 
while the inhabitants of this snug 
village kept one dull eye on the 
Decalogue and another on their neigh- 
bours, Romance on its rosy pinions 
was hovering over it. Two people 
have gone the right old way of man 
and maid. They have defied the 
paralysing conventions of the En- 
gagement. Oh! the unutterable, 
humiliating, deadening period ! When 
each young person has to pass the 
inspection of the other’s relations. 
When simpering friends maddeningly 
leave them alone in drawing-rooms 
and conservatories so that they can 
hold each other’s hands. When they 
are on probation coram publico. Our 
friends have defied all this. They 
have defied the orange-blossoms, the 
rice, the wedding presents, the un- 
pleasant public affidavits, the whole 
indecent paraphernalia of an orthodox 
wedding—the bridal veil—a survival 
from the barbaric days when a woman 
was bought and paid for and a man 
didn’t know what he had got until he 
had married her and taken her home, 
the senseless new clothes which brand 
them immodestly wherever they go. 
Two people have had the courage to 
avoid all this, to treat marriage as if 
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it really concerned themselves and 
not Tom, Dick, and Harry. They’ve 
done it. Why, doesn’t matter. All 
honour to them.” 

He waved his stick in the air—they 
had met on the common—and the 
lame donkey, who had strayed com- 
panionably near them, took to his 
heels in fnght. 

‘““Even the donkey,” said Zora, 
‘“Mr. Dix’s most intimate friend, 
doesn’t agree with you.” 

“The ass will agree with the sage 
only in the Millennium,” said Ratten- 
den. 

But Zora was not satisfied with the 
professional philosopher’s presenta- 
tion of the affair. She sought Wiggles- 
wick, whom she found before a 
blazing fire in the sitting-room, his 
feet on the mantelpiece, smoking a 
Havana cigar. On her approach he 
wriggled to attention, and extin- 
guishing the cigar by means of saliva 
and a horny thumb and forefinger, 
put the stump into his pocket. 


_ Good morning, Wiggleswick,”’ 
said Zora cheerfully. 
‘“Good morning, ma’am,” said 


Wiggleswick. 

‘You seem to be having a good 
time.” 

Wiggleswick gave her to understand 
that, thanks to his master’s angelic 


. disposition, and his worthiness he 


always had a good time. 

‘“ Now that he’s married there will 
have to be a few changes in household 
arrangements,” said Zora. 

‘What changes ? ”’ 

‘‘ There will be a cook and parlour- 
maid and regular hours, and a mistress 
to look after things.” | 

Wiggleswick put his cunning grey 
head on one side. 

‘“T’m sure theyll make me very 
comfortable, ma’am. If they do the 
work, I won’t raise no manner of 
objection.” 

Zora, regarding the egoist with 
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mingled admiration and vexedness 
could only say “Oh!” 

**T never raised no objection to his 
marriage from the first,” said Wiggles- 
wick. ; 

** Did he consult. you about it ? ” 

‘*Of course he did,” he replied with 
anindulgent smile, while the light of 
sportive fancy gleamed behind his 
blear eyes. “‘ He looks on me.as a 
a father, he does, ma’am. ‘ Wiggles- 
wick,’ says he, ‘I’m going to be 
married.’ ‘I’m delighted to hear it, 


sir,’ says I, ‘a man needs a woman’s 


"and about ’im, says I.” . 

‘When did he tell you this ? ”’ 

Wiggleswick searched hisinventive 
memory. 

“About a fortnight ago. ‘If I 
may be so bold, sir, who is the young 
lady?’ I asks. ‘It’s Miss Emily 
Oldrieve,’ says he, and I said, ‘A 
nicer, brighter, prettier bit of goods— 
I beg your pardon, ma’am—‘ young 
lady, you couldn’t pick up between 
here and Houndsditch.’ I did say 
that, ma’am, [ tell you straight.” 
He looked at her keenly to see 
whether this expression of loyal ad- 
miration of his new mistress had taken 
effect, and then continued: ‘“‘ And 
then he says to me, ‘ Wiggleswick, 
there ain’t going to be no grand 
wedding. You know me.’ And I 
does, ma’am. The outlandish things 
he does, ma’am, would shock an 
alligator. ‘I should forget the day,’ 
says he, ‘I should lose the ring. I 
should marry the wrong party. I 
should forget to kiss the bridesmaids. 
Gawd knows what I shouldn't do. 
So we’re going up to London to be 
married on the Q.T., and don’t you 
say nothing to nobody.’ ”’ 

‘“So you’ve been in this con- 
spiracy for @ fortnight,” said Zora, 
severely, “and you never thought it 
your duty to stop him doing so foolish 
a thing.” 

“As getting married, ma’am ? ”’ 


away.” 
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“No. Sucha silly thing as running 

‘““Of course I did, ma’am,” said 
Wiggleswick, who went on menda- 
ciously to explain that he had used 
every means in his power to prevail 
on his master to submit to the 
orthodox ceremony for the sake of the 
family. 

“Then you might have given me a 
hint as to what was going on.” 

Wiggleswick assumed a shocked ex- 
pression. ‘“* And disobey my master ? 
Orders is orders, ma’am. I once wore 
the Queen’s uniform.” 

Zora, sitting on the arm of a chair, 
half steadying herself with her um- 
brella, regarded the old man standing 
respectfully at attention before her 
with a smile whose quisicality she 
could not restrain. The old villain 
drew himself up in a dignified way. 

“T don’t mean the government 
uniform, ma’am. Ive had my mis- 
fortunes like anyone else. I was once 
in the army. In the band.” 

“Mr. Dix told me that you had 
been in the band,” said Zora, with all 
her graciousness so as to atone for the 
smile. “You played that instru- 
ment in the corner.” 

‘“T did, ma’am,” said Wiggleswick. 

Zora looked down at the point of 
her umbrella on the floor. Having 
no reason to disbelieve Wiggleswick’s 
circumstantial, though entirely ficti- 
tious story, and having by the smile 
put herself at a disadvantage, she felt 
uncomfortably routed. 

“Your master never told you 
where he was going or how long he 
was likely to be away ?” she asked. 

““My master, maam,” replied 
Wiggleswick, “ never knows where he 
is going. That’s why he wants a 
wife who can tell him.” 

Zora rose, and looked around her. 
Then, with a sweep of her umbrella 
indicating the general dustiness and 
untidiness of the room— 
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** Well, the best thing you can do,” 
said she, “‘is to have the house 
thoroughly cleaned and put in order. 
They may be back any day. [ll 
send in a charwoman to help you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said Wiggles- 
wick, somewhat glumly. Although 
he had lied volubly to her for his own 
ends he stood in awe of her command- 
ing personality and never dreamed of 
disregarding her high behests. But 
he had a moral disapproval of work. 
He could see no nobility in it, having 
done so much in his time. 

“Do you think we need begin now, 
ma’am ?”’ he asked, anxiously. 

*“ At once,’’ said Zora. “It will 
take you a month to clean the place. 
And it will give you something to do.”’ 

She went away femininely consoled 
by her exercise of authority—a minor 
victory covering a retreat. But she 
still felt very angry with Septimus. 

When Clem Sypher came down to 
Penton Court for the week-end, he 
treated the matter lightly. 

“He knew that he was acceptable 
to your mother and yourself, so he 
has done nothing dishonourable. All 
he wanted was your sister and the 
absence of fuss. I think it sporting 
of him. I do truly.” 

“And I think you’re detestable,” 
cried Zora. “ There’s not a single 
man that can understand.”’ 

‘What do you want me to under- 
stand ?”’ 

“TI don’t know,” said Zora, “ but 
you ought to understand it.” 

A day or two later, meeting Ratten- 
den again, she found that he com- 
prehended her too fully. 

‘What would have pleased you,” 
said he, “‘ would have been to play 
the sgur noble, to have gathered the 
young couple in your embrace, and 
magnanimously given them to each 
other, and smiled on the happiness of 
which you had been the bounteous 
dispenser. They’ve - cheated you. 
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They’ve cut your part clean out of the 
comedy, and you don’t like it. If 
I’m not right will you kindly order- 
me out of the room? Well?” he 
asked, after a pause, during which she 
hung her head. 

““ Qh, you can stay,” she said, with 
a half laugh. “ You’re the kind of 
man that always bets on a certainty.” 

Rattenden was right. She was 
jealous of Emmy for having uncere- 
moniously stolen her slave from her 
service—that Emmy had planned the 
whole conspiracy she had not the 
slightest doubt—and she was angry 


with Septimus for having been weak — 


enough to lend himself to such 
duplicity. Even when he wrote her 
a dutiful letter from Paris—to the 
telegram he had merely replied 
“Sorry, impossible ”’—full of every- 
thing save Emmy and their plans for 
the future, she did not forgive him. 
How dared he consider himself fit to 
travel by himself ? His own servant 
qualified his doings as outlandish. 

“They'll make a terrible mess oi 
their honeymoon,” she said to Clem 
Sypher. “They'll start for Rome 
and find themselves in St.- Peters- 
burg.” 

“ They'll be just as happy,” said 
Sypher. “If I was on my honey- 
moon, do you think Id care where I 
went ?” 

“Well, I wash my hands of them,” 
said Zora, with a sigh, as if bereft of 
dear responsibilities. 
they’re happy in their own way.” 

And that for a long time was the 
end of the matter. The house cleaned 
and polished glittered like the instru- 
ment room of a man-of-war, and no 
master or mistress came to bestow on 
Wiggleswick’s toil the meed of their 
approbation. The old man settled 
down again to well-earned repose, and 
the house grew dusty and dingy 
again and dustier and dingier as the 
weeks went on. 


“No doubt 
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It has been before stated that 
things happen slowly in Nunsmere, 
even the reawakening of Zora’s nostal- 
gia for the Great World and Life and 
the Secrets of the Earth. But things 
do happen there eventually, and the 
time came when Zora found herself 
once again too big for the little house. 
She missed Emmy’s periodical visits. 
She missed the regulation of Septi- 
mus. She missed her little motor 
expeditions with Sypher who had 
sold his car and was speaking of selling 
“The Kurhaus, Kilburn Priory.” The 
Cure seemed to have transformed 
itself from his heart to his nerves. 
He talked of it—or so it appeared to 
her—with more braggadocio than 
enthusiasm. He could converse of 
little else. It was going to smash 
Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy to the 
shreds of its ointment boxes. The 
deepening vertical line between the 
man’s brows she did not notice, nor 
did she interpret the wistful look in 
his eyes when he claimed her help. 
She was tired of the Cure and the 


Remedy, and Sypher’s fantastic need ° 


of her as ally. She wanted Life— 
real, quivering human Life. It was 
certainly not to be foundin Nunsmere, 
where faded lives were laid away in 
lavender. For sheer sensation she 
began to tolerate the cynical analysis 
of the Literary Man from London. 
She must go forth on her journeyings 
again. She had already toyed with 
the idea when, with Septimus’s aid, 
she had mapped out voyages round 
the world. Now she must follow it 
in strenuous earnest. The Callenders 
had cabled her an invitation to come 
out at once to Los Angeles. She 
cabled back an acceptance. 

‘* So you’re going away from me ? ” 
said Sypher, when she announced her 
departure. a 

There was a hint of reproach in 
his voice which she resented. 

“You told me in Monte Carlo that 
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I ought to have a mission in life. 
I can’t find it here, so I’m going to 
seek one in California. What happens 
in this Sleepy Hollow of a place that 
a live woman can concern herself 
with ?” | 

‘‘There’s Sypher’s Cure,” 

“My dear Mr. Sypher!” she 
laughed protestingly. . 

“Oh,” said he, “‘ you are helping it 
on more than you imagine. I’m 
going through a rough time, but with 
you behind me, as I told you before, 
I know I shall win. If I turn my 
head round, when I’m sitting at my 
desk, I have a kind of fleeting vision 
of you hovering over my chair. It 
puts heart and soul into me, and 
gives me courage to make desperate 
ventures.” 

‘“As I’m only there in the spirit, 
it doesn’t matter whether the bodily 
I is in Nunsmere or Los Angeles.” 

‘* How can I tell ?”’ said he, with 
one of his swift clear glances. “I 
meet you in the body every week and 
carry back your spirit with me, Zora 
Middlemist,” he added abruptly after 
a pause, “I implore you not to leave 
me.” 

He leaned his arm on the mantel- 
piece from which Septimus had 
knocked the little china dog, and 
looked down earnestly at her, as she 
sat on the chintz-covered sofa behind 
the tea-table. At her back was the 
long casement window, and the last 
gleams of the wintry sun caught her 
hair. To the man’s visionary fancy 
they formed an aureole. 

‘Don’t go, Zora.” 

She was silent for a long, long time, 
as if held by the spell of the man’s 
pleading. Her face softened ador- 
ably and a tenderness came into the 
eyes which he could not sec. A 
mysterious power seemed to be lifting 
her towards him. It was a new sen- 
sation, pleasurable, like floating down 
a stream with the water murmuring 
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in her ears. Then, suddenly, as if 
startled to vivid consciousness out of 
a dream, she awakened, furiously 
indignant. 

“Why shouldn't 1 go ? 
once and for all, why ?” 

She expected what any woman 
alive might have expected save the 


Tell me 


chosen few who have the great gift of | 


reading the souls of the poet and the 
visionary; and Clem Sypher, in his 
way, was both. She braced her 


nerves to hear the expected. But the’ 


poet and the visionary spoke. 

It was the old story of the Cure, his 
divine mission to spread the healing 
unguent over the suffering earth. 
Voices had come to him as they had 
come to the girl at Domrémy, and 
they had told him that through Zora 
Middlemist and no other was his life’s 
mission to be accomplished. 

To her it was antichmax. Re- 
action forced a laugh against her will. 
She leaned back among the sofa 
cushions, 

“Ts that all?” she said, and 
Sypher did not catch the significance 
of the words. ‘“‘ You seem to forget 
that the vole of Mascotte is not a par- 
ticularly active one. It’s all very 
well for you; but I have to sit at 
home and twirl my thumbs. Have 
you ever tried that by way of soul- 
satisfying occupation? Don’t you 
think you’re just a bit—egotistical ? ”’ 

He relaxed the tension of his atti- 
tude with a sigh, thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and sat down. 

‘“T suppose I am. When a man 
wants something with all the strength 
of his being and thinks of nothing 
else day or night, he develops a 
colossal selfishness. It’s a form of 
madness, I suppose. There was a 
man called Bernard Palissy who had 
it, and made everybody § sacrifice 
themselves to his idea. I’ve no nght 
toyask you to sacrifice yourself to 
mine,”’ 
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“You have the right of friend- 
ship,” said Zora, “to claim my in- 
terest in your hopes and fears, and 
that I’ve given you and shall always 
give you. But beyond that, as you 
say, you have no right.” 

He rose, with a laugh. “I know. 
It’s as logical as a proposition of 
Euclid. But all the same I feel I 
have a higher right, beyond any 
logic. There are all kinds of pheno- 
mena in hfe which have nothing 
whatsoever to do with reason. You 
have convinced my reason that I’m 
an egotistical dreamer. But nothing 
you can do or say will ever remove 
the craving for you that I have 
here”’—and he thumped his big 
chest—“ like hunger.” 

When he had gone, Zora thought 
over the scene with more disturbance 
of mind than she appreciated. She 
laughed to herself at Sypher’s fan- 
tastic claim. To give up the great 
things of the world, Life itself, for 
the sake of a quack medicament! It 
was preposterous. Sypher was as 
crazy as Septimus—perhaps crazier— 
for the latter did not thump his chest 
and inform her that his guns or his 
patent convertible bed-razor-strop 
had need of her “here.” Decidedly, 
the results of her first excursion into 
the big world had not turned out 
satisfactory. Her delicate nose 
sniffed at them in disdain. The sniff, 
however, was disappointingly uncon- 
vincing. The voices of contemptible 
people could not sound in a woman’s 
ears like the drowsy murmurings of 
waters. The insane little devil that 
had visited her in Clem Sypher’s 
garden whispered her to stay. 

But had not Zora, in the magnifi- 
cence of her strong womanhood, in 
the hunger of her great soul, to find 
somewhere in the world a mission in 
life, a fulness' of existence which 
would accomplish her destiny ? Down 
with the insane little devil and all his 
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potential works. Zora laughed and 
recovered her serenity. Cousin Jane, 
who had had much to write con- 
cerning the elopement, was summoned, 
and Zora with infinite baggage in the 
care of Turner set sail for California. 

The New World lay before her 
with its chances of real quivering, 
human Life. Nunsmere, where noth- 
ing ever happened, lay behind her. 
She smiled graciously at Sypher, who 


(To be continued.) 
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saw her off at Waterloo, and said nice 
things to him about the Cure; but 
before her eyes danced a mirage in 
which Clem Sypher and his Cure were 
not visible. The train steamed out 
of the station. Sypher stood on the 
edge of the platform and watched the 
end buffers until they were out of 
sight; then he turned and_ strode 
away, and his face was that of a 
man stricken with great loneliness. 
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“+ have taken 
alarm when 
first I saw him. 
I ought to have 
known that a 
man who would 
try tosweep his 
own chimneys 
could be no fit landlord for a green 
young tenant like myself, more espe- 
cially when we should be living 
within shouting distance of one 
another. The sight of him, smiling 
cheerfully through a veil of soot, 
would have sent a more experienced 
hand flying to the rightabout in 
double quick time. 

For this reason I forgive him. I 
admit that he sailed under his true 
colours from the very beginning, and 
that I have no one but myself to 
blame for the dance which he after- 
wards led me. 

He was the owner of Daffodil 
Villas, Tranquil Vale, Melthem, and 
the house agent who sent me to him 
spoke of him most highly. 

‘““He’s a delightful old gent,” said 
that worthy, as he wrote out the 
‘order to view,’ “and one of the 
best landlords in the place.” 

‘“Owns a lot of property, I sup- 
pose ?”’ said I. 

“No,” said the agent, “ only these 
two. Lives in No. 1 himself, lets 
No. 2 to an eligible tenant, and 
makes a hobby of the pair of them. 
Calls ’em his twins, and says he’s 
brought them up by hand. Ho, 
ho, ho!” © 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ I echoed politely. 

‘“* He, he, he!’ tittered Kate, who, 


as the prospective partner in my 
hearth and home, was assisting me 
in the search for them. 

As we walked away from the 
agent’s office, she declared her con- 
viction that No. 2, Daffodil Villas, 
would be the very place for us. 
*“Such a pretty name,” she said, 
‘“and so romantic. I shall have my 
notepaper coloured a pale yellow to 
harmonise with it.” 

Poor girl! Had she only known it, 
a pale blue would have been more 
appropriate, for that was the tint our 
faces acquired before we had been in 
the house a month. 

I must confess, though, that I liked 
the look of the Villas myself, when 
we drew up in front of them. They 
belonged to the usual type of £35 a 
year suburban residences, but they 
stood rather farther back from the 
road than the rest of the houses, and 
there was an air of snugness and 
seclusion about them. I pictured 
myself letting myself in with my 
latchkey when I came home from 
the City o’ nights, and Kate running 
to.meet me with my slippers and 
bustling into the kitchen to see 
whether the potatoes were boiling, 
and a neat little maid servant shed- 
ding plates and things along the hall 
as she hurried in to lay the table 
for dinner. I grew so rapt in the 
contemplation of these delights that 
the sudden appearance of an elderly 
sweep at the front door of No. 2 
quite startled me. Kate, too, was 
rather taken by surprise, and hung 
back from the gate which I was 
holding openforher. The apparition, 
however, although of forbidding 
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“+ COME IN,’ IT SAID, WITH GREAT AFFABILITY, ‘COME RIGHT IN, DON'T BE SHY,’” 


aspect, was evidently peaceable in its 
disposition, for it waved a friendly 
and inviting hand. 

‘“Come in,” it said, with great 
affability, “come right in, my dears. 
Don’t be shy.” 

“Dear me!” whispered Kate. 
“What a peculiar sweep! Do you 
think he’s intoxicated ? ”’ 

“No; only a bit eccentric, I 
fancy,” I answered, and, mustering 
up all the self-importance I had 
about me at the moment, I marched 
boldly up the path. 

“Here, my man,” I said, sternly, 
‘just step round next door, will you ? 
and tell Mr. Boodleskip that I should 


like to see him. Say that I’m think- 


-ing of taking this house.” 


“That’s all right, my boy,” was 
the reply, given with an air of 
fatherly benignity, “my name’s 
Boodleskip. Glad to see you. Think 
you'll like the place, eh? Cosy little 
shanty, amt it? Just the thing for 
a young married couple. Step inside, 
both of you, and Ill show you 
round.” . 

‘“Excuse me,” I said, as the old 
blackamoor turned to lead the way ; 
“do I understand you to say that— 
that you are = 

‘“Boodleskip,” said the sweep. 
“Precisely. - Don’t be frightened,” 
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he continued, with a cheerful grin, 
‘“['m quite a handsome old chap 
when I’m clean.” 

Bestowing a patriarchal wink upon 
Kate, he proceeded to explain matters. 

‘Been doing a bit of chimney- 
sweeping,” he said. ‘Last tenant 
left the place in a shockingly neg- 
lected condition. Couldn’t possibly 
ask a new one to come in without 
putting it straight for him first. 
Always do these little jobs for myself. 
Saves money, and keeps me occupied. 
Besides, I do ’em so much better 
than a hireling who takes no real 
interest in his work.” 

Prattling thusly, he led us along 
the hall, and into a room on the 
right. 

“There!” he exclaimed, trium- 
phantly, “you can see I’ve been 
busy!” 

We could. There was not the 
slightest shadow of a doubt about it. 
I should have had no hesitation 
whatever in giving him, then and 
there, a certificate for having been as 
busy as a whole hiveful of bees. The 
only question was, how on earth, 
with only one chimney at his com- 
mand, had he managed tomake such 
a weird and awful mess. The appear- 
ance of the room seemed to suggest 
that he had levied contributions from 
half the smoke stacks in Melthem. 
The floor was hidden under mountain 
ranges of soot; the walls were fes- 
tooned with it. Even the ceiling had 
annexed its little share. 

“Nothing like doing a thing tho- 
roughly while you’re about it,” re- 
marked the old gentleman, as I stood 
gazing in silent wonderment at the 
result of his labours. ‘“ Now a pro- 
fessional sweep wouldn’t have got 
half that lot down.” 


‘Wouldn’t he?” I answered 
meekly. 
“Certainly not,” he said, em- 


phatically ; “not a quarter of it.” 
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‘*He—he might have—have con- 
centrated it more, perhaps,” I ven- 
tured. 

‘“Pooh!” he cried. “A mere 
detail! You wait till I’ve been round 
with a broom. How do you like the 
room, eh ? ” he added. 

Had. I been in full possession of my 
senses, I should have replied that it 
reminded me of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, and then shaken the soot 
from off my feet and departed; but 
there was some peculiar mesmeric 
influence about the old fellow. 

It seemed to paralyse me mentally, 
and I found myself stating that I 
liked the room very much and that 
it had a nice aspect. I then stood 
cocking my eye along the cornice, 
and looking, I have no doubt, like 
a perfect idiot. Kate, who also 
seemed to have come partially under 
the influence, faltered out something 
about the walls wanting re-papering. 

‘Certainly, my dear, certainly,” 
said the old villain ; “‘ I was going to 
suggest it. There’s a book of patterns 
in one of the dresser drawers. You 
shall select the paper for yourselves, 
and I’ll put it up myself in a day or 
two. There ain’t a wall in this 
house,” he went on, ‘‘ that I haven’t 
papered at least half a dozen times. 
I'll back myself against any paper- 
hanger living.” 

* Really,” said I. 

“I will, indeed,” said he. ‘“‘ The 
ceiling wants doing, too,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘ and if you'll take my advice 
you won’t have it whitewashed ; 
you'll have it papered. A_ nice, 
silvery-white paper will look Ar. 
Doesn’t show any cracks, you know.” 

‘“Perhaps it would be better,” 
said I. | 

‘* Ever so much better,” said he. 
‘© And now come and see the drawing- 
room.” And he trotted across the 
hall and flung open another door. 

“Charming little room, ain’t it,” 
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he said; while we two poor hypnotised 
wretches gaped at it over his shoulders, 
‘cosy, and yet airy and _ bright. 
Fancy you two sitting in here after 
dinner, like a brace of turtledoves,” 
he chuckled. *“ Lucky dog—lucky 
dog!” and he dug me playfully in 
the ribs. 

Under ordinary 
should both of us have resented this 


conditions we. 
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the wedding,” he cried, grinning like 
a humorous hippopotamus. 

“Oh, ah, hum—the wedding,” I 
replied; ‘“ the—er—the wedding. 
Yes. Just so, the wedding. A—er— 
a fortnight to-morrow. How—hum 
—hum-—how did you know we weren’t 
married ? ” 

‘* How did I know !” he guffawed ; 


‘how did I know! Why, I knew by 


“* DEAR, DEAR, HOW ANNOYING |' I SAID. 


sort of thing from an utter stranger, 
but as it was we were too far gone 
to do anything but smile vacuously. 
_ “And when’s it going to be?” he 

said, taking us each by the arin and 
leading us along the hall. 

‘“When is what going to be?” I 
enquired, fatuously. 

‘Why, the wedding, you rogue, 


‘AND WILL YOU HAVE TO STAY LIKE THAT ALL NIGHT?'” 


instinct, of course. You can’t hood- 
wink an old bird like me, you rascal! » 
Why, directly I saw you through the 
window I said to myself, ‘ Hullo, 
here comes Love’s Young Dream !’ 
Get along with you!” and he gave 
me a waggish push with his elbow. 

I need not follow our tour of in- 
spection through the house step by 
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step. Itis sufficient to say that when 
it came to an end I was pledged to 
take “‘all that messuage and tene- 
ment known as No. 2, Daffodil Villas, 
Tranquil Vale, Melthem,”’ for the 
term of three years. From one of 
his inside pockets Boodleskip pro- 
duced a form of agreement and a 
fountain pen, and I signed the docu- 
ment then and there. I should pro- 
bably have signed my death warrant 
if it had been laid before me, so great 
was the state of nervous confusion 
to which the old scamp had reduced 
me. The fact that he had the mate- 
rial for clinching the bargain all ready 
to hand has since led me to believe 
that this was not the first occasion 
on which he had bustled some un- 
fortunate greenhorn into a contract 
which he was .destined to regret 
afterwards. 

And now it is necessary for me to 
skip a month. The wedding day 
duly became a thing of the past, the 
honeymoon came to an end, and we 
were safely installed in our new home. 
The dining-room still smelt strongly 
of soot, but we resolved to say nothing 
about it. Boodleskip might have in- 
sisted upon sweeping the chimney 
again. The wallpaper looked rather 
well in a way, but the effect was 
somewhat spoiled by the fact that 
the pattern did not run evenly. To 
the Boodleskipian mind there may 
be nothing incongruous in half a 
cabbage-rose being joined on to a 
section of antique vase, but, myself, I 
do not admire that style of decora- 
tion. Moreover, I should have pre- 
ferred to see the individual lengths of 
paper running straight down from 
celling to floor, and not inclining 
slightly to the left or the right. True, 
this method enabled one to get occa- 
sional glimpses of the plaster, and so 
lent a touch of originality to the 
scene, but, personally, I would rather 
have had the old-fashioned system 
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adopted. On the day after we ar- 
rived, Kate tried to loosen some of 
the slips with the steam from a kettle 
of boiling water, and the only result 
was a large blister on the back of my 
neck, where a lot of the water landed 
when she fell off the chair on which 
she was standing. I was rather in- 
clined to be huffy about it, but Kate 
regarded it as a mere trifle. It was 
absurd, she said, to make a fuss about 
one solitary blister. Had I been 
able to show about 450, like the 
“nice, silvery-white paper” on the 
ceiling, I might have had some reason 
to grumble. 

While we were arguing the matter 
out, our small maidservant ushered in 
Boodleskip. 

“Ha!” he said, as he came puffing 

“there you are!” 

The remark seemed to me to be a 
silly one, for nobody in his senses 
could have denied the fact that we 
were there. It required no confirma- 
tion. What marred its simple beauty 
was the corresponding one that 
Boodleskip was also there. 

-I felt that I could have borne 
without a pang the knowledge that 
he was somewhere else. Maybe the 
condition of the nape of my neck 
was making me iritable and un- 
sociable, but, anyway, I did not seem 
to want him. 

““T’ve just looked in,”’ he said, 
seating himself in my armchair, “to 
see whether everything’s in proper 
order.”’ 

In my anxiety to get rd of him, I 
assured him that in the matter of 
‘“‘ order” an apple-pie would simply 
not be in it when contrasted with 
No. 2, Daffodil Villas. 

“You’re quite sure there’s nothing 
that wants attending to?’ he en- 
quired, looking appealingly from me 
to Kate; ‘no little matter that 
needs putting to rights ? Don’t hesi- 
tate to say so, if there is.” 
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Everything, I told him, was going 
like clockwork. 

“How are the gas fittings?” he 
bleated. 

‘ The gas fittings,”’ I said, “ are as 
fit as a row of first fiddles.” 

“Water-taps all right?” 
queried. 

I was just about to reply that they 
were the finest specimens of the tap- 
maker’s art that I had ever seen, 


he 
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“*'You’ve done it now, my girl,” I 
said, as soon as he was out of earshot. 

** What do you mean ? ” said Kate, 
rather indignantly, 

‘*IT mean,” said I, “that before 
you're half an hour older you'll be 
sorry you spoke. I’ve been turning 
matters over in my mind,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that our respected landlord 
is a meddlesome ‘old ass. He means 


‘* FROM THE MIDDLE OF THIS EXCAVATION A GEYSER-LIKE JET OF FLAME WAS LEAPING AND 
ROARING SKYWARDS,” 


when Kate blurted out the informa- 
tion that the cold-water one in the 
scullery was afflicted with a slight 
running at the nose. 

“Ha!” said Boodleskip, jumping 
up from his seat and rubbing his 
hands, “I was thinking it was about 
time that tap had a new washer. 
I’ll go and get one. Sha’n’t be a 
moment. Don’t trouble to come to 


- the door ;”? and away he toddled. 


well, perhaps, but Nature has endowed 
him with the faculty for making a 
mess of things, and he’s cultivated it 
to such an extent that he’s as dan- 
gerous as a crazy chimpanzee.” 

“Well, we couldn’t let the tap go 
on drip-dripping for ever,” retorted 
Kate. 

“Perhaps not,” said I, “but a 
plumber would have put it right for 
us for twenty-five or thirty shillings.”’ 
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“Yes, but it won’t cost us any- 
thing at all now,” said Kate. 

“Will it not?” said I. “Don’t 
be too sure about that, my fine young 
woman. I’ve a presentiment that 
before Boodleskip has finished with 
it we shall be wishing he’d never 
been born. However, as you’ve sown 
the seed you must reap the harvest. 
Here comes the old sinner, thirsting 
for the fray. Escort him to the 
battlefield, and take care he doesn’t 
drown you.” 

As I spoke, Boodleskip came plung- 
ing in at the front door, bristling 
with weapons. 

“Now,” he cried, delightedly, 
‘‘ we'll soon settle that little matter.” 

He disappeared in the direction of 
the scullery, and Kate followed him. 
I lit my pipe and sat down to read 
the evening paper. 

For a while there was silence, and 
then, suddenly, the peace of the house 
was broken by a succession of shouts, 
shrieks, and yells for me. Flinging 
aside my paper and stuffing my pipe 
into my pocket, I rushed out at the 
back. The sight which greeted me, 
although painful, was not without its 
amusing side. 

Boodleskip, Kate, and Amelia, the 
maid, were all clinging to a dismem- 
bered tap and frantically endeavour- 
ing to staunch with their hands the 
torrent of water that poured forth 
unceasingly. They were all of them 
drenched to the skin, the sink was 
full to overflowing, and the scullery 
floor resembled a miniature lake. 

“ What’s the matter ?”’ I enquired, 
innocently, taking care meanwhile to 
keep at a safe distance. 

“I forgot to turn the water off at 
the main!” bellowed Boodleskip. 

“Dear, dear! how annoying!” I 
said. ‘* And will you have to stay like 
that all night ?” 

“Get a hammer,” he shouted, 
ignoring my question, “ get a hammer 
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quick! There’s one on the kitchen 
table.” 

‘““What do you want it for?” I 
asked, mildly. : 

‘Oh, man,” he wailed, ‘don’t 
stand there asking questions. Bring 
the hammer.” 

“Certainly,” I said, “if you’re so 
set on it; but I don’t see how it’s 
going to help you.” 

With that I went in search of it. 
It took me some time to find it, for I 
had to look on the dresser of in the 
cupboards first, but at last I dis- 
covered it, lying right in the middle of 
the table. 

“Here it is,” I said, hurrying to 
the door of the scullery, and holding 
it out at arm’s length. 

“Bring it nearer,” bawled Boodle- 
skip; “I can’t reach it there!” 

“If you don’t mind,” I said apolo- 
getically, “I’d rather you came here 
for it. My slippers are thin and the 
floor’s rather damp.”’ 

With something that sounded re- 
markably like a swearword, Boodle- 
skip relinquished his hold of the tap, 
sprang back, seized the hammer, and 
aimed six or seven savage blows at 
the pipe which ran along the wall 
over the sink. The rush of water 
immediately subsided to a mere 
trickle, and Kate and Amelia, looking 
like a pair of dejected water-rats, let 
go their hold and came splashing back 
through the lake to the higher ground 
of the kitchen. 

I looked at Boodleskip, expecting 
some sign of contrition, but his face 
had already assumed its usual air of 
cheery benevolence. ; 

There,” he said, wiping his drip- 
ping features with his coat-sleeve, 
“nothing like presence of mind. 
Always knock up the pipe from the 
main when there’s a leak.” 

“T should never have thought of 
that,” said I. 

Ah,” said he, wagging his head 
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at me knowingly, “ that’s where ex- 
perience comes in. We old folks can 
still teach you young ones something, 
after all.” 

* By the way,” said I, “ what shall 
we do when we want any water ?”’ 

Boodleskip gave quite a perceptible 
start. “‘Lor’ bless my soul!” he 
exclaimed, “I didn’t think of that.” 

“It’s a mere trifle,” I said, “‘ but at 
the same time it’s one of those little 
pin-pricky things which tend to mar 
the happiness of one’s daily life. True, 
there’s a barrel of beer and some 
whisky concealed somewhere on the 
premises, but, unfortunately, Kate 
and Amelia are both teetotalers. 
Besides, although you’ve just given 
them a bath, they’ll be sure to want 
washing again within the next twenty- 
four hours or so.” 

“Dear, dear, dear!” fussed 
Boodleskip, “ I—I really am awfully 
sorry! [ll tell you what Ill do, 
though,” he went on, brightening up. 
‘ T'll come round to-morrow morning, 
turn the water off outside, and put in 
a new length of piping for you.” 

“T couldn’t think of putting you 
to the trouble,” I answered. “A 
plumber shall do it.” 

“It would be no trouble at all,” 
cried Boodleskip. 

“* Oh, yes, it would,” I assured him ; 
“you can’t realise what a terrible 
trouble it would be. In all pro- 
- bability you’d break down under it. 
Now, see;”’ I said, patting him on the 
shoulder, ‘ you’re wet through to the 
skin, and if you stand talking here 
you'll catch your death of cold. 
Run away home, drink something 
hot, go to bed, and stay there all day 
to-morrow. Just think how we should 
reproach ourselves if anything were 
to happen to you.” 

While I was making this little 
speech, I contrived to edge him out of 
the kitchen and along the hall. He 
hung in the wind for a moment at the 
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front door, protesting that it would 
be a positive pleasure to put things 
right for me next day, but at last I 
succeeded in getting him outside, and 
with a final blessing, I shut the door 
on him. 

‘Here, Amelia,” I shouted, hurry- 
ing back to the kitchen, “put on 
your hat and jacket, run to the 
nearest plumber, and tell him to 
come here at once. Take no denial. 
If persuasion won’t bring him, use 
force. Grab something out of his 
shop and make a dash back with it. 
He’ll be sure to follow you, and when 
we've got him here we won’t let him 
go till he’s done the job. Don’t lose 
amoment ! Think what might happen 
if Mr. Boodleskip were to change his 
mind and come back !”’ 

Within thirty seconds she was 
gone, and there. the episode ended, so 


far as Boodleskip was concerned. 


The plumber turned up like a trump, 
and, after taking a few preliminary 
breathers between my house and his 
own in the good old plumbing fashion, 
settled down to work and got the 
business finished before the clock 
struck midnight. 

Three days passed in peace, and 
then, on the morning of the fourth, I 
was waked out of my beauty sleep by 
a fearful hub-bub in the front of the 
house. 

There was a sound of shuffling feet, 
and of angry voices raised in hot 
disputation, but, above all, there was 
a roaring, hissing noise which con- 
jured up visions of a steam whistle 
with a cold in its head. 

Leaping out of bed, I rushed to the 
window and peered through the laths 
of the blind. As I expected, Boodle- 
skip was in the garden below. He 
was not alone. He had accumulated 
one policeman, three milkmen, four- 
teen boys, five labourers, and somce- 
thing that looked like a fourth-rate 
burglar off duty. 
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The entire crowd was lined out 
along the banks of a huge trench that 
ran down the centre of what, on the 
previous day, had been a trim little 
gravel path, and from the middle of 
this excavation a geyser-like jet of 
flame was leaping and roaring sky- 
wards. 

The explanation, when I had robed 
myself and gone downstairs in quest 
of it, proved to be simple in the 
extreme. 

Boodleskip, dear man, had been 
stricken overnight, with misgivings as 
to the condition of the drains. 
Through the long hours of darkness 


the thought that all was not well with - 


them weighed upon him. He pic- 
tured me, cut off in my early prime 
by typhoid fever, and at last the sense 
of dire responsibility became too 
much for him. Rising at the first 
gleam of dawn, he armed himself 
with spade and pickaxe, dug up the 
garden path, accidentally cut a hole 
in the first pipe he came to, applied a 
lighted match to the orifice, and re- 
tired to the other side of the garden, 
with most of his whiskers burnt off. 
When I asked him why he had held a 
light to a fractured gaspipe, he replied 
that he didn’t know it was a gas-pipe. 
He took it for a part of the drainage 
system, and he had some sort of hazy 
notion that if it were emitting sewer- 
gas the match would go out. When, 
instead of expiring, the flame sud- 
denly became twelve feet high and 
about eighteen inches round the waist, 
he was, as he assured me, taken com- 
pletely by surprise. The tears stood 
in his eyes as he told me how sorry he 
was for the inconvenience to which he 
had put me, but I begged him not to 
mention it. To tell the truth, I was 
beginning to get really interested in 
him. My life hitherto had been an 
almost too uneventful one, but now, 
with Boodleskip always in the offing, 
every passing hour had its possi- 
bilities. 
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There was a spice of danger, too, in 
the situation, which lent an added 
zest to it. For all 1 knew, we might 
wake up some morning to find that he 
had taken off the roof or undermined 
the foundations. For the next week 
or so, however, nothing very sensa- 
tional happened. 

The worthy fellow fell through the 
top of our greenhouse one afternoon, 
while he was trying to replace a 
broken pane of glass, and cut himself 
in thirty or forty places; and on 
another occasion, while endeavouring 
to unstop the trap outside the scullery, 
he got his hand wedged in the pipe 
and was kept a prisoner for three 
hours or so; but with the exception 
of these little episodes nothing oc- 
curred to break the monotony. A 
month passed in this tame fashion, 
and then Kate and I went to spend 
a few days with her people on the 
other side of London. 

We arrived home again on the 
Monday evening. It had been a wet, 
blowy day, and as we drove along in 
a cab from the station we were pic- 
turing the delights of our “ain fire- 
side.” 

Amelia had had instructions to have 
dinner ready for us, and we both 
looked forward to a cheerful little 
meal and a cosy chat by the fire 
afterwards. Alas! we had reckoned 
without Boodleskip ! 

As the cab drew up outside the 
house I felt instinctively that some- 
thing was wrong—and as soon as I- 
had opened the front door my fore- 
bodings were confirmed. The whole 
of our dining-room furniture, with the 
exception of the table, was piled up 
in the hall; Amelia was stationed in 
the middle distance, dissolved in 
tears, and Boodleskip stood at the 
dining-room door, with a huge and 
dripping brush in his hand and a 
cheery smile of welcome on _ his 
face. 

“Ah!” he cried, shaking his brush 


straight again. 
Such a surprise 
foryou. [know 
you never liked 
the wallpaper 
in here, so I’m 
putting on a 
newone. Quite 
the latest thing 
in stripes. 
Come and have 
a look at it.” 

“Kate, my 
dear,”’ I said, disregarding his invita- 
tion, “‘ will you go and get back into 
the cab, and tell the man not to take 
our baggage down.” | 

Like a dutiful wife, Kate did as 
she-was bid, and I turned to Amelia. 

‘Amelia, my girl,” I said, *‘ your 
parents live somewhere close at hand, 
don’t they ?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded our wonder- 
ing handmaiden. 

“Very good,” said I, “* then as soon 
as we've gone you put your things on 
and slip away home. We'll send for 


you again in a few days, when we’ve 


got another house.” 
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at us playfully, WON BS Sin 
“you've turned replied Amelia, 
up a couple of Boodle ski p 
hours too said nothing. 
soon.” He simply 
““Soitseems;”’ stood _ staring 
said I. . at me with his 

“In another mouth open. 
hour and a Myself, - I 
hala “hee walked out into 
chuckled, “I the night, shut 
should have / the door be- 
finished and hind me with a 

‘got things crash, climbed 


into the cab, . 
and told the 
cabby to drive 


back to the 
station. 
Within the 


hour we were 
dining in a 
small hotel not 
a score of miles 
from Charing 


Gross. and 
there we re- 
mained for nearly a week. By the 


end of that time I had taken a house 
in another suburb, had sent a pan- 
technicon for our furniture, and had 
forwarded to Boodleskip a cheque for 
the rent up to date. He made no 
demur as to notice, and I have neither 
seen him nor heard from him since 
the night when I left him standing 
framed in the dining-room doorway 
at No. 2, Daffodil Villas. For all J 
know—or care—he may be standing 
there still, with his mouth framed into 
a semblance of the letter O, and his 
brush dripping wet paste on to the 
floor. 9 


*** SAY, PARDNER, HE OBSERVED, ‘YOU'D SCREAM YOURSELF INTO A FIT IF YOU ONLY SAW A SNAPSHOT 
; OF YOUR CHIVVEY JUST NoW!'” 
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EY & ed HE hands of the 
el ECS clock stood 
exactly at the 
ENE NJ midday hour, 
SEER TARAGTN as the Chief 
mm Rone counter- 
clerk at the 
Liverpool 
. branch of the 
Colossal Banking Company cashed 
a cheque for five thousand pounds, 
drawn by the firm of Fortune 
Brothers, in their own favour. No 
fewer than a score customers were 
awaiting their turn at the counter, 
hence the transaction did not occupy 
more than three minutes at the 
outside. | 

Needless to mention that the firm 
of Fortune Brothers were of reputable 
stamina, and could have had ten 
times the sum just mentioned had 
they so wished. 

Just as the queue of customers 
was thinning down, however (not 
more than a quarter of an hour after- 
wards), the cashier of Fortune’s en- 
tered the bank and handed in cheques 
and cash amounting to close upon 
seven thousand pounds. 

It would be putting it mildly to 
say that the latter occurrence caused 
the sphinx-like counter-clerk much 
surprise. As a matter of fact I have 
witnesses to prove that that clerk 
well-nigh collapsed with fright. The 
healthy colour in his face disappeared, 
and for a second or two he looked 
like a man just raised from the dead. 
He did not question Fortune’s cashier 
as to whether he had called at the 
bank a quarter of an hour before, but 
turned mechanically upon his heel 


and called through a pigeon-hole for 
someone to take his place at the 
counter. To be brief, the cheque pre- 
sented shortly before was a counter- 
feit, and the person who presented it 
had been ‘‘ made-up ” to impersonate 
Fortune’s trusted employee! This 
was not a very difficult matter. Both 
men were about the same height, 
weight, and complexion. John 
Hackett—Fortune’s man—had not 
spoken a dozen words to the counter- 
clerk at the Colossal Bank in a year. 
The former was very conservative in 
his taste of dress, too, and never de- 
patted from blue serge, year in and 
year out. He always wore a grey 
Trilby hat, and, with a pair of blue 
spectacles shading his eyes, he was 
looked upon as something of a charac- 
ter in commercial circles. He had a 
very polite nod for a few of the 
patrons whom he knew at the bank, 
but seldom opened his mouth. Indeed, 
the counter-clerk had been tricked 
with his eyes wide open! But he 
moved with such dexterity that it 
seemed as if the sharper must be 
quickly run _to earth. From the 
central police depét officers were 
dispatched to railway stations, landing 
Stages, shipping offices, hotels, and 
drinking-barsallandsundry. In fact 
before many hours had elapsed the 
bloodhounds of the law had ran- 
sacked almost from end to end the 
likeliest hiding-places throughout 
England’s premier shipping port. But 
with what success you shall hear from 
my own lips. 


In my room at the Atlantic Hotel, 
which, by the way, was only a second- 
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rate hostelry, but quite good enough 


for a fellow only earning five pounds 
a week, I eagerly read most of the 
particulars already narrated in the 
evening paper. It seemed that the 
officials of the Colossal Bank had 
exercised every effort on their part to 
keep the true facts dark, and the de- 
tectives had observed the same stolid 
reticence, but ‘“‘ Our Reporter,” after 
much persistence and considerable 
self-denial, had elicited the main 
points in dashing style. 

I had had a somewhat harassing 
day at the office, so immediately after 
supper I sought the seclusion of my 
own room, and, seating myself com- 
fortably in a chair, with both feet on 
the bed, I perused the paragraph re- 
ferred to. . 

I had just finished when the night- 
porter entered my room. *°‘ Pawdin 
the intrusion, sir, but wot yer think 
abaht the swindle across at the 
Colossal Bank?” he asked, in his 
native tongue of the Bethrial Green 
Road. ‘‘S’pose you’ve ’erdabahtit?” 

‘““ Yes, Peter, I’ve just now read it.”’ 

‘“* Must be a bloke with a rare nurve 
an’ plenty o’ bloomin’ 
sir? Should say ’é’s a covey with as 
much brass in ’is fice as ’ud maike a 
copper kettle! But, lor! wot yer 
think, sir?’’ he continued, as he 
lowered his voice to a whisper almost. 

‘Nay, nay; I don’t know, Peter,” 

I answered, as I lighted another 
cigarette. “You're a chap with 
always sO many surprises up your 
sleeve!” 

“Well, there’s two bloomin’ de- 
tectives darnstairs wot say they've 
shadowed the sharper ‘ere! They'll 
be givin’ yer a look in, I ’xpect, so 
thought I'd just give yer the cue 
aforehand.” 

“ Thanks, Peter,” I replied, keeping 
my equanimity of temper. “* [reckon 
they’ re welcome to all the swag they 

can find in my den!” 


cheek—eh, ° 
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However, within ten minutes of 
Peter’s exit from the room, the de- 
tectives and myself were vts-d-vts, 
but as I in no ways answered the 
description of the missing swindler, 
they apologised and also quickly 
withdrew. 

The hour would be getting well on 
towards eleven o’clock, when a most 
reniarkable thing happened. I was 
sitting to the left of my bed, and, 
having long since exchanged my 
newspaper for an interesting novel, 
by a new author, was deeply en- 
grossed in its pages, when a voice 
calmly observed : 

“Gosh! That must be an in- 
teresting yarn, old boy. I suppose 
it’s the latest in nerve-shakers, eh ? ” 

Needless to say that I was startled 
—so much so, in fact, that the novel 
in my hands dropped to the floor. I 
sat in my chair aghast as my eyes 
rested upon the figure of a man stand- 
ing at the opposite side of the bed! 
The fellow grinned quietly to himself 
—grinned, I suppose, because of the 
utter bewilderment stapes upon 
my features. 

. Say, pardner,”’ ine further ob- 
served, “‘ you’d scream yourself into 
a fit if you only saw a snapshot of 
your chivvey just now.’ 

* W—W—Who the deuce 
you?” I stammered at length. 

“Well, that’s a fair question 
enough,” he answered, quite genially, 
as he perched himself contentedly on 
the edge of the bed. ‘To be brief, 
I’m the man from under the bed. 
I’ve been stowed away for. this last 
three hours, and it’s a godsend to be 
able to stretch.” 

The man’s effrontery—his bold 
assurance, amazed as much as it 
bewildered me, and for many mo- 
ments I felt totally bereft of speech. 
Yet [ could read human nature suff- 
ciently to know that he had a fair 
ballast of nerve underlying that 


are 
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assurance of his. As he sat down, I 
noticed a revolver in his hand. But, 
indeed, the whole. thing had been 
sprung upon me in such a way that I 
was not annoyed. The evening paper 
had given a description of the swind- 


ler, and as I eyed this fellow over I 


quickly concluded that he was the 
identical chap ! 

‘““J—I suppose, then, you were 
under the bed.when I came in hére 
a couple of hours ago ?”’ I asked, as 
we Sat glaring at each other. 

“Of course Iwas. You've guessed 
the riddle first time, old chap,” he 
replied, off-handedly, and with much 
irritating familiarity in his tone. 

‘“And you heard what the porter 
and the detectives said about you ? ”’ 

‘Rather think I did!” he ex- 
claimed, with mock seriousness. “I 
was tickled the most with Peter’s 
estimate of me, though. I'd be proud 
to shake his: fist as that of a candid 
Injun!” 

“But to come to the point, you’re 
the smart individual who managed 
to clear the Colossal Bank of five 
thousand, then ? ”’ | 

‘Right again—I am the fellow. 
My word, you're splendid!” There 
was something so grotesque about this 
swindler’s candour that I was tempted 
to smile, in spite of the high tension 
of the situation. ‘‘ But how did you 
manage to take refuge in here—in 
my room?” I further ventured to 
enquire of him. 

“Oh, I reckon I just took ‘ pot- 
luck’ by the back entrance when 
nobody was astir. Fate was kind in 
the shape of your room, which I found 
unlocked and—unoccupied ! Cham- 
bermaids, taking ‘em on the average, 
are a careless lot, aren’t they ? I had 
other plans though, but they mis- 
carried. In fact, a pal of mine lost 
his nerve.at the last moment and left 
me in the lurch. But, see here, old 
man,” he added, his eyes hghting 
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up, “isn’t it a pretty sight to gaze 
on five thousand in one heap ? ”’ 

As he spoke, he bent down, and 
picked up the money from the floor. 
Most of the notes were new, and the 
bundle was worth a second look. 
Cuddling it fondly to his bosom, he 
said : 

‘‘ This means ease, comfort, luxury, 
pardner. You bet [ll have the very 
latest in clothes, dine table dhote, 
smoke choice sixpenny Havanas, take 
a trip round the globe, and finally 
settle down——”’ 

“In Dartmoor or Portland!” | 
broke in, before he could finish the 
sentence. 

‘““ Maybe, pardner, but not before 
I'd tried heaven first,’ he answered, 
with a feeble smile, at the same time 
placing the muzzle of his revolver to 
his forehead, and with the object of 
interpreting his meaning more fully. 
‘ By the way, I should think the stir 
I’ve made makes rather exciting 
reading, eh ?”’ he further observed, 
collecting himself. ‘Do you mind 
passing the paper ?” 

I did his bidding, and with a smile 
upon his face he scanned the para- 
graph over, remarking as he threw 
back the paper to me: “TI reckon 
I’ve had a narrow squeak this time! 
But a miss is as good as a mile. 
Sorry for that counter-clerk, though, 
but I daresay his bondsmen are good 
enough for the money, and he'll 
wriggle out all right. Forgive my 
darned cheek, but what do you do 
for a living ?”’ 

‘’ Manager for the Silex Axle Com- 
pany,” I answered, quite unhesi- 
tatingly. 

“Hitched up ?—in other 
married ? ” 

6é No. 3% 

“Done much travelling ? ” 

“ Pve done the British Isles pretty 
well, but have never been abroad. 
Why?” 


words, 
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“Nothing, only I thought that 
you'd make a decent sort o’ travelling 
companion, if you’d care to throw in 
with me. I reckon I’d be a good pal 
to you, and pay all expenses as we 
went along. What do you say?” 

For the first time the fellow’s 
audacity jarred upon me. My answer, 
therefore; was curt and also very 
much to the point. 

“ Tf you travel with me, as I intend 
you shall, it will be straight in the 
direction of the police-station. Be- 
cause I’ve made up my mind to see 
you safely under lock and key.” 
| “Well, now, that’s mighty con- 
siderate on your part, old man, but I 
should think seriously how you're 
going to accomplish such a feat if I 
were you,” he answered coolly. “I 
don’t blame you refusing to take a 
trip with me, but pray don’t make 
an idiot of yourself in other direc- 
tions.” | 

“Confound you! What do you 
mean?” I said, hotly, at the same 
time getting to my feet. 

‘““ Now don’t get peppery, but just 
sit down and calm yourself whilst I 
figure it out for you,” was the fellow’s 
quiet retort. ‘‘ Looking at the thing 
philosophically, P’ve played for big 
stakes and won, therefore you don’t 
suppose for a moment after all my 
trouble and anxiety I’m going to be 
led to the slaughter like a lamb ?— 
more especially by a man of your 
slender proportions, eh ? Heavens! 
your own common-sense should tell 
you that. I’m willing to put my 
liberty and this swag against your 
life if it comes to that, though I hope 
it won't. I am armed, as you see, 
while you are not. And even with- 
out the revolver, being the larger man, 
I could crush you to blessed tooth- 
powder in a wink!” 

** A cold-blooded scoundrel such as 
you is capable of any mortal thing, I 
should say !”’ I exclaimed with trem- 
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bling lips, as I fully realised the situa- 
tion. 

“Steady, old man, steady! Don’t 
call me such hard names!” he put in, 
with a tinge of sadness in his voice. 
““Pm not a hardened criminal—it’s 
my first offence! And, what is more, 
I haven’t swindled the Colossal people 
without a just cause ! Eight years ago, 
when this same bank—only trading 
under a different name—suspended 
payment, my poor old mother lost no 
smaller a sum than nine thousand 
pounds! Needless to say, the shock 
killed her within a year, which just 
about heart-broke me. But I swore 
I'd get some o’ that coin back again, 
merely as a matter of revenge, and 
now that I’ve succeeded I’m not going 
to disgorge without a _ desperate 
struggle—you bet your bottom dollar 
on that! I daresay, though, you’ve 
got an idea somewhere in your cra- 
nium that you’d be conferring a 
favour on that bank, and also the 
public in general, if you aided in 
bringing me to justice! As to the 
former—well, they’re soulless corpora- 
tions at the best, and I question if 
they’d even trouble to thank you, 
least of all compensate you; whilst. 
for the latter, why, they’d let you 
starve or freeze as a method of show- 
ing their gratitude! The public 
denies that it owes you anything— 
the public would rob you of your last 
cent! You take my tip, pardner, 
the mightiest favour you can do in 
this business 1s on your own account. 
To be more explicit, do nothing that 
would tend to endanger your present 
state of health!” 

My blood chilled at the significance 
of his meaning. ‘“‘ You—you would 
shoot me if I gave an alarm?” I 
enquired, huskily. 

‘“Of course—just as I would a 
sparrow,” was his calm retort. ‘Id 
just place that piece of lead in™a 
quarter of your anatomy that would 
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give you half-an-hour in which to 
reflect what a fool you’d been before 
you finally popped off!” 

Needless to say that his arguments 
got the better of.me. I dropped ina 
limp mass upon my chair, and I’m 
afraid I must have presented a sorry 
picture as I sat there wringing my 
hands, feeling utterly cowed and 
beaten. 
placed upon my shoulder, and also 
heard a voice gently murmur in my 
ear: ‘“ Come, now, you’re no coward, 
pardner, if that’s what you’re lament- 
ing over. You’ve accepted the in- 
evitable, as any other covey in your 
position would have done. You're 
made o’ the right stuff, and I feel real 
ashamed of myself to have to make 
a catspaw of you against your will. 
What more can I say?” 

I am bound to confess that the 
tone of sincerity in the fellow’s words 
helped in some degree to sweep away 
my inward disgust of him, yet for 
the life of me I could not shake off 
the lingering feeling of, uneasiness 
within me as to what would be his 
next move. He wasa desperate man, 
and I was entirely at his mercy, 
therefore I concluded that it would 
be perhaps best to humour him a 
little.~ I was just on the point of 
addressing him, when suddenly he 
recommenced the conversation by 
asking, ‘I say, pardner, have you 
such a thing as a razor? I just 
want to remove this hair from off my 
top lip.” 

“Yes,” I answered, with quivering 
lips, “* you'll find what you require in 
the centre drawer of the dressing- 
table.” 

“Splendid! Vil not be long in 
fixing myself up, then I’m off like a 
bird. I expect my presence here is 
somewhat disconcerting to you, so 
won’t pile up the agony longer than 
I can help.” 

As he spoke, he went to the dressing- 


Presently J felt a firm hand ° 
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table, and, putting down his revolver, 
commenced operations. 

“Gad! this is a treat,” he chirped 
tohimself. ‘ Good brush—good soap 
—good razor! Don’t it make shaving 
a luxury, old man?” 

He handled the razor with the deft- 
ness of a barber, and within ten 
minutes his face was as smooth as a 
baby’s. As he eyed himself in the 
looking-glass, he playfully observed : 

‘Think I could play Romeo, now, 
pardner, eh? Here’s a snatch from 
the balcony scene”-—and, as he 
spoke, he suited the action to the 
word by reciting with much dramatic 
feeling from Shakespeare’s immortal 
tragedy. 

This new phase in the fellow’s 
character fascinated as much as 
amazed me, and for the first time I 
felt just a twinge of compassion for 
him in the unenviable position in 
which he was placed. I was just 
upon the brink of giving vent to my 
feelings—just about to lecture him 
on the gross iniquity of his misdeeds, 
and the advantages to be derived 
from a “straight life” in future, 
when he suddenly turned to me and 
said : 

‘* Just one more favour, pardner— 
a suit of clothes. Your oldest rig-out 
will do. I'll pay cash for it.” 

[I had a grey walking-suit, much 
worn, which I handed to him. 

“Thanks. You’re anangel, nothing 
short!” he observed, as he started 
to change. “ They’re a tight fit, but 
they’ll do great. My object is not 
to pass myself for you, but merely 
to get rid of the blue-serge. You can 
sell my togs for at least fifty shillings, . 
and here’s five pounds for yours.” af 

“No, thanks, I don’t want your 
money,” I answered, rather bluntly. 
“Pm .a little particular whose 
money——”’ 

‘T reckon you're too finicky, pard- 
ner,” he interrupted, swectly. ‘ This 
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money’s no part of the swag, Ill 
swear, but honestly earned. [ll leave 
it on the bureau for you. Now, then, 
to wrap up the ‘ pile’ in this news- 
paper, and take my departure. Look 
here, chummie, you have been a 
regular ‘knockout’ to me, and to 
show my gratitude here’s five hundred 
for you. I reckon it'll help you to 
make a start somewhere.” 

‘Thanks all the same, but I’d 
sooner stiffen than touch it,” I 
snapped. 

* You’re too goody-goody for this 
world, pardner!” he answered, im- 
patiently. ‘But see here, I hope 
you'll accept this ring as a keepsake ? 
It belonged to my mother, and she 
passed it over to me just before she 
died. She was a fine old lady. She 
served England well by helping to 
nurse the wounded in the Crimea, so 
you’ve no cause to be ashamed of it.”’ 

As he spoke, he slipped a thick 
hoop of gold from off his little finger, 
and held it towards me with his eyes 
full of tears. It was richly engraved, 
and bore a faint inscription on the 
innerrim. ‘“ For God’s sake, take it, 
pardner, or Ill be annoyed,” 
urged, as he noted my reluctance. 
“If I take it along with me it 1s 
bound to come to the loan-office some 
day before I snuff-out !”’ 

“Oh, very well,” I answered, 
feeling touched by the pathetic, 
appealing look in his eyes. *‘* But 
only on the understanding that, 
should we ever meet again, I return it 
to you.” 

‘*'You’re a precise customer, but I 
agree. All the same, if your head 
never aches till we meet again, it’ll be 
a jolly long time of aching!” he 
chuckled, quietly, as he turned to 
take his departure. Reaching the 
door he turned again. ‘“ By the way, 
what course are you going to pursue 
when I leave the room ?” he asked, 
with a little anxiety. 


hew pleasant sequel. 
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“Only kick myself for a fool and 
then go to bed!” I calmly assured 
him. 

He stepped on tip-toe towards me. 
‘* Look here, you'll go to bed without 
kicking,” he said with emphasis. 
“Youre the most sensible young 
man I’ve met in a year. Remember 
this: If I’m arrested, I shall say 
‘nothing of what’s happened here. 
If I get clean away I shall always feel 
hurt that you wouldn’t take some of 
the money. Well, good-bye, pard- 
ner,” he finished up by saying, a faint 
suspicion of emotion in his voice. 
** F hope you won’t think too bad of 
me. Good-bye !—Good-bye !—Good- 
bye, and may God bless you for helping 
such a bad lot as me!” 

And so my intrepid visitor opened 
the door, listened for a few seconds 
to make sure that nobody was astir, 
and finally crept stealthily away. 


For fully an hour after he had 
gone I wandered up and down my 
room in a state of utter confusion, ’ 
speculating for the most part if this 
strange business would have an un- 
Every minute that 
passed I was in constant dread of 
hearing some report of the fellow’s 
capture, together with the details of 
how I aided him in his flight from 
justice. But when another hour had 
frittered by and nothing had hap- 
pened, I ventured to undress and 
seek my bed. My brain was much 
too active, though, to coax slumber, 
and I was glad when at last morning 
came. The maid brought my shaving 
water as usual, and, as I reached to 
the drawer for my razor, what should 
I put my hand upon but a pile of 
bank-notes! It was the five hundred 
which IT had refused the night before ! 
I couldn't but reflect that the sum 
was handsome recompense for the 
anxiety and inconvenience I had been 
put to. 
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Of course, I didn’t want to keep the 
money. I thought of sending it to the 
bank by post but concluded reluct- 
antly that the risk involved even 
by this course was too great. 

Did the fellow get right away? I 
should rather think he did! Two 


years have gone since the incident | 


happened, but not the faintest 
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‘HAVE 
most painful 
personal rea- 
sons for be- 
lieving in 
ghosts.’ said 
the haunted. 
looking man, 
inreply to my 
ek ails can’t get 


jocular remark. 
away from them.” 

Fecling argument to be useless, and 
also scenting an interesting story, I 
nodded, and sympathetically offered 
him my cigar-case. 


the 
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shadow of a clue has ever come _ to 
hand. I hold no_ brief for 
swindlers, but, really, this fellow 
was such a fine plucked one that 
I could not but admire him just a 
little. 

Have I ever heard of him? No. 
I should only like to. I want to give 
him back his mother’s ring. 


* HE SAT DOWN ON THE FLOOR INSTEAD,”’ 


‘How did it happen?” I asked, 
when I judged that the sedative had 
begun to work. 

“Do you 
Limited.”.?” 

“That wretched fake ?” 

“Fake? I only wish it had been. 
I was a director.” 

‘You don’t seem to have directed 
it much to your advantage,” I replied, 
with a side-glance at his apparel. 

He followed my glance and smiled 
ruefully. 

“It’s our own fault,” he rejoined, 
‘that we are not running it still, and 
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rolling in profits. We found, to our 
cost, that we couldn’t manage spooks 
as we do ordinary work-people.”’ 

“Begin at the beginning,” I de- 
manded. 

‘It all began with the idea of a 
very hard-headed man named Smith, 
that behind the mysterious facts we 
call Spiritualism is a power that can 
be turned to practical use. I am of 
opinion that, unknown to himself, he 
was a very powerful medium; but 
in theory, at any rate, he dispensed 
with mediums. 

}. “ Acting upon the idea I have ex- 
plained, Smith advertised for haunted 
houses, and undertook to dis-haunt 
them for a fee. He was remarkably 

successful. His plan was to stay in a 
‘ haunted house by himself, show the 
spooks that he was not afraid of them, 
and make contracts with them. He 
agreed to bury their bones, administer 
their estates, whitewash their me- 
mories—redress, in short, any griev- 
ances that worried them; whilst 
they, in return, undertook to cease 
from depreciating the landlord’s pro- 
perty, and to give to him, Smith, 
their ghostly services for a stated 
period. He drew up a formal agree- 
ment with each ghost—I don’t know 
if he really thought he could have a 
ghost for breach of contract ; but he 
was not a man to give anything away, 
and he had the agreements stamped 
in due form . 

‘““Perhaps he didn’t pay for the 
stamps himself,’”’ I interpolated. 

** Well, I know that in one case, 
when a ghost broke his contract, 
Smith calmly had his bones dug up 
again. Ghosts are absurdly particular 
where their bones are put—I don’t 
know why, ['m sure. The result in 
this case was that Smith had a new 
contract made, more in his favour 
than the first, and the ghost faithfully 
worked it out. It would have taken a 
clever spook to get the better of 
Smith in a business deal. 
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“Having dishaunted all the 
haunted houses he could hear of, and 
made contracts with hundreds of 
ghosts, Smith took a big flat some- 
where near the Marble Arch, and there 
set up his Ghost Show. This he in- 
tended as a preliminary affair, to de- 
monstrate the existence of ghosts and 
the value of their services. 

“There was a grand private view, 
at which all the big spook hunters 
and huntresses were present, together 
with a lot of press men. I was there 
myself, and I’m sure any showman 


would have given his head to pro-' 


duce a show half so wonderful. 
First, the lights being turned out, we 
found ourselves in a sort of ghostly 
drawing-room, with spook furniture 
of old date, that was visible, it 
seemed, by its own light. The un- 
substantial character of the furniture 
was demonstrated with great effect by 
an attempt on the part of a certain 
gentleman to sit on a lovely old Louis 
Seize chair; he sat on the floor 
instead. Then there were spirits 
dressed in old-time finery. They gave 
us a concert of spirit music, and I 
never heard anything so exquisite. 
In another room, Smith showed us a 
little dynamo, working like blazes. 
There was no sign of steam, gas, 
electricity, petrol, or any known 
motive power ; but it stopped, started 
slowed down, speeded up, at the word 
of command. Smith said that there 
we saw the motor of the future; 
nothing could approach ghost-power 
for efficiency and economy; and if 
ever it ran short, we had only to 
execute a few criminals and set their 
spooks to work—and much more to 
the like effect, but rather shocking 
at the first hearing. 

‘“We found that the spirits could 
effect ina moment any desired change 
in their appearance; we jumped 
them about from the time of 
Edward VII. to that of Julius Caesar, 
and everywhere between, and they 
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changed while you winked, and never 
-amistake. Itis true we had no great 
authorities on costume among us; 
but that, of course, shut out any easy 
explanation based on self-suggestion. 
Professor Dodge made a great point 
of this when he asked for the ‘ Missing 
Link.’ Most of us, as he observed, 
expected to see a creature half-ape 
and half-man; but it was unlike 
either—more like a dog, in fact. A 
few of its descendants were shown us, 
and sure enough we could trace.a 
gradual division into an ape branch 
and a man branch, so that the apes 


“TAKING ALONG A DEPARTED LAWYER TO HELP.” 


are our cousins, not our ancestors—_ 


that is, if what we saw then is any 
criterion. 

“Another item of the programme 
was a regular dark séance, in which 
there was little novelty, but no wait- 
ing and no failure. Then there were 
some ghostly theatricals, in the course 
of which a terrible tragedy of murder 
and suicide was enacted by the original 
perpetrators with such realism as to 
freeze us with horror. Lastly, there 
were demonstrations of clairvoyance 
and prediction. ‘All the winners,’ 
were asked for by our press friends, 
and the replies were noted and turned 
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out to be absolutely correct. A tame 


spook, it was seen, would be a fortune 


to an editor or a stockbroker; and, 
in fact, Smith had many inquiries 
from such quarters. 

‘Well, the press was soon full of 
Smith and his Ghost Show, and he 
did good business. Some of the 
papers said it was trickery, others said 
it wasn’t, others sat on the fence; 


~ but all had columns about it, and this, 


of course, was the main thing. One 
of the reporters of The Daily Buttercup 
mysteriously disappeared about that 
time, and it was whispered that the 
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Editor had sent him to Kingdom 
Come to get out of paying Smith’s 
high prices. For Smith knew the 
value of a good thing, when he had 
one on. The Ghost Show was so 
successful as a show that he kept it 
open as such for much longer than he 
had intended. The premises were 
soon much too small to hold the 
crowds that flocked to the exhibition, 
so he bought four second-hand iron 
churches, and set them up on a piece 
of waste land. This cost him no 
more than a year’s rent of a Piccadilly 
palace. 
“When Smith moved to his new 
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‘Spiritual Polytechnic,’ as he called 
it, he thought it wise to continue the 
development on show lines, post- 
poning commercial development until 
the public interest began to slacken. 
He scoured the country in quest of 


haunted houses and novel ghostly, 


attractions, usually taking along a de- 
parted lawyer to help as needed, and 
charging a‘year’s rent of a haunted 
house for carting away the spooks. 
There were also haurited spots in the 
open country that yielded interesting 
results, and he even came across some 
gnomes and fairies, but could get no 
hold upon them, so left them for 
further consideration. He kept his 
secret so well that he had no imitators 
of consequence, and could have gone 
on coining money indefinitely, if his 
appetite for mere gain had not been 
satiated so soon. Besides, he hated 
the show business, and wanted to give 
all his attention to the practical 
application of ghost power. 

** Accordingly, when his first com- 
pany of ghosts had worked out their 
contracts?Smith made over the whole 


concern to a syndicate for half-a- 


million, his own profits during the 
first year having reached quite as 
much. So he passed out of the 
concer, and went abroad. 

‘The managing director of the 
syndicate, which took the style of 
‘Ghosts, Limited,’ was a very go- 
ahead young man named Letts, who 
had learned the business under Smith, 
whom he considered quite a fossil. 
Under Letts, backed up by a number 
of financiers who were after big 
dividends, things began to develop 
at a great rate. They first got up a 
sort of travelling ghost circus, which 
they sent round the provinces. This 
paid so well thit they soon had a 
dozen ghostly caravans working the 
villages and small towns, as well as 
several permanent beanches in the 
large towns. Then, the ghost supply 
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beginning to fail, they sent agents 
into foreign parts, where rich mines 
of ghostly material were unearthed. 
Branches were next established in 
New York, Paris, Pekin, Melbourne— 
in short, all the capitals of the world. 
Then the syndicate, seeing how popu- 
lar the news department was with re- 
porters, started a great world’s news 
agency, with ghostly correspondents 
everywhere. It was possible for a 
subicriber to know, at any given 
moment, what was happening at the 
Same moment all over the world. In 
connection with this, an interesting 
prophetic bureau was set afoot. 
Ghosts proved wondrous weather- 
wise, and could also discern an ap- 
proaching calamity when living men 
had not even a suspicion of it. 

‘“A minor but very successful 
branch of the business was a Debt 
Collecting Agency. The most har- 
dened debtors soon gave in to the 
ghostly duns, who, at all hours of 
day. or night, would pass through 
wood and stone, and deliver their 
peremptory invitations to pay, pay, 
pay. This was combined with status 
information and private detective 
work that soon proved a source of 
immense emolument. Several Govern- 
ments utilised the services of this 
department, with the odd consequence 
that while the syndicate lasted there 
were no wars! 

‘“But the syndicate, being itself 
soulless, began to bear hard upon its 
souls. Having ascertained the limits 
of their powers, it worked them right 
up to those limits. Then it began to 
drive bargains with them that even 
Smith would have thought uncon- 
scionable. For instance, it would ask 
a ghost to serve for ten years in con- 
sideration of its bones being properly 
buried, whereas Smith was content 
with one year. Then, on more or less 
formal pretexts, it began to delay 
fulfilment of its promises to its 
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employés, especially in the case of the 
more popular ghosts. All this natur- 
ally created dissatisfaction ; but, since 
the ghosts were kept at work night 
and day, there seemed little chance 
of their being able to unite their forces 
and put forth an effective demand 
for fair treatment. 
“Ghosts, evidently, are patient 
souls, or they would trouble their sur- 
vivors much more than they do ; and, 
for some time, the syndicate pursued 
its sweating practices with impunity, 
and the dividends waxed so huge that 
it was deemed prudent to disguise the 
fact by heavily watering the stock. 

** Presently, however, the syndicate 
began a more objectionable practice 
than any it had yet ventured upon. 
It began to violate the graves of 
paupers and other of the more de- 
fenceless dead, destroying their re- 
pose, and exacting from them long 
terms of servitude as the price for re- 
burial. But this practice proved the 
syndicate’s undoing. 

‘“Among the ghosts thus illegiti- 
mately pressed into service were two 
of the first troupe of ghosts, discharged 
and released by Smith. One of these 
I had made friends with at the private 
view, and through him I learned some 
of the inside particulars I am relating.” 

**T was about to ask you how you 
knew so much,” I observed. 

“He was a little old fop of Dr. 
Johnson’s day, and added greatly to 
my knowledge of this interesting 
period. The other resurrected one—if 
I may put it so—was a gigantic trucu- 
lent ghost known as ‘ Bogie,’ formerly 
a great favourite with Smith’s 
public, and after whom there had 
been many inquiries. It is supposed 
that this is why the syndicate brought 


him forward again, and he was very. 


indignant at the outrage. Moreover, 
his gigantic bones were exposed to the 
public view, and insult added to injury 
by his being required to occupy a slot 
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machine, and show himself when a 
penny was dropped in. Now, Bogie 
was a sort of ghostly John Burns, not 
at all disposed to submit quietly to 
such injustice, not to say indignity. 
Indeed, he spoke of it in terms that 
a brewer would not apply to a Licens- 
ing Bill. He at once set to work 
organising the sweated ghosts, not 
only in the central premises, but also 
in all the branches and caravans 
throughout the world. He finally 
arranged with his mates that, on a 
certain day, when the majority of 
the various shows would be in full 
swing, there should be a simultaneous 
ghostly strike. For the syndicate 
was beginning to get a twenty-seven 
hour working day out of many 
ghosts, who, when a show closed here 
at twelve at night, were sent to the 
antipodes, to one opening at nine in 
the morning. 

‘‘On the appointed day, therefore, 
at the fixed hour, all ghostly manifes- 
tations ceased. The syndicate officials 
tried all they knew to induce things 
to proceed. They even got in some 
professional mediums, but their trans- 
parent fakes only made things worse, 
and finally they had to return the 
people’s money, and put up the 
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shutters, That evening, young Letts 
received a visit from Bogie, who for- 
mulated the demands of the ghostly 
trade union. They were: 

‘1. No term of service to exceed 
five years. 

‘2. An eight-hour working day. 

‘3. No fines. 

‘* 4, Nomore resurrections, or other 
forms of blackmail. 

‘5. Instant restoration of bones 
irregularly come by, and liberation of 
ghosts kept beyond their stipulated 
terms. 

“6. No more exhibitions humiliat- 
ing or offensive to ghosts. 

* This Six-point Charta young Letts 
submitted to the directors at the 
extraordinary meeting convened to 
discuss the situation. 
rt “*In my opinion,’ said Letts, 
‘there is nothing to be done but to 
come to terms. We can’t starve 
them out. We can’t lock them up.’ 

‘** Gentlemen,’ said the chairman 
and largest shareholder, Sir Ephraim 
Rouster, ‘as it seems these turbulent 
spirits are so much attached to their 
bones, why not shut them up with 
their bones, until they listen to reason, 
engaging, meanwhile, a new com- 
pany ?’ 

 * But, Sir Ephraim,’ replied Letts, 
‘they are not so much attached to 
their bones as that. Consider how 
they go all over the world on our 
business. What I fear is their taking 
more extreme measures if we do not 
meet them now. To be haunted by 
indignant ghosts is no joke, I can 
assure you.’ 

“How many are on strike?’ 
asked Jones, another large holder. 

‘**Some ten thousand,’ said the 
Secretary. 

“** How many in reserve ?’ 

““* None. We set them to work as 
soon as engaged.’ 

“**Don’t you think, Mr. Letts,’ 
pursued Jones, ‘that we could raise 
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an army of, say, 20,000 other ghosts, 
and thus overwhelm the strikers, or, 
at any rate, hold them in check ?’ 

““* It would be nisky,’ said Letts. 
‘What ghost can do against ghost, 
we don’t know. We may be sur- 
rounded by spectral spies at this very 
moment,’ | 

“““ At any rate, gentlemen,’ said 
the chairman, ‘ we can well afford to 


let the matter rest a little, while our — 


agents go recruiting. Nor do I see 
any difficulty in getting together an 
army of ghosts a hundred thousand— 
aye, a million strong, if necessary. 
Consider, gentlemen, we have not yet 
tapped the battlefields, and suchlike 
scenes of wholesale slaughter.’ 

“Sir Ephraim’s idea struck the 
board as a flash of genius. It was 
decided, then, to close all the shows 
for a fortnight, on the pretext of 
giving the employés, flesh and ghost, 
a well-earned holiday, and the pre- 
mises redecoration. Meanwhile, re- 
cruiting should be carried on with the 
utmost vigour 4nd regardless of ex- 
pense. 

““No opposition to the recruiting 
was Offered by the strikers, and at the 
end of the fortnight no fewer than 
thirty thousand new ghosts were on 
the books of the syndicate, all en- 
gaged for five years, with the prospect 
of release at the end of four in case 
of good conduct. Rehearsals were 
held, and all seemed satisfactory. 
The stnkers made no sign, and their 
bones were put away, each set care- 
fully labelled and registered. 

‘* At last, the Ghost Shows through- 
out the world were re-opened simul- 
taneously, with new attractions and 
fresh decorations. But there were 
surprises in store. Every perform- 
ance was a freflection on ‘Ghosts, 
Limited.” The directors were per- 
sonated, mimicked, and travestied in 
every way by ghosts both new and 
old, who had quietly fraternised. The 
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tale of the syndicate’s meanness was 
advertised all over the earth. The 
rapping spirits rapped out denuncia- 
tions. The clairvoyants proclaimed 
all the directors’ secret sins and vices. 
The theatrical ghosts parodied their 
daily hypocrisies. Appéals were 
madé to the public for justice, and the 
public liberally responded with in- 
dignation meetings and letters to the 
press. There were some diabolical 
manifestations, frightening audicnces 
into fits, and intimations given that 
such manifestations would become 
universal, if justice were not done 
immediately. The directors were in- 
timidated. They again closed the 
shows, pending further discussion. 
The same night each director’s and 
shareholder’s chamber was violated 
by at least roo determined ghosts, 
who made night hideous, discordant, 
and, above all, painful with sensa- 
tions suggestive of vigorously wielded 
sandbags. The directors gave in, and 
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conceded everything; but by this 
time the public was thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and the whole concern was 
put down as a discreditable fake. 
The shares dropped to zero, and I, 
among others, who held on in hopes 
that they would go up again, became 
a financial wreck. 

‘But even this was not enough. 
Somehow in the crash the bones we 
had so carefully stored and labelled 
were dispersed—I think they were 
stolen by some rag and bone mer- 
chant. Consequently, their owners 
could not be pacified, and they took 
their revenge by attaching themselves 
to the directors, whom they punish 
incessantly. At this moment there is 
a crowd of them about me, exhibiting 
the most ghastly spectacles, and 
calling out for their bones. In the 
dark they become violent.” 

He ceased, and the problem of ex- 
pressing a candid opinion in a kind 
manner occupied me for some time. 
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Brurduclio9w. 
“yeuas in a berp ancient time Then superstiticus power ‘twas shown, 
@Ahen first was spun this feeble Warped wheel, milk addled, shook the 
thyme, Throne, 
Hit matter for a distich chime, And omens, now not noted, Known, 
@r sap at most a sonnet. Mur foolish fathers frightened. 
~ only know the facts had birth GAhen Terror filled cach dusky nook 
G@Ahen E was verp new to earth— Cth Wrownie, Goblin, Ghoul ov F pook, 


Jn fact, mp first time on tt. The times were unenlightened. 


4 4 That would ee een 


or beat me sore 


The Rhyme. 


© two ‘long sFortune’s road did ress, 
Hor boys our hopes had no excess; 
We simply sought a fair Princess 
And humbly L—a BMuchess. 
Some honours won in foreign wars; 
As wounds, escutcheons, spurs and sears, 
We. e’en aspired to crutches. 


His frowning Bride 
é cried sitidently 
Trot on My Lord? = |: 


We strove along with thought elate; 

E studiously at slower rate, 

Watching of signs; portending AFatc— 
Mf good ov tl premising. 

A red-haired wench, an ene that slants, 

All warnings, given by matoen aunts, 
En their—philosophising. 


A howling dog, foreboding Wrath, 
A parlous rabbit, cross mp path, 
A cat, a rat, much meaning bath 
Hor srowsing fears to rouse at. 
UFlhen sudden, almost o’ev mp head, 
That most pernicious sign of dread, 
Three PMlagpies on a bough sat. 
E hailed mp friend with wild ‘ Hallo,” 
Told why that way EF could not go, 
We thought me mad, and told me so, 
Dubbed me a chicken=hearted. 
Coward, costary—names of shame, 
fLo boy e’er Hears With patience tame, 
E pardoned, but we parted. 


The “hoof” E “padded” pear by pear, 

Hor found E patron friend ov gear, 

Saved no fair ladp, served no peer, * 
The Muchesses seemed charp. 

Nobles and Dames did so ignore, 

That would they scold, ov beat me sore, 
Seemed condescending—verp ; 


Time and ill fare so did me drubd, 
Watred mp fair face a measly scrub, 
Dirt qrimed, for L’dD nor clout nor tuk, 
Scarce -rags mp form to cover. 
Suspicion eped me from each Door, 
And cautious doubters roundlp swore 
Hle thiebing, retving rover. 


@nce passed “mine Eun” a cavalcade, 
Bridegroom and Wride, richly arrayed, 
Mobles and Mames, some verp staid, 
And some quite Harumescarum. 
To paint the scene would only bhore— 
Hill in with folks from days of pore, 
nd usual scentarum. 
The Wridegroom’s face FE quickly kennev, 
Anv hailed, mp ’ppe defying friend, 
Woping his Luck might Half amend 
The fate to me allotted. 
He grasped mp hand—as glad to see; 
Wis frowning wWride cried stridvently, 
“Trot on, mp ord.” Be trotted. 


FAoral forsooth! “ UMAhat luck,” quoth F, 
“for him, who omens dd defy, 
And pet, bestde her pennon high, 
Wow verp low his flag fires.” 
E muneched mp crust, ’twas hard and brown, 
fAyp sour Ale, seeming sweet, Went down; 
Gompared with that fair Hadp’s frown. 
Sing hey! FX thank the fagptes. 
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LEGEND OF THE 


ENCHANTED SOLDIER 


ve] VERYBODY has 
1) heard of the 
Cave of St. 


Cyprian at 
Salam anca. 
where in old 
times judicial 
astronomy, 
necromancy, 
chiromancy, and other dark and 
damnable arts were secretly taught 


by an ancient sacristan; or, as 
some will have it, by the devil 
himself, in that disguise. The cave 


has long been shut up, and the very 
site of it forgotten; though, accord- 
ing to tradition, the entrance was 
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Illustrated by V. I ecomte 


somewhere about where the stone 
cross stands in the small square of 
the seminary of Carvajal; and this 
tradition appears in some degree 
corroborated by the circumstances of 
the following story. 

}- There was at one time a student of 
Salamanca, Don Vicente by name, 
of that merry but mendicant class 
who set out on the road to learning 
without a penny in pouch for the 
journey, and who, during college 
vacations, beg from town to town and 
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village to village to raise funds to 
enable them to pursue their studies 
through the ensuing term. He was 
now about to set forth on his wander- 
ings; and, being somewhat musical, 
slung on his back a guitar with which 
to amuse the villagers, and pay for a 
meal or a night’s lodging. 

As he passed by the stone cross in 
the seminary square, he pulled off his 
hat and made a short invocation to 
St. Cyprian, for good luck; when, 
casting his eyes upon the earth, he 
perceived something glitter at the 
foot of the cross. On picking it up, 
it proved to be a seal-ring of mixed 
metal, in which gold and silver ap- 
peared to be blended. The seal bore 
as a device two triangles crossing each 
other, so as to form a star. This 
device is said to be a cabalistic sign, 
invented by King Solomon the Wise, 
and of mighty power in all cases of 
enchantment ; but the honest student, 
being neither sage nor conjurer, knew 
nothing of the matter. He took the 
ring as a present from St. Cyprian in 
reward of his prayer; slipped it on 
his finger, made a bow to the cross, 
and, strumming his guitar, set off 
merrily on his wandering. 

The life of a mendicant student in 
Spain is not the most miserable in 
the world; especially if he has any 
talent at making himself agreeable. 
He rambles at large from village to 
village, and city to city, wherever 
curiosity or caprice may conduct him. 
The country curates, who, for the 
most part, have been mendicant 
students in their time, give him 
shelter for the night, and a comfort- 
able meal, and often enrich him with 
several quartos, or halfpence, in the 
morning. As he presents himself 
from door to door in the streets of the 
cities, he meets with no harsh rebuff, 
no chilling contempt, for there is no 
disgrace attending his mendicity, 
many of the most learned men in 
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Spain having commenced their career 
in this manner; but if, like the 
student in question, he is a good- 
looking varlet and a merry com- 
panion; and, above all, if he can 
play the guitar, he is sure of a hearty 
welcome among the peasants, and 
smiles and favours from their wives 
and daughters. | 

In this way, then, did our ragged 
and musical son of learning make his 
way over half the kingdom; with 
fixed determination to visit the famous 
city of Granada before his return. 
Sometimes he was gathered for the 
night into the fold of some village 
pastor; sometimes he was sheltered 
under the humble, but hospitable roof 
of the peasant. Seated at the cottage 
door with his guitar, he delighted the 
simple folk with his ditties; or, 
striking up a fandango or bolero, set 
the brown country lads and _ lasses 
dancing in the mellow twilight. In 
the morning hé departed with kind 
words from host and hostess, and 
kind looks and, peradventure, a 
squeeze of the hand from the daughter. 

At length he arrived at the great 
object of his musical vagabondising, 
the far-famed city of Granada, and 
hailed with wonder and delight its 
Moorish towers, its lovely vega, and 
its snowy “mountains _ glistening © 
through a summer atmosphere. It 
is needless to say with what eager 
curiosity he entered its gates and 
wandered through its streets, and 
gazed upon its oriental monuments. 
Every female face peering through a 
window or beaming from a balcony 
was to him a Zorayda or a Zelinda, 
nor could he meet a stately dame on 
the Alameda but he was ready to 
fancy her a Moorish princess, and to 
spread his student’s robe beneath her 
feet. 

His musical talent, his happy 
humour, his youth and his good 
looks, won him a universal welcome 
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in spite of his ragged robes, and; for 
several days he led a gay life in the 
old Moorish capital and its environs. 
One of his occasional haunts was the 
fountain of Avellanos, in the valley of 
Darro. It is one of the popular re- 
surts of Granada, and has been so 
since the days of the Moors; and 
here the student had an opportunity 
of pursuing his studies of female 
beauty ; a branch of study to which 
he was a little prone. 


Here he would take his seat with 


his guitar, improvise love-ditties to 
admiring groups of majos and majas, 
or prompt with his music the ever- 
ready dance. He was thus engaged 
one evening when he beheld a padre 
of the church advancing, at whose 
approach every one touched the hat. 
He was evidently a man of con- 
sequence ; he certainly was a mirror 
of good if not of holy living ; robust 
and rosy-faced, and breathing at every 
pore with the warmth of the weather 
and the exercise of the walk. As he 
passed along he would every now and 
then draw a maravedi out of his 
pocket and bestow it on a beggar 
with an air of signal beneficence. 
‘* Ah, the blessed father! ’’ would be 
the cry; “‘long life to him, and may 
he soon be a bishop!” 

To aid his steps in ascending the 
hill he leaned gently now and then 
on the arm of a handmaid, evidently 
the pet-lamb of this kindest of 
pastors. Ah, such a damsel! An- 
dalus from head to foot; from the 
rose in her hair, to the fairy shoe and 
lacework stocking ; Andalus in every 
movement; in every undulation of 
the body :—ripe, melting Andalus !— 
But then so modest !—so shy !—ever, 
with downcast eyes, listening to the 
words of the padre; or, if by chance 
she let flash a side glance, it was 


suddenly checked and her eyes once 


more cast to the ground. 
The good padre looked benignantly 
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on the company about the fountain, 
and took his seat with some emphasis 
on a stone bench, while the handmaid 
hastened to bring him a glass of 
sparkling water. He sipped it de- 
liberately and with a relish, tem- 
pering it with one of those spongy 


pieces of frosted eggs and sugar so 


dear to Spanish epicures, and on re- 
turning the glass to the hand of the 
damsel pinched her cheek with in- 
finite loving-kindness. 

‘* Ah, the good pastor !’’ whispered 
the student to himself; ‘‘what a 
happiness would it be to be gathered 
into his fold with such a pet-lamb for 
a companion !”’ 

But no such good fare was likely to 
befall him. In vain he essayed those 
powers of pleasing which he had 
found so irresistible with country 
curates and country lasses. Never 
had he touched his guitar with such 
skill; never had he poured forth 
more soul-moving ditties, but he had 
no longer a country curate or country 
lass to deal with. The worthy priest 
evidently did not relish music, and 
the modest damsel never raised her 
eyes from the ground. They re- 
mained but a short time at the 
fountain; the good padre hastened 
their return to Granada. The damsel 
gave the student one shy glance in 
retiring ; but it plucked the heart out 
of his bosom ! | 

He inquired about them after they 
had gone. Padre Tomas was one of 
the saints of Granada, a model of 
regularity ; punctual in his hour of 
rising ; his hour of taking a paseo for 
an appetite ; his hours of eating ; his 
hour of taking his stesta ; his hour of 
playing his game of @resillo, of an 
evening, with some of the dames of 
the Cathedral circle; his hour of 
supping, and his hour of retiring to 


‘Test, to gather fresh strength for 


another day’s round of similar duties. 
He had an easy sleek mule for his 
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riding; a matronly housekeeper, 
skilled in preparing tit-bits for his 
table; and the pet-lamb, to smooth 
his pillow at night and bring him his 
chocolate in the morning. 

Adieu now to the gay, thoughtless 
life of the student ; the side-glance of 
a bright eye had been the undoing of 
him. Day and night he could not 
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get the image of this most modest 
damsel out of his mind. He sought 
the mansion of the padre. Alas! it 
was above the class of houses acces- 
sible to a strolling student like him- 
self. The worthy padre had no sym- 
pathy with him; he had never been 
Estudiante sopista, obliged to sing for 
his supper. He blockaded the house 
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by day, catching a glance of the 
damsel now and then as she appeared 
at a casement; but these glances 
only fed his flame without encourag- 
ing his hope. He serenaded her bal- 
cony at night, and at one time-was 
flattered by the appearance of some- 
thing white at a window. Alas, it 
was only the night-cap of the padre. 

Never was lover more devoted ; 
never damsel more shy: the poor 
student was reduced to despair. At 
length arrived the eve of St. John, 
when the lower classes of Granada 
swarm into the country, dance away 
the afternoon, and pass midsummer’s 
night on the banks of the Darro and 
the Xeni]. Happy are they who on 
this eventful night can wash their 
faces in those waters just as the 
cathedral bell tells midnight, for at 
that precise moment they have a 
beautifying power. The student, 
having nothing to do, suffered himself 
to be carried away by the holiday- 
seeking throng until he found himself 
in the narrow valley of the Darro, 
below the lofty hill and ruddy towers 
of the Alhambra. The dry bed of 
the river; the rocks which border 
it; the terraced gardens which over- 
hang it, were alive with variegated 
groups, dancing under the vines and 
fig-trees to the sound of the guitar 
and castanets. 

The student remained for some 
time in doleful dumps, leaning against 
one of the huge misshapen stone 
pomegranates which adorn the ends 
of the little bridge over the Darro. 
He cast a wistful glance upon the 
merry scene, where every cavalier 
had his dame; or, to speak more 
appropriately, every Jack his Jill, 
sighed at his own solitary state, a 
victim to the black cye of the most 
unapproachable of damsels, and re- 
pined at his ragged garb, which 
seemed to shut the gate of hope 
against him. 
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By degrees his attention was at- 
tracted to a neighbour equally solitary 
with himself. This was a tall soldier, 
of a stern aspect and grizzled beard, 
who seemed posted as a sentry at the 
opposite pomegranate. His face was 
bronzed by. time ; he was arrayed in 
ancient Spanish.armour, with buckler 
and lance, and stood immovable as a 
statue. What surprised the student 
was, that though thus strangely 
equipped, he was totally unnoticed 
by the passing throng, albeit that 
many almost brushed against him. 

“This is a city of old-time pecu- 
liarities,” thought the student, “‘ and 
doubtless this is one of them with © 
which the inhabitants are too familiar 
to be surprised.’ - His own curiosity, 
however, was awakened, and, being 
of a social disposition, he accosted 
the soldier. 

“A rare old suit of armour that 
which you wear, comrade. May I 
ask what corps you belong to ?” 

The soldier gasped out a reply 
from a pair of jaws which seemed to 
have rusted on their hinges. 

“The royal guard of Ferdinand 
and Isabella.” 

‘Santa Mana! Why, it is three 
centuries since that corps was in 
service.” 

‘‘And for three centuries have I 
been mounting guard. Now I trust 
my tour of duty draws to a close. 
Dost thou desire fortune ?” 

The student held up his tattered 
cloak in reply. 

‘““T understand thee. If thou hast 
faith and courage, follow me, and 
thy fortune is made.” 

“Softly, comrade, to follow thee 
would require small courage in one 
who has nothing to lose but life and 
an old guitar, neither of much value ; 
but my faith is of a different matter, 
and not to be put in temptation. If 
it be any criminal act by which I am 
to mend my fortune, think not my 
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ragged cloak will make me undertake 
it.” / 


Thesoldier turned on him a look of 
high displeasure. ‘‘ My sword,” said 
he, “has never been drawn but in 
the cause of the faith and the throne. 
I am a Cristiano viejo; trust in me 
and fear no evil.” 

The student followed him wonder- 
ing. He observed that no one heeded 
their conversation, and that the 
soldier made his way through the 
various groups of idlers unnoticed, as 
if invisible. 

Crossing the bridge, the soldier led 
the way by a narrow and steep path 


past a Moorish mill and aqueduct, ° 


and up the ravine which separates 
the domains of the Generalife from 
those of the Alhambra.’ The last ray 
of the sun shone upon the red battle- 
ments of the latter, which beetled far 
above; and the convent-bells were 
proclaiming the festival of the en- 
suing day. The ravine was over- 
shadowed by fig-trees, vines, and 
myrtles, and the outer towers and 
walls of the fortress. It was dark 


and lonely, and the twilight-loving 


bats began to flit about. At length 
the soldier halted at a remote and 
ruined tower, apparently intended to 
guard amoorish aqueduct. Hestruck 
the foundation with the butt-end of 
his spear. A rumbling sound was 
heard, and the solid stones yawned 
apart, leaving an opening as wide as a 
door. 

“Enter in the name of the Holy 
Trinity,” said the soldier, ‘‘ and fear 
nothing.”’ The student’s heart quaked, 
but he made the sign of the cross, 
muttered his Ave Maria, and followed 
his mysterious guide into a deep 
vault cut out of the solid rock under 
the tower, and covered with Arabic 
inscriptions. The soldier pointed toa 
stone seat hewn along one side of the 
vault. “Behold,” said he, ‘‘ my 
couch for three hundred years.”’ The 
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bewildered student tried’ to force a 
10ke- ‘‘ By the blessed St. Anthony,”’ 
said he, “but you must have slept 
soundly, considering the hardness of 
your couch.” 

“‘Qn the contrary, sleep has been a 
stranger to these eyes; incessant 
watchfulness has been my doom. 
Listen to my lot. I was one of the 
royal guards of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ; but was taken prisoner by the 
Moors in one of their sorties, and con- 
fined a captive in this tower. When 
preparations were made to surrender 
the fortress to the Christian sove- 
reigns, I was prevailed upon by an 
Alfaqui, a Moorish priest, to aid him 
in secreting some of the treasures of 
Boabdil in this vault. I was justly 
punished for my fault. The Alfaqus 
was an African necromancer, and by 
his infernal arts cast a spell upon me— 
to guard his treasures. Something. 
must have happened to him, for he 
never returned, and here have I re- 
mained ever since, buried alive. Years 
and years have rolled away; earth- 
quakes have shaken this hill; I have 
heard stone by stone of the tower 
above tumbling to the ground, in the 
natural operation of time; but the 
spell-bound walls of this vault set 
both time and earthquakes at de- 
fiance. 

‘Once every hundred years, on the 
festival of St. John, the enchantment 
ceases to have thorough sway; I am 
permitted to go forth and post myself 
upon the bridge of the Darro, where 
you met me, waiting until some one 
shall arrive who may have power to 
break this magic spell. I have hither- 
to mounted guard there in vain. I 
walk as in a cloud, concealed from 
mortal sight. You are the first to 
accost me for now three hundred 
years. I behold the reason. I see 
on your finger the seal-ring of Solo- 
mon the Wise, which is proof against 
all enchantment. With you _ it 
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:emains to deliver me from this awful 
dungeon, or to leave me to keep 
guard here for another hundred 
years.” 

The student listened to this tale in 
mute wonderment. He had heard 
many tales of treasures shut up under 
strong enchantment in the vaults of 
the Alhambra, but had treated them 
as fables. He now felt the value of 
the seal-ring, which had, in a manner, 
been given to him by St. Cyprian. 
Still, though armed by so potent a 


talisman, it was an awful thing to find, 


himself ¢éfe-a-téfe in such a place with 
an enchanted soldier, who, according 
to the laws of nature, ought to have 


been quietly in his grave for nearly 


three centuries. 

A personage of this kind, however, 
was quite out of the ordinary run, 
and not to be trifled with, and he 
assured him he might rely upon his 
friendship and good will to do every- 
thing in his power for his deliverance. 

“TI trust to a motive more powerful 
than friendship,” said the soldier. 

He pointed to a ponderous iron 
coffer, secured by locks, inscribed 
with Arabic characters. “That 
coffer,” said he, “‘ contains countless 
treasure in gold and jewels and pre- 
cious stones. Break the magic spell 
by which I am enthralled, and one- 
half of this treasure shall be thine.” 

“But how am I to do it ?.”’ 

“The aid of a Christian priest and 
a Christian maid is necessary. The 
priest to exorcise the powers of dark- 
ness ; the damsel to touch this chest 
with the seal of Solomon. This must 
be done at night. But have a care. 
This is sclemn work, and not to be 
effected by the carnal-minded. The 
priest must be a Cristiano viejo, a 
model of sanctity ; and must mortify 
the flesh before he comes here, by a 
rigorous fast of four-and-twenty 
hours: and as to the maiden, she 
must be above reproach, and proof 
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against temptation. Linger not in 
finding such aid. In three days my 
furlough is at.an end ; if not delivered 
before midnight of the third, I shall 
have to mount guard for another 
century.” 

‘““Fear not,’ said the student, “I 
have in my eye the very priest and 
damsel you describe ; but how am I 
to regain admission to this tower ?”’ 

“The seal of Solomon will open 
the way for thee.” 

The student issued forth from the 
tower much more gaily than he had 
entered. The wall closed behind him, 
and remained solid as before. 

The next morning he repaired 
boldly to the mansion of the priest, 
no longer a poor strolling student, 
thrumming his way with a‘ guitar ; 
but an ambassador from the shadowy 
world, with enchanted treasure to 
bestow. No particulars are told of 
his negotiation, excepting that the 
zeal of the worthy priest was easily 
kindled at the idea of rescuing an old 
soldier of the faith and a strong-box 
of King Chico from the very clutches 
of Satan; and then what alms might 
-be dispensed, what churches built, 
and how many poor relatives en- 
riched with the Moorish treasure ! 

As to the ‘mmaculate handmaid 
she was ready to lend her hand, 
which was all that was required, to 
the pious work ; and if a shy glance 
now and then might be believed, the 
ambassador began to find favour in 
her modest eyes. 

The greatest difficulty, however, 
was the fast to which the good Padre 
had to subject himself. Twice he 
attempted it, and twice the flesh was 
too strong for the spirit. It was only 
on the third day that he was enabled 
to withstand the temptations of the 
cupboard ; but it was still a question 
whether he would hold out until the 
spell was broken. 

Ata late hour of the night the party 
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groped their way up the ravine by 
the light of a lantern, and bearing a 
basket with provisions for exorcising 
the demon of hunger so soon as the 
other demons should be laid in the 
Red Sea. 

The seal of Solomon opened their 
way into the tower. They found the 
soldier seated on the enchanted strong- 
box, awaiting their arrival. The exor- 
cism was performed in due style. 
The damsel advanced and touched 
the locks of the coffer with the seal of 
Solomon. The lid flew open; and 
such treasures of gold and jewels and 
precious stones as flashed upon the eye! 

_“ Here’s cut and come again!” 
cried the student exultingly, as he 
proceeded to cram his pockets. 


“ Fairly and softly,” exclaimed the 


soldier. “Let us get the coffer out 
entire, and then divide.” 

They accordingly went to work 
with might and main; but it was a 
difficult task; the chest was enor- 
mously heavy, and had been im- 
bedded there for centuries. While 
they were thus employed the good 
dominie drew on one side and made a 
vigorous onslaught on the basket, by 
way of exorcising the demon of hunger 
which was raging in his entrails. In 
a little while a fat capon was devoured, 
and washed down by a deep potation 
of Val de penas; and, by way of 
grace after meat, he gave a kind- 
hearted kiss to the pet-lamb who 
waited on him. It was quietly done 
in a corner, but the tell-tale walls 
babbled it forth as if in tnumph. 
Never was chaste salute more awful 
in its effects. At the sound the 
soldier gave a great cry of despair, 
the coffer, which was half-raised, fell 
back in its place and was locked once 
more. Priest, student, and damsel 


found themselves outside of the tower, 
the wall of which closed with a thun- 
dering jar. Alas! the good Padre 
had broken his fast too soon! 

When recovered from his surprise, 
the student would have re-entered the 
tower, but learnt to his dismay that 
the damsel, in her fright, had let fall 
the seal of Solomon; it remained 
within the vauit. 

In a word, the cathedral bell tolled 
midnight ; the spell was renewed ; the 
soldier was doomed to mount guard 
for another hundred years, and there 
he and the treasure remain to this 
day—and all because the kind-hearted 
Padre kissed his handmaid. ‘‘ Ah 
father! father!” said the student, 
shaking his head ruefully, as they re- 
turned down the ravine, “‘ I fear there 
was less of the saint than the sinner 
in that kiss!” 


Thus ends the legend as far as it 
has been authenticated. There 1s a 
tradition, however, that the student 


had brought off treasure enough in his 


pocket to set him up in the world ; 
that he prospered in his affairs, that . 
the worthy Padre gave him the pet- 
lamb in marriage, by way of amends 
for the blunder in the vault; that 
the immaculate damsel proved a 
pattern for wives as she had been for 
handmaids, and bore her husband a 
numerous progeny. | 

The story of the enchanted soldier 
remains one of the popular traditions 
of Granada, though told in a variety 
of ways; the common people afhrm 
that he still mounts guard on mid- 
summer eve, beside the gigantic stone 
pomegranate on the Bridge of the 
Darro ; but remains invisible, except- 
ing to such lucky mortals as may 
possess the seal of Solomon. 
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BEING A NEW VERSION SHOWING FORTH THE VIEWS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE ON THE QUESTION OF WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 


CommMentaTor’s Note.—IJ?t is not generally known that Shakespeare, though 
in other respects he shows himself equally in advance of his times, held decided views 
on the Suffragetie question. This may be proved by piecing together various parts 
of his different plays as has been done, I believe I may say for the first time, by myself 
in the following pages. It will be seen by carefully perusing this little drama that many 
of the “immortal bard’s”? works were designed with the sole purpose of enshrining 
within themselves, one, or may be wevo, sentiments on this vital question ; all the rest 
of the context being quite irrelevant. If I have done anything towards elucidating 
knotty points and giving an added impetus to the study of Shakespeare in this country, 
I shall feel that my labour has not been in vain. 


SCENE: A Political Meeting. The Local M.P. Addresses hts Constituents. 


9 HORUS OF SUFFRAGETTES (from audience): We will be 
satisfied ! Let us be satisfied ! (1) 

STEWARD (frowning): Peace ho! (2) 

CHORUS OF SUFFRAGETTES: Liberty, freedom, and 
enfranchisement! (3) 

CHAIRMAN (rtsing): Pray you no more of this. ’Tis 
like the howling of Irish wolves against the moon. (4) 
3. nf. M.P. (flustered, but resolute): Hear me for my cause, 

<==” and be silent that you may hear; believe me for mine 
honour, and—— (5) ; 

MIDDLE-AGED SUFFRAGETTE (with expressive sniff): Men were deceivers 
ever! (6) 

a AND ZEALOUS SUFFRAGETTE (rising): Most shallow man! (7) I 
will bandy with thee in faction, I will o’er-run thee with policy (8) ; —yes, 
faith, will I, Fridays and Saturdays and all (9). I will no further offend you 
than becomes me for my good (10) . . . but this sober form of yours hides 
wrongs ! (II) 

M.P.: Speak your griefs softly, and I will give you audience (12). You 
have ... broke the good meeting with most admired disorder ! (13) 
SAME SUFFRAGETTE: What! Think you we are Turks, or infidels, 
Or that we would against the form of law 
Proceed thus rashly ... 
But that the extreme peril of our cause 
Enforced us ? (14) 
Timp MATRON (aside): I would I were at home! (15) 
SAME SUFFRAGETTE (continuing) : 
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I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech 

To stir men’s blood—I only speak nght on 

And tell you that which you yourselves do know. (16) 
All must be even in our government, (17) 

It is the cry of women! (18) 

We shall not spend a large expense of timc 

Before we make us even with you. (19) 

UNSYMPATHETIC MALE: Now God be wi’ you an’ you speak in blank 
verse ! (20) 

POLICEMAN: Peace, foolish woman! (21) I charge thee hence ! (22) 

SUFFRAGETTE: Why, whither .. . wouldst thou have me go? (23) 

POLICEMAN (putting her outstde): No matter whither, so you come not 
here. (24) 

SUFFRAGETTE (screaming back through door) : 

If you were men, as men you are in show, 
You would not use a gentle lady so! (25) 
M.P.: We trifle time. (26) These particular ... broils are - 
not the question here. (27) 
Think you a little din can daunt mine ears ? (28) 
I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace 
Or seek for rule, supremacy and sway. (29) 
ANOTHER SUFFRAGETTE (rising) : I see a woman may be made a fool 
If she had not a spirit to resist ; (30) 
Patience is stale, and I am weary of it! (31) 

(Rushes towards platform, with a few others, 1s driven back by police.) 
UNSYMPATHETIC MALE: Fie! Whata.. . course Is this of hers! (32) 
SYMPATHETIC MAN: I cannot blame her, she hath had too much wrong. 

(33-) It is for policy. (34) . 
UNSYMPATHETIC ONE: I like it not; old fashions please me best. (35) 
M.P.: I cannot tell if to depart in silence 

Or bitterly to speak in your reproof best fitteth ; (36) 
I have as little patience as any man 37) 
MIDDLE-AGED SUFFRAGETTE (snappily) More villain thou! (38) 
OTHER SUFFRAGETTE: Oh, judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason! (39) 
(Pathetically) I cannot entreat them to give . . . suffrage. (40) 
(Fiercely) I must have liberty! (41) I hate mankind! (42) 
(Sarcastically) T am “trusted”? with a muzzle and “enfranchised ” 
with a clog. (43) 

POLICEMAN (interrupting): Make way, unruly woman! (44) 

SUFFRAGETTE (waving a banner excitedly): Vl exhibit a bill in the 
Parliament for the putting down of men! (45) 

POLICEMAN: Peace ho! (46) . 

SUFFRAGETTE: I will not peace! (47) Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends, once more! (48) (Makes a rush towards platform, ts seized by a 
policeman. A free fight between Suffragettes and police begins.) 

Hang off, thou cat—thou burr! (49) (She ts finally caught.) 

POLICEMAN: Will you go along with us ? (50) 
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SAME SUFFRAGETTE: This is abominable! (51) Hear me, for I will 
speak ! (52) 

ANOTHER POLICEMAN (to a tall Suffragette): You are too senseless— 
obstinate. (53) 

TALL SUFFRAGETTE (kicking and struggling): Think you I am no stronger 


than my sex ? (54) (Frees herself.) 

ARDENT PARTISAN (who has watched her struggles): I perceive that... 
with her personage, her tall personage . . . she hath prevailed with him. (55) 

ANOTHER POLICEMAN (to another victim): No tearing, lady! (56) 

VICTIM (screaming): I will not out-of-doors ! (57) 

ARDENT PARTISAN: I would I were invisible to catch the strong fellow 
by the leg! (58) 

UNSYMPATHETIC SPECTATOR: This is the first time that ever I heard 
breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. (59) 

TIMID SUFFRAGETTE (astde): I do begin to perceive that I am made an 
ass. (60) 

ANOTHER POLICEMAN (fo Middle-aged one, who flourishes a large fancy 
hat-pin in self-defence): Come, madam! (61) 

MIDDLE-AGED SUFFRAGETTE (viciously, suiting action to word): Scratch 
thee but with a pin and there remains some scar of it! (62) 

SECOND POLICEMAN (coming up): Hold! (63) 

ARDENT PARTISAN (endeavouring to effect a rescue): Come, let me clutch 
thee! (Grabs at constable’s coat, but misses it.) I have thee not, and yet I 


see thee still! (64) 

(Is mortified to find himself thrust out of doors, in company with the arrested 
Suffrageties. Inside the hall, the M.P. continues his address again, this 
time with. no interruptions. Outside the police form up into a line and 
the Suffragettes are marched off to be tried for assault.) “4 
UNDAUNTED SUFFRAGETTE: Come let’s away to prison !, (65) 

We are not the first } 


Who with best meaning have incurred the worst! (66) 
B. I. MAY. 


(1) ‘ Julius Caesar,” IIT., 2. (2) “ Coriolanus, * III., 3. (3) ' Julius Cesar,” III., 2. (4) 
“‘ As You Like It,’”’ V., 3. (5) “‘ Julius Cesar,’’ ITI., 2. (6) ‘Much Ado About Nothing, iI. 3: 
(7) ‘‘ As You Like It,’”’ III., 2. (8) ‘‘ As You Like It,” V., 1. (9) ‘ As you Like It,” IV., 
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When our young playmate ‘did roam away, 

Did leave her loving guardians, her school- 
books and her play ; 

And into the dark sea of life did bound— 

Oh, she was thankful to get back to school 
safe and sound ! 


—Commzmorative Poem by Hilda Esme- 
valda Goodall (of Form IIT.). 


‘Na chill and 
darksome 
evening in late 
See tts November, a 
yee Soe es ee solitary school. 
SESE BEd girl of some 
oe wy comeliness of 
NY, face and figure, 
might have 
been observed wending her arduous 
way down the steep road leading 
from the ancient down of Watford 
toward the little village of Bushey, 
which nestles cosily at— 
There! I can’t finish the sentence, 
dearreader. . . Never mind, though, 
I’ve got started, and that’s the proper 
way to start, I know, because all the 
stories in the school library start that 
way. They're most of them _his- 
torical novels—* a happy blending of 
useful instruction and_ recreative 
fancy,” the Greengage calls them. 
Her real name, I should say, is Miss 
Plumton, and I’m Maude Victoria 
Moore, top of Form V., with dark 
hair and brown eyes, which Madge 
Edridge says are mousey, but Dora 
Ross says they’re deep-velvety ; and 
I got English Composition prize last 
term, which is why I’m writing this 
story, because Dora says those who 
waste their gifts and blush — their 
brightest on the desert air won’t—— 
But I digress. 
In order to understand this painful 


episode in the history of a young lady 
of quality (her father is a bank 
secretary), the reader must go back 
some weeks before our story opens. 
Daisy Sparrow was absolutely the 
discontentedest girl in the Watford 
Seminary for the Preparation of 
Young Ladies for the Higher Educa- 
tion. There wasn’t a day but what 
she was grousing about something, 
and threatening to do all sorts of 
wild things, and saying that her 
people were—well, I daren’t tell you 
all the things she called them for 


' putting her into such a rabbit-burrow 


as the Watford S.P.Y.L.H.E. Really, 
too, she wasn’t over-polite to us, 
because some of the girls there were 
quite decent, particularly one whose 
blushes I spare. She simply hated 
the Greengage, and always said the 
mistresses had a spite against her ; 
but though I don’t go very keen on 
any of them myself, still, one must 
be just when putting serious matters 
on record, and my own _ private 
opinion is that Daisy jolly well de- 
served all she got, and a good deal 
more, too. 

However, let us come to the even- 
ing when our heroine took the dilemma 
by the horns—a mean-spirited rainy 
evening of the winter term. All the 
girls of the higher forms were in the 
play-room waiting for tea-bell after 
afternoon school, when Daisy sulked 
in, and we could see she was keyed 
up to top hole. 

*What’s the matter, Cotton 
Waste ?”? asked young Dora Ross. 
Dora is little, and it’s only her size 
which enables her to talk to the big 
girls with such painful lack of respect. 
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Really, one wonders what the children 
are coming to these days. Even me 
she calls ‘“ Pomme de terre sauté.” 
And then Daisy blazed up. She’d 
had two impots in class—one from 
the Greengage and one from Miss 
Peeker, the head, and her next two 
half-holidays stopped for persistent 
and most unladylike insolence to her 


superiors. She stamped her foot, and- 


clenched her fist, and looked no end 
war-like, just like the Amazonians, 
except that she’s thin and has red 
hair and freckles, which I think 
simply hideous, though I must say, 
if I had her pluck I would willingly 
sacrifice my silky chestnut locks, 
and—— But I grow immodest. 

‘* Matter ?”? she screamed. ‘Oh, I 
hate them! Hate—HaTE—HATE all 
the lot of them!” And she looked 
as if she meant it too, because her 
red hair always gets redder when 
she’s wild, and it made her look just 
like the snapshot pictures of the ladies 
who go to tea with the House of 
Commons gentlemen, and say, “ Votes 
for Women!” instead of “ Charming 
shower after the rain, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘I hate them! Old Greengage and 
the Note-of-Interrogation, and Peeky- 
Weeky—I hate them, and I’m sick 
of them. I'd like to—oh, I would! 
Doddering, idiotic old place it is, and 
all the——— Oh, I’m just about dead 
sick of it all, and I——” Then she 
pulled up all of a sudden, and looked 
round on us with her mouth open, 
and her teeth set (I admit she’s got 
lovely teeth). 

“TI know what Pll do. J’ make 
them sorry at home that they ever 
sent me to such a beastly graveyard 
i 

“What ?” we all cried in unison 
(unison’s good). 

“Ah/” she said. And she always 
meant something when she said “ Ah ” 
like that, because she said it just that 
way when she was planning the 
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Event of the Powder Puff and Cos- 
metic in the Greengage’s desk. But 
that’s another story, as the famous 
author said when they asked him if 
he really said it. 

Well, we .couldn’t get another 
word out of her after that. She just 
sat there by the fire, reading “ The 
Victim,” and “ Misunderstood,” and 
looking sort of all-over sorry for her- 
self, until young Dora told her that 
the room was quite cold enough as it 
was, without her trying to put the 
fire out. All through tea-time, too, 
she was quite sad and silent, with a 
Joan - of - Arc - going - to - the - stake 
sort of look, and didn’t eat much, 
though Isabel Ross—Dora’s big sister 
—who was next her, said she put any 
amount of bread and butter into a 
paper-bag she was hiding under her 
blouse. Then she scamped all her 
prep. and ignored the well-meant 
advice of her dear and studious com- 
panions, who foreshadowed the shock- _ 
ing results which must inevitably 
follow such grave dereliction of duty— 
Peeky’s phrase, not mine. 

Ah, had it but been granted to us to 
see into the next few hours, fraught as 
they were with such dire consequences 
for one who was so dear to us, ah! 
how differently should we have acted ! 
Such is life! In that case, should we 
not have risen in a body, and, pro- 
tests notwithstanding, have strained 
every nerve to avert the impending 
catastrophe? Ah, verily, and indeed ! 
as Hilda Goodall, the school poet, says. 

In the half-hour after prep., before 


bed, she grew awful dismal and gave 


me her initial brooch—she took it 
back after the Event—and actually 
gave young Dora her white metal 
pencil case, and told her she freely 
forgave her for her continual rude- 
ness. Of course, we flung oceans and 
oceans of questions at her, but not a 
word would she say. I believe, 
though, she was just going to weep 
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when the Greengage came in for 
prayers. ... 


The reader must now leave the 
warm and cheery dormitory of the 
Watford S. P. Y. L. H. E., and accom- 
pany us to. the dark, cold, and rainy 
byway of Watford, which runs along 
the rear of the school by the hockey 
field. Here, dear reader, you will 
turn aside for a moment, and look the 
other way, because Daisy’s gymnastic 
feat of climbing the high fence was— 
so I judge from her description—to 
say the least of it, indelicate in a 
young lady of fifteen. However, on 


hearing the sound of a falling bedy, 


it will be safe for you to turn round, 
when you will see before you Daisy 
Sparrow scrambling to her feet, 
breathless but triumphant. ... 

A moment only she paused—a lone, 
pathetic figure in the dark, wet night 
of this heartless and cruel, cruel world. 
Ah, me! Then she turned to the left, 
and, half-walking and half-running, 
made for Bushey, in the hope of 
reaching Harrow, where, in comfort 
and content, dwelt her inconsiderate 
family, little recking what torment 
of soul was being suffered by the 
darling of their bosom whom they 
had thrown relentlessly into the 
clutches of the Watford S.P.Y.L.H.E. 
All around her was the open 
country, where the curfew homeward 
plods its weary knell, the wind howled 
across the—er—well, the blooming 
heath—I mustn’t use the other word 
_—and the rain came down in straight 
-sheets, perfectly cats-and-dogsy, so 
that ere long our misguided and 
‘hapless heroine was drenched, and 
-er- boots squelched, as she ran, like 
sponges, 

.. Ah, well! What boots it to tell of 
all: the physical sufferings and com- 
punctions of conscience endured by 
this foolish virgin, whose cruise of 
bitter oil was filled to overflowing ° 
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Suffice it to say that at no very great 
interval Daisy realised that she could 
run no longer. Her knees were shak- 
ing,her chest was going like a runaway 
motor, and she had a most frightful 
stitch in her side. Now, indeed, was 
she in a luckless plight. Far from 
school, and those who loved her, 
though she knew it not; far from 
home; and wet to the skin in the 
raging, relentless night, what course 
lay before her? What path should 
those errant steps pursue that should 
lead them into the way of joy, peace, 
and penitence ? 

Well, she just didn’t know, though 
according to her own account she 
never shed the tiniest tear. As Hilda 
put it in her poem, a Sparrow dies ; 
she does not surrender. So she just 
took a bite of the bread and butter and 
kept her head up in face of all diffi- 
culties and dangers, and consequently 
got her neck fearful wet. Worse than 
that, she began to get a very Tired 
Tim sort of feeling—just the feel you 
get when you’ve been playing hockey 
and lost, but she encouraged herself 
by murmuring a favourite quotation, 
‘ Better fifty miles of Europe than a 
cycle of I forget the rest, but I 
know it’s’ a comparison between - 
cycling and walking, or something 
like that. So with lagging steps she 
tramped on, and reckoned she was 
about midway between Bushey and 
Pinner, when all of a sudden, on the 
long bleak road, she came to a sohtary 
house, standing back in a carriage 
drive. Every window was dark, and 
not a sound came from it, but, as our 
readers will have surmised, poor 
Daisy was in a desperate funk, and 
simply dying to get out of the wet 
and the dark; and so, putting her 
foot on her tremblings with a firm 
hand, she pushed open the gate, and 
walked up the drive to the hall door. 
Here she could see through the 
stained glass window just the tiniest 
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*MATIER|]' ROARED THE GENTLEMAN, * YOU KNOW WELL BNOUGH WHAT'S THE “MATTER |’ 


bit of ais from the hall lamp. Stoop- 
ing down to where there was a white 
bit in the glass, she put her eyes to 
it and stared in, but she couldn’t see 
anything except a hat-stand with one 
or two hats and coats on it, because 
the light didn’t go to the back part 
of the hall. 

However, she breathed a prayer of 
thanks that at last destiny had led 
her footsteps to some place where 
she might find a haven of repose from 
the troubled seas where the frail bark 
—I mean to say, she was awfully glad 
to think she’d come to a house of any 
kind where perhaps they’d send her 
home or to school again—where she’d 
have been thankful to be, only 
she’d only got fivepence ha’penny 
and a French five centime piece in 
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her pocket, and so—but where 
was 1? Well, she was feeling no 
end relieved, and was just putting 
her hand up to press the bell when 
she had a shock, which, coming as it 
did on her already unnerved condition, 
bade fair to reduce her toa state of— 
I forget what, but it’s mentioned a 
lot in ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.”’ Any- 
how, I know she had a pretty good 
shock, because she admitted as much. 
Just, I say, as her hand went up, there 
came on her shoulder a soft hand, 
and a soft voice spoke at her ear: 
“It’s no good ringing, dear!” 
Daisy performed the biggest kan- 
garoo feat of her life, and turned 
round like a scared rabbit, trying to 
run all ways.at once ; but the unseen 
hand had her by the shoulder. Then, 
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as its owner came into the faint light 
of the porch, Daisy’s qualms were 
eased, and though frightful shivery 
still, she swallowed her fears, for the 
unseen proved to be a lady, beauti- 
fully dressed, and smiling—quite un- 
like any of our crowd. Daisy said 
she felt dead-nuts on her straight 
away; she had a die-away sort of 
face like the picture of St. Agnes in 
the Watford Town Hall. 

“Oh,” she stuttered, ‘‘ I—I—I— 
was just——”’ 

“ Paying us a late call ?”’ said the 
unknown, 'in silvery tones, and still 
smiling. 

“No, I was—I mean, | want—— 
Could you——” 

‘“‘ Dear child,” said the lady (this is 
Daisy’s account), “ dear child, I see 
that you are agitated and perturbed, 
and I fear in some trouble. Can I 
help you ?”’ 

‘“* Ooh, do!’ said Daisy. 
you would! You see, I 

“Well, this is my house, but our 
servants are all away at the London 
house, and I have come down to meet 
my husband. He left some papers in 
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his desk here. Unfortunately, we. 


missed each other at the station— 

where he has evidently gone to meet 

me—and he has the key. So I must 

wait here until he finds out his mis- 

take, and comes back. If you like to 

wait with me, I may be able to help 
ou.” 

‘“Oh, thank” you, thank you!” 
said Daisy, who says she never forgets 
her manners, even when she does 
look and feel like a drowned rabbit. 

“He can’t be long now, I should 
think. Now tell me your trouble, 
dear child, for I see you are ina sorry 
plight.” 

Well, Daisy, still shivery, she ad- 
mits, told her story right enough— 
everything from beginning to end, 
because, as she says, no one could 
possibly have suspected anything of 
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such a sweet creature, and even the 
Greengage, who thinks she’s smart, 
would have been taken in by her. 
And anyhow, that flop over the fence 
and the run from Watford had quite 
unnerved the sturdy soul of our 
sister-in-war. , 

“Rest assured, dear child,” said 
her protector, when the recital was 
concluded (please remember that this 
is Daisy’s account ; I wasn’t there), 
“rest assured, dear child, that your 
story will be safe with me. To- 
morrow I will see that you are de- 
livered to your dear parents. To-night 
you must stay with me, and when—”’ 
She broke off suddenly. “‘ Why, good 
heavens, child! Why, you’re soaked 
through !”’ 

“ Ye-yes ! Didn’t you see ? ’m— 
I’m—Just feel my hair!” 

“Dear me, dear me-! Whatever’s 
to be done? When will Henry 
come ?”’ She looked round sort of 
helplessly, and Daisy says she squinted 
at her out of the corner of one eye, 
like she’d been doing off and on all 
through. Then she gave a sudden 
clap with her hands. ‘‘ Ah, I have an 
idea! Look here—it’s simply mad- 
ness for you to stand out here in. 
those wet clothes any longer, and the 
rain’s coming on faster. Listen— 
there’s one window at the back—the 
scullery—with a movable catch. Do 
you think, 1f I lifted you up, you could 
climb through it and find your way 
round to the front door? It’s quite 
simple, and there’s the sink under- 
neath the window to step on to. It’s 
too small for me to get through, even 
if I cared to clamber about like a 


girl!”? And she laughed that silvery 
laugh. “ Come on—let’s play at bur- 
glars !° 


Well, as I say, the sweet girl’s soul 
was quite defenceless, so round they 
trotted to the back, and there, sure 
enough, the lady whipped out a pen- 
knife, slipped back the catch of the 
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scullery window and lifted our heroine 
on to the sill, From there’ she 
slithered ungracefully into the dark 
scullery, and, after many false starts 
and collisions, found the door. Then, 
with the same sort of adventures all 
along, she managed to reach the hall, 
opened the door, and found the lady 
on the doorstep, murmuring, “ What 
a bit o’ luck, my word!”’ 

‘“ T beg pardon,” said'Daisy. (Won- 
derful how polite she can be, and how 
rude she 1s to our crowd !) 

‘““T said, what a bit of luck, dear. 
So it is, in many ways—this meeting. 
Lucky for me, lucky for you, eh?” 
And a sweet laugh rippled from her, 
like treacle from a black barrel, as 
our poetess said. ‘“‘Come along in, 
and let us find. some fire and dry 
things for you. Come along!” 


’ She walked quickly down the hall, . 


turning up the light as she went, and 
went into a room at the back, where 
she switched on the electric light, and 
lit the gas fire. She put a soft pro- 
tecting arm round Daisy, and led her 
to the fireplace ; and then, telling her 
to get her boots off at once, she hur- 
ried upstairs to fetch some dry clothes 
for her. 
“Just wait there, dear. I shan’t 
be long. Dry your things as well as 
you can while you’re waiting.” 
Pitiable, indeed, was now the con- 
dition of our heroine, and oh, dear 
reader! if you have one spark of 
the milk of human _ kindness in 
you, you will heave a sigh that 
winsome, trusting innocence can be 
so misused in a civilised world. How 
long Daisy waited there we don’t 
know. She doesn’t know herself. It 
was a lovely room, with thick carpets, 
and lots of those heavy, dirty-looking 
brass pots stuck about, and a beau- 
tiful carved ceiling, and the rummiest 
wallpaper you eversaw. Well, Daisy 
took off her boots, and put them on 
the rug, and then she dried her stock- 
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ings as well as she could, and then 
took off her frock, and dried that and 
her hair. 

While the frock was drying she 
trotted round, and had a look at the 
things, and then she sat down again, 
and discovered that she’d been waiting 
an age. She almost thought of ring- 
ing the bell, because with the warmth 
of the room, and the knowledge that 
she was out of the beastly dark night, 
and at least safe, her sturdy inde- 
pendence of spirit had returned to 
her; but she thought that this would 
perhaps be rude, since the lady was 
so much her benefactress. — 

Well, for some time she heard the 
sounds of the lady moving about 
upstairs, and the bumping of boxes 
and the creak of drawers being opened, 
and it seemed she was taking no end 
of trouble to get proper things. for 
Daisy to put on, so that our heroine 
felt she could just love her. Then, 
after some time, she heard the sound 
of wheels in the road beyond the 
garden, and guessed that it was the 
lady’s husband coming back, but no 
one came in at the front door. For 
a long time after that she heard no 
sound, except the loud tick-tack ofthe 
hall clock. ... 

Apparently she must have gone to 
sleep, because the next thing she was 
aware of was that the room was full 
of people! People staring at her as 
though they were going to make a 
sacrifice of her in some awful nite, 
like we read about they do in India! 

Picture the scene if you can, dear 
reader. Sprawling back in a deep, 
velvety arm-chair, asmall, bedraggled 
figure, rain-sodden and dirty, blinking 
with waking-up; one stocking on, 
the other off and lying on the rug 
with her muddy boots, her frock flung 
across the fender. Oh, dear reader, 
how would you like to wake up and 
find yourself sitting in your petticoat 
in a Circle of furious-looking people ? 
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There was a gentleman in evening 
dress glaring at her from one side of 
the table ; a lofty, try-and-reach-me- 
if-you-can lady in evening dress at the 
other; and round about a servant in 
a dressing-gown, and—most awful of 
all—two policemen ! Two! 

Just as Daisy woke up, the gentle- 
man seemed to have said something, 
because the servant was colouring up, 
and the constables coughing, and the 
lady smiling at the floor. Then he 
turned on Daisy. 

'"“ Ah! Woke up, has she? Now 
then, child, lookatme. What I——” 

“* Qo-er !”’ said Daisy, jumping up, 
forgetting her  stockingless leg. 
** Wha-wha-what’s the matter ?” 

““ Matter /”? roared the gentleman, 
just like Boanerges the Stentor, as 
Daisy told us. ‘“‘ You know well 
enough what’s the matter! Come, 
child, look at me. We want the 
truth, do you hear ?”’ And he banged 
the table. “The truth. I know 
those innocent faces. Come, now, 
where’s your lot gone off to,eh ? Put 
you through the back window, then 
ransacked the place, and then left 
you here as a false scent. That’s 
about the game.” 

‘*I—I—I don’t use scent,” said 
Daisy, cowering under his glare. 
And, really, if 1 had been in her place 
I’m sure I shouldn’t even have been 
able to answer him. She said he 
raged like the Beloved Pax (his class- 
room name is Herr Max Brintz), and 
even Dora daren’t be impudent when 
Pax is about. 

‘‘ Lo®k here, constable, take her in 
charge—that’s the only thing. Take 
her in charge, and don’t stand staring 
like a fool, sir. Can’t you see it’s a 
plant ? She’s one of the gang. Heard 
of that game before. Left here to 
put us off the scent—see’? Get a 
kid—innocent face—leave it here 
primed up with some fool’s yarn— 
put us off the scent—see ? . . 5 Now, 
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child, let’s have the truth. Never 
mind the tale they left you to tell. 
The truth—or”’—and he looked no 
end terrific—“‘ itll be worse for you!” 

Well, Daisy confesses that when he 
said that, she almost collapsed. 

*“Ooh, don’t, sir, don’t! Not the 
police! I’m a—I’m a— Ooh, don’t!” 

‘What are you doing in my house 
at this hour of the night ? Explain 
that, child!” He almost danced, he 
was so mad. 

“ Qooo-er /”? said Daisy, and after, 
that howl she says she got her nerve 
and spoke. What she said we don’t 
know. According to her report—— 
Well, as young Dora said, it’s rather 
doubtful if she did get her nerve, or 
she’d never have quoted a whole page 
of the last chapter of “‘ St. Elmo ’— 
a book which she knew every girl in 
the school had read. , 

However, she must have explained 
matters somehow, because when she’d 
finished, the gentleman popped off 
again. 

“Lies! Lies! Didn’t I say she 
was primed with a tale? It’s a 
plant, it’s a——” 

‘* George, dear,” said his wife, and 
it was the first time she’d spoken and 
she looked jolly nice, Daisy says, for 
all her hauteur (French). ‘“‘ George, 
dear, I don’t think the child’s——” 

‘* Plant, I say. Look here, child, 
what sort of woman was she ? Truth, 
now !” 

But when Daisy described her he 
looked no end wild, but not half so 
triumphant. ‘‘ Helen’s maid ! Sacked 
her for stealing a year ago!’ was all 
he said, which was rather vulgar, if 
nothing else. And then he and his 
wife and the constables all muttered 
together, and all Daisy could catch 
was what one of the constables said. 
He was quite young, and as he twisted 
his moustache she says he looked over 
the gentleman’s head, and actually 
winked at her, He had nice eyes, 
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He said, “ All right, I should think. 
Wouldn’t give the others away if she 
wasinwith’em. Soonsee by running 
up to the school.” 

Well, that was about the end. 
Daisy repeated her story, and then 
her straining spirit burst, and she 
fell into a flood of tears. (That looks 
funny, but I think it’s all right.) 
Then the lady came forward and told 
the servant to fetch some dry clothes, 
and the gentlemen told the servant to 
mix her a glass of grog, whatever that 
is—she says it tasted beastly sickly 
and looked like it, too—and he told 
Daisy not to be such a—really I 
daren’t write the word—young ninny 
again, or she might get into hotter 
trouble than she cared for. Then 
they sent the young constable up to 
the school, and the gentleman went 
away, Saying things which gentlemen 
never say—or, at least, they don’t let 
you hear them saying them. 

My story draws to a close. Daisy 
came back to us in the early hours of 
the morning, and was in bed for a 
week with five blankets on her, and 
after that she was lectured by Peeky- 
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Weeky, who made her give up half a 
term’s pocket-money to buy a pocket 
pencil-case for the gentleman whose 
house she had all unwittingly assisted 
to burgle. Her friends never took 
her away from the school, and her 
father said to Peeky when I was in 
the room that it served her right, and 
he hoped it would do her good. 
Heartless, heartless men ! 

Daisy was no end conceited about 
the poem which Fluffy Goodall made 
up about the Adventure, so what 
she’ll be like when she sees this story 
all about her—well, it can be easier 
imagined than described, as the 
authors say when they don’t know 
how to describe it. Young Dora 
says it’s heaps better than the poetry. 
Dora is a dear little soul, though she 
did get the Religious knowledge prize 
last term. 

Nought remains, dear reader, but 
the moral. I made it up, and Hilda 
did the rhymes. 


Oh, think before to act, dear reader, you 
begin, 

And ob, be sure and trust no one in this dreary 
Vale of Sin | 


FOREDATED 


By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


When I have vanished from your daily sight, 
And am to you a memory, a name ; z 
When, dreaming that you love me still the same, 
You find in dreams a less and less delight ; 

And when dismayed you desperately fight 

To feel the need of me, and fail with shame, 
Aware at last that mind and soul disclaim 

The thraldom of past days, in your despite— 
Remember then that I long, longere you, 

Learnt that against the dread disease of Change 
E’en Love itself is no sure amulet ; 

We must desire to be yet be not true, 

Must find right wrong and the familiar strange : 
Remember this, and so in peace forget. 
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HETHER _peo- 
ple in general 
really like 
Winter is 
very doubtful, 
althou gh 
they often try 
and persuade 
themselves 

that they do. We invariably con- 

gratulate ourselves when he and his 
bluff sincerity”? have departed— 
which they always do reluctantly— 
and only in our very kindest moments 
do we try to think that beneath his 
frozen exterior there may be a heart 
that is not wholly wedded to selfish- 
ness. Most of the poets who have 
written favourably of Winter have 
done so from the bedclothes or the 
fireside. Shelley, who used to lay on 
the floor with his head on the fender, 
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said that few men “ know how beau- 
tiful fire is.’ And he sighed, when 
he heard “the dirge of the dying 
year ’— 


O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


Shakespeare, to whom we all go for 
guidance, literary fuel and a poker in 
matters of this sort, distilled cold 
comfort from Winter in drawing com- 
parisons between the “ bitter sky” 
and “‘ benefits forgot,” the ‘‘ winter 
wind,” and ‘‘ friends remembered 
not.”’ Anditis the “‘ hideous winter,”’ 


Sap check’d with frost. and lusty leaves 
quite gone, 
Beauty o’ersnowed and bareness everywhere. 


that shall 


. . » besiege thy brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field. 


The Poet of the Lakes pays a 
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doubtful compliment to this season 
when he says—, 


How touching, when, at midnight, sweep 
Snow-muffled winds, and all is dark, 
To hear,—and sink again to sleep ! 


And Stevenson, a Scotsman and 
lover of the open life above all things, 
is just.as expressive as the poets in 
his description of the wet, easterly 
weather of Winter : ‘* The days are so 
short that man does much of his 
business, and certainly all his plea- 
sure, by the haggard glare of gas 
lamps. The roads are a fallow... 
people go by so drenched and draggle- 
tailed that I wonder they have the 
heart to undress. . . . In a word, life 
is so unsightly that there’are times 
when the heart turns sick in a man’s 
inside; and the look of a tavern, or 
the thought of the warm fire-lit study, 
is lika@fthe touch of land to one who 
has long been struggling with the sea.”’ 

It is true that the small boys with 
sore noses and chilblains, when they 
can slide and send stones ringing 
across a frozen pond, find in winter a 
welcome change in the monotony of 
their lives. True also that the handi- 
work of the frost is wonderful— 
** He covers your window panes with 
Alpine etchings, as if in memory of 
that sanctuary where he finds shelter 
even in midsummer.” But it is only 
from the cosy room inside, when we 
smell the coffee brewing, that this 


beauty is appreciated in the towns. - 


The poor wretches outside would 
probably rather he went and did his 
etchings somewhere else, and it is 
cold comfort to tell them that they 
do not understand, still colder to 
preach— 


Great things doeth He, which we cannot 
comprehend. 

For He saith to the snow, ‘' Be thou upon the 
earth.” 


The late Mr. Spurgeon said in one 
of his sermons that he would never 
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attempt to convert a man with cold 
feet, thus proving, if need for proof 
there be, that he knew human nature. 
There is not much hope for a person 
when the “ Winter of discontent ”’ 
has settled upon his soul—when he 
feels wretched. And the stern mono- 
tony of the frost, the eternal drip of 
the rain,the melancholy whine of the 
wind, and the soddening influence of 
fog, depress even the most courageous 
heart. 

But all this is by the way—a season- 
able dish to be relished or rejected by 
all those townspeople who may or 
may not owe our poor old well-mean- 
ing Winter a timely grudge. 

To the sportsman who is fond of a 
gun, a frosty December comes as an 
inestimable blessing, Not only does 
it harden the toilsome mud of the 
fallows and turnip fields, making them 
nearly as easy to walk upon as a 
turnpike road, and thrill the air with 
new life and effervescing vigour, but 
it concentrates the woodcocks in the 
deep glens and the mallards wherever 
there is any unfrozen water. He 
knows now, tolerably well, where the 
snipe and the partridges are likely to 
be feeding, and the last: days of the 
grouse on the boggy moors can be 
enjoyed with a minimum of discom- 
fort. On those high altitudes he will 
tramp for miles without knowing 
fatigue, and it may be that the bag- 
ging of a few snipe will afford him an 
intenser pleasure than many a day 
spent in the sanctuaries of the lordly 
pheasant. 

The north wind that sweeps across 
the snowy heights beyond meets him 
full in the face, a biting blast, and it 
wails with a hungry voice in the wiry 
mountain grass. Itsighs through the 
wilted reeds, and the harsh, dry 
rushes shiver when they feel its icy 
breath. It sobs wearily round the 
hummocks of heather, and through 
the grey-brown bells of last autumn’s 
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ling it*rustles with a parched and 
empty sound. The water of a little 
brook tinkles under the blue ice, and 
silvery-ringed bubbles rotate on the 
surface of thesealed-up current. But 
save for this tiny music and the 
changeful voice of the wind no sound 
intrudes upon the solemn stillness of 
the thin frosty air. 

The moor in winter may be a 
dreary, companionless place to those 
who are strangers to the subtle beau- 
ties of its features. . If it affords no 
pleasing impressions, no poetic me- 
mories of good days spent with rod 
and gun, no enchantment of romance, 
it is a land of singular desolation, 
cold and forbidding. To the prosaic, 
too, who thrust upon the sportsman 
with a leaning towards sentiment in 
his sympathy with nature, the re- 
proach that he is an idealist, the 
place is a barren, inhospitable waste, a 
drab desert searched by every wind 
that blows; a flat, threadbare area 
of withering life, devoid of any charm 
whatsoever. But that matters little. 
The angler does not turn aside to ex- 
plain the mystery and fascination of 
his art to the Philistine who jeers at 
his undying enthusiasm for all that 
belongs to the land of trout. It is 
not that it would be unbecoming to 
his dignity to relieve the genus 
Johnny of some of his mistaken views, 
but he knows full well, and is only too 
conscious of the fact, that if the en- 
chantment and the romance that have 
wedded him to the sport which he 
loves are almost beyond his own 
powers of expression, he may rest 
assured that any explanations he 
might offer by way of proselytizing 
the said Johnny would fall on barren 
soil. 

So in the wintry moorland it is only 
the sportsman, or those whose souls 
are knit with his in kindred good- 
fellowship, who can distil sweet re- 
collections from the odour of a peat 
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fire. The brook, with its charming 
melody and changefu] expression, re- 
tells the stories of the successes and 
disappointments of trouting days that 
have passed away. It promises good 
days in store for him. Even the 
earth smell of the mossy bogs, where 
the snipe have been feeding, is re- 
dolent with pleasant memories to his 
senses. And in the cold drift of the 
moon-lit mist, in the haunting croak 
of a raven, in the flight of golden 
plover, cleaving the pale primrose sky 
at evening, in the bound of the blue 
mountain hare, in the far-off sound of 
water falling dreamily through the 
gloom of lowering clouds, no less than 
in the fragrant atmosphere that 
shimmers over the summer heather, 
the sportsman can call to mind some 
episodes of the dim past that are still 
pregnant with associations good to 
remember. , 

Time may rob our thoughts of the 
rapture and details of many a glorious 
day, details and incidents that we once 
thought would for ever remain un- 
clouded upoh the mind, yet they 
have drifted into forgetfulness only 
to be reawakened in response to some 
delicate instinct that is born of a 
sympathy with nature, to some poetic 
fragrance that had remained latent in 
the memory as if to preserve for all 
time the old spirit of those half- 
remembered hours. 

And as I sit in the genial wintry 
sun, sheltered from the wind, watch- 
ing the changing lights on the great . 
grey hills, the shifting glances on the 
tumbling river, and the little gnats 
dancing that meaningless jig of theirs 
on the lee side of a whin bush, I can 
recall as if it were yesterday one 
memorable September’s evening, the 
more appreciated perhaps because it 
was the last of one of the best seasons 
on record. I can see now the glory 
of that western sky, slowly fading into 
a lavender grey, feel the hot, sweet 
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scent of the flaming gorse driving past 
before the cold breath of the gathering 
mist, hear the wild cry of the unseen 
curlew, and the last lark-song sinking 
with a muffled sound into the fleecy 
wrappings of the coming night. Then 
there was that shy splash in the 
shadowy water, followed by the 
flickering dance of the evening star 
upon the rippling surface of the black 
mirror, The swish of the cast in the 
twilight, the shriek of the reel, the 
flapping of the ruffled water upon the 
rocks, the momentary glimpses of the 
glistening, struggling fish, the awful 
tension of the gossamer cast and the 
landing, after a gallant fight, of the 
bonniest trout of the season, are in- 
cidents that thrill our day-dreams once 
again, when we are reminded of them 


by some familiar sight or sound, blow 


the wintry winds across the moor 
never so bleakly. 

Now a slowly-drifting cloud sheds 
snow like down, and the breeze, save 
for a passing murmur in the grass, 
holds its breath. Even here, in this 
broad, open moor, the same unfathom- 
able sense of mystery pervades the 
falling snow; here is the same clois- 
tered silence that belongs to the 
solemn aisles between the forest trees 
through which the flakes, light as air, 
pass dreamily ; here the hushing sigh 
of the dark, patient firs bending 
under the burden of winter, and where 
the snow is, there, too, will the half- 
smothered bleat of some belated 
sheep haunt the grey distance, giving 
expression in that one voice to the 
sad story of the starving and the 
wretched that ever haunts winter’s 
white world of wonder. 

But the shower, like a grey shadow, 
passes away into the valley below. 
The sun breaks through the leaden 
clouds upon a world of dazzling 
whiteness. The distant hills are 
crowned with a rosy flush, their 
shadowy sides, sculptured in relief by 
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the hard-edged chisel of frost, screened 
in a gauzy drapery of purple. The 
middle distance is a- fairyland of 
crystalline beauty, swathed in a lace- 
work of incomparable daintiness, and 
here the countless diamonds have be- 
jewelled every blade, silvered every 
hoary stone. | 

Again, what is it that stirs the 
memory when I feel the cold touch of 
the gun barrels that are placed in- 
voluntarily across my knees as a 
cheery little black spaniel comes 
plashing through the half-frozen mud, 
brimming over with the good news 
that the duck and snipe are returning 
to the’swamps for their evening feed ? 
She turns up her smiling, inquiring 
eyes towards mine—eyes that are like 
October sloes gleaming wet with little 
tears of dew—and wonders why I 
don’t at once make an advance to- 
wards that long, winding track of 
emerald moss and grass, where the 
snow melted as it fell, and where she 
knows the ducks are already hurriedly 
guzzling in the muddy water. How 
she wishes she could rouse me from 
my lethargy and tell me all about 
what might happen if only I would 
go with her! But generations of in- 
born discipline suppress her burning 
zeal. They hold her fast by an in- 
visible chain and calm her anxious 
feelings. Now she sniffs the muzzle 
of the breechloader—her curiosity on 
the subject of fresh powder being 
always of a distinctly feminine order— 
wags her body, the usual vehicle of 
expression being all but absent, and 
gives it a vigorous shake. But pre- 
sently she forgets her impatience, or 
pretends to do, and sits down very 
close tome. Her black, silky ears are 
fringed with the crystal pendants ot the 
frost, and she wears a string of spark- 
ling, icy . . . sequins (I think they 
are called) down each “ feathered ” 
leg which jingles as she runs. With 
nose erect, her satiny lips quivering, 
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her breath drifting away like little 
blue-grey clouds on the cold air, she 
samples the scents that are passing by. 

Now she disposes of a hugely-com- 
forting sigh, and I sigh, too; why, I 
do not know. A biscuit slipped into 
her half-open mouth is munched 
gratefully, but she still keeps those 
thoughtful eyes firmly fixed in the 
direction of the boggy ground. Ever 
and anon she dabbles her wet, cold 
feet in the slush, asif “‘ marking time.” 
And while I am tuming over in my 
mind the possibility of her scenting 
the birds at that distance, and the 
probabilities of the duck “ getting 
wind” of us if a move were to be 
made towards them, shadowy re- 
collections of long ago steal across the 
light of the memory, and again my 
small. friend’s anxiety is prolonged. 
Was it not on that very bog that, 
after much burning of black powder 
and newspaper wads and much ex- 
penditure of energy, my first 
jack-snipe fell to that old muzzle- 
loader with the antique, carved stock 
that still adorns an honoured place 
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on the walls of my room?, And 
incidents follow one another in rapid: 
succession, incidents that are trivial, 
perhaps, but which, from the very 
enthusiasm that still burns in them, 
can never grow stale. And the mind 
wanders from a 
The young heart hot and restless, 
To the old subdued and slow ; 

from one to another of those comrades 
in sport, all of whom seem to have 
forsaken the scenes of those early 
days. Some new associations have 
engrossed, others have found hunting- 
grounds far away, a few have entered 
the silent country. They loved the 
wild moor and [ cast this stone upon 
the undesecrated cairns of memory 
whereon are graven deep some epi- 
taphs which no stranger may read— 

Learn here to be at peace my soul; 

A truce to all unkindly fears ; 

The light that shines beyond the goal 

Throws back the shadow of the years. 

And my little hairy friend leans 
closer against my leg as the wind 
rising, moans and whistles through 
the wall. 


——ee 


THE VALLEY BETWEEN 


By EveELInA IDA SAN GARDE 


Majestic, grand, a lonely mountain height, 

A sky of blue with floating clouds of white ; 
A wave of rippling grasses swept along 
Before the wind, a lark’s triumphant song. 
A patch of grey, the city Hes below 
Uncertain, dim, as faces that we kaow 


Appear in dreams. 


Across the valley wide 


Are grander mountains o’er the further side. 
The air is pure, the pastures fair and green, 
But dim and grey the valley lies ‘between. 

Tis ever thus, before the heights we gain 

Our feet must tread the shadowed vale of pain. 
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By PATRICK VAUX. 


Illustrated by Pickering Walker 


cee JES,” he re- 
3 >| peated, in a 
stifled voice, 
“it. iS, In- 
tolerable 
that you 
marry him. 
Would to 
God, Helen, 
I had returned sooner. Ah, then 
”» But Dormer ceased abruptly. 
Outside the Grange the winter 
wind moaned in the darkness; now 
and again it swirled round the gables, 
to die away in strange and mournful 
notes. But neither of them in the 
west chamber gave it as yet an un- 
easy ear. | 
Leaning his shoulder against the 
high chimney-mantel, on which stood 
the unsnuffed candles almost gutter- 
ing in their copper sconces, Dormer 
looked intently at Mistress Latimer, 
who was sitting in the great chair 
close by. He puckered his brows. 
She had flashed a look at him; her 
dark eyes spoke of an unnamed 
dread; one yet undecipherable by 
him. | 
Under his gaze Helen stirred un- 
easily. Her eyes again dropped from 
his; nervously she entwined her 
hands as they lay in her lap. It 
came to him, she had dressed herself 
for his coming in the fawn-coloured 
mantua he knew so well; the quaint 
stomacher of it lilac-hued and em- 
broidered with love-knots in glistering 
seed-pearls. And memories of the 
past thronged on him, dear, yet 
lacerating. 
“Philip,” she at length broke the 
silence with, in a low voice, “‘it is as 


if he has bewitched me. He has 
turned my mind wholly to him.” 

‘Bewitched you!” Dormer ex- 
claimed unsteadily, stepping closer to 
her. ‘‘ The witchcraft is your own, 
Helen.” 

‘The witchcraft is mine, you say,” 
she returned, with eyes still steadfast 
upon the burning logs; “I am but 
myself, and nothing more. But do 
you remember all the tales about 
Jasper ?—his dealings with the mys- 
teries and the forbidden things of life 
and death since he was in France at 
Monsieur Mesmer’s. I tell you, it is 
in fear I think of the future with him. 
I shiver at the thought ofit. But I 
could not have refused him. He 
must have put the very words into 
my mouth.” 

Helen stretched out her hands to 
the heat of the fire as if to drive cold 
dread from her. The misery of her 
face went through Dormer like a 
javelin. Had she looked at him, he 
would have clasped her in his arms. 

‘God knows, I did try to say him 
‘No,’ ”’ she continued monotonously, 
*“ yet he prevailed. Ah, me!” 

‘“T have come to you straight off 
the ship, Helen ’’—and unknown to 
Dormer his voice rang in a desperate 
defence—‘ it was impossible to re- 
turn one day sooner. Ah, Helen, 
there is then no joyousness on this 
Christmas Eve for you and me?” 

‘* He marries me in this New Year,” 
she whispered faintly. “It is laid 
upon me.” 

Her strained face wrought upon 
Dormer. He bent down, and 
snatched her hand. Her fingers 
closed on his with a little catch, as a 
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low flurry of wind searched the case- 
ment, then ceased in a long-drawn 
sighing away down the pleasaunce. 

“* The wind, Philip,” she cried, in a 
low voice, “do you hear nothing in 
the wind? They say, the dead that 
died before Christ are abroad this 
night, to seek redemption ere vanish- 
ing fora twelvemonth. Do you hear 
nothing in the wind ? ” 

“Only your voice I hear, Helen— 
only your voice.” 

But her hand gripped his convul- 
sively. Looking with averted eyes 
towards the casement, she bent her 
head as if listening to 
some elusive sound. In 
the light from the 
candles it seemed to 
Dormer that upon her 
features quick dread was 
being pursued by terror. 
More firmly he clasped 
her hand. 

‘** Helen,” he uttered, 
striving in vain to drive 
passion’s tense notes out 
of his voice, “‘ have no 
fears of the dead. They 
are but dust and moul- 
dering bones. It is all 
old wives’ nonsense — 
stories for the children ! 
You ‘have allowed a 
strange notion about 
Jasper to over - reach 
you. Come! Be your- 
self; be brave.” 

At the sound of his 
voice, a sigh escaped 
her lips; the distraught 
look went from her eyes ; 
peace crept into her face 
confidently. But her 
eyes clung to his. In- 
stinctively his mind 
followed the course of 
her thoughts, and, step- 
ping back he made to 
let go her hand. Ere it 


“MISTRESS LATIMER WAS SITTING IN THE GREAT CHAIR CLOSE BY.” 
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fell, the warm blood had surged 
upon her face. A thrill started 
through her body, and her fingers 
closed tight within his. Even as 
she knew him for her captive, so 
now he took her for his. The next 
second an ecstasy stormed all his self- 
control, and, straining her to him, 
Dormer murmured words of delirious 
rapture and endearment. 

But she, passive and unafraid, with- 
drew herself from him. She breathed 
low, timorous only of herself. ‘‘No, 


Philip, no; you must not’ Remember, 
ah, remember, ’tis Jaspe1 marries me.” 


—_— 
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“That cannot be. You do not 
love him,” Dormer cried. “‘ He may 
have suborned your senses, but not 
your heart. Helen, it is mine, I 
know.” 

Again ‘he sought her, but she 
eluded his eager arms. “With a trou- 
bled gaze she arraigned his ardent 
eyes. Her white bosom rose and fell 
in a tumult that denied her self- 
control. 

“You were mad just now,” she 
murmured, “and you have infected 
me with your madness. Surely the 
evil spirits of this eve have possessed 
us both.” 

“If love be madness, then am I 
mad,” he flashed out. “ You say 
my madness is yours. I thank God.” 

‘No, no Philip!” You do not 
understand,” she replied slowly, a 
thin tremble in her voice. “ My 
honour—the honour of our House— 
is in your hands. God knows, I fear 
Jasper; but the agreement entered 
into so long ago by our parents, my 
tacit adherence to it till Friday se’n- 
night, when he at last——” 

‘*T will be no slave to such a pre- 
posterous notion of honour,” in- 
terrupted Dormer; “it is unthink- 
able! You sacrifice yourself through 
sheer punctilio. It is that—nothing 
else.” 

Helen’s under-lip quivered as an 
access of emotion took her. She made 
a gesture of faint dissent. 

‘If you were Jasper? ”’ she whis- 
pered. 

Dormer started back. Her words 
choked his torrent of indignation 
and scorn. A new light flashed upon 
his comprehension. He stared at 
her. 

“He loves you?” - 

“"Ves,” she answered, “jealously 
lovesme. Ah, would to God you and 
I had never met!” 

‘“If you loved honour less, you 
would love me the more,” 


Dormer 
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\ 
retorted harshly. ‘‘ Yet, alack, I love 
you the more for it.” He thrust out 
his hands in a fierce, scoffing gesture. 
“He marries you this New Year, 
then. May you have increase of 
happiness.” 

“Philip, Philip! Have you no 
kindness for me,” she whispered, 
turning her face away from his 
piercing eyes. ‘‘In you I thought to 
find strength and comfort.” 

Mental pain contorted his grey face. 
In harsh lines it drew together the 
handsome features and stubborn 
mouth. / 

““Nay, I am too weak for that, 
Helen ; I am a mere man swayed by 
his passions; yet, for you I would 
bear all the torments of hell.” 

But with sudden uplifted hand, 
Mistress Latimer stopped him. 

“Yes,” he rejoined, in answer to 
her inquiring look, ‘“‘yes ... the 
trotting of a horse, coming along the 
high-road.” 

“Yes « 
road. 
Eve. 
hour.” 

‘It is Jasper ? ” Dormer shot out 


. coming along the high- 
It is the same every Christmas 
Always he passes about this 


‘stormily. 


“Yes, Jasper!” she returned, gaz- 
ing towards the casement as if dis- 
covering him. ‘“‘None know where 
he goes or what he does; but on - 
each Christmas Eve since he has been 
abroad he has ridden past, and re- 
turned in the early hours. Some who 
have seen him then say he is dis- 
tracted, like a man who has touched 
Evil.” 

Dormer had quickly stepped to the 
casement. Slipping aside its silver- 
threaded curtain he undid the lattice, 
and looked out towards the highway. 
A strange misty darkness obscured the 
lower air, though overhead lay the 
shimmer of the moonlight full and 
serene. Cursing the weather beneath 
his breath, he stared down across the 
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broad pleasaunce as if to arrest the 
passing rider; yet hardly could he 
make out its low thick hedge of yew 
bordering the road. 

Intently he listened till the steady 
beat of hoofs died away in the frosty 
air. 

A clap of wind eddied in boisterously 
from the moor, that stretched solitary 
to the black hills behind the house. 
It scudded and shrieked through the 
fringe of ragged pines on the further 
side of the highway, to drive against 
the west gable, whistling and romping 
amongst the ivy which overran the 
heavy, stone-shafted windows. Ice- 
cold was the current of air striking 
Dormer, yet when he drew back into 
the room his face was beaded. It 
was with the sweat of hatred. 

Mistress Latimer looked, and shi- 
vered. 

“How you hate him—how you 
hate him!” she said, in a low voice 
that scarce reached his ear. “ Ah, if 
you and he were tomeetin quarrel. . . 
God forgive me for the thought.” 

From the great hall below—where 
the household were playing “ Hood- 
man Blind,” “The Wild Mare,” 
*“Hot Cockles,” ‘* Steal-the-loaf,” 
“Bob Apple” and ‘“‘Snap-dragon”’; 
where the Yule log and the Christ- 
mas Candle were burning bright, 
there echoed up by winding stair and 
passage faint sounds of the revelry. 
In a lulling of the wind came the 
voice of a merry fellow by the distant 
buttery window, trolling ‘Come, 
Guard This Night The Christmas 
Pie.” 

** Ay,” he muttered, ‘‘ may he and 
I meet in quarrel.” 

As he held homeward, the wind 
blew through the pines in shrill and 
fitful gusts, driving the wrack into 
shreds and trails. In the snatches of 
light that blinked through the flying 
clouds there showed a covering of 
snow on the ground, that here and 
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there glistened like diamond facets 
when the moonlight caught its frost 
crystals. Dormer, drawing his cloak 
tighter about him against the cold, 
impatiently spurred his horse onward 
yet he was unconscious of his acts. 

“*If you and he were to meet in 
quarrel.’”’ Mistress Latimer’s words 
clamoured in his brain. 

Their two-fold meaning engulfed 
him in deeps of insidious suggestion, 
drowning his better self. Jasper rose 
up In mind, just as he had last seen 
him, before sailing for the Planta- 
tions, and Philip smiled grimly. No 
Fear loomed beside him yet. 

He told himself that but a few 
minutes of sword-play, and that thin 
figure with the misshapen shoulder 
would be committed to its last bed. 
Then came Helen’s face obscuring 
Jasper’s, with his bullet-shaped head 
and soft-reddish hair, deep chin, and 
eyes set close together. Her dark- 
brown eyes, shaded by their drooping 
eyelids and long lashes, reproached 
Dormer in their tenderness and trust. 

His mouth tightened. He braced 
himself as if affirming an emphatic 
resolution. Savagely he flecked the 
crystals of hoar-frost off his horse’s 
mane, till the stallion in its irritation 
broke into a canter. 

“ It is most monstrous—most mon- 
strous !’”’ Dormer muttered. ‘‘ Helen 
sacrifices herself on a mere quibble of 
‘family honour’... Her marriage 
with Jasper—no....Pshaw! I 
have no fears of him.” 

Of a sudden, he pulled up, and 
stared at the cross-roads. To his 
left, away over the common, twinkled 
the lights of the distant hamlet. 
Before him, stretched his homeward 
way that almost immediately was lost 
in the night, covering pasture and 
wind-stunted wood bordering the great 
moors. Into the snow, vehicles and 
sledges had cut deep ruts, between 
which the pedestrians keeping single 
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file along the horses’ track had trodden 
down a somewhat irregular path 
ankle-deep. But Dormer had fastened 
his eyes on the trail of a fast-ridden 


horse that had turned up the track . 


to his left, leading upon the moors. 

For a few moments he peered at the 
dim impress of its hoofs notching the 
white path. Then a train of thought 
tovk him. He snapped his fingers in 
malevolent joy. Chuckling grimly, 
he turned up the moorland track. 

Though the wind was now fallen, 
the wrack overhead still fled onward 
into the north-west before an upper 
air, and in the short snatches of 
moonlight he continued to pick up 
the trail. It occurred to him as he 
followed it across the wintry desola- 
tion that soon it passed by an ancient 
place of burial, where lay the bones 
of those living before Christ. But 
with a shrug he dismissed any sinister 
thought. | 

“It is the living I grapple,” he 
murmured; ‘‘ what matters the dust 
of the unholy dead!” 

As he rode down into the shallow 
wooded dip where were the tombs, it 
came as if the wind was howling over 
the wastes, for the trees roared in his 
ear. 

His stallion halted, with stubborn 
feet and labouring breath; reluc- 
tantly it stepped onward a few yards ; 
then stopped again, stock-still, as if 
penetrated by some fear. On Dormer 
swinging himself out of the saddle to 
coax it, the steed reared violently, 
throwing him among the bracken and 
heather on the far side of the path. 
Turning in a trice, it fled up the 
track, neighing like a thing demoniac. 

‘< Pest on the beast ! ’’ he muttered, 
drawing himself together. “It will 
hurry back, and bring out the neigh- 
bourhood upon me.” 

Then he held his breath in surprise 
and wonder. In the midst of the 
wood, a mare whinnied in answer to 
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the stallion’s: call. Dormer’s heart 
thrilled. Breathing heavily in 
triumph at his discovery he entered 
the ancient wood. 

In the renewed quiet of the place, 


his footsteps struck harshly on the air. 


But in another second or two it came 
to him that a little wind got up among 
the dead leaves, and whistled in the 
branches overhead. Again a fury 
tore through the wood; vacancy 
shrieked and gibbered at him. His 
sight held nothing but the motionless 
trees and the stars now gleaming 
through theskeleton boughs. But his 
ear rang with the clamour of phan- 
toms innumerable. 

He stood appalled and fearful, star- 
ing into the darkness of the graves. 

Down the slope where lay the 

barrows of the ancient people, a 
faint glimmer drew his eye. He 
advanced upon it obstinately. Though 
he was the object of arising horror, his 
carriage was such as had brought him 
hither. 
The tomb in the centre of the 
numerous tumuli lay open to the 
illumination of a lantern burning 
clear and steady by the top of the 
stone cist. Within the sepulchre, a 
tall skeleton sat huddled in an upright 
position facing the rising sun, its 
grisly skull resting onits knees. About 
the withered bones and narrow re- 
ceding forehead, still hung discs and 
circlets of tarnished gold pierced 
with glittering stones. But Dormer’s 
eye was riveted on him that with the 
misshaped shoulder was bending over 
the unshriven dead. 

He had withdrawn a phial from his 
bosom. Making a genuflection to- 
wards the East, he touched the grin- 
ning mouth with chrism. He made 
three mystic signs with thumb and 
middle fingers, and three times he 
walked round the grave. 

Dormer stepped forward into the 
candle-light. 
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** What wickedness is 
this?” he demanded 
fiercely. “Stand to me 
as man to man, and 
answer.” . 

Jasper fell back con- 
founded and amazed, 
but only for a second. 
A malignant fire lit up 
his eyes. On his face, 
livid with the frost, crept 
a faint flush. When 
Dormer closed with him, 
eye to eye, he did not 
flinch ; steadfastly he 
gazed at him. Cowar- 
dice was not his portion. 

“You have found me, 
mine enemy,”’ said he, in 
a deep, grating voice. 
‘But better for you, I 
say, if you had not left 
the Delaware Planta- 
tion.” 

His eyes penetrated 
Dormer, and the latter 
wavered in his purpose. 
Swiftly Jasper passed his 
hands before his face. 
Utterance died on Dor- 
mer’s lips, and_ the 
strength passed from his 
loins, His will-power feebly recovered 
itself; only to flicker out in a spasm 
of resistance. 

Then vacancy came rushing upon 
him. Idly he stared before him. 

Jasper leant aside, snatched up the 
lantern, and scrutinised his empty 
face and blank eyes. With his hand 
he smote him on the mouth. 

“You fool, you fool!’ he jeered in 
vindictive tones. ‘“‘ Your marriage is 
with madness, not Helen.” 

Yet it was with a motion of despair 
he turned to the tomb and its dead. 
Feverishly he set about replacing its 
lid of stone. 

“This strange power of Mesmer’s ”’ 
he muttered gloomily. ‘‘ Ah, what 
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isit? He willnot say ifit is of men’; 
I cannot tell if it is of the spirits, for 
again the dead do not reply.” 
When consciousness crept back ito 
Dormer, the sun of Christmas was 
flooding the hollow with its yellow 
beams ; the air, crisp with frost, was 
still and pellucid as crystal. He 
sprang to his feet. With troubled 
eyes he gazed about, till on catching 
sight of the barrows close by he fled 
from the spot. Ere he knew of his 
neighbourhood, he found himself close 
upon a moorland cottage, outside of 
which a search-party was gathering. 
Amazed at the sight of them, he 
stood and gazed, but on hearing one 
of them call gladly to him, he took 
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to his heels in a burst of mad fright. 

He saw them in pursuit, and fran- 
tically redoubled his pace, and cast 
here and there over the snow-covered 
heather like a fugitive hare. A steep, 
shelving bank and his headlong leap 
from it caused him to become em- 
bedded deep in the snow-drift be- 
neath. But with tender care he was 
immediately rescued. 

“The man! The man!” he bab- 
bled, struggling to escape. 

“What man?” they asked him, 
looking at each other in amazement 
and consternation. ‘‘ Who does he 
mean ? What man?” 

} ‘‘ Why, what a frothing fool it is,”’ 
cried a rider, coming up on the out- 


skirts of the party. “‘Ah! You have 
foundhim. ’Tisgood! ‘The Man !’” 


Jasper repeated, “‘ What man ?” 

‘The Man! The Man!” Dormer 
cried in a choking voice, wrestling 
violently to escape. 

“The spirits of the graves have 
taken him. He certainly is mad,” 
quoth Jasper. ‘“‘ Alas! a sad return 
for him. It would have been better 
for him had he remained by the 
Delaware.” 

Certain villagers of the search party, 
who had been exchanging sundry nods 
and whisperings, closed round Jasper. 
They checked his bridle rein, when he 
sought to make off. 

‘““Not so fast away,” cried one. 
** Confront them.” 

‘Ay, confront them,” echoed his 
fellows. ‘‘ Mayhap more’ll be said.” 

Dormer shrieked in terror, and tried 
to escape. The sight of the mis- 
shapen shoulder seared his eyes like 
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red-hot metal. Shutting them, he 
fought wildly to evade him. 

‘“He has bewitched him,” cried 
one. 

** He has dtiven him mad,”’ asserted 
others. “Let him sink or swim. It 
is the old way, and the best. Break 
the ice in the water-hole near by. 
Break the ice.” 

Some ran to break the ice with 
sticks and stones, and others pulled 
Jasper off his horse. In a tumult of 
cries and struggling they dragged him 
cover the snow, and tcssed him into 
the water. He rose to the surface 
spluttering and blinded, his hands 
clutching at the broken ice sur- 
rounding him; the frosty water 
struck through him like a hundred 
daggers; with a gurgling cry he 
sank. But Dormer, fast in the grip of 
keepers, hulloaed in his dementia, out 
of very joy and exultation. 

The twittering of starlings by some 
near gable chimney-stack took his 
attention when at last he returned to 
sensibility. Through the lattice. fac- 
ing his bed he saw the Grange plea- 
saunce, topped by the snow-encrusted 
dolphins, hearts, and quaint cones cut 
in the top of its broad yew hedge. 
The sound of weeping came faintly 
upon his ear. In the dying light of 
that Christmas afternoon, he picked 
out with difficulty the figure kneeling 
by the great chair alongside the 
smouldering fire. | 

“Helen! Helen!” came feebly 


from his lips. 

In a sudden wild rapture of joy, 
she sprang to her feet, her face trans- 
figured with love. 
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T Mitch was 
destined to run 
up against yet 
ee te another ac- 
ee ae \ quaintance be- 
ES = fore he could 
Pe ey ¥ eat his dinner 
ey or start his 
% paper hanging 
in earnest—in deadly earnest, tojudge 
by the patterns of the papers he had 
chosen. 

This was Mr. Winchester Chalk, 
whom Mitch met passing the door of 
the inn on the other side, with a bag 
of ferrets under one arm and a box 
of very good rats under the other. 

Mitch crossed over and stopped 
him. 

**°Ello, Winchester—’ow goes it ? ”’ 
he said. 

Winchester looked sorrowfully at 
his one-time companion. 

‘* Their feet is set in ’aughty places 
an’ theireyes Lulge out with fatness,” 
said Mr. Chalk hollowly. Then, having 
rendered this tribute to his conscience, 
he unbent a trifle. 

‘““So you’ve gone into the licker 
traffic, ’"Enery ? ” heasked. ‘‘ Become 
manager of a flarin’ gin-palace, ’ave 
you? ’Ow’orrible!” He licked his 
lips with horror at the thought. 
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‘An’ I s’pose you ’aves as much"of 
the cursed drink as you can ’old— 
beer and gin and stout-and-mild and 
all that. Wallerin’ init.” He rolled 
his eyes up. “’Ow long? ’Ow 
long?” he groaned, looking very 
muchasif he would like to “wallow ” 
himself. However, he cast the 
thought away for a moment and 
turned indicating a pair of tramps 
crawling up the street. 

“Whence,” he said, impressively, 
fondling a snaky-looking ferret that 
had crept out of his coat-pocket. 
‘Whence is all that ’orrible starva- 
tion and ragged despair but through 
drink? ’Ow many ’omes ’ave been 
ruined therefore. It ’ems us in on 
every side—drink, drink, drink ’’—he 
hesitated—** drink ——” 

“Drink, Puppy, drink,” interpo- 
lated Mitch, humorously. 

But Winchester ignored him; he 
was getting wound up. 

“ Augh! ’Enery, my old friend,” . 
he exhorted, ‘‘ be warned in time. 
Augh, turn them ’altin’ steps aside ! 
Augh 

‘“ Hee-haugh!”? mocked Mitch, 
savagely. “Shut up, you dam’ fool! 
You're up the pole. Folks is lookin’. 
Why don’t you go and save some of 
them sweet-lookin’ tramps roostin’ up 
by the chapel. There’s enough of 
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“What? ” said Winchester, 
amazed. ‘Tramps waitin’ for the 
chapel .to open?” 

Mitch grinned. 

“Well, they’re waitin’ for some- 
thing. Lord knows what for, but on 
the ’ole, I should say they wasn’t 
waitin’ for chapel. Looks to me as 
though they’re waitin’ to get rested 
enough to move on.” 

But Winchester thought otherwise. 

*'Why—why,” he stuttered ex- 
citedly—“‘they must ’ave’eard. Must 
have ’eard.” 

’Eard what?’ asked Mitch. 

“Why, about me. To-day’s the 
annuversity—the yearly annuversity 
—of the day I was saved.” He 
dropped his voice impressively. “* Yes, 
*Enery, one year ago to-day I seen 
the error of me ways and joined the 
chapel. I’m goin’ to give a sermon 
about it to-night—me thoughts and 
’abits of life an’ ’ow it felt. And 
these tramps you speak of must ’ave 
’eard about it or seen some of the 
’andbills pasted up. I know there’s 
a lot of em about—’andbills, I mean 
—because I pasted ’em up meself. 
Waitin’ for the chapel to open! 
Well, what do you think of that, 
*Enery ? Ain’tit worthit ? Some of 
them pore souls ’ave come miles and 
miles to ’ear me. I must ’urry ’ome 
and get me black cloes on an’ go out 
an’ say a few words of welcome to 
"em ! > 

Mitch stared. Then he grasped Mr. 
Chalk by the coat lapel. 

‘* —D’you mean to tell me you reckon 
that lovely lot ’ave come to ’ear you 
spout ?”? he demanded incredulously, 
and Winchester said that he did. 

““What—them tramps! Tramps, 
Winchester—a real frowsty, dusty, 
thirsty, ragged, lousy lot of loafers 
walked miles to go to chapel ? ” Mitch 
proceeded insistently. 


‘*T do—I know it in me ’art. All 
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is not so set in evil ways as you be, 
Mitch.” 

The new manager of the Westley 
Inn gasped and stood aside. 

“ All right,” he said sadly. “If 
you’ve got to be such a blame fool as 
to think that, I can’t save you. I 
was goin’ to try—to make you the 
broad-minded man you was in my 
time—I was goin’ to take you in an’ 
let you sample some old ale we’ve 
had in. Like wine—sherry wine—it 
is—Winchester, and sich a deliekit, 
foamy ’ead to it—it’d do your ’art 
good to see it. And sich a taste, sich 
a flavour—soft as milk and warmin’ 
as beautiful fire. Sich beer/” he 
ended sadly. He became aware that 
the ratcatcher was listening intently 
and evidently appreciating the de- 
scription. He even fancied he heard 
a gentle sigh. Winchester allowed 
his eye to rest on the entrance of the 
Westley Inn. 

“And then there’s a couple of 
special casks of stout. Soft, meller, 
creamy stout—invaleed stout it is— 
but we’re the sort of invaleed it suits. 
A pint of it’s a meal—a ’earty meal. 
’Owever ”—Mitch placed his hand 
kindly on the tempted ratcatcher’s 
shoulder, “it’s not for you—you’re 
above sich failin’s. That’s it—fail- 
in’s. We got another failin’ in this ° 
mornin’, too—some curious old gin 
it is. Drinks like silk—so soft and 
tender——” He broke off suddenly 
as Winchester gave a sort of groan 
and hurried away as fast as he could 
put his feet to the ground. 

Mitch looked after him, grinning. 

“And I never told ’im about the 
port wine, at all,” he said to himself. 
** Ah, well, it won’t be very long afore 
I shall see old Winch a-settin’ in the 
corner enjoyin’ ’imself like ’e used 
to.” He turned thoughtfully into the 
Inn. “I don’t believe in a man 
makin’ a hog-tub of ‘imself and 
drinkin’ for drinkin’s sake—but I do 
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like to see a man appreciate the gifts 
of ’Eaven which was sent to earth 
for 1s special benefit,” he murmured— 
and straightway drew himself a pint 
of the “invaleed” stout to prove 

it. : 


All the afternoon he was busy at 


his paperhanging. His methods were 
orthodox only to a small extent. First 
of all he saturated with hot water the 
paper which he fancied was pasted 
over a trapdoor. Then he applied 
himself to scraping it off with a horse- 
‘scraper which he had appropriated 
from the stable. After half-an-hour’s 
diligent scraping he was pained to 
discover that no trapdoor existed 
there at all nor anything at all re- 
sembling a trapdoor. He threw the 
- scraper across the room in his dis- 
appointment, and, having got the 
idea firmly fixed in his head that the 


' silver was hidden somewhere in the 


roof, proceeded to tap the ceiling all 
over. But nowhere could he induce 
the plaster to give back the hollow 
sound which is indicative of space 


behind an apparently solid wall or. 


barrier. 

Muttering very poor language he 
went into the next room, and.in five 
minutes he had discovered a trapdoor 
—papered over precisely as he had 


expected. He wasted no time in 


_ scraping now, but promptly applied 
the handle of the rake with which he 
had provided himself to the spot. It 
yielded perceptibly. 

Thirty seconds later the trapdoor 
was open and thrust back, and Mitch 
was hungrily climbing up a step- 
ladder to the black square cavity 
which the opening of the trap had 
disclosed. 

He balanced on the top step for a 
moment, flushed with triumph, and 
then, with a muttered ‘‘ Here’s luck ! ” 
pulled himself through into the dark, 
cavernous space between the roof 
and the ceiling of the top moms. 
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His first action was to shut down 
the trapdoor. 

He stood in darkness. A number 
of rats went scuttling away over the 
rafters and joists, one of them running 
right across his boots. 

“Wur-r!” went Mitch, and 
stamped at it. “I do hate and 
despise rats!” he said, apologetically 
to himself, as he struck a match and 
applied it to a candle end. 

A white Something at the end of the 
long, cave-like roof-space gave a crazy 
yell, and Mitch supplemented the cry 
with a howl as a great ghostly shape 
drove past him hissing and vanished 
through a hole at the far end of the 
roof. | 

‘Only a bloomin’ howl!” snarled 
Henry, softly—cold with the shock of 
it. ‘‘Gawd! ’ow I always did hate 
and despise howls, too!” 

He swore a little to reassure him- 
self, and cautiously ‘groped for the 
candle end which he had dropped. 

‘““Hope nobody ’eard that darned 
howl holler!” he muttered and lis- 
tened. Apparently nobody had, for 
he could hear no sound from the room 
below. He waited a minute or so, 
and then turned to examine the 
place. At first glance it seemed to be 
full of wooden beams, iron tie rods and 
the various forms of support that are 
from time to time added by builders to 
keep an old-fashioned roof together. 
At the end, where, apparently, the 
owl was accustomed to sit with his 
back to the chimney shaft, the ex- 
plorer saw a heap of small skeletons 
and bones—of birds, rats, mice, and 
all the various deer upon which an 
owl preys. 

Mitch was interested for an instant 
in spite of himself. 

He looked at the brick ledge where 
the owl roosted, and stirred the 
skeletons with his foot. 

‘Wish I was a howl, very near,” 
he said. “There ’e humps up all 
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“Books!” breathed Mitch, hardly 


wrapped up in ’is bloomin’ feathers, 
with his back to the chimley all nice 
and warm—belly full of good food— 
everything ’e can wish for.” 
chuckled and resumed his survey. 
Suddenly his heart kicked and his 
throat went dry. For, tucked away 
ina dim dark corner he saw the outline 
of a box—a deep, oblong box. 

“ There “tus!” 

He went to it, and, kneeling gin- 
gerly on the joists, tried to open it. 
But the box was locked. He fever- 
ishly produced a steel spike from his 
pocket—the identical spike which had 
been used by the recent Mr. Jackson 
in his researches—and managed to 
lever the box open, making a con- 
siderable noise in the process. 

The chest was full of—books. Musty 
old volumes with brass clasps and 
mildewed covers. They looked like 
cash-books, ledgers, and note-books of 
fifty years ago. 


He - 
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realising it. “ Only—bloomin’ — 
books! ...Gorlumme, I could cry! 
I could rest me ’ead on this ’ere 
bloomin’ box and cry like a baby.” 
He changed his mind, however, and 
lapsed into a stream of muttered pro- 
fanity. | 

Presently he began to take them 
out—one by one—slowly, sadly, look- 
ing inside each of them. They were 
all of one kind, and related entirely to 
the business of one George Nicholas 
who had evidently been landlord of 
the Westley Inn many years before. 
One thing was abundantly clear to 
Mitch as he took out the last of them— 
they had not the remotest connec- 
tion with the silver which the man 
Buckroyd had buried. They were 
just such a collection of hopelessly, 
out-of-date business books as may 
be found in the lofts and lumber- 
rooms of hundreds of old-fashioned 
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houses. The lingering, attenuated 
hope that the last of them might 


contain a chart or something 
of that kind vanished from 
Mitch’s heart as he opened it. The 


first thing he saw was the elaborately- 
written recipe of a good cure for 
biliousness. He turned the leaves 
and saw that it was filled with similar 
recipes. 

‘“Oh, dam’ sich a book as you 
be!” he said bitterly, and turned to 
throw it across the roof-cavern. 

To his utter amazement he was just 
in time to see a head disappear 
through the trapdoor, which was now 
wide open. 

“Well, I’m darned!” he began, 
and scrambled violently across to the 
trap, half believing he had been the 
victim of an optical illusion. 

But he was speedily reassured. In 
the room below, sitting on a chair 
quietly smoking a cigar, sat a man 
who looked up as Mitch looked 
down. 

“How do?” said the stranger, 
coolly. ‘*‘ Hope I don’t intrude.” 

Mitch twisted his mouth into a 
fearful sneer. 

‘“Ho, no! Of course not. Pleased 
to meet you—I don’t think. Wait a 
minute, I’m comin’ down.” 

He flung his candle end at the empty 
chest, and, with a final malediction 
upon all books, squeezed through into 
the room below, closing the trapdoor 
behind him. 

“Now, then,” he said briskly, 
***o0’re you and what you after?” 

The stranger smiled upon Mitch in 
a friendly way. 

“Tm Captain Dan M‘Cann, of 
Kempton; Newmarket, Epsom, Alex- 
andra Park, or any other racecourse 
where there seems to be a chance of 
picking up a ‘parcel. And I’m 
after ’’—he hesitated a second—* I’m 
after the silver that Buckroyd hid 
here—the same as you are.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
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f=] stared at the 
aes} Ss m I a Oa 5 an = 
stranger. 

“Hols he 
said at length. 
tev 6° Hol Har 

ee you.” 

There was another pause, 
Then Mitch proceeded “ Might I 


arsk,”” he began, with laboured polite- 
ness. ‘“* Might I arsk you what silver 
you are referrin’ to?” 

Captain Dan M‘Cann grinned. 

“TI mean the silver you’re hunting 
for in this pub,” he said comfortably. 
“The silver that was hidden here 
years ago by a man named Buckroyd 
just before the police invited him to 
stay with them. The silver that 
Jackson and one or two of his friends 
have been hunting down here for the 
last few months. That’s the silver 
your Daniel wants to complete the 
circuit with.” 

“°’Ow did you get ’ere? ’Oo let 
you into this room? This is private 


' property, and you look like gettin’ 


yourself into trouble—folk can’t go 
trespassing about ’ere jest as they 
like,” said Mitch, ferociously. But 
the Captain smiled easily. 

“Oh, that’s all right. Don’t you 
worry about that. Tm a visitor 
here. Healthy place, Ringford— 
nice pub the Westley Inn— 
good fishing about the neigh- 
bourhood. I came by the three- 
thirty train and the landlady 
gave me a bedroom just down 
the passage. I heard a devil of a 
noise up overhead and I wondered 
what was up. So I had a look round 
—just in time to spot you making 
your little plans to sock my silver, It 
won't do, Mr. Man, you know—you’ll 
have to fork it out—like the sport 
you don’t seem to be. You can trust 
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your Danny to cut it up generously, 
you know.” 

Mitch noted that, although the 
newcomer spoke playfully, there was 
a cold, hard expression in his eyes. 
In themselves the Captain’s eyes were 
of a discouraging type. They were 
extraordinarily clear—that was the 
first thing one noticed about them— 
the amazing bluish clearness of the 
‘whites, the pupils were perfectly 
blue and very large; but just now 
there was something of the cold, fixed, 
remote stare of the eagle or any bird 
of prey in them. 

Mitch did not particularly pride 
‘himself on being a judge of men, but 
he suddenly found himself keenly 
alive to the fact that he was dealing 
with a man who was a hard case—a 
man with nerve and determination 
and complete pluck. | 

There was silence while Mitch ran 
his eye over the newcomer. A good- 
looking man, in a hard style, there 
was a vague air of the wolf about him, 
a predatory, hawkish, dangerous, gold- 
hungry air. He looked like a man 
who had been a gentleman five years 
before, but during that period had 
fallen off in principle, breeding and 
good fortune. He seemed to be 
nearly forty years’ old, and his 
clothes—well made and neat tweeds— 
were beginning to show signs of wear. 
One of his boot heels was wearing 
down a little. 

His inspection finished, Mitch 
turned to the door. 

“Your silver... 
satirically. 

“Every single Roberto, Mr. Man,” 
answered the Captain, airily. 

Mitch waved his hand gracefully at 
the step-ladder and the trap-door. 

‘Then ’adn’t you better take it >?” 
he said, with a grin, and moved to 
the door. 

The pupils of the Captain’s eyes con- 
tracted suddenly, and he jumped up. 


2” he said, 
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“Half a mo,” he said, urgently. 
““What’s your hurry We might 
talk this over. There’s more in this 
than you think. . . . You don’t ima- 
gine I’m juggins enough to believe 
my silver’s up there, do you? Sit 
down a minute and we'll talk it over.” 
Mitch turned again. 

“Look here,” said the stranger. 
‘“‘Let’s play fair. Tell me just how 
much you know about this silver. 
And I'll tell you what I know. Con- 
fidence for confidence—we’ll swop 
yarns.” 

Mitch thought for a minute or two. 
Then he said, doggedly. 

““T don’t know what you're talkin’ 
about, and I don’t much care. You 
comes ’ere, a perfect stranger, with 
some yarn about some silver and a 
man name of Buckroyd, and seems to 
think people know what you're talkin’ 
about. ’Ow can they know? I’ve 
never ’eard of no silver and don’t 
know as I wants to. Gold’s my mark. 
I’m manager of this pub, and if there 
was any silver hid ’ere I got a idee I 
should ’ave come across it long ago. 
I don’t know what you’re drivin’ at ” 
—he opened the door—" and I don’t 
care, neither. You get to your night 
room and mind your own business.” 
He closed the door from the outside. 

Left alone, the Captain smiled 
wryly. 

“Slipped up that time, you jack- 
head!” he said, bitterly to himself. 
‘But all the same that provincial 
sharp knows something about this 
silver. He'll do with a bit of watch- 
ing.” He glanced at the trapdoor as 
though he contemplated exploring the 
roof himself, but thought better of it. 

‘“Looks bad. And it’s not there, 
or I shouldn’t be left alone with it,” 
he muttered. 

And he went off to his own room. 
There he washed and preened himself 
a little. The hard look had died out 
of his eyes, now, and, giving his neat 
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moustache a jaunty twist, he chuckled 
as he tured to the door. | 

“Now, Dariny, careful does it this 
time. You’re on the rocks for good 
unless you can pull something out of 
' this within the next two months,” he 
said to himself, and went downstairs 
for the meal which awaited him. 


It may be well, for the prevention 
of confusion, to explain now and here 
the appearance of Captain M‘Cann. 

He was one of those chevalters 
@indusirve who, assured of a modest 
roof and an occasional meal—thanks 
to a microscoric income—cannot sit 
still and work hard for their tobacco, 
their clothes, their little luxuries, but 
must procure them by their wits in 
any part of the world to which their 
fancy takes them. The Captain— 
where he got the prefix no man knows 
—had but one aim in life, and that 
was to make, in a lump sum, just 
enough to enable him to wander very 
modestly about the face of the earth 
without the need of earning every 
dinner he ate. Time and again he 
had come within an ace of it, but just 
in the nick of time the luck had turned 
and the Captain ‘once again bit the 
dust. As he put it himself, he “always 
went down on the last race.” 

London, of course, was his head- 

quarters, and he knew many curious 
people in that vast warren—each 
needier than the others. 
} On the night previous to his appear- 
ance in Ringford, he chanced to be 
walking down Shaftesbury Avenue, 
when an abject nondescript, who 
seemed to be waiting at a corner for 
the purpose, stopped him and re- 
quested the boon of a few seconds of 
the Captain’s time. 

“You know me, Captain Dan— 
Jumbo Hawkins, used to be waiter 
at the Blue Carnations Club. You 
know—the waiter that got the double 
—‘ Prickly Pear’ for the Cambrv’- 
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shire and ‘Pen and Ink’ for the 
Sar’witch—last year. The waiter 
that won nine hundred pounds. 
’Member, Captain Dan?” 
Apparently the Captain did, for he 
demanded to know what “ Jumbo” 
wanted him for. 5 
“Come down ’ere,” whispered the 
ruin, feverishly. “Ive got some- 
thing that’s just your mark. It’s a 
fortune. Gimme five pound when 
I’ve told you and fifty when you’ve got 
what I’m going to tell you about.” 
His curiosity stirred, the Captain 
accompanied the ex-waiter down a 
side street and there listened to the 
tale of a fearful quarrel which 
** Jumbo ” had overheard that morn- 
ing in a low billiard-room between 
three men to whom he referred as 
Walter Jackson, “‘ Pincho ” Matthews 
and ‘‘Basement’’ Stevens. He con- 
fessed frankly that he,. personally, 
had been present at the quarrel in the 
vole of listener only—had, in fact, 
only just made his way into the 
billiard-room with the object of 
‘* pinching ” the balls, when he heard 
footsteps and only saved himself from 
discovery by hiding under the table. 
It seems that Jackson, late of the 
Westley Inn, Ringford, ‘“ Pincho ” 
Matthews, and ‘“‘ Basement ”’ Stevens 
had met at the billiard-room in ques- 
tion to settle expenses incurred in the 
search for the silver. They had 
quarrelled so violently and at such 
length that when, at last, they de- 
parted, each snarling at the other, 
the trembling, shirtless wretch under 
the table had the whole story by 


meart. 


And this he told in detail to the 
seedy wideawake Captain. 

““[ dunno whether there’s any- 
thing in it or not, but, by God, they 
nearly came to fighting over it—and 
I know that a lot of money changed 
"ands—I ’eard it clink, and I ’eard 
"em mention figures. They_ was 


- Captain. 
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serious enough, strike me! Look ’ere, 
gimme enough to buy a black suit 
and to keep me a week—long enough 
to get a job—and call it square, 
Dam your ’orseracin’?’ — 
that nine hundred pound ruined 
me!” he concluded. : 
The Captain himself was near 
enough to the rocks of penury—he had 
not caught a pigeon for months—to 
clutch, at straws, and he ‘‘ went it 
blind,” to use his own expression. 
He gave the man two pounds, ex- 
tracted a cast-iron oath that he would 
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Henry, which has 


already been 
described. ae 
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ER XXI. 
>= |LL the afternoon 
| {tramps had 
been’ drifting 
aimlessly 
into the vil- 
lage — in ones 
and twos and 
threes. At six 
7 : o'clock, Cap- 
tain Dan, strolling up the street with 
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keep the thing quiet, and, with a 
promise that if he did get anything 
out of it he would add another ten 
pounds to the price, he promptly went 
off, like a questing tiger, to the nearest 
newspaper office and looked up the 
case of Buckroyd the receiver in the 
files of a few years back. Evidently 
he, too, found something promising in 
the affair, for on the following day he 
arrived at Ringford, and,encountering 
Mitch, made the fruitless bluff to 


get the confidence of the guileless’ 


one of the Westley Inn cigars, was 
astonished to find at least fifty 
hanging~about in front of the Wes- 
leyan chapel—tough-looking men they 
were, and there was a curious air of 
expectancy and determination per- 
vading them. They looked at each 
other like wolves. For the most part 
they were sitting on the bank—some 
with their boots off. A few stood 
talking together in low voices. Four 
or five of the latest arrivals were 
staring at the handbill concerning 
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that evening’s address by Mr. Win- 
chester Chalk which was pasted on 
the chapel door. 

“Hello!” said Captain Dan, 
amazed, to the nearest lounger. 
**'What’s it all about ? What are they 
giving: away >” 

The tramp looked sullenly at him. 

“Can’t a man go to chapel, then— 

blank yer!” he said, and spat in the 
roadway. 
@ “If you’re the man he can go to 
the devil for all I care,” answered 
the Captain easily, and strolled on. 
They all stared after him in their 
hungry way. 

At the corner he met Henry Mitch, 
who was returning with a worried 
face from a brief consultation with 
Boler. Henry had become gravely 
uneasy about the gathering of the 
tramps before the chapel. 

“They’ve got wind of the silver 
somehow, Boler,” he had said, “and 
they mean ’avin’ it if it’s in the 
chapel.” But, obviously, the part- 
ners could do nothing but be pro- 
. foundly thankful none of the tramps 
seemed to take an abiding interest in 
the Westley Inn or Westlynn. 

“Well, if they reckon it’s in the 
chapel they’re on the wrong bloomin’ 
track,” Boler had answered con- 
fidently. Then they had discussed 
the sudden appearance of Captain 
Dan M‘Cann and Boler had arranged 
to run into the Westley Inn that 
evening and have a look at the 
amiable captain. 

Mitch frowned when he recognised 
the newcomer. ; 

“Ho!” he said, passing. “ You 
president of this here mother’s meet- 
in’ ? 9 

Captain Dan smiled. 

““Oh, yes; I’m president fast 
enough. What the dickens are they 
all doing here? What are they 
after—these fairies don’t hang about 
a chapel for nothing as a rule.” He 
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had turned and fallen into step with 
Mitch and they were nearing the 
chapel. “fit had been the Westley 
Inn instead of the “Wesleyan——” 
He stopped suddenly, his trained, 
hawk wits instantly seizing upon the 
likeness of the names, and glanced at 
Mitch. One glance was enough. 

‘** Hul-lo !”’ he said, and whistled a 
long, soft whistle. ‘“ No wonder you 
aren’t comfy, Mr. Man. Wes’ley Inn 
—Wesleyan. Wes’leyinn—Wesleyan,” 
he half whispered, slurring the words 
deliberately. His hand suddenly 
closed on the shoulder of Mr. Mitch. 

““I say, old chap, we’ve got to get 


this damn scum out of it somehow 


or they'll pull the chapel down to- 


night !”’ 
““Oh, talk sense,” said Mitch, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Ow’re you goin’ to do it ? 


Blow ’em away with a fan. You're 
bloomin’ smart at collectin’ idees and 
things—now let’s see you uncollect 
"em and drive ’em away—these ’ere 
tramps if you’re so anxious.” 

Before the Captain could reply a 
horse came cantering up behind them. 
They turned and saw Crail, the 
millionaire, on a grand, bay beast. 
The square face of the American 
hardened as he pulled up before the 
little crowd of tramps. He said 
nothing, but he ran his eye leisurely 
over the group. Some of them shifted 
uneasily under his scrutiny. For a 
moment it seemed as though he was 
going to order them out of the village, 
or set his dogs at them—there were 
four of his enormous Great Danes 
padding round the horse—but he 
thought better of it, and went on 
past them. The tramps all turned to 
stare after him, as they had stared at 
Dan M‘Cann. 

‘*T don’t half like this,” said the 
Captain in Mitch’sear. “ These birds 
are roosting here for something—and 
when tramps gather together in flocks 
like a lot of blasted carrion crows, it 
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has a meaning. And take my word 
—— Hello! the Squire’s coming 
back.” . 

Crail had turned again and rode 
back with puzzled eyes. 

‘What in blazes are you hoboes 
anchored here for?” he said in his 
brutal way. 

‘* What in blazes has that got to do 
with you?” a voice mimicked him 
harshly, hardly before he had finished. 
Crail glared. Some of the tramps 
stood up—the biggest, most truculent- 
looking of them—and the big dogs 
began to growl and bristle. The 
millionaire singled out his man, a 
burly ruffian at the end of the sitting 
row—and rode up to him. They all 
made way for the horse—and the 
dogs. The man stood up just as 
Crail’s whip sang in the air. The 
lash cracked round the tramp’s shoul- 
ders and he grunted; but before he 
could do more the millionaire spoke 
to his dogs and they were snarling 
up at the tramp in a way that 
speedily discouraged any idea of 
retaliation. : 

Crail looked at them as a woman 
may look at her diamonds. A child 
could have seen from the manner in 
which they glanced back at him that 
the wonderfully trained and controlled 
brutes only waited one word more 
from their master to fix the tramp 
who had mimicked him. The others 
looked on apathetically. Then the 
American pulled his horse round so 
that he faced the crowd. 

‘You've got two hours to get out,” 
he said. “ Wecan’t have such a holy 
crowd of roughs round here. Now— 
understand ! If every slirtkum of you 
hasn’t pulled out of herein two hours 
I'll have you jailed sure as ’m Burton 
Crail.”’ 

Then he rode off. 

But none of the tramps moved, 
save to reseat themselves. 

Mitch grinned. 


luck to the winner. 
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“°E’s bit off more’n ’e can chew 
this time—im and his dogs,” he in- 
formed the Captain—who shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘“T don’t know. He looks like a 
man who will go through with any- 
thing he begins,” answered M‘Cann. 
*“‘There’s trouble brewing for Ring- 
ford to-night.” 

They moved on towards the West- 
ley Inn. 

““T hope it isn’t there,” said the 
Captain, casually, glancing back. 

““Lumme, so do I!” responded 
Mitch, thoughtlessly—and almost bit 
his tongue in the effort to shut his 


-mouth before the words got out. 


Captain Dan laughed and slapped 
Mitch on the back. 

“Good old Mr. Man!” he said, 
jovially. ‘°° Nothing like giving your- 
self away, is there ? ” 

Mitch turned on him. 

** Not bein’ a blarsted outsider,” he 
began, labouredly offensive, “ not 
bein’ a blarsted outsider what ’as to 
keep a guard on ’is bloomin’ tongue, I 
says what’s in me mind.” 

But the Captain had no intention of 
quarrelling. He knew that Mitch 
had furnished a clue which might 
easily be developed and so he hastened 
to temporise. 

**Oh, no harm meant,” he said. 
‘““Come in and have a drink. We'll 
work separately if you’d sooner. Just 
as you like. Only—be a sportsman. 
There’s no need to murder one ano- 
ther. Everyone for himself and good 
Can’t you see it 
in that light ? What’ll you have ? ” 

The Captain possessed consider- 
able charm when he chose, and, for a 
while, at any rate, Mitch did see it in 
that light. He had a gin-and-soda. 

While they were absorbing their re- 
freshment, P.C. Hinxman entered, 
breathing high and importantly. 

“Lor!” he said, gravely. “‘ There’s 
goin’ to be a smash-up in Ringford 
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to-night. These ’ere tramps.... 
I’ve jest met Mr. Crail, and he’s wired 
to Ringwood for the fire ingin, and 
he’s goin’ to send two motor-cars from 
‘Westlynn’ there”—(the Captain 
started at the last word)—“ for the 
police. There’s a flock of tramps 
squattin’ be’ind the edge facin’ the 
chapel—jest like a flock of rooks. 
_ And there’s tramps comin’ into the 
place in all directions. Some of ’em 
over the downs, some by road... . 
What’s on ?—what’s on ? There’ll be 
"undreds ’ere in another ten minutes 
if this keepson. What they want?” 
. . . Hedrank half-a-pint of beer at 
agulp. “ There’ll be the devil’s delight 
"ere afore long. Myr. Crail’s tally- 
graphed for the fire ingin from Ring- 
wood. Ain’t none of you got no 
sticks?” He deftly deleted the 
balance of his beer and “ dragged 
off ’—as Mitch put it. The men in 
the bar began to look serious. It was 
getting near to the dusk, now. Sud- 
denly they heard the sound of a man 
running down the street, and a shout 
of “ Stop him!” 

“Stop him ! He’s stole me cheese,” 
wailed a voice above the shuffling 
patter of feet. 

Before any of the men in the bar 
of the Westley Inn could get to the 
door, there was a wild clatter of hoofs 
and a sudden snarl outside. 

A man flashed by the Inn sprinting 
hike a track racer, and clutching in his 
hand about four pounds of “‘ best red 
American’ cheese. On his very heels 
leaped Crail’s Great Danes, and a few 
yards behind him came Crail galloping, 
an unholy excitement in his eyes. 
Down the street stood an anguished 
old woman wringing her hands over 
a basket of groceries that had been 
spilt all across the road, and calling 
upon God and man and beast to 
rescue her cheese which the tramp 
had grabbed. 

They heard Crail snarl at his dogs— 
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very much like one of them—and saw 
them fall back at the word as though 
shot. In three seconds the million- 
aire was alongside the tramp, and the 
butt of his riding-whip went up. He 
hit, and the tramp squealed like a 
rabbit and rolledin the dust as the 
men from the Inn came up in a hurry. 

The American wrenched his horse 
round. 

“If I hadn’t given that guy Arts 
dope, they’d loot the blazing village ! ” 
he said shrilly. 

‘* Is—is ’e dead ? ” asked a villager, 
nervously. 

** Dead be damned !”’ replied Crail, 


politely from the back of his dancing 


horse. “I hit his shoulder.” 

Mitch carefully rescued the cheese. 

‘?Ere’s your cheese, missis,” he 
said consolingly to the old woman, 
and, with the best intentions in the 
world, handed her a dusty mass of 
pulp stuff that looked as much like a 
lump of stale putty as anything else. 
She snatched it from him, and, 
chattering with anger, gave him what 
is popularly known as “a_back- 
hander ” with it right across the face. 
Henry resigned. .. . 

Crail leaned down from his horse 
like a cowboy—it was grossly thea- 
trical—and yanked the tramp to his 
feet. He felt the man’s shoulder with 
a brutally heavy hand. 

‘“Collarbone broken ?” he asked, 
as he would have spoken to a dog. 

The tramp shook his head. 

“No, no, no!” he yelled, nearly 
weeping. “You *ulking, bullyin’ 
SWINE!” His voice rose like a 
hysterical woman’s, and it was well 
for Crail that the man was unarmed. 
But Crail twisted him round by sheer 
strength of wrist, so that the thief 


faced the road leading out of the 


village. 

“Git!” he said, and gave him a 
start that nearly toppled him on to 
his face. The man recovered nimself 
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pulled himself up, straightened his 
shoulders so that the bystanders were 
faintly reminded of the army, wheeled 
round and looked at the rider. He 
hesitated for a second, and then 
drooped despairingly and _ shuffled 
away, threadbare, beaten, abject, 
even pathetic. 

Crail called his dogs and rode off 
towards Westlynn. 

They all went back to the Westley 
Inn, leaving the old woman wiping 
her cheese and audibly regretting she 
had not “fetched” Henry Mitch 
another smack with it... . 

Mitch and the Captain were just 
settling down in the bar parlour when 
Boler Mitey came in cool as ever. 
It was his first open visit to the 
Westley Inn, and Henry welcomed 
him as though he, Mitch, were the 
landlord—even owner of the place. 

‘*Come, in, come in, Boler, old 
mate. Comein. What’ll you ’ave ? 
What’ll you ’ave, old man.” 

Boler affably accepted a stout and 
sat down, 


—_ 
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“‘There’s a nice lot of tramps up at 
the chapel—nice lot they are,’ he 
said, conversationally to Captain Dan. 

The Captain made a long shot. 

‘* After the silver, I suppose?” he 
said, very casually. ‘Bad luck to 
"em ! 2? 

Boler stiffened and stared. 

“What ?” he asked, rigid. 

“After Buckroyd’s silver, I sup- 
pose,” repeated the Captain blandly. 
‘What else?” He puffed quietly at 
his cigar. 

Boler opened his mouth, shut it, 
opened it again and shut it finally. 
But when Mitch reappeared with the 
stout he opened it with some purpose. 
Ignoring his refreshment he put his 
hand on his partner’s arm and said, 
earnestly : 

“?Enry, what in the name of good- 
ness ’ave you been telling this gentle- 
man about some silver somewhere ? ’- 

Mitch flinched. 

“Me? Tellin’ ’im? Me! Gor 
lumme, Boler, I ’aven’t said a word. 
°E don’t want no tellin’. Lumme, 
things is as easy as a book to ‘im. 
I don’t know ’im—I don’t know what 
’e’s after. ’E seems to know some- 
thing about some silver somewhere, 


“A MAN FLASHED BY THE I NN SPRINTING LIKE A TRACK RACER,” 
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and ’e’s been harpin’ about it all the 
afternoon. ’*Eseems to know as much 
as any of us.” He scowled at the 
placid Captain Dan and ceased. 

‘‘ Maybe, I know a bit more,” said 
the military man. “ Look here, Pu 
take two ponies I do know more.” 
This was sheer bluff, but the Captain 
had no time to waste in dainty 
diplomacy. The rugged headland of 
Cape Stone Broke was too near for 
that. ple 
It puzzled the silver-seekers. They 
consulted each other with their eyes, 
but without profit. Mitch leaned 
across the table to the Captain. - 

“Without bettin’ no ponies nor no 
monkeys nor any other bloomin’ 
animal, jest what do you know ?” he 
asked point-blank, 

The Captain paused before he 
answered. Then he finished his drink, 
and, watching Mitch’s face—Boler’s 
countenance was of the sort that tells 
nothing—he said: _ 

“I know a good bit. For instance, 
when I see a man crawling about an 
unused loft all among the bats and 
rats and owls and spiders, I know he’s 
hunting for something worth having. 
When I see him breaking open a chest 
and swearing bitterly because there’s 
nothing but books in that chest, I 
know that he doesn’t know exactly 
where the thing he’s hunting for is to 
be found—or he wouldn’t be wasting 
time over the books.” Mitch opened 
his mouth to speak, but the Captain 
raised his hand. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, and 
continued: “ When that man swears 
he’s not hunting for something, but 
yet gets startled and gives himself 
away when another man shows him 
that some tramp stands a chance of 
getting ‘it,’ I know that—er—he 
wants help or else he’ll lose it. When 
two strangers come and settle in a 
village like you two did”—the Cap- 
tain had made a few enquiries about 
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Mitch since his afternoon meal— 


“bosom friends, although one’s a 
strict chapel-goer and a hard-worker, 
and the other’s a—a—sort of queen- 
bee, as it were, and doesn’t over-toil 
or ‘overspin, and when the strict 
chapel-goer comes in here like an old 
hand for his drink in the way you 
did I know that something’s wrong 
with his Nonconformist conscience ; 
when I learn that his particular 
chapel is the Wesleyan, and I see that 
the Wesleyan chapel is surrounded by 
a lot of hungry tramps, and I learn 
that the Nonconformist’s mate half 
believes ‘it’ is hidden in that chapel 
I begin to see the idea.” The Captain 
leaned forward and spoke impres- 
sively. “Oh, I could tell you things 
like this all night. What’s the good ? 
I know what you’re after.” His voice 
dropped. “ You're after Buckroyd’s 
silver, and you, Mr. Man, think it’s 
either in the Westley Inn or the 
Wesleyan Chapel and you”’—he fixed 
Boler—“ are working on it elsewhere 
at ’—he paused—" at — say —West- 
lynn!” His eyes hung on Mitch and 
he half-sighed with relief as the silver- 
seeker’s jaw fell. 

It was cleverly done. To Mitch 
and Boler the thing savoured of witch- 
craft. For they did not know of the 
initial start which the story of one 
‘Jumbo ” Hawkinsy, ex-waiter, had 
given the Captain. Even so, the 
man who lived by his wits had pieced 
things together—particularly the simi- 
larity of the names—with a swiftness 
and precision that many a skilled 
detective would envy. Adding to the 
flimsy theoretical structure he had 
thus raised a judicious amount of 
guesswork and an air of complete 
knowledge, he had deceived the part- 
ners wholly and perfectly. It was a 
case of the professional chevalier 
d'indusine against the amateur. 

But even so, he had not finished 
with them. He wanted a rout, not a 
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retreat. He changed his tone—be- 
coming hard and keen and in deadly 
earnest. With his eyes alone he 
drew their heads together over the 
table. 

“Listen to me,” he whispered in- 
cisively. ‘* You’re hunting for stolen 
property, aren’t you ?”’ They nodded. 
It seemed foolish to deny it now. 

“Well, do you reckon you'll -find 
silver ? Not muchof it, take it from 
me. Do you think a receiver like 
Buckroyd deals in silver to any ex- 
tent. Nit! Nothing! No fear! We 
shall find gold—gold, do you under- 
stand—yes, and diamonds—jewels. 
Small stuff—stuff you can pack small. 
See ? What’s the good of clumsy great 
- lumps of silver to one of the biggest 
receivers ever sent to jail? Now— 
what can you do with diamonds? 
Where would you sell ’em? Who 
would buy them from you. I don’t 
say this offensively, but you haven’t 
got the air—the style—the appear- 
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ance—to sell them for their market 
price. You'd go to the pawnbrokers, 
and either get one-tenth of their 
value or perhaps have the police set 
on you. I’m the man to sell ’em. 
Drive down to Hatton Garden in an 
electric landau—fur coat—family 
jewels out of their settings—and all 


that. Better still, run over to Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp—I 
know plenty of places. See? Come 


in with me and we'll split up in threes 
—and retire. What? Is it a go?” 
He looked into their excited eyes, his 
own blazing, and saw what he wanted. 

“Yes!” hissed Boler.* “It’s a 
go ! r ’ 

““Lumme, it ¢s a go!” said Mitch, 
and they all shook hands. The Cap- 
tain wasted no time. 

* Well, we'll fix everything up later 
on. Now, we’d better get up to the 
chapel and see what’s happening!” 
They took a whisky each and 
went. 


— 


(To be continued.) 
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SWITZERLAND IN WINTER 
By ROBERT BARR 


is amazing 
how many 
thousand 
years ; it has 
taken us_ to 
get cured of 
the St. Ber- 
nard - dog-idea 
of Switzerland 
in winter. It doesn’t seem so ve 
~ long ago, when I ‘paid my first visit 
to Italy, that, 
instead of 
going there | 
by the Ri-. 
viera, Il 
formed the 
hazardous, 3 
dare- devil : 
project of ' 
passing thro- 
ugh Switzer- 
land, and this 
in the month 
of December. A 
Friends’ ex- 
postulated ; 
those near 
and dear to 
me wept; ji 
but they knew from experience 
the stubborn brute I was, therefore 
they abandoned all hope. They 
were certain I would be destroyed 
by an avalanche, or smothered in 
a snow-drift, the frozen body being 
afterwards discovered by a St. Ber- 
nard dog. 

No sane man ever thought of going 
to Switzerland in winter unless he 
was fleeing from justice, for it is well 
known that a policeman becomes be- 
wildered in the deepsnow. Policemen 
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are exotic plants, who flourish only 
in those hot-houses we call cities 
and towns. All that the policeman 
knows of snow is that it is something 
which the County Council will take 
away in carts, and dump into the 
river as speedily as possible. Snow, 
to a policeman’s mind, is merely a 
howling nuisance, especially if it 
comes on the wings of a gale. 

All that the world learned about 
Switzerland and snow came 
from picture books, and the 
pictures invariably showed a 
man apparently dead, with 
his head just above a snow- 
drift as big as a barn, with 

a great, shaggy dog, 
carrying a little cask 

tied round its 

neck, licking 

the dead 

man’s face; 

_ Reading 

a , the text, 
it} was-a 
terror to 
tem per- 
ance peo- 
in heb Lé to 

know how speedily the defunct 
revived when he realised the little 
cask contained brandy. This stimu- 
lating liquid the man absorbed, put 
his arm round the neck of the dog, 
and so was dragged until they met a 
monk up to the waist in snow, or 
came to the door of the St. Bernard 
Monastery. The dogs thus obtained 
a reputation which I am told by 
naturalists is entirely undeserved, of 
being the most lovable, humane, 
compassionate animals in existence 
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All we stay-at-homes boys and girls 
absorbed the belief from this per- 
nicious literature that from whatever 
direction a traveller entered Switzer- 
land during the cold weather, sooner 
or later he arrived, per dog express, 
at the Monastery, where they thawed 
him out, and gave him free board till 
spring. 

It is also remarkable that the Swiss 
people themselves, whom we all com- 
miserated when we thought of them, 
never once realised that they were 
living in an ideal winter climate, and 
having the best of all possible times. 
They rode down town on avalanches, 
harnessed the frisky yodel to the 
slippery ski, and went visiting. Ifa 
group was overtaken by a storm, 
they sheltered themselves beneath the 
umbrageous eidelweiss, and told one 
another improving stories, or perhaps 
waylaid the St. Bernard dogs, and 
enjoyed an encouraging drink. 

I don’t know who the adventurous 
Englishman was that discovered the 
Swiss winter; probably the inde- 
fatigable Dr. Henry S. Lunn, and, if 
so, 1t would be much more to the 
purpose if the Swiss erected a monu- 
ment to him than to the man who 
first ascended Mont Blanc, and thus 
set a deplorable example to us all, 
for the climbing of Mont Blanc is a 
futile business, because when you 
reach the top, you are compelled to 
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come down again, and 
some unfortunate wretches 
have not even succeeded 
in doing this. I do not 
doubt that within twenty 
years, when the Wright 
Brothers have perfected 
their aeroplane, travellers 
will be spending _ their 
winters at the North Pole, 
ten pounds there and back, 
including a week’s board 
and lodging at the Hotel du 
Nord. 

Wright Brothers, ride witb care, 

Convey to the Pole the passengaire. 
No stay-at-home Englishman has 
ever seen snow. The’sodden, soppy 
stuff that falls from the clouds in this 
country at most unseasonable times, 
as, for instance, just when we think 
Spring has come at last, is no more 
like snow than a house-fly is like a 
fly house. Real snow is the whitest 
thing there is—a dry, powdery sub- 
stance, delicious to roll about in. 
It is also very comforting to fall into 
if you happen to step off a peak 
while returning home from the Alpine 
Club late at night. The air through 
which real snow falls is also dry, in- 
vigorating, and inspiring, without the 
depressing effect of the air known as 
the “ Merry Widow ” waltz. People 
who try to be cold or to catch cold 
in the high Alps rarely succeed unless 
obtrusively persistent. 

The most fascinating games in the 
world can be played in the snow, and 
when it is remembered that snow 
makes golf impossible, and reduces the 
speed of a racing motor-car to five 
inches an hour, the wonder is that we 
don’t all desert England, and make 
for the great altitudes. Tobogganing 
comes from Canada, and has been 
enthusiastically adopted by the Swiss, 
who have also reached out in another 
direction, and taken the ski from 
Norway, which, for some reason 
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unfathomable to me, is pronounced 
“she,” so when I heard them talking 
of the “she” club, I thought at first 
they were referring to the Lyceum 
coterie in Piccadilly. 

The bob-sled also comes from 
Canada, unless I am mistaken. Any- 
how, it was in that country I first 
experienced the smooth running of a 

‘bob-sleigh. For the benefit of Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates I may ex- 
plain that the word “bob” comes 
from the well-known Sanscrit equiva- 
lant of “curtail.” In Canada we 


used to make our own sleighs, sawing 
in two down its length a thick pole 
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These now ran over the obstructions 
of the road as smooth, as soft, as 
sweet as treacle. And so you get at 
the meaning of the word “ bob,” by 
which I am myself sometimes de- 
signated, thus proving it as an abbre- 
viation of my Christian name, which 
accounts for my knowing all about it. 

These sleighs of which I have been 
writing were big, sturdy affairs, which 
could carry great loads of timber, 
but the bob-sleigh of pleasure, used in 
both Canada and Switzerland, is of a 
much smaller construction, slimmer, 
lighter and deadly swift. The rear 
bob is immovably fixed, but the front 
bob acts on a 
Swivel, and 
effects the steer- 
ing like the two 
forward wheels 
of a motor-car. 
I noticed in 
Switzerland 
some improve- 
ments, so-called, 
of the wild bob 
of the woods. 
The front man 
steered by 
means of a 


% Pel ae he a” i " —— 
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of second-growth hickory, with a curve 
at the end. We thus obtained two 
runners as much alike one another 
as twins, and upon this we built our 
sleigh, making it twelve or fourteen 
feet long. It ran beautifully until 
you came to some hillock in the snow 
road, and then it developed the dis- 
gusting habit of raising its forefront 
into the air, and falling on the hard 
packed snow with a thud that loosened 
your back teeth. It occurred to 
some ingenious person to curtail, or 
“bob ” the sleigh, making four short 
runners instead of two Jong ones, 
and arranging them tandem fashion. 


dangerous, for if anything goes wrong, 
the victim is apt to be broken on the 
wheel. In Montreal, where bob- 
sledding once became epidemic down — 


‘that magnificent mountain which 


gives its name to this delightful 
winter city, the steersman lies down 
on the plank, his chin almost level 
with the front end thereof, and, as if 
embracing the plank, he grasps firmly 
the front bob on either side, so that 
he can twist it this way or that with 
an instant directness that no inter- 
vening machinery can give. The 
next man lies down partially on top 
of him, with his chin between the 
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other’s shoulder blades, and so on till 
probably a dozen are reclining face 
downwards in layers. Then down 
the mountain they go, along the 
twisting high-road, and if you see 
such a sleigh-load coming it’s just as 
well to step out of the way. If the 
front bob collapses or strikes an 
obstruction, the riders are not torn 
by an obstructing wheel, but are shot 
smoothly off the plank as an arrow 
leaves the bow, and are comfortably 
killed by butting their heads against 
the nearest stone wall. 

Bob-sledding became so dangerous 
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and then stroll away, leaving no 
incriminating evidence visible. 

One of my friends had an experience 
that cured him of bob-sledding. He 
was noted as a most daring man in 
this sport, and some American friends, 
who were visiting the city, wishing an 
exciting experience (which, by the 
way, they got), persuaded him to 
override the law and the mountain, ~ 
taking them down on his bob-sleigh. 


in Montreal that at last a law was» bin oe te 


passed prohibiting it on the public 
highway. The Canadians are the 
most law-abiding people in the world, 
yet the virtues of the archangels 
should not be expected from them, 
and bob-sledding is about the most 
alluring thing on earth, when the 
earth is covered with snow. The 
Montrealers tried hard to keep this 
law, some of them taking to drink, 
others to opium, so that they might 
forget, but no remedy proved a com- 
plete antidote. They would lapse 
now and then, and not exactly back- 
slide, but rather, as one might say, 
front-slide down the mountain. Once 
started, no policeman dared try to 
stop them, for the penalty was not 
capital punishment, and that would 
have been the result had any inter- 
ferencewith the meteoric flight been 
attempted. The momentum achieved 
in descending the four-mile road was 
such that when they reached the 
level streets of the city they 
could attain any part of it before 
the sleigh stopped, and so a 
bob-sledder would run along a 
policemanless street, turn up the 
alley that led to the back of his 
own home, pull out the bolt that 
loosely held the plank and front bob 
together, fling plank and bolt and 
the two bobs over the back fence, 
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It happened that another party of 
the visitors’ countrymen were in the 
city, and they had engaged a two- 
horse sleigh and a driver to take 
them up the mountain, where an 
amazing series of views is unfolded as 
you go up and up. It shows how 
Jaw-abiding the Montrealers are when 
the driver of the sleigh dared to do 
the very foolish action of pulling his 
vehicle right across the road so that 
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horses and sleigh completely occu- 


pied the thoroughfare. It never 
occurred to him that any party 
would come down on a bob-sleigh in 
defiance of the law, so he drew his 
horses across the road that they might 
rest while he talked. The driver 
was standing up, pointing out McGill 
College and all that with his whip, 
and the tourists were also standing 
up, gazing down on the city, with 
their backs towards the danger-point, 
which, all in all, was a fortunate 
thing, for any effort on their part to 
escape would have resulted in a 
tragedy. 


, 
/- 
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Round the bend above them, at ten 
miles a minute or so, came the bob- 
sled carrying twelve men lying flat. 
There was just the fractional part of 
a second for the veteran bob-sledder 
who was steering to make up his 
mind what to do. Like a treble- 
speeded cannon-ball, under the horses’ 
bellies the bob-sleigh shot. Then 
two curious things happened. The 
sleigh was three miles away before 
the frightened horses reared up and 
upset the tourists into the snow, and, 
secondly, when the bob-sled came to a 
standstill, and the leader rose, pallid 


and trembling, he found that not one 
of the eleven men had seen sleigh, 
horses, or anything else, nor had they 
the slightest notion of their narrow 
escape. ; 

Of ski-running I can say nothing 
from experience. Walking on skis 
seems to me impossible, yet it is done. 
My admiration for Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle arises from his writings, of 
course; but the fact that he mas- 
tered the ski in a very few weeks 
added tremendously to his prestige 
in my eyes. It has been a great 
disappointment to me that, although 
I have met the novelist in London on 
several occasions 
lately, he never 
happened to have 
on his skis, so I 
cannot bear testi- 
mony to his ex- 
pertness, but 
those who have 
seen him come 
down a snow 
mountain in Swit- 
zerland tell me 
that he leads a 
very fast life. 

I can manage to 
wobble about on a 
pair of Canadian 
snow-shoes, which 
look like over- 
grown lawn-tennis racquets, with 
the handles sticking out at the 
rear. Those who have examined 
my style critically on these con- 
trivances declare that I am not as 
graceful as a fawn, but I give variety 
to the proceedings by plunging head 
first into the snow every now and 
then. So far as going up a mountain 
is concerned, I prefer a funicular 
railway to either the Canadian or the 
Norwegian style of snow foot-gear. 
The great advantage the ski has over 
the snow-shoe is that you can come 
down a mountain in ten minutes that 
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has taken you four hours to climb. 
The sensation is described as the 
most exhilarating there is, for, indeed, 
a great part of the time you are 
flying through the air, high above the 
snowfields. On a ski you may wear 
the ordinary stout boots of commerce, 
as manufactured in Northampton 
and elsewhere, but on the network of 
the Canadian snow-shoe you must 
wear deerskin moccasins, which, so far 
as my observation goes, have not 
yet been acclimatised in Switzerland. 
The moccasin is by all odds the most 
comfortable kind of foot-wear in dry 
snow, but where there is moisture, it 
is apt to become soggy. You put on 
three or four pairs of stockings, and 
then lace up the nice, pliable moc- 
casin over it. After that you feel as 
if you were barefoot. 

The Scotch, having adopted golf as 
a summer game, invented curling as a 
winter amusement. Curling has be- 
come extremely prevalent in Switzer- 
land, and every resort has its rink, 
rink rhyming with link, so that 
summer and winter are thus welded 
together. The language used at each 
game is very much the same, although 
there is more shouting at curling than 
at golf. 

The best skating in the world may 
be had in Switzerland, although the 
canals of Holland offer longer runs. 
But while the canals of Holland are 
stagnant, and not recommended for 
drinking purposes, the Swiss rinks are 
frozen solid from the ground, so you 
don’t go through. 

When one country invades and 
captures another there is usually a 
good deal of unpleasantness which 
often ends in a fight. Observe the 
unhappiness we have all been ex- 
periencing over Balkan affairs for the 
past few months. 

Germans, French, and Americans 
invade Switzerland during the sum- 
mer, but in winter the Britisher 
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marks it as his own. A recent move- 
ment in this direction is very in- 
teresting, and if you want to know all 
about it, you should secure a little red 
book, published by Horace Marshall 
and Son, Fleet Street, E.C., entitled 
“Public Schools Winter Sports Club © 
Year-Book.” In American politics 
they speak of popular candidates as 

“good mixers,” which, being trans- 
lated, means that he will shake hands 
with anybody, and be _hail-fellow- 
well-met with all and sundry. The 
Britisher is supposed not to be a good 
mixer. He holds aloof somewhat, 
and the various public schools sports 
clubs furnish proof of this. As the 
poet wrote about ghosts : 


When the glum researchers come, 
The brutes of bogies go. 


And in like manner when the glum 
tourists come, the public school men 
either go somewhere else, or shut out 
the hoz pollo. A wit once said that 
the grandiose Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York was built to afford ex- 
clusiveness for the masses. The Public 
Schools Sports Club achieves exclu- 
siveness for its members by securing 
beforehand all the accommodation 
there is to be had in certain places. 
For instance, the huge Palace Hotel at 
Montana-sur-Sierre, five thousand feet 
above the sea, bears the following 
warning on its announcements : 
“This Hotel is reserved for the 
Public Schools Winter Sports Club. 
Rooms must be reserved in England. 
A plan will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to Watkin Watkins, Esq., Hon. 
Sec., Highfield, Harrow-on-the-Hill.” 
All the hotels are similarly reserved 
at Villars-sur-Ollon and at Lenzer- 


‘heide, between Chur and St. Moritz; 


at Klosters, whose famous run has 
made tobogganing so popular, and at 
Ballaiges, which is the nearest winter 
station in Switzerland to England, 
being only three miles from the French 
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frontier. Montana and Ballaigues en- 
joy more sunshine than any ‘other 
places in Switzerland. The President 
of the Sports Club is the Reverend 
the Honourable Edward Lyttelton, 
Head-master of Eton. The Vice- 
presidents are the Earl of Lytton, 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, the Vis- 
count Garlock, and E. F, Benson. 
The Committee includes representa- 
tives from all the public schools of 
England, many of them head-masters. 
The Honorary Secretary’s name I 
have already given. 

But Switzerland is doubly blest. It 
has two strings to its bow. Suppose 
you say to Switzerland, shivering as 
you make your protest : 

‘You may praise your snow sports 
as much as you like, but give me a 
mild, warm, sunny winter climate, 


where I may enjoy my meals out of 


doors if I wish.” 

Switzerland might answer that ban- 
quets outdoors on the ice are frequent 
functions in the high altitudes, the 
only drawback being that you need a 
sunshade to shield you from the rays. 
But Switzerland instead would reply : 

“If that is your preference, try our 
Lake Geneva Riviera, from Lausanne 
to Territet, where the flowers are in 
bloom, and where 
you breakfast 
outdoors looking 
‘across the blue 
waters of the 
lake.” 

When you 
travel from 
Berne to Lau- 
Sanne, you pass 
through rolling 
country, framed 
by high moun- 
tains both east 
and west. On 
each side. you 
see picturesque 
towns. For in- 
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stance, Freiburg, with its elevated 
suspension-bridge crossing the deep 
valley, two hundred and forty-five 
feet above the brawling river, lined 
with tall, steep rock cliffs. You pass 
Romont, another kind of a town, but 
equally picturesque, for it stands on a 
hill-top, two thousand five hundred 
and forty feet above the sea-level. 
Romont, although it is a small town, 
looks like the largest castle in the 
world, surrounded as it is by ancient 
walls and guarded by tall watch- 
towers. The scenery is so beautiful 
that you might imagine on your first 
trip over the line that Switzerland 
had nothing more striking to show ; 
but when the train emerges from the 
tunnel south of Chexbres, you come 
on a view honoured by double stars in 
The sight is dramatically 
enhanced by the fact that it bursts 
upon you after traversing a long, dark 
tunnel. 

You view far below practically the 
whole Lake of Geneva, and beyond it 
the high mountains capped with 
eternal snow. To your right the 
queenly city of Lausanne sits, like 
Rome on her hills, and to your left 
extends the golden coast where, shel- 
tered by great mountains, are placed 
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those gems of Lake Geneva, Vevey, 
Clarens, Vernex, Glion, Montreux, 
Territet, and Villeneuve. Here is a 
piece of winter coast with an autumn 
climate. Here are casinos, theatres, 
concert halls, and hundreds of hotels, 
ranging from palaces larger than any 
that London can boast, down to 
modest but comfortable pensions 
where one may live sumptuously from 
five francs a day. From Vevey to 
the Castle of Chillon every few minutes 
‘pass smooth-running tramcars, for 
the rails are continuous—that is, the 
ends are electrically welded together, 


thus abolishing the joints, conse- 


quently the trams run gently as a 
toboggan. London has not yet 
reached this point of luxury in travel 
so far as I am aware. 

Behind the towns run the ex- 
cellent trains pf the Government rail- 
way, giving access to all Europe, 
where first-class fare is little more 
than our third-class, being 1°4 penny 
per kilometre. From Vevey and 
Montreux ascend numerous funiculars, 
most of them run by electricity. 
Montreux gives you a choice of any 
climate you wish, from spring-like 
weather down at the lake up to the 
eternal snows of the Rochers-de- 
Naye, a height of six thousand seven 
hundred and eight feet above the sea, 


or nearly a thousand feet higher than. 


the baths of St. Moritz in the Enga- 
dine, this elevation being reached by 
funicular railway in little over an hour. 

Those interested in Government 
ownership of public utilities should 
study the railways of Switzerland. 
William Jennings Bryan, the defeated 
candidate for the United States 
presidency, was so impressed by the 
excellence of the Swiss system that 
. headvocated its adoption in America. 
The Swiss trains are frequent, swift, 
‘ comfortable, cheap, and safe. There 
is no political corruption, and no 
speculation or gambling in railway 
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stocks as in the States. Perhaps 
the finest ‘railway station in Europe 
is that at Lucerne, and- stations 
almost equally grand are being built 
at Lausanne, Vevey, and elsewhere. 

It would be impossible to exag- 
gerate the varied beauties of this ten 
or fifteen miles of coast as seen from 
the deck of the steamer. The foot- 
hills are clothed with vines that pro- 
duce an excellent white wine—the 
best in Switzerland, in fact. Great 
forests cover the higher mountain 
slopes, and here and there on the 
hill-tops are situated medizval castles, 
each with stirring historical events 
clinging to its skirts. Probably the 
most celebrated castle in the world is 
that of Chillon, immortalised by Lord 
Byron, and thus you see how we 
should honour the literary man. 
Byron made verses at the ‘eastern 
end of this favourite coast, and 
Gibbon finished his “‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire ” in Lausanne, 
where, at the western end, he met 
Voltaire on one of his frequent visi 
from Ferney. At Vevey, Rousseau 
composed “‘ Nouvelle Heloise,” and laid 
the scene of his novel here. Victor 
Hugo praised this coast, and the great 
Goethe confessed himself unable to do 
justice to its beauty. The scene so 
inspired him that he wrote: 

** Ah, if I could only breathe out 


upon the paper some of the glowing 


images that burn within, so that the 
sheet should be a perfect mirror of my 
soul,” 

This little strip of lotus land has 
always proved alluring to writers, and, 
to my mind, the most lovable of them 
all was that stout Englishman in 
whose garden I write these words, 
wishing, alas! in vain, that this 
flowering shrub-grown spot which he 
made famous might impart to my 
fountain-pen some offthe gifts that 
graced his quill. Edward Gibbon 
was even bulkier than President-elect 
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Taft, which is saying a good deal. I 
have often wondered if Dr. Johnson’s 
immensity of girth had anything to 
do with the historian’s mild dislike 
of the lexicographer; Gibbon could 
not actively hate anybody. 

Edward was sent to Lausanne in 
1753, when he was sixteen years old. 
He came to Lausanne three times, and 
you will observe that the figure three 
ended each year of his arrival: °53, 
63, and °83, and that double that 
number was the second figure of his 
own age—16, 26, and 46. 

Young Gibbon did not like Lau- 
sanne at first. “‘A narrow, gloomy 
street,” he writes, “the most un- 
frequented in an unhandsome town, 
with an old inconvenient house and a 
small chamber ill-contrived and ill- 
furnished.” 

The inconvenient house furnished 
him nevertheless with his best friend, 
for there he met Deyverdun, in whose 
house Gibbon lived the last ten years 
of his life; two gentle old bachelors 
who never quarrelled. It was lack of 
money that drove Gibbon from Lon- 
dontocheaperLausanne. He frankly 
disclosed his financial position to 
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Deyverdun, who, in reply, wrote thus 
temptingly of the garden in which 
the “‘ Decline and Fall” was to be 
finished. 

‘** The terrace is but little altered ; 
it is lined from end to end with boxes 
of orange trees. The vine-trellis has 
prospered, and extends nearly to the 
end. I have purchased the vineyard 
below the garden, and in front of the 
house made it into a lawn, which is 
watered by the water of the foun- 
tain... . I think youwilllikeit... 
if you come you will find a tran- 
quillity which you cannot have in 
London, and a friend who has not 
passed a single day without thinking 
of you.” Surely a most charming 
invitation. 

This bit of Eden is now the garden 
of an hotel which looks so modern 
that I suppose Deyverdun’s house no 
longer exists. 


Lausanne and Ferney! Ye~ have been the 
abodes 


Of names which have to you bequeathed a 


name ; 
Mortals who sought and found by dangerous 
roads 
A path to perpetuity of fame. 


—CHILDE HAROLD. 
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Py s : 1] - In Order to further extend 
a ; y ; : i] our circle of readers, the Pro- 
$4 5 || prietors of “The Idler Mage- 
Re ; zine” are offering the following 
33 j : magnificent Prizes :— 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 


JANUARY, 1808. by Messrs. Story and Triggs, to the value 
of £250 


This COUPON must be sent in to the Competition 
Department, IDLER Magazine 32, Henrietta Street 
Cevent Garden, Lonuon, W.C. by the Ist March 1 


except in the cases of Competitors residing outeld: the A PIANO, by Messrs. J. Brinsmead 
nited Kingdom, in which cases the period for receivi 
coupons will be e .tended for a further Three Months, - and Sons, Ltd., to the value of £75. 


A Pair of Improved Binocular 
Glasses, to the value of £10 10 O. 


A Combined Double, Telescope and Range Finder, to the value 
of £6 15 0 


Other Prizes making the total value up to the sum of £400. 


The Prizes will be awarded in rotation to the first twenty- 
nine Competitors who send in the greatest number of coupons cut 
from one or all of the successive issues of the Magazine from 
October, 1908, until March, 1909, in accordance.with the condition 
set out on the Coupon. 

In order to meet the requirements of our Foreign and Colonial 
Readers, the time of closing the competition will, in their cases, be 
extended for a further three months. | 

The successful competitors will have an absolutely free hand in 
the selection of goods, thus enabling those who already have their 
own furniture to make valuable additions to same, whilst any winner 
residing abroad can choose articles adapted to the climatic conditiors 
of the country in which he resides. 

Foreign and Colonial prize winners may either have the cost 
of carriage, etc., deducted from the value of their prizes or send the 
amount necessary to cover such charges. 

All that our readers have to do to secure a chance of winning a 
prize is to advise their friends to take in the “ Idler” during the 


period of the competition, secure the Coupons, and send the same 
to this office. 
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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN PASTEL 
BY R, G. MATHEWS | 


III.—MORE CELEBRITIES OF THE STAGE. 


“jl has been 
-| represented 
to me that 
Mr. Mat- 
hews’ draw- 
} ings would 
) not suffer if 
4.the letter- 
press which 
accompanies them were to be 
eliminated entirely! I willnot 
give the source of this thought- 
less criticism; I would not have 
him ostracised, even slightly, 
on account of legitimate com- 
ment ; in fact, I intend to take 
his hint and write less. 

Well, we have taken to the 
stage, and now we are ex- 
periencing some difficulty in 
leaving it. My original inten- 
tion was to publish a few speci- 
mens of various species of the 
genus celebrity, varying the 
species monthly. But the gla- 
mour of the stage is over me. 
I saw the picture of John Drew, 
and wanted it. Likewise, I 
tried to annex that excellent 
portrait of George Grossmith 
while R. G. M. was looking for 
an hypothetical spider to which 
I had called his attention ; bnt 
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JOHN DREW, 


he saw me, and I had to pretend I was only putting it aside for IDLER 
purposes. - e 

I wrote to Miss LydiajKyakscht:in English. After a bad half-hour 
with it, the lady put the MS. before her English professor—for she is Russian. 
A translation having been evolved, the lady scored heavily by answering 
mein French! J don’t know any French. However, I took it toa man 
whose sister had been to Boulogne, and we puzzled it out. To cut a long 
story short, we got a sitting, with the result seen in the frontispiece. That 
took something in the neighbourhood of an hour to complete. Would 
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that you could see the colour in it, oh, Reader! The same wish applies 
to the portraits of Miss Kate Cutler and Miss Ada Reeve, which portraits, 
like that of Miss Kyakscht, were made in Mathews’ studio, so that on these 
occasions, at any rate, he had all the materials he wanted at hand—even 
the rubber. 

As soon as I was introduced, I stepped on Miss Reeve’s dog; but as 
the combined shriek of the three persons involved—viz., Miss R., the dog, 
and myself—rendered me a nervous wreck, I was forgiven—provisionally— 
and allowed to witness the nearly last performance of ‘‘ The Butterflies.”’ 

During Miss Cutler’s sitting, I behaved very nicely, and didn’t step 
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GEORGE GROsSMITH. 


on anything; Miss Cutler thought it was wonderful—I don’t mean my 
behaviour, I mean Mathews’ workmanship—and although we kept begging 
just one more minute, until Miss Cutler had missed three appointments, 
we were not even frowned upon. 

He is a bit of a wonder, you know. Now examine those portraits 
critically ; then go and see the models, and tell me which is best. 

* a x > * a * x 

Next month we have another sort of a picture-article, an extfemely 
interesting one, so I am told, called “\The Café de la Nouvelle Athénes,”’ 
whatever that may signify. I have seen the MS., but the handwriting is 
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so utterly impossible that I am still wondering what it is all about. Pro- 
fessional jealousy, you will say. (I hope Mr. Staley will not see this.) 
Our February Stage Celebrities will on this account be reduced to the 
- number of one, who will form the frontispiece ; but March will see us 
going strong again, I hope. Cry. aoe Aas 


Sy R CHARLES 
[we PERCIVAL 
RODWELL, 
founder and 
manager of 
“The Wander- 
ing Minstrels ” 
Concert Party, 
| 7 was seated in 
the dining-room of his exceedingly 
comfortable flat in Fenton Street. 
The room smelt strongly of smoke, 
and was in a state of disorder that 
was palpably chronic. The stationery- 
rack opposite him was gorged with 
programmes, bills, and unanswered 
letters. Sketchy little pictures by 
clever people were crowded hap- 
hazard on the walls. A row of photo- 
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MELODY 


WlbbI AM 
FREEMAN 
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graphs of a distinctly theatrical 
flavour decorated the mantel- 
piece, and about fifty copies 
of the Eva lay piled on the. 
chair at his side. 

Mr. Rodwell himself—thirty- 
three, debonair, and generally 
well-groomed, was cutting 


papers, pasting the extracts 
into an album, and kicking the 
mutilated remains under the table. » 

The electric bell of the outer door 
rang twice Imperatively. Waring, 
Charles’s man, who under the cir- 
cumstances should have answered 
it, was out. The night was wet and 
windy, and Charles himself, neither 
expecting nor desiring visitors, was 
disinclined to stir, and continued 
his pasting. 

“Tr-l-}-]! = Tril-l-l-l!!” insisted 
the bell, and after an interval he 
flung down the scissors impatiently, 
and went out into the passage which 
enabled the landlord to call the 
rooms “ self-contained.” 

He opened the door, and en- 
countered a figure in a long mac- 
intosh, 
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‘Mr. Rodwell ? ”’ 

“Yes. . . . Come in, please—this 
draught is diabolical !”’ | 

He led the way back into the 
brightly-lighted dining-room. The 
figure, defining itself as a tall slip of 
a girl with grey eyes, unbuttoned the 
waterproof, and glanced towards him 
timidly. 

‘“TIs Miss Rodwell at home?” 
she enquired. 

‘There is no such person at present. 
My sister was married last month, 
and is now in the North of England.”’ 

ce Oh—h t o> 

““T can give you her address,” 
he added, sympathetically, “or, if 
you prefer it, forward a message.” 

‘“‘Thank you, but I’m afraid that 
wouldn’t be of much use. We were 
old school-fellows, but I have only 
lately come to London, and she may 
not remember my name.” She 
hesitated, and glanced at him_ be- 
seechingly. “It is Drayton—Wini- 
fred Drayton, and I thought she 
might be able to help me to secure 
an engagement.” 

‘“An engagement ? ” 

“Yes — professionally. ... Per- 
haps I have done a very impertinent 
thing, Mr. Rodwell, but I heard 
that there was a vacancy in the 
* Minstrels,’ and——’”’ 

Charles hardened his heart. 

“T rather think that you would 
do better by calling at my Agent’s, 
in Wellington Street.” 

‘‘T’ve done so, but it isn’t the 
slightest use. There were about a 
hundred girls waiting already, and 
he hadn’t time to interview a quarter 
of them. j4 So I thought that if I 
could sce Miss Rodwell personally, 
perhaps she—she would mention the 
matter to you.” 

“See here, Miss Drayton,” said 
Charles, patiently. “ ‘The Wandering 
Minstrels’ aren’t recruited from the 
ordinary professional sources at all. 
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They’re supposed to be—er—well- 
connected and all that (one of ’em’s 
an Honourable), and each is a spe- - 
cialist in his own particular branch 
of entertaining. As I expect you 
know, we don’t perform in the 
ordinary halls at all, and our fee for 
a private engagement is two hundred 
guineas a night. Now, apart from 
whatever experience you may have 
had——”’ 

““f performed once at a Guild 
of Kindness entertainment,” said 
Miss Drayton, eagerly, ‘‘ and twice 
at bazaars, and once at a concert 
in aid of a man who fell off a hay- 
cart and broke his collar-bone.”’ 

“Tf that is all, I am afraid there 
wouldn’t be the slightest use in 
your applying for the vacancy.” 

He spoke with an absolute finality 
that should have brought the inter- 
view to an immediate close, though, 
at the piteous disappointment re- 
flected in her face, he wished it had 
keen possible to soften the refusal 
In some way. 

As he could not, he smiled apolo- 
getically, and waited for his visitor 
to go. But she was gifted with 
more tenacity that he bargained for. 

‘““I thought, perhaps, when I ex- 
plained my—my turn——” she ven- 
tured. 

“My dear Miss Drayton, it would 
be merely raising false hopes even 
to ask you to do so.” 

He turned again to his papers, 
mentally adding, “If that doesn’t 
dispose of the poor little kiddy, 
nothing will!” 

There was a pause. 

“Well,” she said, desperately, at 
last, “I whistle.” 

As an attempt to impress her 
listener it was a failure. 

“ Ah—a stfficuse. Unfortunately, 
the thing is frightfully overdone. 
In fact, judging by the amount of 
practising I hear, I fancy there’s a 
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professional in the block of flats 
near by.” 

Miss Drayton’s cheek became tinged 
with a faint blush. 

“IT expect I’m the culprit. 
taken rooms at No. 17.” 

Mr. Rodwell glanced up at her. 
Even in his irritation he perceived 
the artistic value of the blush. 

- “Jndeed >? Well, believe me, I 
should be delighted to assist you if 
I could do so. But——” 

Another pause. Still she made no 
attempt at departure. The young 
man fidgetted with the pen, and 
sighed. He really had a great many 
things to do, and there was no valid 
reason why this extremely per- 
sistent damsel should be permitted 
to encroach further upon his time. 
The fact that she was pretty aggra- 
vated the offence. It was trading 
unduly on a mere accident of Nature. 

“Perhaps if you would be willing 
to hear ai 

It was a pathetic little appeal, 
but Charles’s patience had reached 
evaporating point. 

" Unfortunately I am_ extremely 
busy just now.’ 

The grey eyes met his own haughtily 
for a moment. 

‘““T beg your pardon. 
realise - 

“Not at all—not at all!’ Charles 
was plunged into sudden confusion 
that drove him to a fatuous -lie. 
‘“ As a matter of fact, there’s a man 
next door who’s frightfully sensi- 
tive about noises. Even the sound 
of a piano at times sends him nearly 
mad.” 

Miss Drayton, buttoning her 
waterproof with trembling fingers, 
paused defiantly. 

“Does it? 
listening !”’ 

She pursed her lips, and moved 
towards the door, whistling softly. 

It was an odd, unconventional 
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little tune, and, to a certain extent, 
fascinating. One felt that the thing, 
without being great, was full of 
possibilities. At the half-open 
door the whistler paused, and, as 
she closed it, flung a single scathing 
glance over her shoulder. Rodwell 
heard the clear notes, and the light 
“*tap-tap ” of her shoes on the flagged 
passage die away in the distance, 
and the clang of the outer gate. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and he 
felt disinclined for further work. He 
pushed the papers aside, and lit a 
cigar. It had been a curious inter- 
view—one that would make an amus- 
ing yarn if he cared to retail it at the 
club. And the thing she was whist- 
ling—how did it go?”’, 

He fell to practising, and was 
still diligently reconstructing the tune 
when Waring returned an hour later. 


II. 

He did not sleep well. That is to 
say, one half of the night he lay 
with his eyes shut, desperately count- 
ing imaginary sheep, and spent the 
other dreaming about a long water- 
proof coat that in some _ inexpli- 
cable manner concealed the last 
page of an important piece of music. 

He awoke early, dressed, and went 
down to attend to the work which 
should have been disposed of the 
evening before—a praiseworthy piece 
of industry that rewarded him with 
a splitting headache by lunch-time. 

Later in the day he called upon 
Plimson, his agent. 

The latter, a stout gentleman 
with disillusioned eyes and a shock 
of black hair, greeted him gloomily. 

“It’s no good, Mr. Rodwell. If 
you merely wanted a leading lady 
or a decent dancer, I could fill the 
bill a hundred times over. The 
number of really good people out 
of a shop at present is something 
amazing.” 
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“T know—I know. But thank 
heaven there’s nearly another month 
before we start our autumn show. 
We ought to be able to spot a 
winner between now and the 
thirtieth.” | 

‘*A month isn’t long,” said Plim- 
son, refusing to be comforted. “ And 
you'll want someone special if there 
are many more of those Command 
performances.” 

“True. Well, let me know imme- 
diately anything hopeful turns up. 
Good-bye.” 

He nodded, and departed. But 
two minutes later Plimson, whistling 
softly to himself over a pile of letters, 
found his favourite client at the 
door again. 

‘*Oh—er—about that tune you’re 
whistling ? ” 

The agent stared. 

ix) Yes.” 

“Curiously enough, I happened 
to hear it yesterday for the first 
time. The confounded thing’s been 
in my head ever since.” 

“That’s when I caught the com- 


plaint. Someone was humming 
it in the outer office while they were 
waiting. If they’d stayed five 


minutes longer, I’d have got the 
thing camplete.” 

“Tf you had,” said Mr. Rodwell, 
solemnly, “‘ I’d have given you a fiver 
to teach it me.” 
suppose a whistling turn wouldn’t 
be of any use to us?” 


The agent looked at him doubt-. 


fully. 
**Shouldn’t think so, unless you’ve 
got 39 . 


“T haven’t got anything but a 
raging thirst and a beastly head- 
ache,” said Charles, amiably, and 
went on his way. 

He wandered to the piano after 
lunch, with some idea of composing 
a satisfactory conclusion to the tune 
for himself. There was a good deal 
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of other work claiming precedence, 
but he wasted an hour and a half in 
the attempt. At the end of that 
time Waring, who was occupied in 
an adjoining room, began whistling 
the fragment under his breath, and 
Mr. Rodwell slammed the lid of the 
instrument with unnecessary violence, 
and heatedly requested him to stop. 

The sufferer retired early, in the 
hope of making up arrears of sleep, 
and had the pleasure of hearing the 
church clock chime every hour from 
ten to two, after which followed 
fitful slumber, accompanied by con- 
stant visions of grey eyes, faintly- 
pink cheeks, and a small pursed 
mouth whistling an elusive tune 
that had no end. At five o’clock 
he got up, switched on the light, 
and read until Waring arrived with 
the shaving-water. 

There was a good deal to be done 
during the day—a programme to 
arrange, new songs to be tried, and 
an accumulated mass of letters to 
be answered. He struggled des- 
perately with them for a couple of 
hours, at the end of which time he 
came to the conclusion that his 
brain must be giving way, and that 
the best chance of preserving his 
sanity lay in obtaining an immediate 
sedative from the chemist at the 
corner of the road. 

He made a pilgrimage thither, 
and put the case hypothetically to 
the proprietor, whom he knew. 

‘“A friend of mine sang a song 
the other day, and I can’t get the 
thing out of my head,” he explained. 
‘It’s worn my nerves to rags, and 
I can’t sleep.” 

“Hm!” said the man.  ‘“ Your 
torture’ll probably exhaust itself in 
a day or two.” 

* But I don’t know how the thing 
ends!” 

‘Drink this, and then call on 
your friend and find out.” 
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“Tf you really think that would 
be the best plan,” said Mr. Rodwell, 
with touching earnestness, “TI will. 
.". . Thanks.” 

He swallowed the decoction offered 
him, and departed with a firm step 
for No. 17. 

* A small but spruce maid opened 
the door—a fact which slightly sur- 
prised him. 

‘“‘No, Miss Drayton was not at 
home.” 

““Not at home!” repeated Mr. 
Rodwell, blankly. 

The girl shook her head. 

‘““T expect her back this evening. 
Perhaps you would care to leave a 
message ?” 

He took a card from his pocket, 
and wrote in pencil on the back— 

“If Miss Drayton cares to call 
again, Mr. Rodwell would be glad 
to see her with reference to the 
possibility of an engagement.” 

He obtained an envelope, left it 
with the message inside, and went 
down into the street again. 
time he had reached his own house, 
he realised that his note, as a speci- 
men of composition, left something 
to be desired, but lacked the courage 
to return and revise it. 

The rest of the day he spent in a 
state of unreasonable impatience, 
until at seven o’clock she came— 
demure, but quivering with restrained 
excitement. A stout and middle- 
aged lady, with an atrocious Cockney 
accent accompanied her. Charles 
concluded that she must be the 
girl’s mother, and his heart sank 
unaccountably. 

With the manner of her departure 
fresh in his memory, he found it a 
trifle difficult to adopt precisely the 
right attitude. 

‘‘T trust my note did not mislead 
vou,” he said, nervously. ‘“ There 
can, of course, be no prospect what- 
ever of your filling the vacancy in 
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“The Minstrels’ Company at pre- 
sent. But if you are—er—really 
keen on advancement, I fancy that 
your voice—or rather whistle, would 
be worth cultivating.” 

“It is exceedingly good of you 
to say so,’ murmured Miss Drayton, 
though he had an uneasy impression 
that her eyes were twinkling. 

“Not at all. But, if you care to 
give me a further opportunity of 
judging your capabilities——”’ 

This time she smiled openly. Then 
her lips curved themselves even as 
he had seen them in his dreams, 
and Mr. Rodwell thanked Heaven 
that he had been born with the gift 
of diplomacy. 

It is to his credit that he listened 
to two whole verses of ‘Sing me to 
sleep” faithfully, if not brilliantly, 
rendered, and made no sign of what 
it cost him. 

“Thank you. It’s very—er— 
praiseworthy. But what of the air 
you were—er—good enough to favour 
me with the other evening ?” 

Miss Drayton’s gaze wandered to 
the window, and he had a glimpse 
of a very pink cheek. 

*Oh—that! It’s a silly little tune 
that I began to write, buthadn’t ihe ° 
energy to finish, When I -do, Pll 
whistle it again with pleasure.” 

Charles perceived that the Fates 
were against him. For the second 
time in three days he slightly lost 
his head. 

“Tsee. . . . Now with regard to 
your studies. The rest of my com- 
pany are holiday-making, but busi- 
ness keeps me in town. If I can 
assist you in any way, please 
allow me to do so. Half-an-hour’s 
lesson a day, for instance, should 
make a very perceptible improve- 
ment.” 

Miss Drayton gave a gasp of 
delight. | 

“Tt is splendid of you to offer, 
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and I am immensely grateful. 
shall I begin?” 

‘‘ Shall we say to-morrow, at eleven 
o’clock ?” : 

They said it, and the thing was 
settled. But when his new pupil 
and her escort had gone, Charles 
looked intently at himself in the 
dining-room glass, and 
shook his head. 

“T must have been 
mad—absolutely and. 
completely mad! ... 
And it’s all through that 
horrible tune. ... How 
does the thing go?” 


When 


III. 

On the stroke of 
eleven Miss Drayton pre- 
sented herself, and the 
lessons began. , 

The lady who accom- 
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as ‘*My cousin, Mrs. 
Welch,”? and Mrs. Welch, 
heroically enduring what 
only too plainly bored and 
distressed her, Charles 
would very willingly have 
consigned to Jericho. 

Of the tune — that 
fascinating, incomplete |j/) 
trifle that had plagued «./") 
him for two feverish days 
—he heard no more. 


Miss Drayton did not ti 


allude to it, and he lacked 
the courage to do so— 
perhaps, to a _ certain 
extent, the desire. ’ 

It was about ten days 
later that Mr. Plimson 
called to say that he had been able to 
secure an artiste capable of adequately 
filling the gap in the ranks of “ The 
Minstrels.” He glanced more than 
once atthe piano, but the immediate 
flash of recognition in her eyes met 
with none in his own, 
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Rodwell told her the news at the 
conclusion of the lesson. To the 
girl’s rage and mortification, she 
felt her cheeks go white and her 
heart almost stop beating. It was 
an open confession of what she 
would have given worlds to conceal— 
the .lingering hope that bv some 
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miraculous chance she still might 
have had an opportunity of taking 
the part. eos 

“T am glad,” she said, brgntly, 
but in a voice that sounded like 
someone else’s. “It will relieve you 
of an immense amount of anxiety 
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if Madame de Layen will accept 
the role.” 

Charles nodded absently. 

* Yes, of course. In fact—though 
it’s a thing one can hardly complain 
of—she’s almost too good to per- 
form anonymously. Plimson tells 
me that her mandoline-playing 
verges on the miraculous.” 

“My own lessons will end almost 
immediately, won’t they? I know, 
with rehearsals and other calls 
upon your time, how busy you will 
be?” 

He admitted as much, relieved 
that she had broached the subject, 
yet unaccountably disappointed. 

“Then ‘let me say how grateful 
I am for all the trouble you have 
taken, and consider this to be my 
last visit.” 

There is really no need——” he 
began, eagerly. But she only shook 
her head with a smile, and held out 
her hand. 

“IT am not so inconsiderate as to 
trespass any longer. Good-bye.” 

But when she had gone he re- 
membered that his own tacit promise 
of finding her an engagement had 
not been kept. Filled with com- 
punction, he went round to her 
rooms on the following day. They 
were closed, and he came away 
wishing Madame de Layen had never 
existed. | 

For the next few days he worked 
in a state of blind fury, with the 
result that the performance gave 
cvery promise of being a brilliant 
SUCCESS. Every seat in the hall 
could have been sold several times 
over, and it was understood that 
royalty, reinforced by half the nobili- 
ties in London, would be there. 
Even Mr. Plimson, hardened pessi- 
mist that he was,4{betrayed some- 
thing like enthusiasm when, on the 
actual evening, he rose from his seat 
to survey the rippling, scintillating 
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sea of humanity that filled the 
building. 

“By Jove—they are doing us 
proud, old man,”’ he said, as Charles 
emerged from the side of the stage 
to greet him. “‘Two Royal High- 
nesses in the boxes, and most of 
‘Who’s Who’ in the stalls. And, 
by-the-by, who is that pretty girl 
a couple of seats away, whose face 
I seem to know ?” 

Charles followed his glance, and 
found himself mechanically bowing 
to Miss Drayton. As she bent over 
her programme again, he realised 
that she was very beautifully and 
simply dressed, and quite alone. 
He also became aware that his com- 
panion was expecting an answer. 

“A former pupil of mine—you 
may have met her at Fenton Street.”’ 
He drew out his watch. “I mustn't 
stay now—see you later.” 

He disappeared in the direction 
of the stage, and almost imme- 
diately the curtain rose. 

The first half of the programme 
passed with distinct success, if with 
no very great enthusiasm. It was 
tacitly understood by the audience 
that the chief interest centred upon 
the ‘‘Minstrels’”’ latest recruit, but 
they were none the less generous 
to the old favourites who preceded 
her. 

The inevitable comedian was con- 
cluding the inevitable song when the 
girl who was waiting almost breath- 
lessly in the stalls felt a light touch 
on her shoulder. It was an attendant 
with a note in familiar writing— 

‘Can I speak to you for a moment ?” 

The house was applauding noisily, 
as she slipped quietly away and 
followed the man to the side of the 
stage. Charles, white and haggard, 
came towards her. 

What is it 2?” 

“JT have asked you to come,” 
he said, ‘S because I need your help 
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most desperately. | At the last 
moment, Madame de Layen has 
injured her wrist severely. /t 
is,impossible for her to play to- 
night.” , 
“Yes,” said the girl, faintly. 
“IT have no substitute, and the 
people are waiting. It is the oppor- 
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tunity for which you asked, and for 
God’s sake take it.” 


She “nodded, because speech was | 


difficult, and followed him to the 
back of the’stage. Through a half- 
open ‘door she caught a glimpse of a 
woman sitting, very white and shaken, 
with a bandaged wrist, and most of 
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the company gathered sympathetic” 
ally about her. From the body of 
the hall came murmurs of impatience: 
for the comedian, after giving three 
encores, had retired. | 

Rodwell shpped a white silk mask 
in her hand. 

“Tt is all you will need,” he said. 
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She put it on, and a moment later 
found herself in the centre of the 
stage, and the focus of myriads of 
faces. 

The audience, uncomprehending 
but grateful, broke into faint applause. 
Rodwell, from the door of the little 
room at the side, saw the girl’s lips 
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move, and the wild glances right 
and left which mark the premonitory 
symptoms of stage fnght, and trem- 
bled almost as much as she. 

She began to whistle, hardly audibly 
at first, and ‘then with gathering 
confidence, while he watched the 
public, who were to be her judges 
and his, fearfully. At first the 
listeners’ faces expressed little more 
than amused surprise, tinged with 
boredom. Then, as the tune that 
had been his bane and delight nppled 
seductively on, the lassitude melted. 
A head in the royal box nodded 
approval. Someone in the gallery, 
attempting an improvised accom- 
paniment, was turned upon in silent 
fury and ejected. 

The last familiar bars were ‘reached, 
but she did not pause. 
held his breath, as it dawned upon 
him that the melody had been crowned 
with a finale that made it a complete 
delight—a perfect and delicate work 
of art. 

In a tornado of applause, the clear, 
high notes died away, and the per- 
former turned to go. But her lis- 
teners would have none of it. This 
new-comer, who had promised. to 
play them a mandoline solo, and had 
whistled them a maddening, soul- 
haunting tune instead, had, by the 
sheer audacity of the thing, carned 
the immediate hall-mark of success. 
And proudly, yet like a half-frightened 
child, she faced them again, and 
yet a third time. 

Rodwell was waiting, and inter- 
cepted her as she was stea'ing back 
to her seat. She smiled wanly at 
his thanks, and as she stood with 
the sikk mask in her hand, he saw 
that she was swaying unsteadily. 

He led her to the seclusion of the 
dusty little room, and she sank 
gratefully-into a chair. 

_ “Please don’t take any further 
trouble—I shall be perfectly well in 
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a moment. It was only the heat, 
and the strain. .. . How is Madame 
de Layen?” 


“The doctor tells me she will not 
be able to play for at least a week. . .. 
And, if you will honour me by 
accepting it, I beg to offer you her 
place until then, and to ask you to 
join us afterwards as an additional 
member of ‘ TheMinstrels’Company.’” 

The colour came suddenly back 
to her face. 

“T can’t! 
understand !” 

“It is you who don’t under- 
stand,” said Charles to himself, look- 
ing at her with hungry eyes. “It is 
you who don’t know what I daren’t 
tell you—yet !”’ 

Aloud he said, jealously, almost 
harshly— 

“May I ask if it is because you 


I can’t! You don't 


have been offered another engage- 
ment ? ” 
“ No—no-it isn’t. that..... 


I don’t want anvengagement at all— 
the whole thing was a joke.” 

He stood staring down at her 
stupidly. 

““My name isn’t ev? n Drayton,” 
she went on, “ though I have met 
Miss Rodwell. And Mrs. Welch is 
an old servant, and n¢ relation at 
all. I heard your compay y perform 
once at our house, and <made a 
foolish bet with a friend, that I 
could persuade you to let me join it 
this season.” 

“And, at the eleventh houk, Provi- 
dence has been pleased to ingervene 
and leave you the winner. ust 
compliment you on your good 
tune, Miss——” 

My name is Chandos—Cynthia 
Chandos,”’ she said, in a low tone. 

Her profile was towards him, and 
the electric light flung into strong 
Telief the delicately-beautiful features. 
Som: thing in the poise of a bowed 
head was familiar, and there flashed 
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across his brain the memory of a 
couple of blurred photographs that 
had appeared in one of the half- 
penny papers some months before. 
When he spoke again, it was with 
the bitterness of one who has awak- 
ened from a dream that seemed 
merging into a reality. 

*“Then, as the idol of a London 
audience and the future wife of the 
Marquis of Sark, your Ladyship’s 
career should be a brilliant one.” 

She faced him, a certain haughty 
simplicity shining in her eyes that 
made him feel suddenly unworthy 
and ashamed. : 

“The engagement was a mistake, 
and has been broken off. Please 
do not allude to it again. And, 
since I have deceived you, and since 
you—you cannot forgive me 3 

“Tt isn’t merely a question of 
deception. Ifit were, do you suppose 
I'd mind ? Good God, girl, don’t you 
know better than that? But if 
you'd been the poor little beginner 
I thought you were, I could have 
offered you all that a man has to 
give. As the Lady Cynthia 
Chandos is 

“You are cruel. And you don’t 
care much, or you wouldn’t hurt 
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me so. I couldn’t help being born 
what I am.” | 

She began to sob weakly. Rodwell, 
hardly conscious of what he was 
doing, caught her hand in his own. 

But on the instant there came 
the sound of footsteps outside, and 
of Plimson’s voice, clear above chorus 
of distant calls and cheers. 

** Are you there, old man ? They’re 
shouting like maniacs for you and 
the lady, and if you don’t show 
yourselves soon, [ swear the roof’ll 
cave in!” 

““T will come at once,” said the 
manager Of “The Minstrels.” He 
bent very tenderly towards the girl— 

‘“Tve behaved like a brute, dear— 
a proud, brutal fool. But I’m going 
to ask you to face the world—our 
world—with me fora moment. And 
afterwards, whatever may happen, 
it will be something to have met, 
and taught, and loved you, even for 
a little while.” 

She turned to him with a little 
sob of surrender, and he drew her to 
his breast and kissed her passionately. 

And then, with her hand in his 
and her eyes shining through the 
tears, they stepped together into 
the warm glare of the footlights. 
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“SJ morning broke 
clear and cold. 
The newly- 
arisen sun shed 
a brilliance on 
the scene as 
absent of all 
warmth as 
maebaltghe The little band of High- 
landers numbering scarce a hundred 
all told, were marshalled in front of 
the stockade, and all the inhabitants 
had turned out to see them off. 
The river which ran at the foot of 
the stockade was now silent, having 
put on the sheath of armour which 
glittered like steel in the cold rays 
of the early sun. Although it was 
the twenty-fifth of December there 


was no snow on the ground, 
which rang hard as cast iron 
under the heels of those who 


trod on it. The bare knees of 
the Highland Company were as red 
in the shrewd air as the skin of the 
foe they expected to meet. The kilt 
seemed a most unsuitable dress for 


such an inclement climate, but Cap-e 


tain Donald Maclean surveyed his 
company with satisfaction as he 
strode before it. He knew every man 
was to be depended upon, and such 
knowledge brings comfort to an officer. 


Angus Moray, talented musician and 
composer, was tuning his pipes, and 
the shrill notes of the wild instrument 
sounded clear-cut and sharp in the 
still air. 

For several hundred yards around 
the stockade, and on the further bank 
of the river the thick forest had been 
completely cleared and the stumps 
blasted away, so that no cover might 
be left for the Indians, who would 
hesitate, even if they besieged in 
overwhelming numbers, to cross the 
clear space that exposed them to rifle 
fire from behind the palisades. 

People from within the palisade 
looked with admiration at the brave 
display ; all but one man, who stood 
aside, a frown on his face and a brown 
nervous hand gently pulling the 
goatee that hung down from his sharp 
chin. He was tall and lanky, dressed 
in buckskin jacket and leather leg- 
gings, with deerskin moccasins on his 
feet, while his other extremity was 
covered by a cap made from the pelt 
of a raccoon, the tail hanging down 
behind over his shoulder. A knife 
was sheathed in his belt, ready to his 
right hand, and, carelessly resting on 
his crooked elbow, lay a dilapidated- 
looking rifle, the butt seemingly 
fastened to the barrel by thongs of 


buckskin. A powder-horn slung at his - 
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side and some pouches completed his 
picturesque outfit. His countenance 
might have been a model to any 
artist for a picture of a personage not 
yet born, to be known ultimately as 
Uncle Sam. 

Amos Stebbins stood aloof from all 
those present, for he was a stranger 
who had but just arrived. He watched 
the parade gloomily, and yet he him- 
self was the cause of it, for the night 
before he had made his way through 
the thirty miles of forest from Fort 
Charlotte, bringing to the stockade 
the news of its distress and a cry for 
help. It is some indication of the 
endurance of the man that he had 
been travelling all night and had 
barely an hour’s sleep, but was now 
ready for the warpath again. 

To this lone figure Captain Maclean 
turned and said brusquely : 

“Well, my man, are you ready ?” 

‘Ready for what ?”’ asked Amos, 
with a slow drawl. 

“* Ready to guide us to Fort Char- 
lotte, of course,”’ rejoined the officer, 
impatiently. “ That is what you are 
here for, I take it.” 

“ Before I answer your question,”’ 
replied Stebbins, “‘I must ask you 
two or three of my own.” 

“Excuse me, my good fellow,” 
said the officer, tartly, “‘it is my place 
to ask questions and yours to answer 
them. I am in commaud here.” 

‘You are not in command of me,”’ 
said Stebbins, unabashed. “I ama 
free man, under the orders of none. 
I did not come to this place by com- 
mand, but as an obligement to my 
friends at Fort Charlotte. They knew 
that I was probably the only one in 
their company who could get through. 
I have got through, and here I stand, 
willing to do an obligement, but not 
to be moved by threats.” 
~ Captain Maclean looked him up 
and down, anger in his eye. 

“You are a free man, are you? 
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I would have you know that personal 
liberty must always give way to the 
general safety, and so far as power 
goés, I am in possession of it. I can 
order you out to be shot as a rebel 
to authority, and will not even be 
court-martialled because of it.” 

“That can you not,’ said Amos, 
calmly, “ because at the first move to 
lay hands on me [ll send a bullet 
through your heart, and all your men 
cannot save you.” 

‘Who indulges in threats now ?”’ 
asked the Captain, apparently un- 
afraid. 

“T was but giving you a warning 
in return for your caution to me.” 

“ It was quite unnecessary,” replied 
the Captain, “ for I had no intention 
of coercing you. The question is, 
are you to guide us to Fort Charlotte, 
or are you not?” 

“Do you intend to take your men 
through in a body with that squealing 
devil among them?” asked Amos, 
with a contemptuous wave of his 
hand toward the piper. 

“ Certainly,” answered the Captain. 

“Then you need no guide. The 
way is perfectly clear. For twenty 
miles there is a rough cart road until 
you come to the log house which was 
burnt ; after that you will find a path 
through the forest to Fort Charlotte. 
The way is blazed, and even you 
cannot miss it.”’ 

You will not go with us then ?” 

6é No.”’ 

“You are afraid ? ”’ 

a9 Yes.”’ 

' “You admit yourself to be a 
coward ?”’ 

6é Yes.”’ 

‘And I was told you were a great 
Indian fighter.” 

“The Indians are more afraid of 
me and my one damaged rifle than of 
you and your hundred men, and they 
have reason to be.”’ 

Yet you won’t march with us? ” 
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ce No.”’ 

“You prefer a warm Christmas 
dinner in the stockade to a cold meal 
in the forest,” said the officer, sar- 
castically. 

“Who wouldn’t ?’ inquired Amos. 

Captain Maclean gazed upon the 
imperturbable bushranger with a 
smile of easy tolerance. 

“If you were in-command, what 
would you do ?”’ 


“I would tie up that windbag with - 


its screeching tubes and leave it in 
the stockade with half of your men 
to see that it didn’t break loose again. 
The other half I should put into some 
sensible dress; cover up their knees, 
place moccasins on their feet instead 
of those clumsy thick-soled boots, and 
give them woollen or buckskin mittens 
for their hands. Then I should wait 
till night fell and lead them up the 
river on the ice. I would inflict the 
death penalty on any man who 
whispered or made a noise louder 
than a shadow makes in passing. At 
certain points they would have to 
crawl in Indian file on their hands and 
knees in the deepest shadow of the 
highest bank. The way is longer and 
crookeder than the wood road, but we 
would reach Fort Charlotte before 
day broke.” 

“But suppose you were spied ? 
We would be in a trap on the 
ice with the Indians on the high 
banks.”’ 

‘We would not be spied, Captain, 
but if we were we would lie low in the 
shadow and let them fire in the 
darkness.” 

Captain Maclean laughed heartily 
and cried: ‘‘ Well, my brave wood- 
lander, you counsel greater precau- 
tions than if we had to meet a Euro- 
pean army. I see the Indians have 
frightened you, so I think a stern 
lesson is needed by them.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said 
Stebbins, drily. ‘“‘ A lesson is needed, 
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but who shall be teacher and who 
pupil is another matter.” 

“‘ There is no question about that,” 
added the Captain, confidently. 

“None in my mind, Captain,’ 
replied Amos. 

“The short and long of it is, sir,”’ 
said the Captain severely, “ that you 
prefer the safety of the stockade to 
a dangerous march with us through 
the forest.” 

“ Exactly, Captain.” 

“And you will remain here in 
shelter while we are fighting for the 
lives of your comrades in Fort Char- 
lotte ?”’ 

‘No, Captain, I cannot remain in 
the stockade. I go at once to the 
settlement seven miles further down 
the river. There I shall collect a 
score or more of my own stripe, who 
know nothing of marching, counter- 
marching, and right-wheeling, but 
men who are acquainted with the 
woods and with the Indians. At the 
head of this band I shall go myself to 
the relief of Fort Charlotte.” 

‘““God gie’s a guid conceit 0’ 
oursel’s,”’ cried the Captain scoffing. 
‘You propose, then, to accomplish 
with twenty men what we shall fail 
to do with a hundred ? Self-esteem 
is a very wonderful thing, woodsman.”’ 

‘“‘ A very dangerous thing, Captain, 
on some occasions.”’ 

Again the captain laughed. He 
was a good-natured officer, popular 
with his men, who would have 
followed him anywhere. He turned 
from the backwoodsman and shouted 
to his piper : 

‘ Are you ready, Angus ? ”’ 

‘* Aye, sir.” 

“Then let us have ‘The March to 
Battle.’ ”’ : 

The pipes burst forth with the 
stirring strain, the player’s foot beat- 
ing time on the hard ground. At a— 
word from the commander the little 
company set forth, keeping step to 
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the martial music, and headed by the 
brave piper, the resonant drones flung 
over his shoulder, and the ribbons 
fluttering as he strode along. In a 
few moments the forest had swallowed 
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Stebbins threw his rifle over his 
shoulder, breathed a deep sigh, and 
slouched off in the direction of the 
settlement, murmuring to himself, 
‘Poor fellows, poor fellows.” 


“ EVERY TREE HIDING AN INDIAN,” 


them up, but through the crisp air 
came back the ever-lessening music of 
the march, and none of the spectators 
moved until at last silence fell once 
more on the stockade, then Amos 


Meanwhile the doomed company 
tramped briskly along the rough road 
through the forest. All nature seemed 
frozen into a silence that was broken 
only by the impact of well-shod feet 
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c¢ No.” 

“You prefer a warm Christmas 
dinner in the stockade to a cold meal 
in the forest,” said the officer, sar- 
castically. 

Who wouldn’t ? ’ inquired Amos. 

Captain Maclean gazed upon the 
imperturbable bushranger with a 
smile of easy tolerance. 

“If you were in-command, what 
would you do ?”’ 
~ “T would tie up that windbag with 
its screeching tubes and leave it in 
the stockade with half of your men 
to see that it didn’t break loose again. 
The other half I should put into some 
sensible dress; cover up their knees, 
place moccasins on their feet instead 
of those clumsy thick-soled boots, and 
give them woollen or buckskin mittens 
for their hands. Then I should wait 
till night fell and lead them up the 
river on the ice. I would inflict the 
death penalty on any man who 
whispered or made a noise louder 
than a shadow makes in passing. At 
certain points they would have to 
crawl in Indian file on their hands and 
knees in the deepest shadow of the 
highest bank. The way is longer and 
crookeder than the wood road, but we 
would reach Fort Charlotte before 
day broke.” 

“But suppose you were spied? 
We would be in a trap on the 
ice with the Indians on the high 
banks.”’ 

“We would not be spied, Captain, 
but if we were we would lie low in the 
shadow and let them fire in the 
darkness.”’ 

Captain Maclean laughed heartily 
and cried: ‘‘ Well, my brave wood- 
lander, you counsel greater precau- 
tions than if we had to meet a Euro- 
pean army. I see the Indians have 
frightened you, so I think a stern 
lesson is needed by them.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said 
Stebbins, drily. ‘“‘ A lesson is needed, 
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but who shall be teacher and who 
pupil is another matter.”’ 

“ There is no question about that,”’ 
added the Captain, confidently. 

“None in my mind, Captain,’’ 
replied Amos. 

“The short and long of it is, sir,” 
said the Captain severely, “‘ that you 
prefer the safety of the stockade to 
a dangerous march with us through 
the forest.” 

“ Exactly, Captain.” 

“And you will remain here in 
shelter while we are fighting for the 
lives of your comrades in Fort Char- 
lotte 2?” 

“No, Captain, I cannot remain in 
the stockade. I go at once to the 
settlement seven miles further down 
the river. There I shall collect a 
score or more of my own stripe, who 
know nothing of marching, counter- 
marching, and right-wheeling, but 
men who are acquainted with the 
woods and with the Indians. At the 
head of this band I shall go myself to 
the relief of Fort Charlotte.” 

“God gie’s a guid conceit 0’ 
oursel’s,” cried the Captain scoffing. 
“You propose, then, to accomplish 
with twenty men what we shall fail 
to do with a hundred? Self-esteem 
is a very wonderful thing, woodsman.”’ 

‘“‘ A very dangerous thing, Captain, 
on some occasions.”’ 

Again the captain laughed. He 
was a good-natured officer, popular 
with his men, who would have 
followed him anywhere. He turned 
from the backwoodsman and shouted 
to his piper: 

‘* Are you ready, Angus ? ” 

** Aye, sir.” 

“Then let us have ‘ The March to 
Battle.’ ” 7 

The pipes burst forth with the 
stirring strain, the player’s foot beat- 
ing time on the hard ground. At a~ 
word from the commander the little 
company set forth, keeping step to 
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the martial music, and headed by the 
brave piper, the resonant drones flung 
over his shoulder, and the ribbons 
fluttering as he strode along. In a 
few moments the forest had swallowed 
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Stebbins threw his rifle over his 
shoulder, breathed a deep sigh, and 
slouched off in the direction of the 
settlement, murmuring to himself, 
‘Poor fellows, poor fellows.” 
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them up, but through the crisp air 
came back the ever-lessening music of 
the march, and none of the spectators 
moved until at last silence fell once 
more on the stockade, then Amos 


Meanwhile the doomed company 
tramped briskly along the rough road 
through the forest. All nature seemed 
frozen into a silence that was broken 
only by the impact of well-shod feet 
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on the iron-hard road, even that sound 
became deadened as they penetrated 
further and further into the forest, for 
the dried leaves that had fallen in 
the autumn made a thick carpet under 
foot. The piper soon ceased to play, 
needing all his breath for his tramp- 
ing. Now and then the stillness was 
shattered by a sharp crack like a rifle 


shot, but the Highlanders knew this to 


be the actioh of the frost on a tree 
here and there, for the weather grew 
colder as the day advanced. The 
gloom of the forest seemed to affect the 
spirits of the marchers. They trudged 
on ina sullen silence that was offspring 
to the mystery of the . wilderness. 
Once when Angus Moray tuned up his 
pipes to put a spring in the unceasing 
steps westward, Captain Maclean 
curtly commanded him to be still. 
The officer was pondering on the 
pessimism of the. backwoodsman, 
and the foreboding which he made 
light of in the open by the stockade 
pressed down upon him in the sombre 
shadow of the tall gaunt trees. 

After the short halt for lunch at 
midday, the Captain drew out from 
the company six men to act as scouts, 
two to the right, two to the left, and 
two in front of the little company. 
These men he bugled in every half- 
hour, and six others took the places 
of those in from the outlook. The 
officer was somewhat encouraged by 
the half-hourly reports of his watchers. 
No trace of an Indian was to be seen. 
It appeared that all life in the forest 
had been numbed by the cold, not 
even a black squirrel crossed the 
trail. Of birds overhead there were 
none, yet not for one moment since 
_ they entered the forest had the un- 
fortunate company been out of sight 
of their enemy, who, silent-footed, 
had kept step by step with them. 

As the short day was drawing to its 
close the condemned marched wearily 
down a slight declivity to cross a 
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frozen stream, when suddenly the 
woods all around them blazed with 
fire. It was a staggering blow, and 
an eighth of the company sank to the 
frozen earth, leaving the survivors 
standing dazed with the suddenness of 
the catastrophe. The ringing call of 
their Captain roused them from their 
momentary stupor. | 

“Fix bayonets! 
Charge !”’ 

Into the gloom to the right of them, 
with levelled weapon and a wild 
Highland yell, the remnant rushed 
with undaunted courage. Moray had 
the wind-bag under his right arm, - 
the drones flung over his shoulder, 
his nimble fingers on the chanter, and 
out upon the turmoil screamed the 
martial strains of “The Rout at 
Lamouch.” The Highlanders in 
their impetuous rush met no opposi- 
tion. Maclean cried “ Halt!” 
as he came upon the tomahawked and 
scalped bodies of his two Northern 
scouts lying on their faces, silently 
killed from behind. Charges south, 
east, west, proved equally futile. 
There was no trace of any foe in those 
secret fastnesses. | | 

The bodies of the other four scouts 
were brought in and laid with their 
dead comrades. The wounded, crying 
for water, were bent over and ad-- 
ministered to by their surviving 
fellows ; then the second volley blazed 
out, and the third. Captain Maclean 
fell to his knees grievously wounded. 

““Oh, my brave clansmen,” he 
gasped, ‘‘led to your death by me, a 
fool. God forgive——” 

A bullet in the head ended life with 
self-reproach. A _ scant half-dozen 
stood back to back firing useless 
rounds into the darkening forest. The 
pipes suddenly ceased, and as the 
stunned body of their player fell 
across them they wailed out a mea- 
sureless dirge for the dead around 
them. 


Right face! 
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As the last man sank to his eternal 


rest the woods resounded with the 
exultant yell of the savage, and the 
horde poured down upon the prone 
company, now that no danger was to 
be feared from it, tomahawking and 
scalping all who had still a breath of 
life left in them. 

The bullet that struck the piper 
saved his life for the moment. It had 
torn across the back of his head, leav- 
ing a red, matted splash in its wake, 
but the blow that had spared his body 
had partially destroyed his mind, 
leaving untouched, however, his mar- 
vellous skill on the chanter. The stars 
of midnight were looking down upon 
him when he partially recovered con- 
sciousness, sitting up and putting his 
hand helplessly to his unbonneted 
head. A raging thirst consumed him, 
and, luckily, the warmth of his body 
had kept, the water in his bottle from 
freezing. He‘drained it with a sigh 
of satisfaction. His first care was of 
his pipes. Tenderly he examined the 
drones and found them unbroken, the 

-chanter and mouthpiece were unhurt, 
and experiment showed that the bag 
did not leak. He could not under- 
stand why he had lain down so care- 
lessly upon them. The keen air 
quivered with the throb of his tuning. 

' Everything was as it should be, and 
Moray was satisfied as he rose un- 
certainly to his feet. Where was the 
regiment ? How had he become 
separated from it? He saw nothing 
of the stark congregation around him, 
and was confident the clarion sent 
forth would soon let them know his 
whereabouts. He struck up “ The 
Rally of the Clan,” and marched 
staggering to the west, stumbling in 
the darkness but never missing a note. 
The exertion of the piping and the 
tramping were too much for his ex- 
hausted body, so he ceased to play 
and stumbled stubbornly on for more 

than two hours, when he saw ahead 
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of him a red glow in the darkness of 
the forest. This, he said to himself, 
must be the camp fire of the Company. 
Pausing a few moments to gather 
breath, once more he brought the 
pipes into action, pealing forth the 
pathetic pibroch “‘ Come back, Mac- 
lean.”” ‘‘ That will bring them,” he 


said to himself, ‘‘ if anything will.” 


In the still air of early morning the 
sad strain carried far through the 
breathless ‘forest. Three different 
bodies of men heard it with varying 
emotions, although those for whom it 
was played lay far in the rear, deaf to 
its appeal. The anxious watchers at 
Fort Charlotte heard and recognised 
the faint sounds, crying : 

“Thank God, the Highlanders are 
coming! We are saved,” which, in- 
deed, they were, though not by ‘the 
Highlanders, unless through their 
sacrifice. 

The second group to hear were. 
forty>three sinewy woodmen led by 
Amos Stebbins, with moccasined feet 
stealthily along the soundless ice of 
the fiver. Instantly their leader’s 
plan was changed. 

‘“ My God !” he whispered:-* Listen 
to that! With the luck of fools they 
have ‘blundered through almost to 
the Indian camp. I thought they 
would have been wiped out hours ago. 
That’s why we’ve been unmolested. 
Imagine sane men playing through 
the woods like that at three in the 
moming, every tree covering an 
Indian! I can’t understand it. M 
woodcraft is no good. The folly of 
the business must have paralysed the 
redskins. They perhaps thought an 
army was behind them. There will 
be a fight as they near the camp. Let 
us make directly for it and fall on 
the savages in the rear. We may pull 
the Highlanders through yet.” And 
so with a craft superior to the Indians’ 
own and a stealth equal to theirs, the 
band of pioneers deserted the river 
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and made across country for the 
camp. 

The third body of men to hear the 
pibroch was the Indians themselves, 
and to their souls it struck super- 
stitious fear. They knew they had 
killed and scalped every man in the 
company, and now that heathen 
music called on them to fight their 
ghosts. All round the camp fire the 
Savages sprang to their feet, then 
scattered out of the circle of light, 
trembling as they awaited the super- 
natural visit, doubtful if tomahawk 
and rifle could combat the dead as 
they had slaughtered the living. 
Nearer and nearer came the weird 
music and at last into the glare of 
_the camp fire marched a strange 
figure, face ghastly pale, head bare but 
erect, ribbons fluttering gaily from 
the tubes over his shoulder. Nothing 
human has a more imposing swagger 
than a piper full-kilted in action, 
_ playing his best. Round and round 
the well-trodden path that encircled 
the camp fire strode Angus Moray,. 
the warmth at first grateful to him, 
then gradually bringing on an un- 
accountable stupor. To rouse him- 
self he stopped the pibroch he was 
playing and started an exciting 
strathspey. Even to the blood of the 
listening Indians the lively lilt brought 
a tingle and the crouching figures 
almost fell into the step of the war- 
dance. But the chief was on the 
alert. Why had this form been sent 
alone into the very centre of the war 
camp? The others must be lurking 
near. No savage came within the 
circle of light until they were certain 
that this man was absolutely alone. 
Scouts were sent skirmishing into the 
forest to get tidings of the piper’s 
fellows but this time they had to 
deal with men as crafty as them- 
selves, and they returned having seen 
nothing, reporting the forest empty. 

dually in on the fated piper closed 
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the silent circle, and, as if premonition 
touched him, his playing became less 
and less certain, and he staggered as 
if dizzy with his round. Suddenly the 
playing ceased, and the piper saw 
before him his Captain, reproach on 
his white face. 

“Why are you here, Angus,” he 
asked sternly, “lilting dance music 
when the Clan is waiting for you ?”’ 

‘“* Ah, Captain, I have been looking 
for you; all through the forest I 
have been looking for you,” said 
Angus, drawing his hand across his 
brow. 

“We are all here and waiting for 
you.” 

The piper gazed abroad with a 
smile on his face, and there in the 
avenues of the forest he saw his com- 
pany standing at attention. 

“Captain, I am_ ready.” He 
hitched up his pipes and strode for- 
ward as the descending tomahawk 
from behind sank into his skull. 

A warwhoop went up as the piper 
fell, but it was drowned by the crack 
of the rifles all round the camp. 
The massacre of‘the night before was 
re-enacted, but this time with no re- 
turn fire from the sentenced. Each 
Indian knew that the Great Spirit 
had allowed the ghosts to return and 


massacre them. They made no effort’ 


at useless escape, but stoically folded 
their arms and stood to be shot down 
by the pioneers. 

Amos and his company had sur- 
rounded the camp, but held their 
fire, hoping to save the piper. The 
downfall of the demented man was 


the unpremeditated signal for attack, - 


and if Angus played his fellows to the 
realm of the unseen, their foemen 
must have accompanied them within 
sound of the music. 

‘‘ Poor fellows !”’ Amos had said as 
he saw the Highlanders march forth 
from the stockade. “ Poor fellow!” 
he murmured as he helped to separate 
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the dead piper from the heap of dead 
foes massed about him, and to lay 
him in a nook among the trees by 
himself. The pioneers knew that no 
remnant of the company had escaped, 


and, being practical men, they turned ' 


their thoughts from the dead to the 
living, as was the necessity in those 
grim times. The garrison at Fort 
Charlotte had never been attacked in 
the open; no In- 
dian’s life was risked 
by an assault on the 
stronghold and even 
if the chief had 
known he was to 
capture the place by 
storm and lose but 
one brave in _ the 
fight, he would never 
have given the order 
to charge. The reck- 
less courage of the 
white man from over 
the seas the Indian 
looked upon as mere 
madness cast over 
the foe by the Great 
Spirit. The stealthy 
coolness of the 
pioneer, seeking 
cover always and 
dealing out death 
when he could, the 
Indian understood 
and appreciated, but 
he could not com- 


prehend the insanity [ee ee 
SO]- “INTO THE GLARE OF THE CAMP FIRE MARCHED A 
; STRANGE FIGURE.” 


of uniformed 
diers. In his be- 
leaguering of Fort Charlotte, the 
chief and his men depended on 
an ally more potent than them- 
selves — starvation. All source of 
supply was cut off, and time did the 
rest. If it took one month or ten, 
it mattered nothing to the red man, 
a creature of infinite patience, to 
whom time was valueless. The garri- 
son in the fort was chewing its last 
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moccasin, and the Indian behind the 
tree knew it and could wait, ready to 
shoot with deadly accuracy if a head 
showed above the wall, himself unseen. 

Amos had not closed an eye for 
two nights and one day, travelling 
nearly the whole time, yet he was as 
bright and active as any of his 
following. He had come through to 
the stockade in the night, starving, 
and there had ea- 
ten and filled his 
pouch with pem- 
mican—that marvel 
of food invented by 
the red man for the 
sustenance of him- 
self on the march, 
and now adopted by 
his enemy. It was 
composed of lean 
venison dried and 
shredded, mixed 
with berries packed 
into a bag of deer 
skin, and_ consoli- 
dated by having the 
melted fat of the 
deer poured over it 
and through it. A 
slice of this in the 
pouch, and a wood- 
man will march for 
days on it. 

The relief party 
had taken from the 
Settlement what food 
they could carry on 
so rapid a journey, 
but the moment it 
was known that a fight was in pros- 
pect, the supply was cached at 
the river bank, for fighting men 
must travel light. There was no 
need toreturn forit. The larder of the 
Indians was easily found. Frozen 
deer were hanging from the lower 
branches of trees. Festoons of fat 
wild turkeys, the most delicious game 
in the world to roast, were suspended 
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from sapling to sapling. Baskets of 
dried berries were in plenty, for the 
Indian looks well to the commissariat 
when in camp. 

““T don’t suppose these Injuns 
thought they wuz provisioning Fort 
Charlotte when they collected this 
provender,”’ said Amos dryly. ‘ This 
is an uncertain world, boys. Anyhow, 
we'll give the folks a bang-up good 
Christmas dinner, an’ if the grocer 
haint sent anything in since I left, Pll 
guarantee there won’t be no com- 
plaints about the food.” 

“Amos,” commented one of his 
men, “‘ you’ve been so long awake that 
you've lost count of your almanac. 
We'd ought to a-given you Christmas 
dinner before you left the Settlement 
so’s you’d remembered. To-day’s day 
after Christmas. You've lost track 0’ 
time.” | 

‘No I haint, Sam,’’ replied the 
imperturbable Amos. ‘“‘ Christmas, I 
take it, is a sort of day of deliverance 
fur poor benighted human sinners 
like you and me. When deliverance 
comes, then the day it comes is 
Christmas, whatever the calendar 
says. 
dates, Sam. Christmas can come in 
mid-summer as well as in mid- 
winter. Now, two of you get a pole 
and sling on them baskets of berries. 


Don’t you tie too much to- 
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Each of the fest of you take a turkey. 
till you’ve got ’em all. Others chop 
up this venison and take as much as 
you can carry. Then we’ll make for 
Fort Charlotte, and they'll be gladder 
to see us thin if we wuz Injuns.” 

The ladened party went silently 
through the forest, one following 
another, taking as much precaution 
as if the woods were still their enemy. — 
Progress was slow, and the reluctant 
belated daylight had come before they 
reached the clearing round Fort Char- 
lotte. 

‘Merry Christmas! ’’ shouted Amos 
in his loudest voice. 

One head, then another and another 
appeared above the parapets. It 
was long since the denizens of the fort 
dared show scalp above the logs, and 
even now there was a crouching atti- 
tude of the shoulders, as if each man 
were ready to duck. 

“That you, Amos? 
good Lord!” 

““ Merry Christmas, I said Jim!” 
responded Amos. ° 

“Is this Christmas ? We'd for- 
gotten all about it. Well, the same 
to you, Amos; same to you.” 

“There,’’ said Amos to Sam. 
“What did I tell you? Of course, 
it’s Christmas if you only think 
so.” 


Thank the © 


TRIOLETS 


By CHICANE 


“ All poetry's dead 
Gone clean out of fashlon.” 
I gloomily said, 
“ All poetry’s dead.” 
In a hard business head 
Where’s the room for soft passion ? 
‘All poetry’s dead, 
Gone clean out of fashion.”’ 


Down the path came Mignon 
In a lilac-sun bonnet, 

And I knew I was wrong. 

Down the path came Mignon, 

Every thought turned to song, 
Every sentence a sonnet. 

Down the path came Mignon 
In a lilac sun-bonnet. 


THE LAND.OF THE BUFFALO 


AND 


LION 


By STANLEY P. HYATT 


PES the white races 
scl Spread over 
the globe, 
civilising, re- 
ducing every- 
thing to the 
Same dead 
level of dul- 

ness, preaching the gospel of the 
commonplace, gradually, though 
surely, destroying the last traces of 
romance which yet survive in a 
weary and prosaic world—so the 
field, still open to the big game hunter, 
becomes smaller and smaller. In 
turn, each of the waste spaces of the 
earth is being invaded by the ever- 
encroaching army of civilisation ; and, 
in the same measure, the wild animals 
which once inhabited those countries 
are disappearing. | Whole species 
have thus been annihilated—some- 
times before the destroyers themselves 
have suspected the completeness with 
which they have done their deadly 
work. The stately bison in North 
America was virtually extinct before 
the majority of the nation was aware 
that he was even threatened with 
extermination ; and when at last the 
law did intervene on his behalf the 
total numbers remaining could be 
counted by units, instead of, as form- 
erly, by tens of thousands. In South 
Africa, the quagga, most beautiful 
of all the equine tribe, was com- 
pletely wiped out of existence by the 
Boer hunters, who destroyed thous- 
ands in mere wantonness, simply for 
the pleasure of killing. The same 
fate befell that ungainly creature, the 


colonising,: 


swart wildebeeste, the white-tailed 
ghu of the naturalists, at the hands 
of the same race, which, with the un- 
thinking improvidence that charac- 
terises so many of its acts, thus de- 
prived itself of an important source 
of food supply. The swart wilde- 
beestes were shot down solely for the 
sake of their livers and their long - 
white tails, the latter being highly 
prized as fly-whisks by the Boers. 
The enormous herds which once in- 
habited the high plateau of the Trans- 
vaal disappeared as completely as the 
quagga had done; and to-day, with 
the exception of one or two in paiks 
or zoological gardens, there is not a 
single specimen left. 

The Dark Continent as a whole has 
always been justly regarded as the 
finest shooting ground in the world. 
The home of the elephant, the giraffe, 
the rhinoceros, the Cape buffalo, the 
lion and the hippopotamus, it can 
furnish a larger variety of great game 
than all the other continents together. 
Its antelopes alone were once enough 
to place it in the front rank; and 
though these were terribly reduced in 
numbers by that awful cattle-scourge, 
the rinderpest, which, ten years ago, 
swept like a cyclone through the 
continent, those which remain are 
still sufficient in themselves to justify 
many a district being described as a 
sportsman’s Paradise. 

The great territory which Cecil 
Rhodes added to the British Empire, 
and which now bears his name, has 
always been famous for the shooting 
to be obtained within its borders. 
True, the total amount of game in it 
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to-day is small compared with that 
of fifteen years ago, prior to the com- 
ing of the Chartered Company. The 
~ advance of the white man—the build- 
ing of railroads, the development of 
mines and agriculture—has, naturally, 
driven the wild animals out of many 
districts, while the rinderpest played 
havoc among the buffalo and ante- 
lope; but in its vast area there are 
still great tracts of veldt where the 
game is almost as plentiful as it was 
inthe days of Livingstone or Gordon- 
Cumming. 

Of the great game, as distinguished 
from the “big game,” the elephant 
takes first rank by reason of his size. 
Although practically unknown now 
on the high plateaux of Southern 
Rhodesia, there are still large herds 
running in the low bush-veldt on the 
border of Portuguese East Africa. 
No one ever interferes with them. In 
the winter they retreat to the densest 
jungle, where it is impossible to 
approach them unheard; and in 
summer they go down to the great 
mud-flats which border the Sabi 
River, where they are almost as safe 
as in the jungle, for no white man 
would venture into that deadly valley 
at that season of the year, when the 
ground is a vast marsh in which breed 
millions of mosquitoes, the air quiver- 
ing with the stifling, exhausting heat 
and heavy with the reek of putrid 
vegetation, while the constant torren- 
tial rains are in themselves enough to 
render life a veritable misery. The 
local natives on their part never try 
to hunt the elephant. They regard 
him, not as game, but as a M’Tagati, 
the incarnation of an evil spirit, and 
consequently do their utmost to 
avoid him. In Northern Rhodesia, on 
the other hand, there are yet plenty 
of elephant to be found, living in 
more reasonably situated districts. 

The immense size of the great 
pachyderm, his acute sense of smell 
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and hearing, coupled with the small- 
ness af his brain, the only really 
vulnerable spot, combine to render 
him most dangerous of game; but 
none the less, the hunter who wishes 
to put his own nerve to the most 
severe test possible had better leave 
the elephant and go in search of the 
Cape buffalo. The latter is the real 
king of the forest ; the much-vaunted 
lion is a coward beside him. A man 
may have shot lions without feeling 
a tremor, and yet lose his coolness 
when he sees a buffalo preparing for a 
charge. The bulk of the creature, 
his ferocity, cunning, and agility, 
place him in a class by himself, 
for no other beast possesses such 
a combination of offensive and 
defensive qualities. An unwounded ~ 
buffalo will often attack a man on 
sight ; while one which has been hit, 
but not disabled, becomes a veritable 
demon of vindictiveness Sometimes 
he will come thundering down imme- 
diately after being touched by the 
bullet; but more often he will 
pretend to run away, then double 
round, pick up the track of the hunter 
who is following him, and ‘charge 
from behind; or, hidden in some 
clump of bush, he may await his 
pursuer, and rush out on him as he 
asses. 

The buffalo, however, is doomed. 
The nations have proclaimed him a 
nuisance, and ere many years are 
past, he will be found only on reserva- 
tions, where small herds will be pre- 
served as specimens. No animal 
suffered more heavily than he from 
the rinderpest.r Whole tracks, once the 
feeding-gounds of tens of thousands, 
were denuded by the scourge. These 
districts had formerly been infested 
with the tsetse-fly, the deadly little 
insect which destroys all domesticated 
animals; but when the buffalo had 
gone, the fly disappeared also; and 
further investigation showed that 
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there was some intimate connection 
between the two. So the great beasts 
were sentertted to extinction; their 
name was removed from the list of 
game animals for whom a close season 
is provided ; and they are now classed 
among the vermin which may be 
destroyed wherever and whenever 
found. But it is often easier to pro- 
nounce a sentence than to carry it 
into effect. The buffalo loves the 
thickly-wooded, low-lying, swampy 
country, where few white men ever 
go; and it will be some years before 
the king of the African forests meets 
the fate of his distant cousin, the 
American bison. 

The natives place the lion next in 
rank to the buffalo, but hate him more 
bitterly, because he is more often 
in evidence. The lion is_ ubi- 
quitouS: his domain is the entire 
country. The king of beasts, as 
described in books, is a fine animal— 
ferocious, certainly, but none the 
less noble. Nevertheless, the stock- 
owner detests him for the havoc he 
causes among the herds, and even 
more for the endless anxiety his very 
presence in the country entails. There 
is no security against him. He is 
always travelling ; and though there 
are certain districts which can truth- 
fully be described as lion-infested, the 
lion’s lair itself is a fiction of the story- 
books. A pair of lions may find a 
spot where food is easily obtainable, 
and make a considerable stay there ; 
but their home is the whole veldt. 
They may kill a donkey in one village 
to-night, and to-morrow catch a 
water-buck forty miles away. If the 
lion killed only to.relieve his hunger, 
he would be less hateful; but he 
will often kill four or five oxen, and 
content himself with devouring the 
entrails of one. He is crafty and 
takes no risks ; for, unlike the leopard, 
he will never leap a wall unless he 
can see what is on the other side. A 
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paper fence would keep him away 
from a herd of oxen provided the 
latter themselves did not break out 
through terror of his growling and 
his smell. | 

The lion’s roar is the subject of 
another fiction, not that he is incap- 
able of making the most awe-inspiring 
sound emitted by any living thing, 
but because when he is roaring he is 
harmless. It is the lion which keeps 
quiet that is to be feared; for, asa 
rule, the male and female work in 
couples, and the one that makes the. 
noise is merely driving the game down 
the wind to the silent partner. The 
lion’s method of killing, too, is mis- 
understood. The strength of his 
jaw, terrible though it is, is as nothing 
compared to the force of his blows. 
With one stroke of his paw he can 
break the back of a bullock as he 
springs over it;. and the writer has 
seen a native with his head and neck 
literally telescoped by one of these 
awful downward pats. 

Generally speaking, the Rhodesian 
lion is not a man-eater. A small variety 
found in the Zambesi valley, some- 
times combines into packs from eight 
to twelve in number, and raids the 
native villages; but the ordinary 
species, the great tawny lion, is never 
a man-eater save under compulsion, 
when he has become too old and stiff 
to catch wild game. Then he begins 
to haunt the water-holes and mealie- 
lands round the villages, and snaps 
up unprotected women and children ; 
but his career is generally short ; for 
the fact of his having acquired the 
habit proves that he has lost his 
agility, and he is therefore easily 
killed. 

The hunter who goes out with the 
intention of shooting lions will prob- 
ably return a disappointed man. No 
animal is more difficult to find than 
this pseudo king of beasts. The natives 


say that the man who would kill 
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lions must be continually glancing 
behind him; that when he sees a 
man approaching, the lion lies flat 
on the ground with his face down 
between his forepaws, and not until 
the intruder is well past does he raise 
his head and look at the retreating 
figure. A Rhodesian lion will always 
avoid a man, if possible; and only 
when he is wounded will he turn on 
his pursuer. Probably, if statistics 
were available, it would be found that 
ninety-five per cent. of those killed by 
lions met their fate while foolishly fol- 
lowing one which they had wounded. 
In a single respect only does the lion 
deserve his name of “ king of beasts ”’ 
—on the score of strength he is 
certainly the first. He can drag a 
large bullock over rough ground with 
the greatest ease, while he can carry 
a mule on his back after hoisting it 
there by some strange sideways jerk 
of his head. He can leap a fence five 
feet high with a full-sized donkey 
gripped in his jaws. Otherwise, 
speaking from seven years’ experience 
in a lion country, the writer has no 
hesitation in describing the king of 
beasts as a fraud—at least so far as 
his alleged nobility is concerned. His 
regal attributes lose some of their 
glamour when one learns that the so- 
called monarch frequently lives for 
days at a time on such plebeian food 
as field rats; and the vision of the 
kingly creature sitting patiently on a 
flat rock waiting for the rodents to 
~ come out from underneath is a rather 
anheroic one. But then the lion of the 
books and the lion of fact are two very 
different beasts. 

' Besides the lion, Rhodesia also 
possesses an unpleasantly varied se- 
lection of minor beasts of prey. The 
hyena—the foul-smelling creature 
with the harsh, rasping voice—which 
the natives not unnaturally imagine 
to be the horse of the Evi! Spirit, is 
omnipresent. There is no getting rid 
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of him. You may shoot one, and three 
more immediately come to eat the 
carcase. He is in a sense the satellite 
of the lion; for he follows up the 
latter, and with his mill-like jaws 
crunches up the bones which the larger 
animal is unable to crack. He is a 
slinking, cowardly, treacherous pest, 
with not one redeeming quality ; 
for, even when he is killed, his skin 
is valueless. 

The jackal. is harmless, except 
among the hen-roosts;° and though 
his mournful, wailing note is apt to 
be annoying, no man in his senses 
would dream of wasting ammunition 
on this unhappy-looking scavenger. 
The wildcats, of whom there is a 
seemingly endless variety, are more 
troublesome; and though they are 
but seldom shot, the natives manage 
to trap a considerable number. The 
leopard is common throughout Rho- 
desia, and, like the lion, is a. source of 
continual worry to stock-owners. He 
is, however, an easy beast to kill, for 
he lacks both the cunning and the 
swiftness of his bigger relative; al- 
though, perhaps, he has more courage 
than the latter, while his ability to 
climb enables him to enter places 
which are safe against the other. 

The buffalo, elephant, and lion do 
not complete the list of the great 
game of Rhodesia; for within its 
borders can also be found the giraffe, 
the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus. 
The two former are growing very 
rare now, which, in the case of the 
rhinoceros is a rather fortunate thing, 
for this ungainly, purblind creature 
—which can only see clearly some 
thirty yards, yet has keener organs of 
scent and hearing than any other 
animal—is always a danger to the 
hunter, if only from its cheerful habit 
of charging blindly through the camp 
at night. The hippopotamus, that 
other weird survival from the ante- 
diluvian age, is still to be found in 
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all the large rivers and marshes ; but 
regarded from a sportsman’s point of 
view, he is a failure; for, although 
his great bulk and thick hide make him 
difficult to kill, unless hit in his one 
vulnerable point, behind the ear, 
there is little danger or excitement 
attendant on the chase. From a 
commercial standpoint, however, he 
is worth slaying, his skin being 
valuable for whips and walking-sticks, 
the famous ‘‘ sjamboks ”’ of the Boers, 
while the thick layer of fat with 
which he is coated is much prized 
for cooking purposes; his feet, too, 
make a dish which, for delicacy of 
flavour and nutrjtious qualities is 
probably unequalled. 

The term “ big game,”’ as distinct 
from great game, includes all the 
larger buck or antelope. Of these 
Rhodesia possesses an unequalled 
collection. First in rank comes the 
eland, a beautiful creature, which 
often scales more than a large ox, 
and one that is easily killed on account 
of its slow, lumbering gait. On some 
of the large open flats in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Limpopo the old 
Boer hunters used to chase the eland 
on horseback, and, as they drew 
alongside the exhausted animal, stab 
him behind the shoulder with a native 
spear. The koodoo, once the most 
common of all the large buck, were 
nearly exterminated by the rinderpest, 
and in 1897 thousands of their beauti- 
ful horns could.be picked up on the 
veldt, but since then their numbers 
have increased again, and to-day they 
can be found wherever there are steep, 
wooded kopjes with sheltered, grassy 
valleys in between. The stately roan 
antelope is seldom seen far away from 
the grey, dreary mopani veldt; but 
his close relative, the ferocious-looking 
sable, is common all over the country 
and one can seldom tramp many 
miles in a game district without 
having a vision of the great black and 
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white bodies thundering through the 
bush, and finally disappearing in‘a 
thick cloud of dust. The sable are 
usually found in troops, varying from 
ten to fifty in number; but those 
with the finest heads always run 
singly, owing to the fact that, after 
they reach a certain length, the back- 
ward curve of the horns is so great 
that they become useless for fighting 
purposes, and consequently the owner 
is ejected from the herd by the 
younger bulls. 

The water-buck loves the dry, 
leafless bush on the banks of the great 
sand-rivers. The colouring of his 
body blends with that of his surround- 
ings in an extraordinary manner ; and 
it is no uncommon thing for even an 
expert native shooting-boy to pass 
within a few score yards of a troop, 
and not see it until the animals break 
away. 

On the high veldt one finds the 
tsesebe, swiftest and most ungainly 
of all buck. They can usually be seen 
in the neighbourhood of the innumer- 
able huge anthills, on the top of which 
a bull is always stationed as sentinel ; 
consequently it is a difficult matter 
to secure a specimen, except with a 
running shot. Their cousins, the 
Lichtenstein hartebeeste, are on 
the other hand easy to shoot on 
account of the insane curiosity 
they exhibit with regard to the 
hunter. It was a similar inquisitive- 
ness on the part of the swart wilde- 
beeste which enabled the Boers to 
exterminate the whole species in the 
course of a few years. The other gnu, 
the blue wildebeeste, is still very 
plentiful in certain districts of Rhod- 
desia, being generally found in com- 
pany with the zebra, who also shows a 
gieat partiality for the society of the 
roan antelope. The true sportsman 
leaves the zebra alone, for, when dead, 
he is quite valueless, except as meat 
for natives, It might be thought 
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that these strongly marked creatures 
would be very noticeable on the veldt ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the reverse 
is the case. A few hundred yards off, 
the black and white stripes seem to 
coalesce into a grey blurr which is 
almost indistinguishable, and even 
when close standing among the bush 
he loves, the zebra is extraordinarily 
hard to discover. 

Nature has provided for the safety 
of the denizens of the veldt to the 
best of her ability. The roan antelope 
loves the grey bush, with the general 
colouring of which his coat blends 
perfectly ; the tsesebe finds no cover 
on the open high veldt on which he 
lives, but has a wonderful fleetness 
to make up for this disadvantage ; the 
impala, a bright, reddish-brown buck , 
runs only on the red sandy ground ; 
the yellow reed-buck has his home 
among the tall, dry grass; the little 
klipspringer changes in colouring 
from greenish-brown to _ yellow 
as the leaves on the _ kopjes 
undergo a similar change, and so on. 
Only the sable antelope seems 
unprovided for, his great black body 
and white undersides being visible 
anywhere; but the hunter soon 
learns that this magnificent creature 
is compensated for his appearance 
by a keenness of hearing and scent 
which render him more difficult of 
approach than any other game, ex- 
cepting, of course, that curious mons- 
trosity, the rhinoceros. 

The list of the smaller buck in 
the Chartered territory is a long one. 
The impala, the rooibok of the Dutch, 
abound in the bush veldt. The reed- 
buck, duiker, stein-buck, bush-buck, 
grysbok, can be found everywhere ; 
while among the granite kopjes are 
thousands of the dainty little klips- 
springers, the chamois of South 
Africa. 

In addition to these, wild pigs, 
wart-hogs—most hideous of created 
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things—ant-bears, and various weird 
varieties of the badger tribe, can be. 
found by those who care to search for 
them. In the native fields are thou- 
sands of guinea-fowl ; while partridge 
and quail can be heard, if not seen, 
in every part of the veldt. 

There is a peculiar fascination | 
about hunting on the frontiers of 
civilisation in Africa, a joyous sense 
of freedom which one never seems to 
feel so strongly elsewhere. The un- 
conventionality of the life, the know- 
ledge that beyond you there is noth- 
ing but savagery, that you are far 
away from the lies and shams of 
civilisation, face to face with the 
crude realities of life, a primitive 
man amidst primitive conditions, 
holding your position among the 
natives by the force of your own 
character, not by the support of a 
distant and little-heeded Government, 
There are things on the veldt one 
never forgets, memories which remain, 
clamorous and insistent, even after 
the lapse of years. The creaking of 
the wagon as it jolts over the rough 
track; the swaying forms of the 
patient, tired oxen seen dimly in the 
moonlight during the long evening 
trek ; the sharp purposeful crack of 
the giraffe-hide whips; the hoarse 
cries of the Kaffir drivers; the 
vicious note of the rifle; the dull 
thud of the bullet striking flesh; 
the savage shout of exulation 
from the natives as the buck falls ;- 
the long rides through the silent 
bush; the nights by the blazing 
camp fire; the growling of a lion in 
the next valley mingling fitfully with 
the snarl of a hyena just outside the 
circle of firelight; the picturesque 
squalor of the native villages, the 
drums, the rattles, the dance, the 
shrill tones of the women rising above 
the deep gutturals of the men; 'the 
voice of the guinea-fowl saluting the 
dawn with harsh, grating persistence 
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the anxious note of the wild-goose 
calling to an absent mate ; the sicken- 
-ing delays on the banks of the flooded 
rivers; the glad freshness of the 
morning air; the days when you 
went wet and hungry, and the days 
of plenty—what man who has known 
all these can ever forget them, or 
ever think of them without wishing 
himself back once more among the 
old familiar scenes ? Those who have 
really loved the veldt will always 
hear it calling. Other recollections 
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may grow dim, or fade away entirely, 
new ideals and ambitions take the 
place of those of earlier days, but he 
who has once come to know the veldt, 
as the hunter must know it, can never 
be quite the same again. He may 
leave it for ever, shake its dust from 
his feet; but, among even the most 
prosaic surroundings, the old mem- 
ories will surge up anew, and 
he will think lovingly of the days 
he spent in that distant southern 
land. 


LUCKY JOBSON 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


Bill Jobson’s luck was wunnerfal, an’ yet ’e never showed 

A reely thankful sperrit for the blessin’s Fate bestowed ; 

An’ though ’is wishes all came true, the beggar lived an’ died 
A pessimistic grumbler as was never satisfied ! 


Why, when we went a-fishin’ in the stream by ’'Awkins’ Mill, 
You never saw a feller ’ave such splendid luck as Bill! 
For, when we'd fished from breakfast-time till eight o’clock at night, 


Old ’Awkins’ bull-dog spotted us. . 


.... an’ then ’e ’ad a bite! 


’E acted once as Captain in our village cricket team, 

An’ even then ‘is luck remained surprisin’ an’ extreme, 

For while a-settlin’ which played fust—'im or the other boss, | 
The farmer’e bull broke through the ‘edge ..... . an’ Jobson won the toss! 


Bill did a bit o’ plumbin’ for the people at the ’All, 
"Is luck, 0’ course, was with im, though the pay was rather small; 
One night they ’ad a gas-escape, an'—much to ’is surprise— 


Bill found it, with a lighted match 


stg Meee hS an’ then ’e 'ad a rise! 


’E got a job as driver on a City motor-bus, 
’E ’adn’t learnt mechanics, but they didn’t make a fuss; 
An’ when ’e wrecked the ‘ole concern, through twistin’ of a crank, 


"Is luck was still stupenjus.... 


.. for ’e nearly broke the Bank! 


The last I heard o' Bill, ’e was in somethin’ of a mess; 

’E’d got hisself entangled in the wheels of an express— 

A-tryin’ to gather mushrooms by the railway, after dark, 
An’...... Bill was always lucky, ’e was bound to make ‘is mark! 
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By ERNEST E. JOYCE 


Iliustrated by A. S. Boyd 


HILE the stage- 
manager of the 
Dribblewich 
Amateur Dra- 
matic Society 
gazed into the 
auditorium of 
the Assembly 
Hall through a 

peep-hole in the curtain, his bosom 

swelled with pride. 

Right in the middle of the reserved 
seats sat the Mayor, looking as if the 
market price of cheese had absolutely 
no interest for him. Occasionally he 
whispered in the ear of the Mayoress, 
who, elegantly fanning herself with 
her programme, nodded and beamed 
over her shoulder at each fresh 
arrival who came to swell the ranks of 
the front rows. The shilling seats at 
the back of the hall were filling up 
fast, while the shuffling of feet in the 
sixpenny gallery indicated that there 
must be quite fifteen or twenty people 
up there already. 

“If we go on like this,” murmured 
the stage-manager, rubbing his hands 
delightedly, “we shall have very 
nearly a full house. Not so bad fora 
first attempt, eh?” ; 

‘“‘'Wh-what’s the time ?”’ said the 
individual addressed. 

“Twenty past seven,” replied the 
stage-manager, looking at his watch. 
** And, I say, Jenkins,”’ he continued, 
“you ought to be getting into your 
togs. You'll be called five minutes 
after the curtain goes up, you know.” 

“Oh, I—I’m all right,” declared 
Jenkins, looking as if he was all 
wrong. ‘‘Er—how many people do 


you suppose there'll be in the—in the 
audience ? ”’ 

‘Fifty or sixty at the least,’ said 
the stage-manager, bombastically. 

*‘Er—rather a lot, isn’t it?” 
stammered Jenkins. ‘“I—I hope 
they won't throw things, doncher- 
know,” he added, with a ghastly 
attempt at joviality. 

The stage-manager eyed him with 
sudden suspicion. 

“TI say, old man,” he exclaimed, in 
an undertone, “‘ you ain’t mervous, are 
you?” 

‘‘Nervous!” retorted the other, 
smiling a sickly and pity-inspiring 
smile, “‘not a b-bit of it. It’s this 
beastly draught that’s making me 
shiver.”’ 

‘“*T don’t feel any draught,”’ said the 
stage-manager, severely. 

“Well, I do,” complained Jenkins. 
“My teeth are fairly chattering.” 

‘““So I can hear,” said the stage- 
manager. “Look here,’ he went on, 
taking his companion by the elbow, 
‘you run away and slip into your 
things. You'll be as right as nine- 
pence if you don’t think about it.” 

Jenkins, who was to play the part 
of a swaggering desperado in the 
coming piece, drifted away with the 
gait of a decrepit dromedary, and the 
stage-manager resumed his inspection 
of the hall. 

Everything was going well there. 
Quite four-fifths of the seats were 
already occupied, while more feople 
were dropping in by twos and threes 
at intervals of a minute or so. 

It was evident that success awaited 
the ‘‘ First Performance of ‘The Terror 
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of Texas,’ to be given in aid of the 
Boot and Beef-tea Fund by the 
Dribblewich Amateur Society. See 
Small Bills for Further Particulars.”’ 

Titcomb, the stage-manager, to 
whose enterprise the formation of the 
society was due, felt that his hour of 
triumph was indeed at hand. He 
had written the piece himself, and 
all the étte of Dribblewich had come 
to see it! 

In imagination he saw an army of 
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long-lost father, was not due on the 
stage. until the middle of the second 
act. 

“Where are the others ? ” enquired 
the stage-manager, anxiously. 

“‘Dressing,”’ replied Prigley. “I 
knew what a squeeze it would be in 
that little room,’’ he went on to ex- 
plain, “‘so I got here first and locked 
the door ‘on ’em until I was ready. 
You should have heard ’em cursing 
outside! How do I look?” 


“THE DESPERADO AND THE FUNNY MAN WERE TRYING TO SEE INTO THE LOOKING GLASS OVER ONE ANOTHER’S 
SHOULDERS,” : 


London managers clamouring for his 
work ; he heard the cry of ‘‘ Author ! 
Author!” swelling from a thousand 
throats. Then, bringing himself back 
into the present again with an effort, 
he reluctantly abandoned his spy- 
hole, and, signalling to an attendant 
to be ready to raise the curtain, hur- 
nied off to the improvised green-room. 
That apartment proved to contain 
only one occupant, Prigley, to wit, 
who, in his capacity as the desperado’s 


Without trusting himself to reply, 
the stage-manager was rushing away 
towards the gentlemen’s dressing- 
room when the other laid a detaining 
hand upon his arm. 

“T say, old feller,” he remarked 
‘““is there such a thing as a nip of 
whisky to be had anywhere? I— 
I’ve got such a funny sort of hollow 
feeling inside me. Must be a touch 
of indigestion.” 

‘Oh, go to Bath!’ was the stage- 
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manager’s retort, as he endeavoured 
to shake himself free. 

“But look here, you know, old 
boy,” protested the persistent Prigley, 
““T can’t possibly go on the stage 
while I’m all shaky and trembly.”’ 

“Then stay off it, hang you!” 
roared the stage-manager, tearing 
himself away from his persecutor’s 
clutch, and making a dash for the 
dressing-room. | 

There all was chaos. The desperado 
and the funny man of the piece -were 
trying to see into the looking-glass 
over one another’s shoulders as they 
made up their faces; the hero was 
searching amongst everybody else’s 
belongings for his boots, swearing 
shockingly meanwhile; and the gal- 
lant old Southern general was mildly 
protesting that the travelling preacher 
had stolen his breeches. 

‘Here, I say, -you fellows!” ex- 
claimed the stage-manager, as he 
bustled into the room, “ain’t any of 
you ready yet ? The curtain’ll go up 
in three minutes! Where’s Uncle 
Joe!” 

‘‘Heah,’”’ replied the face of the 
local curate, emerging from behind a 
screen, where its owner had been in- 
dustriously blacking it. 

“ Well, hurry up, old chap!” said 
the stage-manager; “you've got to 
open the ball, you kuow.”’ 

“J_I’m rather in a f-f-fix,”’ fal- 
tered the Rev. Mr. Paley, bringing a 
form attired in the conventional 
‘“‘darky ” style from the shelter of 
the screen. 

““What’s wrong?” enquired the 
stage-manager, impatiently. 

‘“* T—aw—Il ve forgotten the proper 
patois for my part,” explained the 
curate. “I can’t get it out of my 
head that I’m supposed to talk in 
broken English, doncherknow. The 
sort of stuff, doncherknow, that one 
talks to fellows on the Continent 
when they can’t understand one’s 
French.” 
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“I don’t quite follow you,” replied. 
the stage-manager, icily. 

“It’s this way,” said the curate. 
“Take my opening lines. I feel sure 
I shall say them like this: ‘ Vere ees 
Mistaire? "Ee ees veery late zis 
eevening. Vere evaire can ’ee be? 
Ze Madame, she ees getting nairvous.’ 
That doesn’t seem to sound right, you 
know, for a—ahem—a negro. I can 
do the shading my eyes and looking-off 
business all right, but I’ve got an 
inward conviction that the dialect is— 
er—is faulty.” 

“It’s worse,” said the stage-mana- 
ger, grimly ; “it’s impossible. You’ve 
gotto talk like a nigger, man. This 
way: ‘W’ere am Massa? ’Ee am 
berry late dis evenin’,’ and so on.” 

“Yes, I know,” wailed the rev. 
gentleman. ‘“ It sounds easy enough, 
and it was easy enough for a time, but 
I must have got overtrained. I’ve 
been practising it every day for six 
weeks past, and I suppose I’ve over- 
done it. The worst of it is that the 
wretched thing keeps taking me un- 
awares. When I want it I can’t 
catch it, and when I don’t want it it 
thrusts itself on me. Would you 
believe it ’—dropping his voice to an 
awestruck whisper—“I caught my- 
self on the point of slipping into it in 
the middle of my sermon on Sunday.” 

“ Well, never mind,” said the stage- 
manager, reassuringly, “let’s hope 
you'll catch yourself slipping into it 
as soon as you get on thestage. Are 
you ready in other respects ?” 

““ 'Ye-ee-es,” answered the eccle- 
siastical Uncle Joe, limply. 

“Then come along,” cried the 
stage-manager, hustling him out of 
the room; “let’s get the curtain up. 
I'll just step across first, though,” he 
added, “‘and see whether Dinah’s 


ready.” 
Hastening down the passage to a 
door marked ‘“ Ladies’ Dressing 


Room,” he banged on it with his fist. 
“What d’you want ?” squealed a 


' Poe i 
cl 
eave + 
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shrill voice on the other side of the 
door. 

“Is Dinah ready?” bawled the 
stage-manager. 

“Yes, she’s ready,” replied the 
voice, ‘‘ but she’s fainted.”’ 

“What !” shouted the stage-mana- 
ger. 

“ Well, not exactly fainted,” said 
the voice, ‘‘ but she’s been awfully 
queer. We've just given her some 
sal volatile. She'll be all nent in a 
few minutes.” 

“ But we’re waiting for her,” cried 
the callous stage-manager. “ Ask her 
precisely how long she’ll be.” 

There was a murmured colloquy, 
and then the door began to open. 

‘“‘Can I come in ?”’ said the stage- 
manager. 

“ Certainly not!’ screamed half-a- 
dozen voices. 

“Oh, all right,” said the stage- 
manager, resignedly, ‘ but do hurry 
up, there’s good creatures.’ 

The door was opened a few inches 
wider, and a handsome young nigger 
gal, with her hair done up in the very 
latest style came out leaning on the 
arms of two sympathetic maidens. 

“Oh, Mr. Titcomb,” she faltered, 
I do feel so frightfully nervous! I 
shall die! I know I shall.” 

‘“Nonsense, nonsense!” said the 
stage-manager, cheerily. ‘‘ You'll be 
as right as a trivet as soon as you get 
on the stage. Look here, here’s jolly 
old Uncle Joe waiting for his lubly 
darter. Come on, uncle, come and 
help Miss Dobson into the wings.” 

The Rev. Mr. Paley, looking any- 
thing but “jolly,” stepped forward ; 
he and the stage-manager offered an 
arm apiece to the shivering damsel, 
and the trio went tottering along the 
passage towards the stage. 

As they passed the door of the 

‘“‘ereen room,” the pertinacious Prig- 
ley appeared and grasped the stage- 
manager by the coat tails. 
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“T say, old fellow,’ he quavered, 
“T really must have that nip of 
whisky. I’m getting worse. My 
legs are so shaky that they’ll hardly 
support me.” 

“ Then try standing on your head!”’ 
thundered the stage-manager over his 
shoulder, with such intense fierceness 
that the unhappy Prigley shot back- 
wards into the room as if a carthorse 
had kicked him. 

In the wings the dusky Dinah re- 
linquished the arms of her Supporters 
and sank into a chair. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, faintly, | 
shall never be able to goon. I know 
I shan’t. Can’t somebody else take 
my part? Can’t you take it, Mr 
Titcomb ?” 

“Cheer up,” said the stage-mana- 
ger, patting her on the shoulder with 
youthful fatherliness ; ‘‘ you'll be all 
right. This nervousness’ll vanish as 
soon as you’re on the stage. All the 
best actresses,” he added, playfully, 
“suffer from it for a few minutes just 
at the start. Now then, Uncle Joe, 
on with you, and we’ll get the curtain 
up. Why ”—looking at him in sur- 
prise—‘ what’s the matter with you, 
man ?”’ 

“It’s coming on again,’ moaned 
the curate, with his hand clasped to 
his brow. 

““What’s coming on?” cried the 
stage-manager. 

‘“Why, ze broken Eenglishe—I 
mean the broken English,” replied 
the curate. “I feel as if it were all 
bubbling up inside me. Oh, what- 
ever shall I do?” And in his per- 
turbation, he sat down in the lap of 
Dinah, jumping up again in horror 
before she had time to squeal. 

‘* Look here,” said the stage-mana- 
ger, grimly. ‘‘ You'll have to go on 
and do the best you can. Try to 
forget it. Try to think of yourself as 
the faithful old nigger looking out 
anxiously for his overdue master, 
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Come, pull yourself together!” And 
taking him by the arm he led him 
out into the middle of the stage. 


‘¢ J-just wait a minute, then, T-Tit- ” 


comb,” pleaded the unhappy man. 
** Just let me s-s-say my lines over to 
you. It may g-g-give me a fair 
start.” 

“My dear fellow,” retorted the 
stage-manager, “I really can’t stand 
out here while you rehearse’ your 
part. We should never make a be- 
ginning with the play. Now then, 
time’s up.” 


“THE TERROR OF TEXAS SHOT INTO VIEW PROPELLED BY 
’ 


A STRONG HAND.’ 


He signalled for the curtain to be 
raised, intending to dart off before it 
was in motion, but his companion 
clutched him round the neck hke an 
octopus. 

** Just two lines—only two lines !”’ 
implored the perspiring Uncle Joseph. 

“Not one,’’ whispered the stage- 
manager, fiercely. “Let go, man, 
let go! Don’t you see the curtain’s 
going up! Let go, I tell you!’”’ And 
with a desperate wriggle he extricated 


himself from the other’s embrace and 
rushed into the wings. 

The audience, tickled by the sight 
of a pair of legs careering wildly across 
the stage, tittered loudly. 

Higher and higher rose the curtain 
and Uncle Joe, standing motionless in 
the centre of the stage watched its 
ascent in silent agony. Then, when it 
had come to rest, he brought his gaze 
down and stood staring out across the 
footlights. A little ripple of applause 
from the audience seemed to galvanise 
him into life, for, slewing suddenly 


round, he shaded his eyes with his 
hand, glared into the wings, and spoke. 

‘“* Vere ees Mistaire ? ” he said, with 
awful distinctness and precision. “‘’Ee 
ees Vairy late ziseevening ! Vere evaire 
can ’ee be? Ze Madame, she ees 
getting nairvous. But vait,” he con- 
tinued, as a wave of giggling swept 
across the auditorium, “’ere ees my 
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leetle daughtaire Deenah. Perhaps 
she ’ave ze news of ’im.”’ 

The stage-manager, powerless to 
interfere, shook his fist in impotent 
rage. | 

‘Bless ’er dear leetle feets,’’ pur- 
sued the automaton in front, “‘’ow 
zey treep, treep, treep along ze road. 
Sweet lettle *oneybird, she is ze joy 
of ’er farzaire’s ’eart.”’ 

At this juncture Dinah should have 
tripped on, singing, but as a matter of 
fact, she came drifting on to the stage 


like a partially paralysed Ophelia. * 


Arriving alongside her pseudo-parent, 
she regarded him with a petrifying 
stare, as if to say, “ What on earth 
have we got here?” Then, after 
casting one look of hopeless despair at 
the audience, she fixed her eyes im- 
ploringly on the stage-manager in the 
wings. 

““Golly, fader,” prompted that 
worthy, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘* Golly, fader,’’ repeated Dinah. 

“What am de trubble?”’ con- 
tinued the stage-manager. 

“What am de trubble ?”’ echoed 
Dinah. 

“Tf I don’t get a nip of whisky, 
old man,”’ said a squeaky voice to the 
rear of the stage-manager, “I shall 
positively collapse !”’ 

“Tf I don’t get a nip of whisky,”’ 
began Dinah, and then stopped, 
vaguely conscious that something was 
wrong, for the stage-manager had got 
the interrupter by the collar and was 
thrusting him out of sight. 

It was at this point that the curate 
showed himself to be after all a man 
of mettle. 

‘* Ze old Mistaire,”’ he explained to 
the bewildered maiden, “‘ went out zis 
morning to shoot ze turkey-buzzard 
"Ee ’ave not yet made a return, an’ 
ze Madame, she ’ave ze frights.” 

‘Clasp your hands, look startled, 
and exclaim, ‘Can he have met the 
Terror of Texas!’” he added in an 
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undertone. His companion complied, 
so far as the clasping her hands and 
looking startled were concerned, but 
no sound came from her open lips. 

This, however, did not matter so 
very much, for the attention of the 
grinning audience became concen- 
trated on a loud and heated discussion 
which was taking place in the wings. 

“TI t-t-tell you, old ch-ch-chap, I 
absolutely c-can’t go on,” stuttered 
the voice of Jenkins, a/zas the Terror 
of Texas. 

“But you must!” said the stern 
voice of the stage-manager. 

‘T really c-c-can’t!”’ protested the 
voice of Jenkins, ‘“‘I’ve got stage 
f-f{-fright. I never d-dreamt it would 
be like this.” 

“You've got to go on!”’ insisted 
the voice of the stage-manager. 

“If I were to t-t-take only t-two 
steps,” said the voice of Jenkins, “I. 
should f-f-fall down. My knees are 
gi-giving way li-like anything.” 

“For heaven’s sake be a man!” 
implored the voice of the stage- 
manager. 

‘“‘T'll be any bub-bub-blessed thing 
you like,’ declared the voice of 
Jenkins, “so long as you don’t ask 
me to go on that bub-bub-blessed 
stage.” 

The duet was converted into a trio 
by a rude boy in the gallery. 

“* Come on, old cock,” shouted that 
youth, with great heartiness, “we 
won't eat yer!” 

There was a roar of laughter from 
the audience, and before it had sub- 
sided the Terror of Texas, propelled 
by the strong hand of the stage- 
manager, shot into view, wriggled, 
and doubled back into the shelter of 
the side-scenes. A moment later he 
reappeared again, and, turning round, 
began a sort of swaying dance. In 
reality he was trying to dodge back 
past the extended arms of the stage- 
manage:, but the audience, seeing 
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only half the performance, took it for 
part of the play and applauded en- 
thusiastically. . 

‘““Ongcore! Ongcore!”’ yelled the 
gallery, as with a brilliant feint from 
left to right the Terror eluded his 
tyrant and made a mad rush for the 
dressing-room. ; 

The stage-manager started after 
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preting this as an enquiry as to 
whether the Uncle was to come 
off the stage, shook his head vio- 
lently. 

The avuncular forefinger was 
directed at Dinah, and the avuncular 
eyebrows were elevated again. 

The stage-manager replied with 
another shake of his head. 


‘«* PLEASE GO OUT AS QUIETLY AS YOU CAN, IN ORDER THAT YOU MAY NOT UPSET ANY OF THE INVALIDS AND IMBECILES 


him, and then, bethinking himself of 
Uncle Joe and Dinah, turned back 
and began a series of frantic signals. 

Uncle Joe, unable to understand 
them, pointed his forefinger first at 
himself and then at the wings, and 
raised his eyebrows. 

The stage-manager, rightly inter- 


“Gag, man, gag!” he said, in a 


‘penetrating whisper. 


The curate gave a start, glanced 
anxiously at Dinah, and sidled to- 
wards the wings. 

“What did you say?” he whis- 
pered, hoarsely. ° 

“Gag, man, gag!” repeated the 
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stage-manager, stabbing a finger in 
the direction of Dinah. “It'll give 
me time to hunt out that confounded 
ass.” 

The curate looked from the stage- 
manager to Dinah and back again 
irresolutely. 

“What must I gag her for?” he 
enquired, with an air of intense per- 
plexity. ‘‘ Besides,” he added, “I 
can’t. I haven’t got even a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

““T say, Titcomb,” said the voice of 
Prigley, before the stage-manager 
could reply, “if Miss Withers don’t 
get a nip of whisky she’ll hop the 
twig. She’s fainting most frightfully 
in the ladies’ dressing-room.”’ 

With. a gesture of despair the stage- 
manager strode out past Uncle Joe, 
and took up his stand in the centre of 
the stage, where the lubly Dinah was 
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giving a capital representation of a 
Boneless Wonder trying to maintain 
an upright position. 

““Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,” he said, bitterly, “I regret to 
inform you that the performance 
cannot go on. The gentlemen’s 
dressing-room is full of gibbering 
idiots, and the ladies’ dressing- 
room is full of er—of fainting 
females. Your money,” he _ con- 
tinued, motioning with his hand 
for the curtain to be _ lowered, 
‘‘ will be returned to you at the door. 
Please go out as quietly as you can, 
in order that you may not upset any 
of the invalids and imbeciles. Thanks 
awfully for coming.”’ 

He stepped back a couple of paces 
and the curtain, descending, fell for 
the first and last time on “The 
Terror of Texas.” 
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There ts a child- 


like simplicity, credulity, an optimistic determination to force things to a happy con- 
clusion which completely overrides the claims of reason and logic. In great contrast 
1s the eleventh century legend of the sinister Count Arnold, which follows. 

About Miss Lecomte’s beautiful illustrations we need say nothing, for our readers 
are already familiar with her very characteristic work, 


I. 
lS — ae | EVEN leagues 
“GRRE « from the old 
aX town founded 


by the Cartha- 


ginian Gene- 
ral, Hamilcar 
Barca, and 


named by him 
Barcelo, where 
now stands the modern and extremely 
cosmopolitan city of Barcelona, there 
rises from the undulating plains of 
Catalonia a mountain—weird, won- 
derful, and majestic. Its base is 
washed by the waters of the river 
Llobregat, known in the time of the 
Romans as the river Rubricatus ; its 
highest peak seems lost in the blue 
vault of heaven. 

This is Montserrat, or ‘“‘Sawn 
Mountain.” As ancient as History, 
the Sanctuary of Religion and the 
Home of Romance. 

Like a queen upon her throne, for 
untold ages it has stood alone—grand 
and fantastic—isolated from all the 
neighbouring mountains by miles and 
miles of fertile plain land. 

For countless ages the Black Virgin 
of Montserrat has been worshipped 


throughout Spain, and in 1881 was 
declared by Pope Leo XIII. the 
Patron Saint of Catalonia. 

As far back as eleven hundred 
years ago, pilgrims from all parts of 
the country wended their weary way 
up the steep, jagged, almost in- 
accessible mountain passes, through 
dense forests and along the edges of 
fearful precipices, up, and ever up, till 
at last, footsore and worn, they 
reached the little shrine hidden 
amongst the rocks, and prostrated 
themselves before the Image of the 
Holy Mother. 

Even at that time there stood on 
this mountain a small monastery 
of Benedictine monks, founded by 
St. Benedict in the sixth century. 

It was the custom for the monks 
who had given the greatest proofs of 
godly strength and virtue to obtain 
permission of their abbot to go out 
into the woods and there fight the 
Evil One alone. They then left the 
monastery, and dwelt in caves con- 
cealed among the rocks on the moun- 
tain sides, subsisting on herbs and 
wild fruits and an occasional gift of 
bread brought them by the pilgrims 
on their way to the Holy Shrine. 
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TOOD ON THE BRINK OF A FEARFUL CHASM 
THE AIR SEEMED FULL OF INVISIBLE 
SPIRITS AND WAILING VOICES,”’ 
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Amongst them, a monk, named 
Joan Gari, had ever given special 
proofs of infallible virtue and courage, 
and in the year of our Lord 888 
obtained the Abbot’s permission to be 
put to the test of fighting the Wicked 
One alone. 

Accordingly ‘he left the monastery, 
and taking up his abode in a dark 
cave far from any human being, 
there lived the life of a hermit, and 
waited, ready to battle with and re- 
sist the Tempter in whatever form he 
might appear. 

At that time Count Wilfrid the 
“‘ Hairy ”’ reigned in Barcelona 

Suddenly a terrible affliction befel 
the noble House, for the Count’s 
beautiful daughter, Riquilda, became 
. possessed with a devil which neither 
charms, nor prayers, nor masses could 
drive out. 

One day the devil said that only 
the hermit Gari, who dwelt in acave on 
Montserrat, had power to conquer him. 

So Count Wilfrid and his stricken 
daughter started on a pilgrimage to 
the wonderful mountain in search of 
the hermit. 

They found the cave and made 
their petition. 

At first the good monk was loth 
to undertake the task, but Count 
Wilfrid begged so earnestly and pro- 
mised such great gifts to the monas- 
tery and the Holy Virgin’s Shrine, 
that at last he consented to use his 
skill against the devil. 

So the Count returned to his castle 
in Barcelona, and left his daughter in 
the monk’s care. 

Now Riquilda was very beautiful, 
and soon Gari loved her passionately. 

Instead of flying to the Holy 
Mother for help and advice, he went 
to an aged man who dwelt in a small 
hut in the forest, and told his tale. 

Alas! when the old man advised 
him to return and continue the task 
which he had undertaken, he did not 
recognise in him the Tempter. 
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So Gari went back, and each day 
found him more passionately in love 


with the maiden. 


Then he fell. 

Horror of his sin overtook him, and 
once again he went to his false friend 
for counsel. 

This time the old man advised him 
to kill Riquilda, lest her father should 
return and discover his crime. 

Again Gari hearkened to the Evil 
One’s advice. 

Then new horror and new remorse 
of his further sin overtook the monk, 
and with his hands still red with the 
blood of his victim, he returned for 
the third time to his wicked coun- 
sellor. | 

What the Tempter said threw the 
unhappy Gari into such a paroxysm 
of despair that he resolved upon com- 
mitting suicide. He had forgotten 
his God, his soul was black with sin, 
and his hands red with blood. 

Joan Gari stood on the edge of a 
fearful chasm, ready to plunge into 
the dark, rocky abyss below. Thunder 
rumbled ominously about his head, 
and the air seemed full of invisible 
spirits and wailing voices. | 

The monk looked down into the 
chasm, but rolling masses of cloud 
filled it, and hid its depth from view. 
A terrible despair possessed him, for 
one moment he balanced himself on 
the brink of the abyss. 

Unconsciously he raised his eyes to 
the Virgin’s Cave, and then, suddenly, 
as in a flash, he remembered what he 
ought never to have forgotten—he 
remembered to pray to the Virgin. 

And then, through the banks of 
mist he beheld Holy Mary looking 
at him as Jesus looked at Saint 
Peter. 

An invisible hand drew him back 
from the edge of the precipice, and the 
next moment, with flying feet the 
monk reached the Shrine and threw 
himself before the Holy Image. 

How long he remained there he 
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never knew; but when he at length 
rose from his knees he had formed 
the resolve to go to Rome and crave 
pardon and full indulgence from the 
Pope. 


II. 

Gari went to the Eternal City, was 
absolved, and accepted the penance 
which the Holy Father imposed upon 
him—that, like Nebuchadnezzar, he 
should eat and live as the beasts of 
the field. 

Then Gari returned to Montserrat, 
and on the very spot where he had 
committed the crime, commenced his 
explation of it, daily watering with 
bitter tears the ground beneath which 
lay the body of the beautiful Riquilda. 

For six years, the miserable monk 
crawled on his hands and knees; 
living on herbs and wild berries ; his 
only shelter a dark cave. Not once 
did he raise his eyes to Heaven, for 
he had lowered himself to the level 
of the béasts and was not worthy. 

One day, in the year 894, Count 
Wilfrid and a party of nobles went 
from Barcelona on a hunting expe- 
dition to Montserrat. 

On coming to the ravine of Vall- 
mall the hounds became strangely 
excited, and the huntsmen urged 
them on with cries which echoed 
again and again over the mountain 
side. Over slippery rock and huge 
boulder, through thicket and bush, 
with their noses to the ground they 
tore, the huntsmen dashing after them. 

Suddenly, on scaling some huge 
rocks, they all came to a standstill. 
Before them stood an extraordinary, 
hairy monster of huge dimensions— 
half-man, half-beast. 

Instinctively the party paused and 
called the dogs in. 

What sort of animal this was they 
could not imagine; but it crouched 
before them on all fours with a 
strangely timid air. , 
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The huntsmen decided to await the 
Count’s arrival before tackling it. 

Soon Wilfrid came upon the scene, 
and was no less astonished than his 
followers at so strange an apparition. 

“Do it no injury,” he said, “ but 
draw near and attempt to secure it.”’ 

The Count’s words brought a chill 
perspiration to the brows of the 
huntsmen. Dared they venture near 
it? But the creature looked so for- 
lorn that soon a feeling of compassion 
took the place of fear. 

They went up to it, and, to their 
surprise, the monster allowed itself 
to be tied up without any show of 
resistance. 

Poor Gari! He recognised Ri- 
quilda’s father, and understood the 
further penalty he was to pay for his 
sins. 

They fastened a strong cord round 
the monster’s neck, and led it down 
to Barcelona, and there gave it a 
place in the Count’s stables, where it 
lived an apparently peaceful, con- 
tented life for nearly a year. The 
grooms treated it kindly, but neither 
they, nor the Count, nor anyone else, 
could ever make up their minds as 
to what species of animal it belonged. 

One day there was great rejoicing at 
the Castle, and throughout the city, 
for a little son was born to the Count. 

A splendid banquet was given in 
honour of the occasion to which 
noblemen from all parts of the country 
were bidden. 

When the feast was nearly over, 
Count Wilfrid determined to show 
his guests the unknown animal which 
had been captured on Montserrat 
during his last hunting expedition, 
and commanded that it should be 
brought before him. 

All eyes were turned towards the 
lofty entrance of the great banqueting 
hall as two servants entered, leading 
by a brass chain an extraordinary 
creature. 
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Slowly, almost timidly, it advanced 
on all fours. Through the tangled 
mass of hair that covered its head 
and face, the monster’s eyes looked 
pleadingly at the Count. 

The guests stared at it in astonish- 
ment. What could it be? Wasita 
man, or was it a beast ? 

Just then something wonderful 
happened—something that turned all 
eyes to the infant boy who lay in his 
nurse’s arms, and who was the cause 
of so much rejoicing. 

Could they believe their ears, or 
were they dreaming ? The babe was 
speaking ! 

** Arise,” it said, in clear and dis- 
tinct tones that rang throughout the 
chamber. “Arise, Joan Gari, for 
God hath forgiven thy sins.”” And 
then it spoke. no more. 

A dead silence reigned in the great 
hall, scarcely did the company dare 
breathe—but sat, stupefied. 

Then Joan Gari arose and stood 
upright, and the unknown beast before 
them became a man. 

In trembling accents, and with the 
tears streaming from his eyes he told 
his tale, confessing himself before the 
noble company a vile sinner and a 
murderer, and then, throwing him- 
self at the Count’s feet, implored his 
pardon in the name of Heaven and of 
his new-born son. 

The strange story and extraordinary 
penance and suffering of the erst- 
while monk touched Count Wilfrid’s 
heart so that he forgave him freely, 
saying : 

“Gari, the Count doth pardon 
thee, but thou shalt conduct him to 
the spot where lies the body of his 
beloved daughter Riquilda.” 


IIT. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in 
early summer. The mountain was 
garbed in Nature’s loveliest gown; 
everywhere wild flowers bloomed, and 
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dense tangles of small oak, and shrub 
and undergrowth. 

Beneath the shelter of an over- 
hanging rock two men were digging a 
hole in the ground. 

There was a breathless stillness in 
the air—that strange stillness that 
speaks of approaching sunset—broken 
only by the thud, thud, of the diggers’ 
Spades. 

The sun sank with majestic slow- 
ness behind the western ridge of 
Montserrat, leaving behind it a crown 
of flaming golden rays, which, in turn 
faded and melted till the sky became 
a glow of purple and gold. 

The fading glory was reflected on 
the face of the two men deep in their 
labour ; it quivered on leaf and shrub, 
and touched the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, visible in the far dis- 
tance. 

Just then Count Wilfrid’s spade 
struck something hard. 

Gari trembled. 

‘They are stones,” he said, “ the 
stones beneath which lies my 
victim.” 

And then both men redoubled their 
efforts, till at last all the earth was 
removed, leaving a coffin composed of 
rough stones revealed to their view. 

Who can know the feelings of the 
outraged father and of the murderer 
as they quickly removed the stones 
and branches with which the body of 
the fair Riquilda was covered ! 

She lay with her hands folded upon 
her breast and a smile on her lips. 

“My daughter! My daughter!” 
cried the unhappy father, while Joan 
drew aside and stood alone, trembling 
from head to foot. He felt that he 
dared not look upon the father’s 
grief or the altered features of his 
victim. 

But what miracle was this ? 

At the sound of the Count’s voice, 
Riquilda opened her eyes, and, rising, 
threw herself into her father’s arms. 
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THREW HERSELF INTO HER FATHER’S ARMS.’ 
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Then she remembered all that had 
happened. 

‘* My father,” she cried, when she 
had told him all, “‘ pardon him for 
the sake. of the Virgin to whom, in 
my hour of need, I cried for help. 
For the sake of the Virgin who re- 
ceived me into Her arms when I was 
strangled, and in whose arms I[ have 
slept so peacefully until this hour, 
forgive and forget, O my father, what 
She and Her Blessed Son have for- 
given and forgotten.” 

Tears choked the maiden’s voice. 
‘He was not to blame; it was a 
moment of madness,”’ she said, look- 
ing at the haggard, ashen face of the 
monk with pitying eyes. 

Gari drew near, and kissed the hem 
of her white gown, unable to utter a 
word. 

Count Wilfrid looked from one to 
the other, and then in a voice stran- 
gled with emotion, replied : 

“Thy petition is granted. What 
more dost thou ask, my daughter ? ” 

“TI owe my life to the Virgin 
Mary,” Riquilda replied; “’tis but 
right that I should dedicate it to Her. 
Therefore, dear father, permit me to 
spend the rest of my days here in the 
service of Her Holy Shrine—near 
the spot whereon I was strangled, 


buried, saved, and awakened after 


seven years.” 

With an effort the Count crushed 
his paternal feelings, and embracing 
his daughter, replied : : 

“Let it be as thou sayest, Riquilda. 
Thou hast asked in the name of the 
Holy Virgin Mary, and I cannot deny 
thee to Her to Whom thou owest 
everything. Therefore, O my daugh- 
ter, so shall it be. This day year 
shalt thou, with twenty of thy hand- 
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maidens, enter the convent which [I 
will build on this spot, and which shall 
be completed within twelve months.” 
And then, as if divining his daughter’s 
wish, he turned to Gari, saying : 

“As my daughter hath forgiven 
thee, so do I, in the name of the 
Holy Virgin, forgive thee; and if 
there be aught that thou wouldst ask 
of me, it shall be granted.” 

But Gari thanked the Count, saying 
that though he and his daughter and 
the Good Virgin had forgiven him, 
yet could he not forgive himself, and 
would spend the rest of his days in 
prayer and penance in the solitude of 
his lonely cave, that he might become 
worthy of so much mercy. 

So the Count and his long-lost 
daughter bade him adieu, and, turning 
their faces towards Barcelona, began 
their descent of the mountain. 

Slowly the purple and gold of the 
heavens, and the rosy mist which 
followed it, and filled the deep ravine, 
faded and sank till nothing was left 
but the fathomless abyss of the 
quickly deepening twilight. 

And Gari wended his way sadly 
and wearily towards the Holy Shrine. 
He threw himself before the Blessed’ 
Image, and as he prayed a great peace 
stole over him, for he thought the 
Virgin smiled upon him. Then with 
new courage and new hope, he turned 
his. footsteps in the direction of his 
cave, prepared to fulfil his vow of 
fasting and solitude. 

Some months later a little band of 
pilgrims found him there lying dead, 
a ray of sunshine quivering on the 
little wooden crucifix clasped in the 
thin hands; an expression of in- 
effable peace on the emaciated 
face. 
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| WEAR a badge 

1 of purple, 
white, and 
green ; I chalk 
pavements; I 


ride through 
the crowded 
City > OR: 3 


wagonette 
blazoned with “ Votes for Women,”’ 
“Taxation Without Representation 
is Tyranny,” and similar mottoes ; I 
go to by-elections and help to drive 
the Liberal agents crazy; I bump 
along in a tumbril, like a Revolu- 
tionary citoyenne, to hold street- 
corner meetings upon ‘“ Votes for 
Women,” and I stand at polling 
booths on election days opposite 
furious Liberal touts and call ‘“*‘ Keep 
the Liberal out ! ” as the electors pass. 

From this you will gather that I 
am one of those dreadful creatures 
who “want the vote and mean to 
get it ’—a Suffragette ! 

The first time I worked in. an 
official capacity for the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, I did so 
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in fear and trembling of any publicity 
and of being actually and personally 
alluded to as a Suffragette ; but when 
a stranger suddenly turned to me and 
demanded point-blank, “ Are you a 
Suffragette ?”’ instead of the em- 
barrassment I had expected in myself, 
I felt a tingling from head to foot, 
and all my soul went into the proud 
answer— Yes!” | 

My connection with the Union 
came about very suddenly and ra- 
pidly. 

I had heard two speakers in the 
country, and was deeply sympathetic. 
When I came to London, a friend in- 
duced me to join in the Hyde Park 
procession. This seemed a quiet and 
harmless way of showing sympathy, 
though I felt quite a notorious public 
character after boldly wearing the 
colours and marching through the 
City, and [ was not at all prepared to 
do anything more daring. 

The following week I attended the 
Caxton Hall meeting, when thirteen 
Suffragettes took a petition to the 
House of Commons—that unsuccess- 
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ful expedition which so roused the 
indignation of the women that they 
organised the beautiful, big, traffic- 
stopping demonstration in Parlia- 
ment Square that evening. 

A number of women volunteered to 
undertake dangerous missions, such 
as trying to hold meetings or forcing 
their way through the gates of the 
House—which attempts would in- 
evitably result in imprisonment. 

The others simply had to go to 
show numbers. I “showed” myself 
from half-past seven till nine. 

During that time I saw two of our 
brave women arrested for attempting 
to make speeches, and I walked 
among the crowd of people asking 
myself why I, who was young, strong, 
and wanted the 
vote, had not 
the pluck to do 
what these wo- 
men were doing. 

“My par- 
ents!’ I told “FF 
myself, and 
next ‘“‘My 
work!” and 
then ‘ What 
would people = : 
think ?”? “I could never stand the 
ordeal,’’ and I made a host of other 
excuses. Excuses are so very easy 
to find when one dags not want to 
do-a thing. 

Suddenly all my objections seemed 
to shrivel to something so insignificant 
that it was hard to recall them, and 
believe that I had seriously advanced 
them as able-bodied excuses. 

The one thought which remained 
was, ‘‘ What are a few little months 
out of one’s whole long life to give to 
a great cause ?” 

I went back to the Hall and 
volunteered. It was arranged that I 
should try to force my way through 
the guard with sufficient persistence 
to cause arrest. It is such a simple 
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thing, this being arrested. I believe 
the majority of people really think we 
rave and scream and kick, but I 
assure them it is not at all necessary, 
so we don’t doit. Itis quite a tame 
and uninteresting exhibition from an 
outsider’s point of view. 

Two men escorts were to take me as 
far as the House in order to make it 
easier to get near without suspicion. 
Some time was taken before they 
alrived, and by fhe time we started 
it was after half-past nine. We found 
the crowd had almost melted away, 
and a guard of policemen three rows 
deep surrounded the House—with 
nothing to do. We were really too 
late, and my escorts advised me _ not 
to make the attempt that night as 
the police would 
simply bandy 
words and make 
arrest very dif- 
ficult. It was 
verydisappoint- 


re ing, but as there 


Serer _ was to be an- 
sale al Gai other militant 
demonstration 
on the follow- 
ing Thursday, 
and volunteers for “prison duty” 
were urgently needed, I still had a 
chance to do something. I returned 
to the Hall and enrolled my name for 
the next action. 

That Thursday Demonstration was 
never made, as it was the date of the 
sports of our very good friends, the 
police, so there is a vacant seat in 
the House of Ladies sitting in Hollo- 
way, waiting till its would-be occupier 
has another chance of “ fighting ”’ 
for it. | 

I received a letter from the Union 
saying that my services were not 
needed on the Thursday, but would I 
go to Pembrokeshire and help in the 
by-election ? 


““Of course I decided 


not,” 
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immediately. ‘‘ What could I do if 
I went ? I can’t make speeches, and 
have not even the pluck to chalk 
pavements.” 

Besides, it is all very well to hold 
opinions, but it is a very different 
thing to argue about them, with the 
reputation of the Union, that of never 
being beaten in an argument, to 
uphold. . 

But then, they had asked me to go. 
They don’t know how useless I am. 
I will go, just to prove to the Union 
and to myself that I’m no good at 
by-elections ! 

A week later, in Pembrokeshire, 
not only was I chalking pavements 
unblushingly with dozens of on- 
lookers, but was addressing audiences 
from a platform ! 
Shades of my 
grandmothers ! 

Only with short 
speeches, it Is 
true, but still, 
they were 
speeches, and I 
could face thef 
crowds without ii 
a tremor. “ Right fit 
is might,” and no 
one feels that 
sooner than does a new Suffragette. 

But now I must make a confession 
about my first speech. 

The second day I was in Wales I 
went with Mrs. Pankhurst, who was 
speaking that evening in a large 
fishing town. Imagine my horror on 
being told ten minutes before the 
meeting that I was to take the chair 
for her. ‘‘I can’t,” I gasped, “I’ve 
never opened my mouth in public, and 
there are hundreds of people here.” 
“ Try,” said Mrs. Pankhurst quictly, 
smiling at me with her blue eyes. 

I did; that is, I said something for 
three or four minutes, and then my 
knees shook so that I dropped into 
my chair, and Mrs. Pankhurst sailed 
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into her speech so quickly that no one 
noticed the mortified and miserable 
little chairman. +=: 

Despite its opening, the. meeting 
was a huge success, and hundreds of 
the audience escorted us with cheering 
to the station. Mrs. Pankhurst had 
mentioned in her speech that she was 
a Lancashire woman, and on the 
railway platform the crowd broke 
out into song, singing with great 
enthusiasm, “‘She’s my lassie from 
Lancashire.” Their voices followed 
us out of the station above the noise 
of the whistle and the engines. 

I was next sent to a single-handed 
worker in another district to help with 
working up meetings. 

It is bewildering to a layman to be 
suddenly thrown 
into active poli- 
tics among 
“agents” and 
“hecklers,” and 
other strarige 
things, but it is 
astonishing how 
soon one learns 
to play the game 
and to grasp 
situations. 

Of course, the 
were all furious with 
us, and could} hardly be civil 
sometimes,- and the Conservatives 
were mostly unpleasantly obse- 
quious. Once, however, we met a 
very liberal Libera] agent. He passed 
two of us on the road waiting for our 
conveyance after a meeting, and in- 
sisted upon taking us to our com- 
mittee-rooms in his motor, laughingly 
saying that we were the “lion and 
the lamb lying down together.” Of 
course, he tried to show us the error 
of our ways. All the Liberals do 
that! The Conservatives, at by- 
elections, don’t bother—yet ! 

Next day I cycled to some docks 
and chalked up a dinner-hour meeting 
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there, outside the Government offices, 
and, moreover, did it with Govern- 
ment chalk begged from the barracks. 

My first really exciting experience 
was at a large seaside town. Two of 
us had been all the afternoon chalking 
upon the pavements a meeting which 
Mrs. Pankhurst was to hold in the 
evening. This afforded amusement 
to vast numbers of holiday-makers, 
and I was very much tempted to 
adorn my paving-stone advertise- 
ments with lively sketches of Cabinet 
Ministers and leading Suffragettes 
drawn in purple, white and green, but 
one must repress such frivolous de- 
sires when doing serious work. 

At seven o'clock my companion 
and .I were seated in a hired trap, 
placed upon the chosen pitch, await- 
ing the arrival of Mrs. Pankhurst. A 
large crowd had already gathered. 
As she did not come, Miss de- 
cided to go to the station for her, 
and I was left alone surrounded by 
hundreds of people, and feeling a very 
“wee sma’ lassie.”’ 

Some men standing near suggested 
a much better spot for a meeting, 
some hundred yards down the road 
and up a steep, short incline, and no 
sooner had I spoken the word when a 
dozen pairs of hands seized the shafts, 
and away I went down the hill, 
gripping the sides of the trap wildly, 
and the crowd followed cheering and 
laughing, 

While waiting .on this new pitch 
many of the young Territorials 
crowded round the cart, though the 
owner of the vehicle did not allow 
them too near. Some were a little 
the worse for drink, and began to 
address rather familiar remarks to 
me, when the owner said to them, 
‘Come now, boys, drop it, and sing 
the lady a Welsh song.” 

They did sing, and most beautifully, 
in perfect time and tune, as Welsh- 
men do. They sang two songs, and 
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still Mrs. .Pankhurst did not come. 
The ever-increasing crowd was grow- 
ing a little impatient, and I thought 
I'd better give them some explana- 
tion. Before I knew it, I was in the 
middle of quite a respectable little 
speech, the first since I had made 
such a fiasco at the fishing town. 

I went merrily on until Mrs. Pank- 
hurst arrived, and have never since 
then been nervous in an address. 

I never heard our leader make a 
finer speech ‘than she did that night. 
The enthusiastic crowd pulled us all 
the way to the hotel, and we sold out 
all the literature. 

It is strange what a lot of personal 
feeling the Welshman allows to enter 
into his politics. 

At one village, the Liberal agent 
was so angry when our audience 
appeared to be sympathetic that he 
stood on a chair and shouted to them 
that we were barmaids, come down 
to work against the Licensing Bull. 
“A couple of low barmaids!”’ he 
shouted, and his satellites took up the 
cry. This amused the crowd, rather 
than incited them to anger, as he had 
hoped. We closed the meeting, and 
going to our waggonette motor, found 
him with other men trying to punc- 
ture our tyres. But the laugh was 
ours that time—the tyres were solid ! 

The same party feeling was found 
among some of the women. One 
deaf old wife, most picturesque in her 
red and black-checked shaw] and flat 
black hat over a spotless frilled cap, 
would not allow me to chalk our 
meeting upon a door belonging to 
her—the door of an old disused barn, 
until she was assured that our work 
was not injuring the party to which 
she belonged. 

The Welsh people, on the whole, 
were very kind to us, and were almost 
of one mind that women should have 
the vote, but they work for party 
first and principle after—Welshmen 
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themselves told us that if you dressed 
a stick and called it a Liberal the 
Welsh would vote for it. 

One of my pleasantest recollections 
of Pembroke is that of an old man 
known in his village as Dad Smith. 

Seeing one of us during the meeting 
with some wildflowers in her lap, he 
thought, to use his own words, “she 
should have summat better’n that,” 
so he walked away to his own little 
garden and picked a fragrant nosegay 
of old-fashioned flowers which he 
presented to her after the meeting. 
Next day he tramped in two miles 
to our committee rooms to bring a 
bunch for each of the others. It was 
most touching to hear 
him explain that he was 
afraid we might have 
been left in the cold. 
I pinned one of our 
badges on his coat and 
the dear old fellow went 
away delighted. 
~ On the last day of 
the election he sent two 
packages of the most 
splendid prize goose- 
berries “‘for them dear 
ladies.”’ 

The amateur humorous poet owes 
us a large debt of gratitude. How 
often we fill in an awkward gap in 
his verse nowadays, and even supply 
material for a whole “poem” at 
times ! 

We met him on several occasions 
in Wales, but only one attempt, a 
Limerick, comes to mind at present. 
It was in a local paper: 

“There was a sweet Suffragette, 

The prettiest girl I e’er met ; 

But she talked at a rate 
That just muddled my pate, 

And I left the sweet pet in a pet.” 

I have an amusing, if rather sad 
reminder of an incident which occurred 
in one village. I encountered here a 
broken-down gentleman, evidently a 
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man of brains as well as education. 
He was a well-known character in the 
district on account of his constant 
insobriety. I had spoken with him 
in the morning, when he had been as 
sober as he was ever wont to be, and 
had been struck with the cleverness 
of some of his remarks. 

During our meeting in the evening, I 
saw him riding down the hill with his 
reins dangling from one hand, which 
held a bunch of faded flowers and 
weeds. With the other he was pluck- 
ing leaves from the hedges and stuffing 
them in with the flowers. At the 
end of the speech he rode up to me 
and handed me the sorry-looking 
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bouquet round which was wrapped an 
envelope, saying gravely and in a 
most unsteady voice, “* Miss Bd 
honour you, I honour you. Please 
accept this token of my regard.” 
Then, to our great relief, he rode off 
through the laughing audience. 

Out of curiosity I kept the en- 
velope, and opening it later, found 
some really clever verses, with Suffra- 
gettes, German Emperors, Haldane’s 
Army, and Old Age, Pensions march- 
ing through them in wonderful con- 
fusion, and with a first-rate drawing 
of a lively little devil in one line, in 
lieu of his Satanic Majesty’s name. 
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I was on duty at a polling-booth 
in Pembrokeshire from eight in the 
morning until eight at night, with 
short breaks for meals. The other 
“touters ” were most friendly to us, 
even the opposition, one of whom 
showed me the photographs of all his 
wonderful sons and daughters, and 
when I asked if the latter were going 
to be Suffragettes, he ejaculated: 
“God forbid !” 

‘* Not even if the Government were 
to change ?” Iasked. 

““That’s another matter,” he 
laughed. Oh, this party feeling ! 

There is plenty of hard work and 
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disappointment. Yes, and plenty of 
unpleasantness, too, in this work of 
ours, but such things sink into insig- 
nificance when we realize the enor- 
mous strides the movementis making. 
Then, there are always the people like 
old Dad Smith, and women like those 
of Haggerston, who wring your hand 
hard and say “ Thank you!” often 
with tears running down their cheeks. 

These things more than make up 
for the unpleasantnesses. 

If you would know how good your 
fellow-beings really are, become a 
Suffragette and see. 

= A. H. W. 


UNREST 


By WINNIFRED LYNCH 


Uneasy spirit, wandering through the night, 

Thy low voice breaking in upon the wind 

And bidding fancy waken old dead dreams 

And calling saddest thoughts to heart and mind ; 
t hear thee when the summer sun sinks low, 
And twilight spreads her vell upon the land, ; 
And pallid flowers ope their scented buds — 
iThear thy voice—but cannot understand. 


In happy hours thy voice is low and sweet, 


But sadder far than music dimly heard : 


Now likean angel whispering to me— 
Now like a wond’rous plaintive theoated bird ; 


So full of painand endless sweet regret, 


As though my life its promise cast aside, 


And dreaming idly the long hours away, 


Unheeding watched life’s blossoms as they died 


SEPTIMUS 


By WILLIAM J, LOCKE 
Illustvated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Synopsis: Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tives of living quietly at Nunsmere with her 
mother, Mrs. Oldrieve. A friend refers to Nunsmere as being ‘a spot where faded lives ave 
laid away tn lavender.” The young widow declares that hers ts not a “' faded life,’ and that 
she doesn’t mean to be laid away in lavender. She decides to bveak away and go out into the 
world and see what it contains for her. She visits her sister Emmy, an actress, in London; 
afterwards she travels on the Continent for several months. At Monte Carlo she meets the inventor, 
Septimus Diz, and Clem Sypher, the promotor of the patent mixture, ‘‘ Sypher's Cure,” or “' The 
Friend of Humanity.” Septimus ts very all in Paris, and Zora Middlemist decides to per- 
suade him to come home with her to Nunsmere, and Mrs. Oldrteve. Also Clem Sypher proposes 
- to visit Nunsmere, and even to buy a house theve. Zora returns to her home, and shortly after, the 
two men appear on the scene at Nunsmeve. It occurs to Mrs. Oldrieve and to Zora that a match 
between Septimus and Emmy would be a desirable thing. Emmy, however, ts in love with 
Mordaunt Prince, an actor. This man Prince forsakes Emmy, goes off to Naples, and marries 
someone else. Emmy, wild with grief, staris off to London in the dead of night. Septimus meets 
her accidentally in the road, and being in her confidence, he realises her state of mind and 
tnsists upon accompanying her to London—since he cannot prevent her going There it occurs- 
to Septimus that a good way out of difficulties—as far as Mrs. Grundy ts concerned—would be for him to 


marry Emmy; which he does. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Se Ec |OT for a moment 

Y did it occur to 
Septimus 
that he had 
done a quixotic 
thing in marry- 
ing Emmy, any 
more than to 
pat. himself 
on the back for a monstrously clever 
fellow when he had completed a new 
invention. At the door of the 
Registry Office he took off his hat, 
held out his hand and said good-bye. 

“But where are you ‘going? ” 
Emmy asked in dismay. 

Septimus didn’t know. He waved 
his hand vaguely over London, and 
said, ‘“* Anywhere.” 

Emmy began to cry. She had 
passed most of the morning in tears. 
She felt doubly guilty now that she 
had accepted the sacrifice of his life ; 
an awful sense of loneliness also 
overwhelmed her. 

“J didn’t know that you hated 
me like that,” she said. 

““Good heavens!” he cried in 
horror, ‘‘I don’t hate you. I only 
thought you had no further use for 
me.” 
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‘“* And I’m to be left alone in the 
street ?”’ 

“ [ll drive you anywhere you like,” 
said he. | 

‘‘ And then get rid of me as soon 
as possible? Oh! I know what you 
must be feeling.” — 

Septimus put his hand under her 
arm and led her away in great 
distress. 

“I thought you wouldn’t be able 
to bear the sight of me.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly ! ” said Emmy. 

Her adjuration was on a higher 
plane of sentiment than expression. 
It comforted Septimus. 

** What would you like me to do ? ” 

“Anything except leave me to 
myself—at any rate, for the present. 
Don’t you see, I’ve only you in the 
world to look to.” 

“God bless my soul!” said he. 
““T suppose that’s so. It’s very 
alarming. No one has ever looked to 
me in all my life. I’d wander bare- 
foot for you all over the earth. But 
couldn’t you find somebody else who’s 
more used to looking after people ? 
It’s for your own sake entirely,” he 
hastened to assure her. 

“IT know,” she said; ‘but, you 
see, it’s impossible for me to go to 
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any of my friends, especially after 
what has happened.” She held out 
her ungloved left hand. “ How could 
I explain ? ” 

“You must never explain,” he 
agreed, sagely. “It would undo 
everything. I suppose things are 
easy after all, when you've set your 
mind on them—or get some chap that 
knows everything to tell you how to 
do them—and there’s lots of fellows 
about that know everything—solici- 
tors and so forth. There’s the man 
who told me about a Registrar. See 
how easy it was. Where would you 


‘like to go?” 


** Anywhere out of England. ” She 
shuddered. ‘‘ Take me to Paris, first. 
We can go on from there anywhere 
we like.” 

“* Certainly,” said Septimus, and he 
hailed a hansom. 


Thus it fell out that the strangely- 
married pair kept together during the 
long months that followed. Emmy’s 
flat in London had been rented, fur- 
nished. The maid, Edith, had va- 
nished, after the manner of many of 
her kind, into ancillary space. The 
theatre and all it signified to Emmy 
became a past dream. Her inner 


_ world was tragical enough, poor 


child. Her outer world was Septi- 
mus. In Paris, as she shrank from 
meeting possible acquaintances, he 
found her a furnished appartement in 
the Boulevard Raspail, while he 
perched in a little hotel close by. The 
finding of the appartement was an 
illustration of his newly-invented, 
optimistic theory of getting things 
done. 

He came back to the hotel where 
he had provisionally lodged her, and 
informed her of his discovery. She 
naturally asked him how he had 
found it. 

‘* A soldier told me,” he said. 

‘* A soldier ? ” 
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“Yes; he had great, baggy, red 
trousers and a sash around his waist, 
and a short, blue jacket braided with 
red, and a fez with a tassel and a 
shaven head. -He saved me from 
being run over by a cab. 7 

Emmy shivered. “Oh, don’t talk 
of it in that calm way—suppose you 
had been killed.” 

‘* T suppose the Zouave would have 
buried me—he’s such a helpful crea- 
ture, youknow. He’s been in Algiers. 
He says | ought to go there. His 
name is Hégisippe Cruchot.”’ 

‘“ But what about the flat ? ” asked 
Emmy. | 

‘Oh, you see, I fell down in front 
of the cab and he dragged me away 
and brushed me down with a waiter’s 
napkin—there was a café within a 
yard or two. And then I asked him 
to have a drink and gave him a 
cigarette. He drank absinthe with- 
out water, and then I began to explain 
to him an idea for an invention which 
occurred to me to prevent people 
from being run over by cabs, and he 
was quite interested. Tl show 
you——” 

“You won’t,” said Emmy, with a 
laugh. She had her lighter moments. 
“ You'll do no such thing, not until 
you’ve told me about the flat.” 

‘* Oh, the flat,” said Septimus, in a 
disappointed tone, as if it were a 
secondary matter altogether. “I 
gave him another absinthe, and we 
became so friendly that I told him 
that I wanted a flat and didn’t in the 
least know how to set about finding 
one. It turned out that there was an 
appartement vacant in the house of 
which his mother was concterge. 
He took me along to see it and intro- 
duced me to Madame, his mother. 
He has also got an aunt who can 
cook.”’ 

“[ should like to have seen you 
talking to the Zouave,” said Emmy. 
““It would have made a pretty 
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picture—the two of you hob-nobbing 
over a little marble table.” 

“Tt was iron painted yellow,” said 
Septimus. “It wasn’t a very re- 
splendent café.” 

7 I wonder what he thought of 
you.” 

“Well, he introduced me to his 
mother,” replied Septimus, gravely, 
whereat Emmy broke into merry 
laughter, for. the first time for many 
days. 

“Pve taken the appartement for a 
month and the aunt who can cook,” 
he remarked. 

“What!” cried Emmy, who had 
not paid very serious regard to the 
narrative. “‘ Without knowing any- 
thing at all about it ?” 

She put on her hat and insisted on 


driving there incontinently, full of: 


misgivings. But she found a well- 
appointed house, a deep-bosomed, 
broad-beamed concierge, who looked 
as if she might be the mother of 
twenty helpful Zouaves, and an 
equally matronly and kindly-faced 
sister, a Madame Bolivard, the aunt 
aforesaid, who could cook. 

Thus, as the ravens fed Elijah, so 
did Zouaves and other casual fowl aid 
Septimus on his way. Madame Boli- 
vard, in particular, took them both 
under her ample wing, to the girl’s 
unspeakable comfort. <A brav’ femme, 
Madame bBolivard, who not only 
could cook, but could darn stockings 
and mend linen, which Emmy’s 
frivolous fingers had never learnt to 
accomplish. She could also prescribe 
miraculous ¢#sanes for trivial ailments, 
could tell the cards, and could con- 
verse volubly on any subject under 
heaven; the less she knew about it, 
the more she had to say, which is a 
great gift. It spared the girl many 
desolate and despairing hours. _ 

It was a lonely, monotonous life. 
Septimus she saw daily. Now and 
then, if Septimus were known to be 
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upstairs, Hégisippe Cruchot, coming 
to pay his filial respects to his mother 
and his mother’s Catalan wine (she 
was from Marseilles), and her matelofe 
of eels, luxuries which his halfpenny 
a day could not provide, would 
mount to enquire dutifully after his 


‘aunt, and, incidentally, after the belle 


dame du troisiéme. He was their only 
visitor from the outside world, and as 
he found a welcome and an ambrosial 
form of alcohol compounded of Scotch 
whisky and Maraschino (whose sub- 
tlety Emmy had learnt from an emi- 
nent London actor-manager at a far- 
away supper party), he came as often 
as his respectful ideas of propriety 
allowed. 

They were quaint gatherings, these, 
in the stiffly-furnished little salon. 
Emmy, fluffy-haired, sea-shell cheeked 
and softly raimented, lying indo- 
lently on the sofa amid a pile of 
cushions—she had sent Septimus out 
to La Samaritaine to buy some (in 
French furnished rooms they stuff 
the cushions with cement), and he had 
brought back a dozen in a cab, so 
that the whole room heaved and 
swelled with them; Septimus, with 
his mild blue eyes and upstanding 
hair, looking like the conventional 
picture of one who sees a ghost; 
Hégisippe Cruchot, the outrageous- 
ness of whose piratical kit contrasted 
with his suavity of manner, sitting 
with military precision on a straight- 
backed chair ; and Madame Bolivard 
standing in a far corner of the room, 
her bare arms crossed above her blue 
apron, and watching the scene with 
an air of kindly proprietorship. They 
spoke in French, for only one word 
of English had Hégisippe and his aunt 
between them, and that being “ How- 
dodogoddam,” was the exclusive pos- 
session of the former. Emmy gave 
utterance now and then to peculiar 
vocables which she had learnt at 
school, and which Hégisippe declared 
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to be the purest Parisian he had ever 
heard an Englishwoman use, while 
Septimus spoke very fair French 
indeed. Hégisippe would twirl his 
little brown moustache—he was all 
brown, skin and eyes and _ close- 


cropped hair and even the skull under . 


the hair—and tell of his military 
service and of the beautiful sunshine 
of Algiers; and, when his aunt was out 
of the room, of his Arcadian love 
affairs. She served in a wine-shop in 
the Rue des Frances-Bouchers. When 
was he going to get married? At 
Emmy’s question he laughed with a 
wave of his cigarette, and a clank of 
his bayonet against the leg of the 
chair. Onasouaday ? Time enough 
for that when he had made his for- 
tune. His mother then would doubt- 
less find him a suitable wife with a 
dowry. When his military service 
was Over he was going to be a waiter. 
When he volunteered this bit of 
information Emmy gave a cry of 
surprise. This dashing, swaggering 
desperado of a fellow, a waiter! 

“IT shall never understand this 
country !”’ she cried. 

“When one has good introduc- 
tions and knows how to comfort one- 
self, eone makes much’—and he 
rubbed his thumb and fingers to- 
gether, according to the national code 
of pantomime. 

And then his hosts would tell him 
about England and the fogs, wherein 
he was greatly interested ; or Septi- 
mus would tell him of inventions, the 
weak spot on which his shrewd in- 
telligence generally managed to strike, 
and then Septimus would run his 
fingers through his hair and say, 
“God bless my soul! I never thought 
of that,” and Emmy would laugh ;_ or 
else they talked politics. Hégisippe, 
being a Radical, fichéd himself abso- 
lutcly of the Pope and the priests. 
To be kind to one’s neighbours and act 
as a good citizen summed up his 


talk to you. 
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ethical code. He was as moral as any 
devout Catholic. 

“What about the girl in the 
Rue des Frances-Bouchers ?” asked 
Emmy. 

“ If I were a good Catholic, I would 
have two, for then I could get abso- 
lution,” he cried gaily, and laughed 
immoderately at his jest. 

The days of his visits were marked 
red in Emmy’s calendar. 

““Y wish I were a funny beggar, 
and had lots of conversation like our 
friend Cruchot, and could make you 
laugh,” said Septimus one day, when 
the tedium vite lay heavy on her. 

‘* If you had a sense of humour you 
wouldn’t be here,” she replied, with 
some bitterness. 

Septimus rubbed his thin’ hands 
together thoughtfully. 

‘I don’t know why you should 
say that,” said he, ‘‘I never heard a 
joke I didn’t see the point of. [’m 
rather good at it.” 

“If you don’t see the point of this 
joke, I can’t explain it, my dear. It 
has a point the size of a pyramid.” 

He nodded, and looked dreamily 
out of the window at the opposite 
houses. Sometimes her sharp sayings 
hurt him. But he understood all, in 
his dim way, and pardoned all. He 
never allowed her to see him wince. 
He stood so long silent that Emmy 
looked up anxiously at his face, 
dreading the effect of her words. His 
hand hung by his side—he was néar 
the sofa where she lay; she took it 
gently, in a revulsion of feeling, kissed 
it, and, as he turned, flung it from her. 

“Go, my dear, go. I’m not fit to 
Yes, go. You oughtn’t 
to be here; you ought to be in 
England in your comfortable home, 
with Wiggleswick and your books and 
inventions. You're too good for me, 
and I’m hateful. I know it, and it 
drives me mad.” 

He took her hand in his turn and 
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held it for a second or two in both of 
his and patted it kindly. 

“Tl go out and buy something,” 
he said. 

When he returned she was penitent 

and glad to see him; and although 
he brought her as a present a hat—a 
thing of purple feathers and green 
velvet and roses in which no self- 
respecting woman would be seen 
mummified a thousand years hence— 
she neither laughed at it nor up- 
braided him; but tried the horror 
on before the glass and smiled sweetly 
while the cold shivers ran down her 
back. : 
“I don’t want you to say funny 
things, Septimus,” she said, reverting 
to the starting-point of the scene, 
““so long as you bring me such pre- 
sents as this.” 

“It’s a nice hat,” he admitted, 
modestly. 
said that very few people could wear 
it.” 

“Tm so glad you think I’m an 
exceptional woman,” she said. ‘“‘ It’s 
the first compliment you have ever 
paid me.” 

She shed tears, though, over the 
feathers of the hat before she went 
to bed, good tears such as bring great 
comfort and cleanse the heart. She 
slept happier that night; and after- 
wards, whenever the devils entered 
her soul and the pains of hell got hold 
upon her, she recalled the tears, and 
they became the holy water of an 
exorcism. 

Septimus, unconscious of this land- 
mark in their curious wedded life, 
passed tranquil through muddled days 
in his room at the Hotel Godet. A 
gleam of sunlight on the glazed hat of 
an omnibus driver, the stick of the 
whip, and the horse’s ear, as he was 
coming home one day on the 7m- 
periale, put him on the track of a 
new sighting apparatus for a field 
gun which he had half-invented some 


“The woman in the shop . 
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years before. The working out of 
this, and the superintendence of the 
making of the model at some works 
near Vincennes, occupied much of his 
time and thought. Inmatters apper- — 
taining to his passion he had prac- 
tical notions of procedure ; he would 
be at a loss to know where to buy a 
tooth-brush, and be dependent on 
the ministrations of a postman or an 
old woman in a charcoal shop, but to 
the place where delicate instruments 
could be made he went straight, as 
instinctively and surely as a buffalo 
heads for water. Many of his books 
and papers had been sent him, from 
time to time by Wiggleswick, who 
began to dread the post; the labour 
of searching and packing and de- 
spatching becoming too severe a tax 
on the old villain’s leisure. These lay 
in promiscuous heaps about the floor 
of his bedroom, stepping-stones amid 
a river of minor objects, such as 
collars and bits of indiarubber, and 
the day before yesterday’s Pettt 
Journal. The femme de chambre and 


the dirty indeterminate man in a 


green baize apron, who went about 
raising casual dust with a great 
feather broom, at first stowed the 
litter away daily, with jackdaw in- 
genuity of concealment, until Septi- 
mus gave them five francs each to 
desist ; whereupon they desisted with 
alacrity, and the books became the 
stepping-stones aforesaid, stepping- 
stones to higher things. His only 
concern was the impossibility of 
repacking them when the time should 
come for him to leave the Hotel 
Godet; and sometimes the more 
academic speculation as to what Zora 
would say should some miracle of 
levitation transport her to the un- 
tidy chamber. He could see her 
radiant and commanding, dispelling 
chaos with the sweep of her parasol. 

There were few moments in the day 
when he did not crave her presence. 
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It had been warmth and sunshine 
and colour to him for so long that 
now the sun seemed to have dis- 
appeared from the sky leaving the 
- earth a chill monochrome. Life.was 
very difficult without her. She had 
even withdrawn from him the love 
‘“‘in a sort of way ” to which she had 
confessed. The goddess was angry at 
the slight cast on her by his secret 
marriage. And she was in California, 
a myriad of miles away. She could 
not have been more remote, had she 
been in Saturn. When Emmy asked 
him whether he did not long for 
Wiggleswick and the studious calm of 
Nunsmere, he said “No.” And he 
spoke truly; for wherein lay the 
advantage of one spot on the earth’s 
surface over another, if Zora were not 
the light thereof? But he kept his 
reason in his heart. They rarely 
spoke of Zora. 

Of the things that concerned Emmy 
herself so deeply, they never spoke at 
all. Of her hopes and fears for the 
future he knew nothing. Fer all that 
was said between them, Mordaunt 
Prince might have been the figure of 
a dream that had vanished into the 
impenetrable mists of dreamland. 
To the girl he was a ghastly memory 
which she strove to hide in the depths 
of her soul. Septimus saw that she 
suffered, and went many quaint and 
irrelevant ways to alleviate her misery. 
Sometimes they got on her nerves ; 
more often they made the good tears 
come. Once she was reading a tat- 
tered volume of George Eliot which 
she had picked up during a stroll on 
the quays, and calling him over to 
her side, pointed out a sentence: 
“Dogs are the best friends, they are 
always ready with their sympathy 
and they ask no questions.” 

‘“ That’s like you,” she said, “ but 
George Eliot had never met a man 
like you, poor thing, so she had to 


stick the real thing down to dogs.”’ 
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Septimus reddened. ‘* Dogs bark 
and keep one from sleeping,” he said. 
““My next-door neighbour at the 
Hotel Godet has one. An ugly man 
with a beard comes and takes them 
out in a motor-car. Do you know, 
I’m thinking of growing a beard. I 
wonder how I should look in it ? ” 

Emmy laughed and caught his 
sleeve. ‘Why won’t you even let 
me tell you what [ think of you 2?” 

“Wait till I’ve grown the beard, 
and then you can,” said Septimus. 

‘* That will be never,” she retorted, 
“for if you grow a beard, you'll look 
a horror, like.a Prehistoric Man—and 
I shan’t have anything to do with 
you. So I'll never be able to fell 

ou.” | 

** It would be better so,” said he._ 

They made many plans for settling 
down in some part of rural France or 
Switzerland—they had the map of 
Europe to choose from—but Septi- 
mus’s vagueness and a disinclination 
for further adventure on the part of 
Emmy kept them in Paris. The 
winter brightened into spring, and 
Paris, gay in Jilac and sunshine, held 
them in hercharm. These were days 
when they almost forgot, and became 
the light-hearted companions of the 
lame donkey on Nunsmere Common. 

A day on the Seine, for instance, in 
a steamboat, when the water was 
miraculously turned to sparkling wine 
and the great masses of buildings were 
bathed in amber and the domes of the 
Pantheon and the Invalides and the 
cartouches and bosses of the Pont 
Alexandre IIT. shone burnished gold. 
There was Auteuil with its little open- 
air restaurants, rustic trellis and 
creepers, and its friture of gudgeon 
and dusty salt and cutlery and great 
yards of bread which Emmy loved to 
break with Septimus like a Christmas 
cracker. Then afterwards there was 
the winding Seine again. Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island, in all its greenery 
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and St. Cloud with its terrace looking 
over the valley to Paris wrapped in 
an amethyst haze, with here and 
there a triumphant point of glory. 
' A day also in the woods of Bas 
Meudon, alone beneath the trees, 
when they talked like children, and 
laughed over the lJuncheon-basket 
which Madame Bolivard had stuffed 
full of electrifying edibles, when they 
lay on their backs and looked dreamily 
at the sky through the leaves and 
listened to the chirrup of insects 
awakening from winter and the strange 
cracklings and tiny voices of spring- 
tide and gave themselves up to the 
general vibration of life which accom- 
panies the working of the sap in the 
trees. | 

Days, too, in mid Paris, in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, among the 
nursery maids and working folk; at 
cafés on the remoter boulevards, 
where the kindly life of Paris still un- 
touched by touristdom passes up and 
down, and the spring gets into the 
step of youth and sparkles in a girl’s 
eyes; at the window even of the 
appartement in the Boulevard Raspail, 
when the air was startlingly clear and 
scented and brought the message of 
Spring from far lands, from the golden 
shores of the Mediterranean, from the 
windy mountain tops of Auvergne, 
from the broad, tender green fields of 
Central France, from every heart and 
tree and flower, from Paris itself 
quivering with life. At such times, 
they would not talk, both interpreting 
the message in their own ways, yet 
both drawn together into a common 
mood in which they vaguely felt that 
the earth was stilla Land of Romance, 
that the mystery of re-birth was re- 
peating itself according to unchanging 
and perpetual law ;.that, inconsider- 
able, forlorn human atoms though 
they were, the law would inevitably 
affect them too and cause newhopes, 
new desires, and new happiness to 
bud and flower in their hearts. 
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During these spring days there 
began to dawn on the girl’s soul a 
knowledge of the deeper meaning of 
things. When she first met Septimus 
and delightedly regarded him as a 
new toy, she was the fluffy, frivolous 
little animal of excellent breeding and 
half-education, so common in English 
country residential towns, with the 
little refinements somewhat coarsened, 
the little animalism somewhat de- 
veloped, the little brain somewhat 
sharpened by her career on the musical 
comedy stage. Now there were signs 
of change. A glimmering notion of 
the duty of sacrifice entered her head. 
She carried it out by appearing one 
day, when Septimus was taking her 
for a drive, in the monstrous night- 
mare of a hat. It is not given to 
breathing male to appreciate the effort 
it cost her. She said nothing, neither 
did he. She sat for two hours in the 
victoria, enduring the tortures of the 
uglified, watching him out of the tail 
of her eye, and waiting for a sign of 
recognition. At last she could endure 
it no longer. 

“* T put this thing on to please you,” 
she said. 

“* What thing ? ” 

“The hat you. gave me.’ 

“Oh! Is that it ?”? he murmured, 
in his absent way. “I’m so glad you 
like it.” 

He had never noticed it. 
scarcely recognised it. It had given 
him no pleasure. She had made of 
herself a sight for gods and men to no 
earthly purpose. All her sacrifice had 
been in vain. It was then that she 
really experienced the disciplinary 
irony of existence. She never wore 
the hat again; wherein she was 
blameless. 

The spring deepened into summer, 
and they stayed on in the Boulevard 
Raspail until they gave up making 
plans. Paris baked in the sun, and 
theatres perished, and riders dis- 
appeared from the Acacias, and Cook’s 
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brakes replaced the flashing carriages 
in the grand Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, and the great Anglo-Saxon 
language resounded from the Place 
de la Bastille to the Bon Marché. 
The cab horses drooped as if drugged 
by the vapour of the melting asphalt 
beneath their noses. Men and women 
sat by doorways, in front of little 
shops, on the benches in wide tho- 
roughfares. The Latin quarter blazed 
in silence and the gates of the great 
schools were shut. The merchants of 
lemonade wheeled their tin vessels 
through the streets and the bottles 
crowned with lemons looked pleasant 
to hot eyes. For the dust lay thick 
upon the leaves of trees and the lips 
of men and the air was heavy with the 
over-fulfilment of spring’s promise. 

Septimus was sitting with Hégisippe 
Cruchot outside the little café of the 
iron tables painted yellow where first 
they had consorted. 

“* Mon ami,” said he, “‘ you are one 
of the phenomena that make me 
believe in the bom Dieu. If you 
hadn’t dragged me from under the 
wheels of the cab, I should have been 
killed, and if I had been killed you 
wouldn’t have introduced me to your 
aunt who can cook, and what I should 
have done without your aunt, heaven 
only knows. I owe you much.” 

Bah, mon vieux,” said Hégisippe, 
““what are you talking about ? You 
owe me nothing.” 

‘* Towe you three lives,” 
mus. 


said Septi- 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ee AOE ey E G I S I P P E 
DIE CRUCHOT 
laughed and 
twirled his 
little brown 

moustache. 
“Tf you 
ee “7 think so much 
ee of it,” said he, 
** you can acquit your debt in full by 
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offering me another absinthe to drink 
the health of the three.” 

“Why, of course,” said Septimus. 

Hégisippe, who was sitting next 
the door, twisted his head round and. 
shouted his order to those within. It 
was a very modest little café; in 
fact, it was not a café at all, but a 
Marchand de vin, with a zinc counter 
inside, and a couple of iron tables 
outside on the pavement to convey 
the air of a terrasse. Septimus, with 
his genius for the unharmonious, 
drank tea; not as the elegant nowa- 
days drink at Columbin’s or Rumpel- 
mayer’s, but a dirty grey liquid 
served with rum, according to the old 


French fashion, before five-o’cloquer 


became a verb in the language. When 
people ask for tea at a Marchand de 
vin, the teapot has to be hunted up 
from goodness knows where; and as 
for the tea... ! Septimus, how- 
ever, sipped the decoction of the dust 
of ages with his usual placidity. He 
had poured himself out a second cup, 
and was emptying into it the re- 
mainder of the carafe of rum, so as to 
be ready for the toast as soon as 
Hégisippe had prepared his absinthe, 
when a familiar voice behind him 
caused him to start and drop the 
carafe itself into the tea-cup. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” said the 
voice. 

It was Clem Sypher, large, com- 
manding, pink and smiling. The 
sight of Septimus hob-nobbing with a 
Zouave outside a humble wine-mer- 
chant’s had drawn from him the ex- 
clamation of surprise. Septimus 
jumped to his feet. 

“My dear fellow, how glad I am to 
see you. Won’t you sit down and 
join us. Have a drink.” 

Sypher took off his grey Homburg 
hat for a moment and wiped a damp 
forehead. 

“Whew ! How anybody can stay 
in Paris this weather unless they are 
obliged to is a mystery.” 
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“Why do you stay ?” asked Sep- 
timus. 

““T’m not staying. I’m _ passing 
through on my way to Switzerland to 
look after the Cure there. But I 
thought I’d look you up. I was on 
my way,to you. I was in Nunsmere 
last week, and took Wiggleswick by 
the throat and choked your address 
out of him. The Hotel Godet. It’s 
somewhere about here, isn’t it ? ” 

‘* Over there,” said Septimus, with 
a wave of the hand. He brought a 


chair from the other table. ‘“ Do sit 
down.” 
Sypher obeyed. ‘“How’s_ the 
- wife ? ” 


‘* The—what ?” asked Septimus. 

‘The wife—Mrs. Dix.” 

‘*Oh, very well thank you,” he 
said, hurriedly. ‘Let me introduce 
you to my good friend Monsieur 
Hégisippe Cruchot, of the Zouaves— 
Monsieur Cruchot—Monsieur Clem 
Sypher.” 

Hégisippe saluted and declared his 
enchantment according to the man- 
ners of his country. Sypher raised his 
hat politely. 

“Of Sypher’s Cure — Fnend of 
Humanity. Don’t forget that,’’ he 
said laughingly, in French. 

‘ Ow est ce que cest que ga ?”’ asked 
Hégisippe, turning to Septimus. Sep- 
timus explained. 

“Ah-h!” cried Hégisippe, open- 
mouthed, the light of recognition in 
his eyes. “La Cure Sypher!” He 
made it rhyme with “‘ prayer.” “ But 
I know that well. And itis Monsieur 
who fabricates ce machin la ?” 

“Yes; the Friend of Humanity. 
What have you used it for?” 

‘For my heels when they had 
blisters after a long day’s march.” 

The effect of these words on Sypher 
was electrical. He brought both 
hands down on the table, leant back 
in his chair, and looked at Septimus. 

“Good heavens ! ” he cried, chang- 
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ing colour. “It never occurred to 
me.’ 

6¢ What : ? 29 

“Why, blistered pecans 
Good Lord! Don’t you see? It will 
cure the sore feet of the armies of the 
world! It’s a revelation! It will be 
in the knapsack of every soldier who 
goes to manceuvres or to war! It 
will be a jolly sight more useful 
than a marshal’s baton! It will 
bring soothing comfort to millions 
of brave men! Why did I never 
think of it? I must go round to all 
the War Offices of the civilised globe. 
It’s colossal. It makes your brain 
reel. Friend of Humanity—I shall 
be the benefactor of the human race.” 

‘What will you have to drink ?”’ 
asked Septimus. 

“Anything. Donnez-mot un bock,” 
he said impatiently, obsessed by his 
new idea. ‘* Tell me, Monsieur Cru- 
chot, you who have used the Cure 
Sypher, it is well known in the French 
Army, is it not ? You had it served 
out from the regimental medical 
stores ?” 

““Ah, no, Monsteur. It is my 
mother who rubbed it on my heels.”’ 

Sypher’s face expressed disappoint- 
ment, but he cheered up again imme- 
diately. 

‘Never mind. It is the idea that 
you have givenme. Iam very grate- 
ful to you, Monsieur Cruchot.” 

Hégisippe laughed. “It is to my 
mother you should be grateful, Mon- 
sieur.”” 

‘“*T should like to present her with 
afree order for the Cure for life—if.I 
knew where she lived.”’ 

“That is easy,” said Hégisippe, 
“seeing that she is concterge in the 
house where the belle dame of Mon- 
sieur has her appartement.” 

“Her appartement?” Sypher 
turned sharply to Septimus. ‘“‘ What’s 
that ? I thought you lived at the 
Hotel Gudot.”’ 
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‘* Of course,”’ said Septimus, feeling 
very uncomfortable. “I live in the 
hotel, and Emmy lives in a flat. She 
couldn’t very well stay in the Hotel 
Godet, because it isn’t a nice place for 
ladies. There’s a dog in the courtyard 
that howls. I tried to throw him 
some cold ham the other morning 
about six o’clock to stop him ; but it 
hit a sort of dustman who ate it and 
looked up for more. It was very 
good ham, and I was going to have 
it for supper.” 

‘But, my dear-man,” said Sypher, 
laying his hand on his friend’s shoulder 
and paying no heed to the dog, ham, 
and dustman story. “Aren’t you 
two living together.” 

‘Qh, dear no!” said Septimus, in 
alarm, and then, catching at the first 
explanation—“ you see, our hours are 
different.” 

Sypher shook his head uncompre- 
hendingly. The proprietor of the 
establishment, in dingy shirt-sleeves, 
set down the beer before him. Hégi- 
sippe, who had mixed his absinthe and 
was waiting politely until their new 
friend should be served, raised his 
glass. 

‘* Just before you came, Monsieur,” 
said he, “‘ I was about to drink to the 
health - 

“Of L’Armee Francatse,’ inter- 
rupted Septimus, reaching out his 
glass. 

‘But no,” laughed Hégisippe. “ It 
was to Monsieur, Madame et Bébé.”’ 

‘** Bébé!”’ cried Sypher, and Sep- 
timus felt his clear swift glance read 
his soul. 

They clinked glasses. Hégisippe, 
defying the laws governing the absorp- 
tion of alcohols, tossed off his absinthe 
in swashbuckler fashion, and rose. 

‘** Now I leave you. You have many 
things to talk about. My respectful 
compliments to Madame. Messieurs, 
au revoir.” 

He shook hands, saluted, and swag- 
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gered off, his chechia at the very back 
of his head, leaving half his shaven 
crown uncovered in front. 

‘A fine fellow, your friend, an in- 
telligent fellow ! ” said Sypher, watch- 
ing him. 

‘“ He’s going to be a waiter,’ 
Septimus. 

“Now that he has had his heels 
rubbed with the Cure he may be 
more. A_ valuable _ fellow, for 
having given me a stupendous idea— 
but a bit indiscreet, eh? Never 
mind,” he added, seeing the piteous 
look on Septimus’s face. “I'll have 
discretion for the two of us. [I'll not 
breathe a word of it to anybody.” 

“Thank you,” said Septimus. 

There was an awkward silence. 
Septimus traced a diagram on the 
table with the spilt tea. Sypher 
lighted a cigar,-which he smoked in 
the corner of his mouth, American 
fashion. 

‘* Well, I’m damned!” he muttered 
below his breath. 

He looked hard at Septimus intent 
on his tea-drawing. Then he shifted 
his cigar impatiently to the other 
side of his mouth. ‘* No, I’m damned 
if Il am. I can’t be.”’ - 

“You can’t be what?” asked 
Septimus, catching his last words. 

‘** Damned.” 

‘*' Why should you be ? ” 

‘Look here,” said Sypher, “I’ve 
rushed in rather unceremoniously into 
your private affairs. I’m sorry. But 
I couldn’t help taking an interest in 
the two of you, both for your own 
sake and that of Zora Middlemist.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose you would do anything 
for her.” 

ce Yes.” 

‘*So would I,” said Septimus, in a 
low voice. ‘“‘ There are some women 
one lives for and others one dies for. 

“She is one of the women for 
whom one would live.” 

Septimus shook his head. 


, 


said 


“NO. 
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she’s the other kind. It’s much 
higher. I’ve had a lot of time to 
think, the last few months,” he con- 
tinued, aftera pause. “I’ve had no 
one but Emmy and Hégisippe Cruchot 
to talk to—and I’ve thought a great 
deal about women. They usen’t to 
come my way, and I didn’t know 
anything at all about them.” ‘ 

“Do you now?” asked Sypher, 
with a smile. 

‘““Oh, a great deal,” replied Septi- 
mus, seriously. “It’s astonishing 
what a lot of difference there is be- 
tween them and between the ways 
men approach different types. One 
woman a man wants to take by the 
hand and lead, and another—he’s 
quite content if she makes a carpet of 
his body and walks over it to save 
her feet from sharp stones. It’s odd, 
isn’t it?” 

‘“‘ Not very,” said Sypher, who took 
a more direct view of things than 
Septimus. ‘‘ It’s merely because he has 
got a kindly feeling for one woman 
and is desperately in love with the 
other.” 

‘‘ Perhaps that’s it,” said Septimus, 

Sypher again looked at him sharply. 
as a man does who thinks he. has 
caught another man’s soul secret. It 
was only under considerable stress of 
feeling that such coherence of idea 
could have been expressed by his irre- 
levant friend. What he had leamt 
the last few minutes had been a sur- 
prise, a pain and a puzzle to him. 
The runaway marriage held more 
elements than he had imagined. He 
bent forward confidentially. 

“You would make a carpet of your 
body for Zora Middlemist ? ” 

“Why, of course,” replied the 
other, in perfect simplicity. 

‘Then, my friend, you're desper- 
ately in love with her.” 

There was kindness, help, sym- 
pathy in the big man’s voice, and 
Septimus, thcugh the challenge caused 
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him agonies of shyness, did not find 
it in his heart to resent Sypher’s logic. 

‘““T suppose every man whom she 
befriends must feel the same towards 
her. Don’t you?” | 

“TI? Im different. I’ve got a 
great work to carry through. I 
couldn’t lie down for anybody to walk 
over me. My work would suffer— 
but in this mission of mine, Zora 
Middlemist is intimately involved. I 
said it when I first saw her, and I 
said it just before she left for Cali- 
fornia. She is to stand by my side 
and help me. How, God knows!” 
He laughed, seeing the bewildered 
face of Septimus, who had never heard 
of this transcendental connection of 
Zora with the spread of Sypher’s Cure. 
‘* You seem to think I’m crazy. I’m 
not. I work everything on the most 
hard and fast common-sense lines. 
But when a voice inside you tells you 
a thing day and night, you must 
believe it.” 

Said Septimus: “If you had not 
met her, you wouldri’t have met Hégi- 
sippe Cruchot, and so you wouldn’t 
have got the idea of Army blisters.” 

Sypher clapped hin on the shoulder 
and extolled himas a miracle of luci- 
dity. He explained magniloquently. 
It was Zora’s unseen influence work- 
ing magnetically from the other side 
of the world that had led his foot- 
steps towards the Hotel Godet on that 
particular afternoon. She had trium- 
phantly vindicated her assertion that 
geographical location of her bodily 
presence could make no difference. 

‘“T asked her to stay in England, 
you know,” he remarked more simply, 
seeing that Septimus lagged behind 
him in his flight. 

** What for ? ” 

“Why, to help me. 
other reason ?” 

Septimus took off his hat and laid 
it on the chair vacated by Hégisippe, 
and ran his fingers reflectively up his 
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hair. Sypher lit another cigar. Their 
side of the little street was deep in 
shade, but on half the road and on 
the other side of the way the fierce 
afternoon sunlight blazed. The mer- 
chant of wine who had been lounging 
in his dingy shirt-sleeves against the 
door-post removed the glasses and 
wiped the table clear of the spilt tea. 
Sypher ordered two more bocks for 
the good of the house, while Septimus, 
still lost in thought, brought his hair 
to its highest pitch of Struwel Peter- 
dom. Passers-by turned round to 
look at them, for well-dressed English- 
men do not often sit outside a Mar- 
chand de vin’s, especially one with such 
hair. But passers-by are polite in 
France, and do not salute the un- 
familiar with ribaldry. 

“ Well,” said Sypher, at last. 

** We’ve been speaking intimately,” 
said Septimus. He paused, then pro- 
ceeded with his usual diffidence. 
‘* I’ve never spoken intimately to a 
man before, and I don’t quite know 
how to do it; it must be just like 
asking a woman to marry you; but 
don’t you think you were selfish ? ” 

‘* Selfish ? How?” 

“In asking Zora Middlemist to 
give up her trip to California, just for 
the sake of the Cure.” 

“It’s worth the sacrifice,’ Sypher 
maintained. 

“To you, yes; butit mayn’t be so 
to her.” 

‘* But she believes in the thing as I 
do myself!” cried Sypher. 

‘* Why should she, any more than I, 
or Hégisippe Cruchot ? If she did, 
she would have stayed. It would 
have been her duty. You couldn’t 
expect a woman like Zora Middlemist 
to fail in her duty, could you ?” 

Sypher rubbed his eyes, as if he 
saw things mistily. But they were 
quite clear. It was really Septimus 
Dix who sat opposite, concentrating 
his discursive mind on Sypher’s Cure 
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and implicitly denying Zora’s faith. 
A simple-minded man in many re- 
spects, he would not have scorned to 
learn wisdom out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings; but out of the 
mouth of Septimus what wisdom 


. could possibly proceed ? He laughed 


his suggestion away somewhat blus- 
teringly and launched out again on his 
panegyric of the Cure. But his faith 
felt a quiver all through its structure 
just as a great building does at the 
first faint shock of earthquake. 

“What made you say that about 
Zora Middlemist ? ’ he asked, when he 
had finished. 

‘“*] don’t know,” replied Septimus. 
“It seemed to be right to say it. I 
know when I get things into my head 
there appears to be room for nothing 
else in the world. One takes things 
for granted. When I was a child my 
father took it for granted that I 
believed in Predestination. I couldn’t; 
but I did not dare tell him so. So I 
went about with a load of somebody 
else’s faith on my shoulders. It be- 
came intolerable; and when my 
father found out he beatme. He had 
a bit of rope tied up with twine at the 
end, for the purpose. Ishouldn’t like 
this to happen to Zora.” 

This ended the discussion. The 
landlord at his door-post drew them 
into talk about the heat, the empti- 
ness of Paris, and the happy lot of 
those who could go into villegiatura 
in the country. The arrival of a 
perspiring. cabman in a red waistcoat 
and glazed hat caused him to retire 
within and administer to the new- 
comer’s needs. 

“One of my reasons for looking 
you up,” said Sypher, “‘ was to make 
my apologies.”’ 

‘* Apologies ? ” 

“Yes. Haven’t you thought about 
the book on guns and wondered at 
not hearing from me ? ” 

“No,” said Septimus. “‘ When I’ve 
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invented a thing the interest has gone. 
I've just invented a new sighting 
apparatus. Ill show you the model 
if you'll come to the Hotel.” 

Sypher looked at his watch and 
excused himself on the ground of 
former engagements: Then he had 
to dine and start by the nine o’clock 
train. 4 

“ Anyhow ” said he, “ I’m ashamed 
at not having done anything with the 
guns. I did show the proofs toa 
naval expert, but he made all sorts 
of criticisms which didn’t help. Ex- 
perts know everything that is known 
and don’t want to know anything 
that isn’t. So I laid it aside.” 


“It doesn’t matter in the least,’ 


said Septimus, eagerly, “and if you 
want to break the contract you sent 
me, I can pay you back the two 
hundred pounds.” But Sypher as- 
sured him that he had never broken 
a contract in his life, and they shook 
hands and went their respective ways, 
Septimus tosthe appartement in the 
Boulevard Raspail, and Sypher 
thoughtfully in the direction of the 
Luxembourg. 

He was sorry, very sorry, for 
Septimus Dix. His kindness of heart 
had not allowed him to tell the brutal 
truth about the guns. The naval 
expert had scoffed in the free manner 
of those who follow the sea, and de- 
clared the great guns a mad inventor’s 
dream. The Admiralty was over- 
whelmed with such things. The 
proofs were so much waste paper. 
Sypher had come prepared to break 
the news as gently as he could; but 
after all their talk it was not in his 
heart todoso. And the two hundred 
pounds—he regarded it as money 
given to a child to play with. He 
would never claim it. He was sorry, 
very sorry for Septimus. He looked 
back along the past year and saw the 
man’s dog-like devotion to Zora 
Middlemist. But why did he marry 
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Emmy, loving the sister as he did ? 
Why live apart from her, having. 
married her? And the child? It 
was all a mystery in which he did not 
see clear. He pitied the ineffectuality 
of Septimus with a kind yet half- 
contemptuous pity of the strong man 
with a fine nature. But as for his 
denial of Zora’s faith, he laughed it 
away. Egotistical, yes. Zora had 
posed the same question as Septimus 
and he had answered it. But her 
faith in the Cure itself, his mission 
to spread it far and wide over the 
earth, and to save the nations from 
vulgar: competitors who-thought of 
nothing but sordid gain—that, he 
felt sure, remained unshaken. 


t, as he walked along, in the 
alien Tireugh familiar city, he was 
smitten, as With physical pain, by a 


sense of utter lonaliness, by a craving 
for her presence, for 
eyes, for the greatness O&SY™pathy 
and comprehension that whabited 
her generous and beautiful fra 
need of her was imperio 
stopped at a café on the Bou 
Saint Michel, called for the wi 
withal to write, and, like a poet in 
fine frenzy of inspiration, poured 


his soul to her over the heels of th® 
armies of the world. 
He had walked a great deal during 


the day. When he stepped out of the 
cab that evening at the Gare de Lyon, 
he felt an unfamiliar stinging in his 
heel. During the process of looking 
after his luggage and seeking his train 
he limped about the platform. When 
he undressed for the night in his 
sleeping compartment, he found that 
a ruck in his sock had caused a large 
blister. He regarded it with supersti- 
tious eyes, and thought of the armies 
of the world. In Hoc Signo Vinces / 
The message had come from Heaven. 
He took a sample box of Sypher’s 
Cure from his handbag, and, almost 
with reverence, anointed his heel. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DRUG 


By ALEISTER CROWLEY 


Se ERAS NEVER sus- 
:! pected that my 
quiet _ friend 
was a. wizard. 
Until that 
fatal Sunday 
afternoon I 
had always 
supposed that 
the little black door was a cupboard. 

This was the way of it. 

It had long been my habit to spend 
Sunday with my quiet friend. I 
believe in Sunday as the Day of Rest, 
and the British Sunday is usually 
the acme of restless misery. But in 
my friend’s house and its quiet park 
the wheels of the week went round 
very smoothly. Especially so.in the 
little observatory which he had built 
over the lake. It had no door upon 
the landward side, but a quay ran 
within it and beneath, so that (enter- 
ing by boat) one found oneself at the 
foot of a small spiral staircase, narrow 
and dark, which led one out into a 
bright room, windowed on every side, 
at a height of near fifty feet from the 
water. So large and lofty was the 
room, sO narrow seemed the tower, 
that I may surely be excused for 
having thought that the little black 
door in the East was but a shallow 
cupboard. 

Many a Sunday had passed pleas- 
antly within this room. Now we 
would read, now play chess or cards ; 
or now he would play upon the violin, 
when our morning’s sport among the 
trout was over. It was our custom 
to broil the fish over a clear fire, 
and to eat it with bread and the fruit 
of his beautiful orchards, while cer- 
tain goodly vintages refreshed us 
with their subtle enthusiasm. 


oe ° 
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I should like you to picture my 
friend. He was still young, pale and 
slim, with a certain remote beauty 
dwelling lively on his cheeks, deep 
in his eyes. He was quiet as few 
men are quiet, yet every gesture 
glittered with starry joy. ‘His quiet, 


indeed, was the twinkling quiet of 


the stars. 

Upon this fatal Sunday afternoon, 
as we played chess together, I noticed 
thrice that his attention wandered to 
the clock with grave enquiry. 

So preoccupied, indeed, was he that 
the game languished, and we agreed 
to a draw. ‘ Will you ‘forgive me,” 
he said, ‘‘ for a moment if I leave 
you? Asyou kffow, I dabble slightly 
in chemistry, and an important opera- 
tion awaits a particular instant of 
time this afternoon. Stay!” he ad- 
ded, “why should you not become 
(as Kelly says) ‘partaker of the 
mysteries of the creation’ ? ” 

Thus saying, he opened the door— 
the little black door—with a key (for 
it had no handle), and I beheld a 
curious apartment built in the thick- 
ness of the wall. | 

Very long, very narrow, very lofty ; 
its walls of dead black. At one end 
hung in the midst a tall, slim tube of 
pale violet—a film of fire in whose 
light we seemed colourless spectres. 

On the walls were shelves full of 
strange apparatus, mostly of glass or 
—as it seemed—silver.: 

My quiet .friend executed some 
intricate movements with deft ele- 
gance. 

“Enough!” he smiled—‘ ’twas 
but a moment’s work, yet many a 
month have I had to wait for the 
right instant.” 

‘“T had no idea,” said I, ‘‘ that so 
strange a laboratory existed.” 
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“* The products,”’ he answered, “‘ are 
in keeping. Look at this flask ! 

’Twas a queer twisted shape, green- 
ish with gold flecks—something not 
inhuman, perhaps; something sinu- 
ous and serpentine, beyond doubt. 

*“‘ This liquor,”’ he continued, as we 
moved back into the other room, “1s 
made by taking pure mercury and 
exposing it in a certain manner to the 
action of the sun and of the air. The 


fire then passes over it and it is ready 


to receive the influence of the con- 
stellation of Virgo, and of Saturn the 
planet. Thus it grows exceeding 
dark—yet at the end? Behold!” 

He placed a drop upon the palm 
of his hand. ’Twas a drop of purest 
opal, flashing with many tints, self- 
luminous. A light smoke floated up 
from it into the still air; a moment, 
and it was vanished @ltogether. 

‘““°Tis a volatile drug!” explained 
my friend; “even now I am at 
work upon it, that I may fixit. But 
the task is passing hard.” 

‘What is its name?” I asked. 

‘Surely you are not one of those 
who think that by naming aught 
they have explained it! Suffice it,” 
he added, “‘ that all men drink once 
of this drug, but no man twice!” 

‘“* Then,” I laughed, ‘‘ the name of 
it must be Death.” 

“No!” he smiled, “ ‘Y think not. 
Come, drink, my friend! It is the 
drug that giveth strange vision.”’ 

He poured about a drachm of the 
fluid into a tall glass. Its appearance 
was quite altered, being now of a 
grey pearly sheen. 

** Drink!” he cried, ‘‘ drink ! ”’ 

I lifted the glass and drank. Its 
taste was subtle and sweet as a kiss 
is; an ecstasy woke in me for an 
instant. Then I sank down, out of 
things, into a rich red gloom that 
grew blacker and blacker. Meseems 
that much time passed ; but who can 
measure the time of a consciousness 


that is but the negation of all 
things ? 

Yet was I content in annihilation, 
and—as it seemed—-~at rest. 


II. 
Quite suddenly consciousness re- 
turned. I was muffled in black night, 


suffocated by darkness, awake to a 
strange nameless fear. 

Hardly was I aware of this when 
from all sides came upon me an 
agonizing pressure, like the frenzied 
grip of some giant hand. Even as 
my bones crushed beneath it, it re- 
laxed. But my peace was gone; I 
was disturbed, anxious ; I waited. 

Not in vain. Again and again 
came the clutch upon me, each time 
more terrible than the last. 

’Twas.all so meaningless—I never 
guessed—how could I guess -—— 

Also I tried to struggle and to 
shriek. Useless; my voice seemed 
gone. 

Then—ah God ! one spasm of steel 
ten thousand times fiercer than all 
the rest—a blaze of light in my eyes— 
and a wail of helpless agony, as it 
were, crushed out of me, that turned 
into a shrill scream of pain—of pain— 
unspeakable — unthinkable—I_ can- 
not bear to write of it. 

Then a long lull. 

A certain animal content, reaction 
from the agony. 

A certain animal discontent, echo 
of the agony. 

And dawning vistas of strange 
visions. 

Of strange, strange visions. 

Vast was the concave of the orb of 
light wherein I found myself. The 
light was of a cool, early green, 
filtered through dew and reflected 
by flowers. A soft alluring scent was 
in the air; anda ripple as of slow, 
invisible waters. 

A tide of happiness and expecta- 
tion played in my soul like the wind 
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in the branches of an oak, making 
delicious musi«. Yet still there came 
now and again swift, strange pangs 
memorial of that past agony, and 
sudden fits of weeping shook me. 
But, one dream with another, the 
scene was inexpressibly delightful. 

The sole avenue open to the forces 
of mental discomfort was the budding 
sense of insecurity. Pleasures and 
pains alike had no obvious source ; 
their function and purpose were still 
more obscure. The question even 
arose: Are all these phenomena 
detached ? Or, in a word, Am I insane ? 

The stress of this particular anxiety 
was increased by the alluring paths 
of research that opened to me. As 
vision after vision passed in fleeting 
rapture over my gaze, I seemed to 
grasp a certain shadowy nexus ; then 
would arise another in the light of 
which the whole grouping. broke 
down. 

It seems trifling ; you would hardly 
believe the mental agony that this’ 
simple matter caused; and—now— 
rose ever the mocking query: Insane ? 

However, as I became more used 
to the scene, certain facts did become 
clearer. The faint greenish lumin- 
osity was certainly due to the con- 
course of bright stars that hung in 
the limpid, colourless ether. One of 
these stars would now and again 
come dropping through the sky, and 
each, as it dropped, would burst into 
flame, shaped into some _ strange 
vision which riveted my attention. 
It would perhaps pass near me, so 
_ that the wind of its presence would 
tinge my being with some portion of 
its influence. But none of these 
actually struck me until one—’twas 
a bigger star than most—burst into 
a glorious face more beautiful than 
sea-born Aphrodite. As it streamed 
through the sky, the flame of its 
pace became an aureole of wondrous 
hair, Nearer, nearer it came; my 
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soul leapt out to meet it. Innocence, 
godhead, peace, love, gentleness, all 
infinite rapture were hers. My soul 
leapt out tomeet her. Now! ‘Now! 
And waves of purest gold streamed 
through all my being as our lips met - 
in’ one long passionate kiss. 

But, as this endured, it changed. 
Her lips grew hot—horrible. Beneath 
her mouth my lips rotted away-; un- 
utterable pangs tore asunder my 
whole being. | 

Suddenly, as a shock, all that soul- 
shaking vision passed; but it left 


.me trembling. Now, too, all the 


rapture of joyous expectation began 
to cloud. The vivid stream of blood 
in me began to slacken. The faint 
dawn-blush of the universe tinged 
its green with rose, with gold—and 
dull grey patches in the gold. And 
then I became aware of certain faces 
behind me. Behind me—however 


“swift I turned, I could only catch 


the vaguest glimpses of them. But 
the impression was that of forces too 
unutterably malignant, menacing. 
Yet the flood of the exaltation of 
the vision bore me away, and they 
were easily forgotten. Until in the 
full current the star swept upon me 
from the height, and I recognised the 
type of face that I had known as 
Theirs. It passed me, but so close - 
that, fast as it fell, it chilled me 


horribly. It seemed, too, as if I had 
moved swiftly to avoid it. And 
therewith came a sinking fear. Be- 


fore I had always been stable in a 
world of change. Now forsooth I 
too am mobile! the fear shook me 
horribly. 

Then, too, a spasm of remembrance 
of the evil woman. It was as if her 
nature had passed into me, become 


part of me. And I loathed myself. 
Thus the dreadful war began; 
that war wherein a man is set 


against himself—the strife that hath 
no end. 
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Yet at this very moment a strange, 
new- phenomenon took away my 
breath—my whole life lost itself 
therein. 

A star grew, brighter than a million 
stars, and headlong from the vault it 
fell, rayed with gossamer gold that 
streamed and filled the whole bright 
heaven. 

And as it came to me it loved me— 
I saw a face of sorrow and strange 
longing, of hunger for the unattain- 
able mingled with ecstasy for what 
it had attained. This face drew near 
to me; and the hands pressed mine, 
and put them to its lips, and my lips 
trembled. 


Then we kissed, and the vision | 


dissolved into an ecstasy too serene 
and exquisite to have any object. 

As did the other visitor, this too 
suddenly passed—yet still that star 
hangs in the vault (so I felt), and will 
hang ever. 

This was a mighty consolation. 
For now the vision swiftly shifted, 
and took new-forms and lives. 

As if the subtle poison of the drug 
had taken on a new phase. 

Not only were the objects of the 
vision altered, but my point of view 
began to change. 


ITI. 

It was now no longer expectation 
of some bliss ineffable that informed 
the dream. This was remembered, 
indeed, but with a sneer. Instead 
of it, dominant, compelling, an ap- 
prehension of some horror beyond 
naming. 

So terrible seemed the meaning of 
the vision—that meaning which I 
had sought so long—that I strove to 
shut out all reflection upon it, to 
busy myself. with the phenomena 
theinselves. 

Yet as I came to myself out of 
this resolution, it was to see the 
vulture eyes of one of the Faces, that 
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regarded me, a triumph unholy in 
its hate against me. 

I swooned. 

Coming to myself again, I strove 
to regain the lost control. I clung 
to the tangible, the visible. Yet 
these gradually deteriorated as time 
passed. The heaven of gold was 
almost hidden by angry clouds, the 
sun, dull, rayless red of dying fire, 
became an hateful thing. 

Anon more shakings of the fear 
unnameable ; anon more visions of 
corruption, more urgent intimations 
of the close hostility of those fearful 
Faces. | 

Only by stern grip of myself could 
I shut out this terror—and, once it 
had entered in, I found strange 
liability to recurrence. 

Yet upon the things visible and 
tangible, I still gained ; their mastery 
became easy to me. Save only that 
the action of clasping them as I needed 
them seemed (it may be) to recall 
the clutch upon me at the beginning 
of the vision. With this result, that 
I became instantly conscious of -the 
fatuity of my state, that the thing I 
grasped eluded me even because . I 
had succeeded. 

Yet so terrible was any inward 
reflection that I clung still fiercely 
and more fiercely to the visible gains. 
How they had changed! Beauty 
had almost vanished ; harmony was 
clean gone; the one thing desirable 
yet was a certain rod of iron that 
hung above me. This I aspired to ; 
this was alike my fear and my 
desire. 

For I feared that it might come 
whirling through the air and destroy 
me—unless I could reach up to it— 
grasp it—make it mine. 

So thereunto I strove. 

And behold I found myself sitting 
in a great concourse of monkeys, 
whose jabber deafened every other 
sound. Six hundred and sixty-nine 
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there were, and I among them, I one 
of them. 

Yet even so I strove. I aped 
their cunning, their avarice, their 
folly; in the end I became head 
of them. 

And now—yes, now at last! the 
iron rod was in my hand. I raised 
it to smite—when, lo! 

In my struggles I had almost for- 
gotten the Faces. One of them was 
gazing at me between the eyes. 

Yet this time came no merciful 
swoon to my relief. Conscious of the 
horror I stood, gasping; while he, 
no longer an elusive phantom. but 
real, positive, awful, shot the dreadful 
pain, the paralysing fear, through 
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every tiniest path of my whoe 
being. 


Then the supreme, the unutterable 


pang—and _ blackness—blackness—- 


blackness, 


I came to myself. My quiet friend 
stood smiling by me. 

‘** Well ! ’—his soft voice wooed my 
sense to life—‘S how do you like the 
vision ? ” 

I was still shaking, sweating, 
shrivel ed by the terror of it all. 

‘You were wise.” I replied, “* did 
you call the name of it Death!” 

‘Nay!’ he answe.ed, with grave 
sorrow in his eyes, “methinks its 
name is Life.” 


A MOMENTOUS QUESTION 


By LILIAN GASK 


Illustrated by A. L. Duncan. 


e Ss ANIEL PETH- 
: AEE RIDGE _ had 
DOANE AY grown to man- 
hood with the 
heart of achild. 
His large blue 
eyes, clear 
and undimmed 
Set 7 by shadows, 
looked out on the world with the 
same air of dreamy wonder that 
they did when he was six. Nothing 
had ever stirred him to more than 
passing joy or anger; he was mildly 
pleased or placidly indifferent, and 
not even Lisbeth—with whom he was 
supposed to be “ keeping comp’ny ”’ 
—had ever roused him to energy. 

“Dannil, he do_ take _hisself 
serious-like,’”’ his Uncle Phineas would 
say, with a waggish droop ot his lips. 
“If he was to go a slidin’ an’ fall 
down, he’d think as the arth sh’ud 
stop goin’ roun’ tilt he wur safe on 
his legs agin. An’ he’d take his 
time in gettin’ up, he would.” 

His hearers laughed.  Phineas’s 
jokes were a source of local pride, 
and he did his best to live up to his 
reputation of being “a kerrickter.”’ 
As a boy it had been impressed upon 
him that he was “ quare,” and he 
had found it to his interest to cherish 
his eccentricities as a gardener 
cherishes some prize strain of giant 
tomato. His wife had married him 
on the strength of it; it pleased her 
mightily to think she kept this 
gallant Don Quixote in order, and 
Uncle Phineas fostered her delusion. 

““T can’t call me soul me own,” 
he would frequently remark in her 
hearing; but there was a smiling 
glimmer at the back of his eyes that 
took the lookers on into his con- 


fidence. He turned his Martha round 
his little finger, and every arrange- 
ment in the snug house her money 
had provided was subservient to his 
comfort. The only point on which 
they disagreed was Phineas’s pre- 
dilection for a long clay pipe. Before 
marriage he had solemnly promised 
to give this up, but conveniently 
“forgot > when Martha was his own. 
It was a continual source of bicker- 
ing between them. 

‘Your nevvy, he puts you to 
shame,” she often said, for Daniel did 
not smoke. He was, in fact, most 
ladylike in all his habits, and never 
crossed a threshold without wiping 
his boots, even in fine, dry weather. 
Daniel was a great favourite with 
Mrs. Pethridge, and a regular guest 
at her Sunday table, where the 
dinner was always good It was 
followed by a decorous bottle of 
orange wine handed round in a ruby 
glass decanter, and preserved ginger 
in a China jar. The ginger was hot, 
and made Daniel cough. This was 
the signal for Uncle Phineas to 
adjourn to the garden. Here, behind 
the water-butt, and out of sight of 
Martha’s accusing eyes, he would 
smoke the forbidden pipe and tell 


-his nephew dubious anecdotes of 


days gone by. 

‘“Dannil, me boy,” he said one 
August Sabbath, when he had re- 
counted with great relish a peculiarly 
exciting episode of his youth, “‘ man 
was not intended to go his own way 
along o” hisself. It don’t give him ne 
chance o’ exercisin’ the higher vartues 
—patience, an’ charrity, an’ such- 
like. He gits ina rut an’ stays thar, 
like a snail. It’s time you was a 
settlin’ down.” 
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- Daniel blushed, and the waxen 
rose in his button-hole, insecurely 
fastened by a darning needle, seized 
the opportunity of falling out at the 
slight start he gave. Only the other 
day his cousin Selina had -used the 
very same words to him, empha- 
sising them with the remark that 
“Lisbeth was gettin’ on.” He had 
said nothing then, but to-day his 
thoughts escaped him before he knew. 

‘“She’s only eight-an’-twenty, or 


tharabouts,” he said, unguardedly, | 


thereby giving himself away. 

““She ? Who?” asked Phineas, 
quick as lightning. “‘ Lisbeth Gordon, 
P’l be bound! Wall, you’ll hev to 
look sharp if you want to git her. 
Thar’s many a youngster arter her, 
I reckon; they’ picture postcards 
at the Post Office melts like water. 
Davy Knight hev got ’em framed by 
dozens.” 

Daniel knew that this was true, 
and sighed mournfully as he re- 
membered that not Davy alone had 
shown a Zest for postcards. The post- 
master was making “ quite a fortin’ ”’ 
by the sale of stationery at the other 
side of the shop, and only the other 
day Daniel had noticed a group of 
young men from the neighbouring 
village waiting to be served by Lis- 
beth. A fleeting glimpse of hazel eyes 
through thick dark lashes was -all 
that was vouchsafed to them; Lis- 
beth might have flirted to her heart’s 
content had she been so minded, 
but she was not. The gossips 
accounted tor this by saying she 
was “‘ gone on Dannil.”’ 

From the days when they had 
played together in the buttercup 
fields, Lisbeth. and he had _ been 
good comrades. He taught her how 
to make bird whistles out of hollow 
stems, and cowslip balls shaped to 
an absolute nicety. Sometimes he 
would find her looking wistfully 
after Jim, his helter-skelter younger 
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brother, who climbed trees as easily 
as a squirrel, and knew the haunts 
of every creature in the woods. 
Then Daniel would laboriously in- 
vent a new game, and Lisbeth, 
apparently quite content, would 
smooth her pinafore daintily, sand 
weave her daisy chains. 

Lisbeth seldom spoke—perhaps 
that was why she and Daniel got on 
so well. He sat beside her at choir 
practice, and dumbly admired the 
shining knot of red-gold hair on the 
nape of her white neck; walking 
home with her through the soit 
freshness of the evening, he would 
say the night was fine, and Lisbeth 
would agree. At parting he was 
apt to give her hand a gentle squeeze, 
which might mean anything or 
nothing ; Lisbeth gave no indication 
of her thoughts save the faintest of 
blushes, which made her look like 
a sweet white rose that had caught 
the tinge of the sunset. Jim Peth- 
ridge, who was as plain as Daniel 
was handsome, and had chosen “ ter 
grime hisself up to th’ eyes’ in 
some motor works near London, 
rather than stay on with his brother 
in the cabinet business, would 
crimson from sheer pleasure at the 
sight of so much loveliness when 
blushes like these were vouchsafed 
to him; but Daniel gazed on them 
unmoved, 

“It’s time as you was married,” 
repeated Uncle Phineas, enjoying his 
nephew’s discomfiture. Old as he 
was, he thought he knew a pretty 
girl when he saw one, and Lisbeth 
was much to his mind. “I could 
go coortin’ better nor he!” he 
chuckled to himself, and his eyes 
sparkled with pleasure at the thought. 

‘It’s a mo-mentous question,”’ said 
Daniel, solemnly, “to arst any young 
woman, let alone one as you’ve bin 
friends with s’far back as you kin 
recollect. We're happy enough, her 
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an’ me as things are now, an’ I’m 
fair comfortable. I couldn’t improve 
on Ann Yates’ cookin’, anyhow.”’ 

“Tain’t fair to the gell,’ said 
Uncle Phineas, pursing up his rosy 
mouth. “Keeps other bees away 
from th’ honey; an’ honey grows 
old by keeping. Think it over, me 
boy.” 

The rest of that Sabbath after- 
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‘You never know what a 
wummun’s like until you can’t 
get rid o’ her,” he said, gloomily. 
“Tricks an’ tempers is bred in thar 
bones, an’ I’ve known the gentlest 
fillies cut capers in double harness 
when a babe might ha’ drove them 
single. Keep outer mettrimony’s 


long as you kin, Dannil. ’Tisn’t fur 
me to reckkymend it.” 


‘* HERE HE WOULD SMOKE THE FORBIDDEN PIPE AND TELL HIS NEPHEW DUBIOUS ANECDOTES 
OF DAYS GONE BY.” 


noon was given to the combination 
of fact and imagination in which 
Uncle Phineas excelled; and when 
he had smoked many more pipes 
than were good for him, and thereby 
roused his Martha to unusual ire, 
he veered round to Daniel’s way of 
thinking, and counselled prudence in 
his love affairs. 


But Daniel’s sluggish thoughts had 
been at last set going, and as he 
escorted Lisbeth home from church 
he gave the subject of his marriage 
grave consideration. Lisbeth was 
looking prettier than ever in her pale 
blue gown, but Daniel misdoubted 
prettiness. He had an unspoken con- 
viction that had Lisbeth been plain 
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she would not have worn “sich 
stylish clothes,’ and though she was, 
of course, at liberty to buy what she 
chose with her own money, it would 
be a different matter when she looked 
to him. 

“‘Thet’s the second hat you've 
worm this summer,” he said, sud- 
denly, staring at the blush roses 
nestling in the creamy lace of the 
coarse straw that had lasted three 
seasons already, and would probably 
see a fourth. Lisbeth smiled a little ; 
she had many happy recollections 
connected with that hat, and was 
perfectly aware that the blush roses 
were becoming. 

“Don’t you like it?” she asked, 
lifting her dusky lashes ; Daniel was 
almost startled into enthusiasm. 

“You look a parfect pictur’,’’ he 
said, and pulled himself up with a 
jerk. He must not commit himself 
too hastily—if he looked at her any 
longer he might be tempted, so he 
turned abruptly away. 

‘Jim’s bin made foreman,” he 
announced, by way of changing the 
subject. ‘“‘He won’t be doin’ so 
badly now, though *twer a sin for 
him ter leave th’ old place. Brothers 
is brothers, an’ should stick to- 
gether,” he added, recurring to an 
old grievance. His slow, old-fashioned 
ways had been too much for Jim, 
whose vigorous mind needed a 
wider outlook than he could ever 
have found in his native village. 
It was Lisbeth who had bidden 
him go; but no one knew this, save 
Jim. 

‘“*Twould ha’ bin better fur him 
in the long run ef he’d stuck to me,” 
Daniel went on. Lisbeth gazed at 
the darkening woods, and made no 
comment. She never argued if she 
could help it, and Daniel was fairly 
started now. He had reached the 
point of announcing his brother's 
intended visit when he broke off; 


will drive me _ wild. 
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they were close to the cottage where 
Lisbeth lived with her aunt. 

“Aren’t you coming in?” she 
asked, when she had waited in vain 
for him to finish his sentence. Daniel 
was staring at her with unwonted 
earnestness. He had lost the thread 
of his discourse, and felt’as shy as 
any girl. In another moment, he 
thought, that momentous question 
would be asked and answered; he 
shivered at the thought of such 
precipitation. 

“Not to-night,” he answered, 
vaguely ; “some other time.” 

Lisbeth’s face fell as he strode 
away through the moonlight, and a 
small sigh escaped her. 

“Tf he had stayed five minutes 
longer,” she thought, “‘ I should have 
known.”’ She tossed the blush roses 
on tothe oak settle, and took no notice 
when the hat fell to the ground. 

“They might just as well be 
cabbages,”’ she said. 

Used as she was to her niece’s 
silence, Mrs. Gordon proved restive 
to-night. 

‘You've scarcely spoke a word,” 
she said, “an’ eaten nothink. If 
that there Daniel 0’ yours doesn’t 
come to the pint soon,” she added, 
‘I shall hev to fill my old ears with 
wool, or that squeaky flute of his 
Two mortal 
hours larst Sunday night I had to 
listen to him! When once you’re 
keepin’ comp’ny, he’ll find a better 
use fur his lips ! ”’ 

Lisbeth pushed her chair away 
from the supper table and went 
upstairs to her own room. The 
scented breath of the jasmine cluster- 
ing round the casement reminded 
her of a withered spray between the 
leaves of her Bible, and her eyes 
grew misty and far away. 

“If he had only said,” she mur- 
mured. “TI could bear the waiting 
then.” 
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“Don’t you want no light, Lis- 
beth?” sang out her aunt. With 
a resolute steadying of her mouth, 
Lisbeth fetched her candle, and by 
and by proceeded to undress. The 
red-gold veil of her hair streamed 
over her shoulders, which were as 
softly white as the breast of a swan. 
“If I were sure he cared!” she 
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necessary to his happiness, and cir- 
cumstances had convinced him that 
if he did not take her, others would. 
Besides, as Uncle Phineas had said, 
it was “hard on the girl” that he 
should stand aside, looking at her 
critically in the glare of the noonday 
sun, he thought she had “ gone off 
a bit” already. The oval of her 


**LISBETH WAS SITTING BY THE WINDOW, HER HANDS LAY IDLE IN HER LAP." 


cried, as she shook it out; and the 
sudden call of some night bird 
answering his mate in the darkness 
made her catch her breath with a 
sob. 

Daniel spent the next few days in 
the throes of indecision. He did 
not wish to marry, but Lisbeth was 


cheeks was slighter, and the lines 
under her eyes deeper than they 
should be. 
‘It’s all along o’ me,” said Daniel, 
with rueful pride, looking round his 
comfortable bachelor chamber, where 
his slippers reposed upon the chest of 
drawers, and his boots found a home 
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on the mantel-piece. “I s’pose as 
she'll want pink-an’-white muslin, 
an’ looking glasses,” he went on, 
mournfully, moving a bottle of pink 
hair oil from one side of the boots 
to the other. ‘It'll be a wrench for 
me, but I must bear it. I can’t hev 
Lisbeth throwing herself away on 
no one else; an’ she’d be drove to 
it afore long, I do believe.” 

With the air of a martyr he dressed 
himself in his Sunday clothes, and 
selected a black tie as befitting the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

“‘T hope she’ll take it quietly,” he 


sighed, passing his hand over his’ 


high white forehead. He wanted 
no raptures, and was awkwardly 
conscious that embraces were out of 
his line. 

Lisbeth was sitting by the window 
when he opened the door of her 
aunt’s cottage, which he had 
approached, as was the custom of 
favoured friends, from the back way. 


Her hands lay idle in her lap, and . 


though it was evening, and the work 
of the day might fairly be said to be 
over, Daniel received a shock. 

‘Surely there’s some odd job she 
might be doin’,” he thought, with 
disapproval; an idle wife would be 
a terrible infliction. Then he re- 
membered that Lisbeth was probably 
thinking of him, and softer feelings 
prevailed. The glory of the sunset 
still flooded the tiny room; her 
hair was a nimbus of flaming 
gold. 

She turned as he cleared his throat, 
and came to meet him with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Daniel!” she cried, and_ her 
voice thrilled him for the first 
time since they had known each 
other. ‘ How good and dear of you 
to come so soon! We have always 
been fond of each other, you and I. 
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And. now we shall be more—much 
more—than friends.” 

She lifted her face as if she expected 
him to kiss her, and Daniel almost 
groaned. It was as much on her 
account as his that he was troubled ; 
her own good sense, he felt, should 
have told her that it was not seemly 
for any woman to jump down a man’s 
throat, as she was doing now. 

““She should have waited until I 
spoke the word,” he thought, with 
dignity ; and his lips were drawn 
tightly inwards as he stepped back 
a pace, and carefully closed the door. 

“I’m glad you’re pleased,” he re- 
marked, awkwardly, touched, in spite 
of himself, by the new beauty that 
joy had brought her. ‘“ How -did 
you know what I was going to 
say?” | 

He was still aggrieved that his 
question had been taken for granted, 
and did not wish to unbend too soon. 

A delicious blush stole over Lis- 
beth’s face, and lost itself in the 
warm brightness of her hair. 

‘““T guessed,” she smiled. “ Jim 
said that he should tell you at once, 
when he had fetched his luggage 
from the station. He only left me 
half an hour ago.” 

‘“* Jim 2?” he echoed, feeling hope- 
lessly at sea. ‘“‘ What did he come 
for, Lisbeth 2 I never said a word.”’ 

Lisbeth’s laugh rang out blithely 
as she picked up the sock she had 
been knitting when Jim appeared. 

“You dear old stupid !”’ she said. 
‘“‘Didn’t you know that Jim and I 
had cared for each other since we 
were boy and girl? Jim was only 
waiting to speak until he had a home 
to offer me. I thought you under- 
stood.”’ 

““Oh!’? remarked Daniel. And 
that was the only comment he ever 
made, 
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By RONALD DAVISON 


Illustrated by Ernest Blatkley 


HE cat stiffened 
its tail and 
gleamed from 
out its devilish 
eyes as I was 
led away. 
They gave me 
a Jantern and 
walked me 

between them, a melancholy pro- 

cession down the silent passage. 

We passed from the last window 

to steps which descended into 

utter blackness, and I realised, too 
late, that I—fool that I had been 

—had never appreciated the ever- 

present joys of light and air. From 

below rushed a blast of cold earth- 
reeking air, and a feeling of surprise 
came over me that we could sink 
down so easily against its force. 

Soon, stumbling over the uneven 

earth floor, a soft thing met my 


touch and a shudder went through 
me. A moment later a glint in the 
cat’s eye as it looked towards my 
lantern explained, but in no way 
mitigated, the horror. Aroom! No! 


_ aden rather !—opened up shapeless on 


one side.’ It had walls, roof and 
floor, but where the one ended and 
the other began it was impossible to 
say. A broad oak board filled up 
one side, and beyond that the room 
contained nothing, not even an aper- 
ture for air. ‘‘ That’s the bed,” said 
a voice, “and never a-stitch to be 
under or upon.” The grim pitiless 
tone of the speaker was ghastly, and 
I thanked Heaven as we passed on. 
‘** The rest cannot be worse than this,” 
I said, as a kind of refrain between 
chattering teeth. The voice spoke 
again, ‘“‘Look in there.” I saw a 
filthy den, with its owner’s title over 
the door, ‘““ HANGMAN.” The voice 
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laughed 
said “ Empty,” 
as much as to 
remind me that 
I was lucky in 
that! The cat 
bounded into 
the room, but, 


and and to be 


buried here 
would be much 
like any other. 
earthly grave. 
But why drag 
me on, round 
sharp corners, 


whose damp 
mould rubbed 
against me, 
through long 
passages, up 
_.slopes and 


finding the ac- 
customed grim 
occupant away, 
came out whin- 
ing. How huge 


the whole place 

was! How ac - == down? The 
winding! Es- torture cham- 
cape was laugh- ber! Oh! it 


ably impossible. And to be left was for this then that I was 
there! to die! to rot! One comfort kept. Fear numbed my limbs; I 
remained ; life would ebb fast away, reeled against the wall, casting weird 
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shadows with my trembling lantern. 
The demon-like cat sprang gleefully 
from one deadly instrument to 
another. She seemed to lick those 
blackened patches which once had 
flowed as_ red_ life-blood. She 
purred down to us. from the 
rolling beam on which human 
limbs had been so often racked 
—toyed playfully with the nooses 
which had cut into the wrists of 
screaming victims. ‘*‘ One more yet,” 
said the Voice, and we moved across 
to a deep, foul-smelling pit. ’Twas 
there that the bodies were flung when 
the rack had deprived them of human 
life and almost of human shape. 
‘“What more horrors have you to 
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taunt me with before you leave me in 
peace ?”’? I screamed to those who 
led me. A hellish chuckle was my 
only answer. But now my senses are 
leaving me, I see white patches of 
light illuminating the distance. They 
vanish and appear again. Suddenly 
[ stumbled against a step, smashed ° 
my lantern and extinguished its 
flame. I shut my eyes and lay as I 
fell. Why should I move further to 
this horrible death? Then I am 
lifted and carried up, and finally put 
down on my feet—Oh rapture !—in 
the glorious light of an autumn 
sun ! 

‘** That will bé sixpence, sir,’’ said 
the guide, “ and, if yer can’t carry a 
lantern without breakin’ it, why yer 
must pay for it, makin’ Is. 6d. alto- 
gether. Good-day, sir.” 
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“LITTLE SPECK IN GARNERED 
FRUIT” 


By O. HENRY 


HE honeymoon 
was at its full. 
There was a 
flat with the 
reddest of new 
carpets, __ tas- 
selled portiéres 
and six steins 

with pewter 

lids arranged on a ledge above the 
wainscoting of the dining-room. The 
wonder of it was yet upon them. 
Neither of them had ever seen a 
yellow primrose by the river’s brim ; 
but if such a sight had met their 
eyes at that time it would have 
seemed like—well, whatever the poet 
expected the right kind of people to 
see in it besides a primrose. 

The bride sat in the rocker with 
her feet resting upon the world. She 
was wrapt in rosy dreams and a 
kimono of the same hue. She won- 
dered what the people in Greenland 
and Tasmania and Beloochistan were 
saying one to another about her 
marriage to Kid McGarry. Not that 
it made any difference. There was 
no welter-weight from London to the 
Southern Cross that could stand up 
four hours—no; four rounds—with 
her bridegroom. And he had been 
hers for three weeks ; and the crook 
of her little finger could sway him 
more than the fist of any 142-pounder 
in the world. 

Love, when it is ours, is the other 
name for self-abnegation and sacri- 
fice. When it belongs to people 
across the airshaft it means arrogance 
and self-conceit. 

The bride crossed her oxfords and 


looked thoughtfully at the distemper 
Cupids on the ceiling. 

‘** Precious,” said she, with the air 
of Cleopatra asking Antony for Rome 
done up in tissue paper and delivered 
at residence, ‘I think I would like 
a peach.” , 

Kid McGarry arose and put on his 
coat and hat. He was serious, 
shaven, sentimental, and spry. 

‘All right,” said he, as coolly as 
though he were only agreeing to sign 
articles to fight the champion of 
England. “Till step down and cop 
one out for you—see ?” | 

“Don’t be long,” said the bride. 
“Tl be lonesome without my 
naughty boy. Get a nice, ripe one.” 

After a series of farewells that 
would have befitted an imminent 
voyage to foreign parts, the Kid went 
down to the street. 

Here he not unreasonably hesi- 
tated, for the season was yet early 
spring, and there seemed small chance 
of wresting anywhere from those 
chill streets and stores the coveted 
luscious guerdon of summer’s golden 

rime. 

At the Italian fruit-stand on the 
corner he stopped and cast a con- 
temptuous eye over the display of 
papered oranges, highly polished 
apples and wan, sun-hungry bananas. 

““Gotta da peach?” asked the 
Kid in the tongue of Dante, the lover 
of lovers. 

‘““Ah, no,” sighed the vendor. 
‘Not for one mont com-a da peach. 


Too soon. Gotta da nice-a orange. 
Like-a da orange ?”’ 
Scornful, the Kid pursued his 
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quest. He entered the all-night 
chop-house, café, and bowling-alley 
of his friend and admirer, Justus 
O’Callahan. The O’Callahan was 
about in his institution, looking for 
leaks. 

‘‘T want it straight,” said the Kid 

to him. “The old woman has got 
a hunch that she wants a peach. 
Now, if you’ve got a.peach, Cal, get 
it out quick. I want it and others 
like it if you’ve got ’em in plural 
quantities.” 
. “The house is yours,” said 
O’Callahan. “ But there’s no peach 
init. It’stoosoon. I don’t suppose 
you could even find ’em at one of 
the Broadway joints. That’s too 
bad. When a lady fixes her mouth 
for a certain kind of fruit nothing 
else won’t do. It’s too late now to 
find any of the first-class fruiterers 
open. But if you think the missis 
would like some nice oranges I’ve 
just got a box of fine ones in that 
she might——”’ 

‘Much obliged, Cal. It’s a peach 
proposition right from the ring of 
the gong. Ill try further.” 

The time was nearly midnight as 
the Kid walked down the West-Side 
avenue. Few stores were open and 
such as were practically hooted at 
the idea of a peach. | 

But in her moated flat the bride 
confidently awaited her Persian fruit. 
A champion welter-weight not find a 
peach ?—not stride triumphantly over 
the seasons and the zodiac and the 
almanac to fetch an Amsden’s June 
or a Georgia cling to his owny-own ? 

The Kid’s eye caught sight of a 
window that was lighted and 
gorgeous with nature’s most en- 
trancing colours. The light suddenly 
went out. The Kid sprinted and 
‘caught the fruiterer locking his door. 

‘* Peaches ? ”’ said he, with extreme 
deliberation. 

“Well, no, sir. 


Not for three or - 
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four weeks yet. I haven’t any idea 
where you might find some. There 
may be a few in town from under 
glass, but they’d be hard to locate. 
Maybe at one of the more expensive 
hotels—some place where there’s 
plenty of money to waste. I’ve got 
some’ very fine oranges, though— 
from a shipload that came in to-day.” 

The Kid lingered on the corner for 
a moment, and:then set out briskly © 
to warn a pair of green lights that 
flanked the steps of a building down 
a dark side street.. 

‘Captain around anywhere ?”’ he 
asked of the desk sergeant of the 
police station. 

At that moment the captain came. 
briskly forward from the rear. He 
was in plain clothes and had a busy 
air. 
“Hello, Kid,’ he said to the 
pugilist. “ Thought you were bridal- 
touring ?”’ 

“Got back yesterday. I’m a solid 
citizen now. Think I'll take an 
interest in municipal doings. How 
would it suit you to get into Denver 
Dick’s place to-night, Cap ?” 

‘*“Past performances,” said the 
captain, twisting his moustache. 
‘* Denver was closed up two months 
ago.” 

‘*‘ Correct,” said the Kid. ‘“ Raf- 
ferty chased him out of the Forty- 
third. He’s running in your precinct 
now, and his game’s bigger than ever. 
I’m down on this.gambling business. 
I can put you against his game.” 

“In my precinct ?”’ growled the 
captain. “Are you sure, Kid? [ll 
take it as a favour. Have you got 
the entrée ? How is it to be done ?”’ 

‘“Hammers,’ said the Kid. 
“They haven’t got any steel on the 
doors yet. You'll need ten men. 
No; they won’t let me in the place. 
Denver has been trying to do me. 
He thought I tipped him off for the 
other raid. I didn’t, though. You 
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want to hurry. I’ve got to get back 
home. The house is only three blocks 


from here.”’ 

Before ten minutes had sped the 
captain with a dozen men stole with 
their guide into the hallway of a dark 
and virtuous-looking building in 
which many businesses were ‘con- 
ducted by day. 

‘** Third floor, rear,’’ said the Kid, 
softly. “Til lead the way.” 

Two axemen faced the door = 
he pointed out to them. 

‘““Tt seems all quiet,” said the 
captain, doubtfully. ““ Are you sure 
your tip is straight ?”’ 

“Cut away !” said the Kid. “It’s 
on me if it ain’t.” 

The axes crashed through the as 
yet unprotected door. A blaze of 
light from within poured through the 
smashed panels. The door fell, and 
the raiders sprang into the room 
with their guns handy. 

The big room was furnished with 
the gaudy magnificence dear to 
Denver Dick’s western ideas. Various 
well-patronised games were in pro- 
gress. About fifty men who were in 
the room rushed upon the police in a 
grand break for personal hberty. 


The plain-clothes men had to do a’ 


little club-swinging. More than half 
the patrons escaped. 

Denver Dick had graced his game 
with his own presence that night. 
He led the rush that was intendad 
to sweep away the smaller body of 
raiders. But when he saw the Kid 
his manner became personal. Being 
in the heavy-weight class he cast 
himself joyfully upon his slighter 
enemy, and they rolled down a flight 
of stairs in each other’s arms. On 
the landing they separated and arose, 
and then the Kid was able to use 
some of his professional tactics, 
which had been useless to him while 
in the excited clutch of a 200-pound 
<porting gentleman who was about 
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to lose $20,000 worth of parapher- 
nalia. 

After vanquishing his adversary 
the Kid hurried upstairs and through 
the gambling-room into a smaller 
apartment connecting by an arched 
doorway. 

Here was a long table set with 
choicest chinaware and silver, and 
lavishly furnished with food of that 
expensive and spectacular sort of 
which the devotees of sport are sup- 
posed to be fond. Here again was 
to be perceived the liberal and florid 
taste of the gentleman with the 
urban cognomenal prefix. oO 

A No. 10 patent leather shoe pro- 
truded a few of its inches outside the 
tablecloth along the floor. The Kid 
seized this and plucked forth a black 
man in a white tie and the garb of a 
servitor. 

“Get up!”’ commanded the Kid. 
““Are you in charge of this free © 
lunch ?” 

‘Yes, sah, I was. Has they done 
pinched us ag’in, boss ?” 

“Looks that way. Listen to me. 
Are there any peaches in this layout ° 
If there ain’t Pll have to throw up 
the sponge.”’ 

‘“There was three dozen, sah, 
when the game opened this evenin’ ; 
but I reckon the gentlemen done eat 
"em all up. If you'd like to eat a 
fust-rate orange, sah, I kin find you 
some.” 

“Get busy,” ordered the Kid, 
sternly, “and move whatever peach 
crop you've got quick or ther’ll be 
trouble. If anybody oranges me 
again to-night, I’ll knock his face off.” 

The raid on Denver Dick’s high- 
priced and prodigal luncheon revealed 
one lone, last peach that had escaped 
the epicurean jaws of the followers 
of chance. Into the Kid’s pocket it 
went, and that indefatigable forager 
departed immediately with his prize. 
With scarcely a glance at the scene 
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on the sidewalk below, where the 
officers were loading their prisoners 
into the patrol wagons, he 
moved homeward with long, swift 
strides. 

His heart was light as he went. 
So rode the knights back to Camelot 
after perils and high deeds done for 
their ladies fair. The Kid’s lady had 
commanded him and he had obeyed. 
True, it was but a peach that she had 
craved; but it had been no small 
deed to glean a peach at midnight 
from that wintry city where yet the 
February snows lay like iron. She 
had asked for a peach; she was his 
bride; in his pocket the peach was 
warming in his hand that held it for 
fear that it might fall out and be 
lost. 

On the way the Kid turned in at an 
all-night drug store and said to the 
spectacled clerk * 

“Say, sport, I wish you'd size up 
this rib of mine and see if it’s broke. 
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I was in a little scrap and bumped 
down a flight or two of stairs.” 

The druggist made an examination. 

‘“It isn’t broken,’ was _ his 
diagnosis; “but you have a. bruise 
there that looks like you’d fallen off 
the Flatiron twice.” 

‘““That’s all right,” said the Kid. 
“Let’s have your clothes brush, 
please.” 

_The bride waited in the rosy glow of 
the pink lamp shade. The miracles 
were not all passed away. By breath- - 
ing a desire for some slight thing—a 
flower, a pomegranate, a—oh, yes, 
a peach—she could send forth her 
man into the night, into the world 
which could not withstand him, and 
he would do her bidding. _ 

And now he stood by her chair and 
laid the peach in her hand. 

““ Naughty boy !”’ she said, fondly. 
“* Did I say a peach ? I think I would 
much rather have had an orange.” 

Blest be the bride. 
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ARIGOLDS grew 
in a large bed 
in front of an 
old - fashioned 
country house, 
which stood al- 
most on to the 
road. Properly 
speaking, there 

was no front garden to the house. At 

the back there wasa dewy old 

English garden, but at the front only 

the bed of marigolds on one side, and 

a large lime tree on the other, with 

the door between them. 

Warm and red as the setting sun 
were the marigolds. Rising out of 
their fresh green leaves, and looking 
at the sun all day with wide-open 
eyes, and filling the air with a homely 
aromatic scent that was warm too. 

Nobody knew how they came 
there or took the smallest interest in 
them except the little girl. Once the 
old gardener wanted to dig them up 
and make the bed tidy. " He always 
meant shrubs when he said that. 

“They're nothin’ but a muck 0’ 
weeds, not fit for any decent garden,” 
said the old gardener. 

But the little maid who lived in 
the house had cried bitterly, for she 
did not like shrubs, and so the mari- 
golds had been left alone, and the 
little maid had got to be called the 
Marigold Maid. 


She was grown up now, but people 
still called her the Marigold Maid. 

A wondrous fair maid she was, tall 
and strong, with red lights in her hair 
and gold lhghts in her eyes, and a 
white skin. just kissed into freckles 
here and there, because the sun loved 
her so. 

Now one hot summer afternoon, the 
Marigold Maid stepped out on to the 
dusty high road and looked about her. 

Up the road she looked, and down 
the road, and there was a slight line 
across her white forehead that was 
never there before, and it was all on 
account of the Motor Man. 

The Motor Man was rich and an old 
playfellow, and the Marigold Maid 
always thought she liked him very 
much, till he wanted to marry her, 
and then she did not feel half so sure 
ofit. But all the neighbours insisted 
on looking upen it as a settled thing, 
quite a providential thing, in fact, for 
it was as much as the girl could do 
to get a living out of the little farm, 
and here was the right man come 
home at the nght moment with a 
fortune. 

“They were made for each other,” 
the neighbours said. Made for each 
other, indeed! One must be very 
wise to be able to say that. 

They said it so often that the girl 
began to believe it, and this very day 
the Motor Man was to have his 
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answer. They always called him the 
Motor Man, and the Marigold Maid 
was almost sure it would be 
ee yes.” 

In the meantime, the Motor Man 
had bought a ring of great size and 
magnificence, for he _ be- 
lieved in himself, and was 
looking anxiously at a map 
of the roads, and talking 
to an old servant who had 
once lived in the village. 

“Tm hanged if I can 
quite remember the old 
place,” he said. ‘You 
take the right-hand road 
by the forge, and — and 


“Why, bless you, you 
couldn’t miss the house if 
you tried, sir,” said the old 
fellow, “ by Teason o’ the 
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shouted the Motor Man, 
cheerfully, slapping the 
ring in his breast pocket, 
and off he went a-wooing 
ina cloud of dust, and 
a very nasty smell. 

But he had really for- 
gotten the marigolds. 

So the Marigold Maid 
looked up the road and 
down the road, but there 
was no one in sight but 
a gipsy vagabond calling 
‘Chairs to mend,” in the 
sad, plaintive voice usual 
to chair menders, who did 
not give you the least idea 
that he wanted to mend them. 


The girl drew back into the shadow 


of the door, until he should have 
passed. 


The gipsy might have been of any 
His hair was black, and so were 


age. 
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his long, strange eyes ; but his brown 
face was covered with furrows. More- 
over, there was fun in his eyes, but 
also sorrow. He wore a shabby old 
velveteen coat of a colour impossible 
to describe, together with a very 
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dirty shirt, and a yellow handkerchief 
was tied round his thin, dark throat. 
He did not pass, however, for when 
he came to the marigolds he stopped 
to look at them. 
He did more than stop, for he 
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deliberately picked the largest and 
reddest of the lot, and stuck it in his 
buttonhole, for it was a colour he 
loved. 

“* Yes, it looks very well there,” the 
Marigold Maid said, suddenly. 

The gipsy looked guilty just for a 
moment, and then wrinkled up his 
face in a most amusing way. . 

‘“‘ Any chairs to mend ? ” he said. 

And he looked at the Marigold 
Maid very much as he had looked 
at the marigolds. 

The old vagabond ! 

Now we cannot account for every- 
thing— very few things, in fact; but 
certain it is that the Marigold Maid, 
who, as a rule, discouraged all tramps, 
was seized with an irresistible desire 
to know more of this gipsy. 

** Yes, I have a chair to mend,” she 
said ; and went herself and brought 
it out. 

By this time the lime tree was be- 
ginning to throw the door-step into a 
delicious cool shade, so the gipsy sat 
on the Jowest step and began to work, 
and the Marigold Maid sat on the top 
step and did nothing, for she was a 
most unconventional person. 

It was very warm and still. The 
drowsy humming of the bees in the 
lime tree, and the scent of the blos- 
soms, made one dreamy. Once a 
motor dashed by in a cloud of dust, 
and leaving a nasty smell behind, and 
once a man crossed the road to the 
haystack opposite, and cut a wecge cf 
hay which was like a large slice of 
seed cake cut for a giant. It made 
one hot to look at him. 

Perhaps this was the reason why 
the gipsy got on very slowly with the 
chair. The girl still looked up and 
down the road, and seemed restless. 

‘Can you tell fortunes ? ” she said, 
very suddenly. 

The gipsy grinned. 

Oh, yes; I can tell fortunes right 
enough, when my mouth isn’t tco 
dry,” he said. 
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On this hint, the Marigold Maid 
laughed, and went into the house, 
returning with a large mug of cider. 

The gipsy having refreshed his‘ 
dry mouth, took the Marigold Maid’s 
hand, and peered curiously into the 
palm thereof, but he looked quite as 
much at her face. 

‘Don’t do it,” he said, so suddenly 
that she almost jumped. 

“Don’t do. what ? ” 

“Tt,” said the gipsy. 

“But if you don’t tell me what it 
is, how can-I not do it 2” she said, 
getting hopelessly mixed in. speech. 

“You expect someone,” said the 
gipsy, looking out of the corner of his 
eyes at.her face. 

“As you can see very plainly for 
yourself,” said the girl. 

The gipsy went on reading. 

‘““Here’s something to do with 
courtship, and——”’ 

‘““ And a happy marriage,”’ said the 
girl, rather scornfully. °‘ That’s the 
way, you gipsies always put it, isn’t 
it ? 


‘Not a happy marriage,” said the 
gipsy. 

“Trouble—-sorrow—the wrong man 
I expect ?” 

“It's a devil of a thing the wrong 
man. And you might miss the prince, 
you know.” 

** Oh, I don’t believe in the prince,” 
the girl said. 

“Don’t you?” said the gipsy. 
‘“That’s all you know about it.” 

After saying which, this strange be- 
ing went on calmly mending the chair. 

“The wrong man!” Here was 
quite a new sort of gipsy, and here 
was quite a different reading of 
things. 

The girl looked into the gipsy’s 
dark eyes, but they were as in- 
scrutable as pools of ink. 

‘** Tt’s all nonsense,”’ she said. “‘ You 
mend your chair and I?ll mind my 
dairy. You can’t really know any- 
thing about it.” 
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And she walked away, holding her- 
self very upright with her head in the 
air, for somehow she felt cross, and 
angry with herself for feeling cross. 

‘““That’s a very fine gal,” said the 
gipsy, taking a pipe from his pocket 
and settling down for a quiet smoke 
in her absence. ~ 

There was plenty of work in the 
dairy. 

‘The meek cows had all been milked 
and stood lowing in the yard, wist- 
fully wondering when they could go 
back to the fresh, green meadows, and 
stand in the juicy rushes where the 
brook made such a pleasant cool 
sound., The Marigold Maid opened 
the yard gate for the cows, and looked 
at them with love and pride as they 
walked gravely out. 

‘** Drive them back,” she said. 

Then she began to hurry over the 
dairy work to make up for lost time. 

You would think in the dairy she 
would forget all about the gipsy. 
Such a dairy, too ! So cool and sweet, 
with white cluster roses looking in at 
the windows as if to rival the cream. 

Not a bit of it! 

The very cows as they went down 
the dusty road seemed to say “ Don’t 
do it !’ in their mournful, lowing way. 

The pigeons in the yard cooed it 
softly. 

‘““Come back! Come back! Come 
back!” called the speckled guinea- 
fowl, as if he knew all about it. 

Now the Marigold Maid had, of 
course, heard him say this all her 
life; it was the only thing he could 
say; but never had it seemed to 
mean anything in especial until now. 

-“ Bother the gipsy!”’ said the 
Marigold Maid, who, with her print 
sleeves rolled above her elbows, and 
moving about her shady dairy, was 
about as sweet a thing as you could 
wish to look upon. 

Now it was all very well to say 
“Bother the gipsy!” but there he 
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was in the very milk pans, so to 
speak, with his dark, rugged face and 
strange long eyes that seemed as if 
they knew more than other people’s. 
And it was all very well to say, “I 
do not believe in gipsies,” when all 
the time they are telling you some- 
thing that you half-knew before, only 
you did not quite know that you 
knew it. That makes a difference. 

“T will go back and send him 
off,” said the Marigold Maid. 

By this time the front of the house 
was in a deep shade, for it was tea- 
time. | 

The marigolds were all asleep, for 
now that the sun had gone what else 
was there to look at. 

The gipsy had also gone to sleep, 
but the chair was finished after a 
fashion. The girl paid him and sent 
him off with something for his supper, 
but she stood looking after him till he 
was out of sight, and once she almost 
called him back. . 

“Don’t you doit. The lines never 
tell lics.”” These had been his parting 
words. 

““I wonder why I should care so 
much,” the girl said. 

After tea which was a delicious 
mixture of eggs, country ham, and 
home-made bread and butter, she 
walked in the dewy garden, and 
thought about things. ‘“ The wrong 
man!’ A horrible idea! She had 
seen a case of the wrong man in the 
village. And then, perhaps, it made 
two other people go wrong. “ It was 
a devil of a thing,” as the gipsv said. 

Longer and longer grew her shadow 
on the grass, and farther and farther 
away went her thoughts. Far away 
in a land of dreams and fancies, as old 
as the world, and as high as the stars. 
And perhaps there was just a hint of 
the shadowy prince in them---oh! so 
far away, as the gipsy had said. 

Twilight came on, and _ still she 
walked there among the fruit bushes 
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and roses, and pinks and honeysuckle 
in the lovely melting light. 

There came a great stillness over 
everything. 

It is the time when one knows 
things. 

“Yes; he is the wrong man,” said 
the Marigold Maid. “I can see it so 
plainly now. Wrong for both of us. 
Oh, how glad I am he did not come 
to-day ! How glad Iam!” 

The light grew lovelier, and more 
unearthly. The scent of the flowers 
rose up and melted into the beauty of 
ifall, and. «.:. 

Whir-whir—whir! Hoot—toot— 
toot! A disgusting smellanda cloud 
of dust, and a horrible monster coming 
into the garden by the side door. 


Covered with dust was this un- . 


known animal. You could only see 


great goggle eyes and a mouth coming 
Or 


out of a close-fitting hood. 
was it his skin ? 
“Good _ grac- 
ious! What is 
it?” said the 
Marigold Maid. 
But it was 
only the Motor 
Man, who took 
his pleasure in 
this strange fash- 
ion by reason of 


the dust and 
flies. Of course, 
he had missed 
the marigolds. 


He was not in 
the habit of see- 
ing anything in 
particular at the 
side of the roads. 
The pace was the 
thing. It seems 
lie had been driv- 
ing wildly about 
ever since, and 
now — well, we 
know about that. 
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He was too late. And what a 
mercy it was for both of them. But, 
of course, you could not expect him 
to see that at the moment. 

He went away very angry, for he 
was used to having things all his own 
way. He cursed all womankind, and 
he cursed the marigolds; but they 
were asleep and never noticed him. 

He went at a terrific rate, and 
nearly ran over a gipsy who was sitting 
at the roadside eating his supper. If 
he had known how this gipsy had 
somehow got into his life, he would 
doubtless have cursed him too. 

But the Marigold Maid knelt at the 
open lattice window of her bedroom 
and looked at the stars and blessed 
the gipsy. She was filled with a sense 
ofjoy and freedom, It wasas though 
she had just escaped something. 

“T don’t! know how much _ he 
knew, or what he saw, or anything 

, . about him, 
but I shall bless 
that gipsy to the 
end of my life. 
For he was the 
wrong man,” 
said the Mari- 
gold Maid. 

Then she smil- 
ed, for some- 

hing made her 
think of the 
marigolds. 

“Andyouhad . 
something to do 
withit, too,” she 
said, looking 
down at them. 
But the mari- 
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OBERLY clad 
in decent 
black—slig htly 
shiny, badly 


CHAPTER 


fitting, ob- 
viously aged, 
but still decent 
—Mr. Win- 


chester Chalk 
came smartly towards the Wesleyan 
chapel as the clock was striking eight. 
His eyes lit up with a profound plea- 
sure when he observed the crowd of 
tramps loafing outside the building. 
It never occurred to him that they 
were there for any other reason than 
that of hearing the interesting ex- 
perience of total abstinence which he, 
Winchester Chalk, had endured 
throughout the previous year. 

It struck him that a few words 
before entering the chapel might be 
effective, but on second thoughts, he 
abandoned the idea and, with a wide 
smile, he shambled through them to 
the front door of the place of worship. 

As a dog will prick his ears when his 
instinct, rather than his eyes or nose 
or ears, tells him that game is in his 
vicinity, so the shabby brigade loung- 
ing before the chapel pricked up and 
became alert as Winchester moved 
among them. They watched him 
expectantly—even wolfishly. There 
was a queer, sharp ain of keen atten- 
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tion about the whole gang. One man 
stood up with a jerk. Two others 
followed his example, and the re- 
mainder of those who were roosting 
on the bank rose en masse. Win- 
chester turned at the chapel gate and 
bowed clumsy acknowledgment. 

Even as he bowed a tatterdemalion 
squeezed hastily through the hedge on 
the top of the bank and slid rapidly 
down into the road—to the sore de- 
triment of-his trousers, but’ obviously 
to his own satisfaction. He grinned 
and said something with an Irish 
brogue that was almost solid enough 
to frame. 

Mr. Chalk looked a little astonished 
—and his astonishment increased 
when he saw tramp after tramp slide 
in quick succession down the track 
the Irishman had opened. They all 
surged forward to the chapel gate. 

Winchester observed the look in the 
eyes of some of them, and an uneasy 
thrill fluttered down his spine. He 
hesitated—then, catching sight of 
three or four fellow-Wesleyans ap- 
proaching, he smiled once more, un- 
locked the chapel door, and entered. 

And the mob came in behind him 
like a wedge of gallery boys at a 
London music-hall. 

Inside, the leaders seemed to hang 
fire a trifle. They paused—Winchester 
observed that the van was mainly 
composed of big, burly, hard-looking 
men—they paused, looked round, and 
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apparently were at a loss. So Mr. 
Chalk spoke kindly to them. 

** There’s plenty of room, brothers ; 
welkim all. Pass up to front pews— 
there’s plenty of room and a ’arty 
welkim for all.” It occurred vaguely 


to the ratcatcher. that his voice was | 


smaller than he ordinarily imagined it 
to be. 

The “brothers” filed doubtfully 
into the pews, most of them still wear- 
ing theif hats, looking as though they 
would prefer to remain standing in 
the aisle. There were keen whisper- 
ings as they sat. 

“Halves! ... Strike me, yes!.. . 
— Cut it up fair!...Shut yerjore!... 
Not yet, blimey! ... Halves, cully! 
... On me own!...” 

Winchester, on the raised platform 
at the end, heard and wondered un- 
easily. 

The chapel was almost full when 
some of the village chapel-goers came 
in apparently feeble with amazement. 
Two of them walked up to Mr. Chalk 
with envy on their faces. Winchester 
greeted them with a touch of con- 
descension. Hitherto they had not 
encouraged the somewhat ranting 
methods of the ratcatcher. They held 
—and very rightly—that Winchester’s 
style was more suited to the Primitive 
Methodist’s galvanised iron meeting- 
house farther down the street than to 
their own quieter and more sanely- 
conducted little chapel. Mr. Chalk, 
however, had an enemy in the ranks 
of the Methodists—a loud-mouthed 
blacksmith—and he attached himself 
to the small colony of Wesleyans. 

And now he seemed to have made 
good his frequent boast that he would 
‘‘ draw converts into the fold.” 

“IT told ye [’'d bring ’em in when I 
got started,” he whispered to his 
fellows. ‘‘ And ’ere they be, too.” 

‘““Tt’s wonderful, Winchester, won- 
derful. You ’ave the power and no 
mistake.” 
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The hurried whispering in the seats 
went on as the villagers came in—the 
majority obviously there out of mere 

‘curlosity. In ten minutes the seats 
were full and people were encroaching 
up the aisle. 

Then a little procession of three 
filed up to the only remaining seats 
on the platform—Messrs. Dan M’Cann, 
Boler Mitey, and Henry Mitch, the 
only men who really knew why the 
tramps were there. It was to be 
noticed that they looked a trifle white 
and that they bore the same deter- 
mined, predatory air as the majority 
of the tramps. They sat down with 
their jaws stuck out. ... 

Someone said ‘‘ Cops ” very clearly, 
and practically the whole of the con- 
gregation turned their heads at that. 
Most of them grinned as they saw the 
local police enter nervously. There 
were only two of them, P.C. Hinxman 
and the sergeant from the next parish. 

Then Winchester cleared his throat 
and began. He told them that he was 
going to open his heart to them—and 
proceeded to do so. It was the usual 
blatant, windy talk of the illiterate 
convert who is so perfectly certain 
that he is “saved” that he cannot 
keep decently quiet about it, but 
must yell it at the top of his voice in 
public places. 

After the first five minutes, the 
whispering of the tramps began to 
rise. Winchester raised his voice 
accordingly. But the tramps gave up 
whispering, and each spoke loud 
enough for the man he happened to 
be addressing to hear. There were 
scufflings and scrapings of the seats 
and the noise rose like the rising of a 
storm. ... 

Suddenly Henry Mitch indicated 
the second pew to Captain Dan. 

““ One of the men in that pew’s hid 
himself under the seat,’? he whis- 
pered. 

The Captain nodded. 
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“They're doing it all over the 
chapel. They want to be left alone 
here when it’s all over,” he said. 

Ever above the rising clamour of 
talk and Winchester’s voice—he was 
shouting now—could be heard strange 
gruntings. Twice a heavy boot 
slithered over the floor and fetched up 
against the wooden back of a pew 
with a crash. Some of the tramps were 
hiding under the seats now with no 
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scared ; and the noise grew. The two 
policemen stared round the hall help- 
less and staggered. 

Suddenly a tramp in a pew half- 
way down the chapel stood up with a 
cry. 

‘“ Wooh!” he howled, and a wild 
Irish voice yelled from under the 
seat of that pew. | 

‘““Take me teeth in yer leg,.thin! 
Kick me, would ye, ye scut!” There 
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possible chance of being able to do so 
unnoticed. They were losing their 
heads already—each futilely imita- 
ting his neighbour, as men do ina 
gold rush. 

The word “silver”? was being 
tossed about the chapel like a ball; 
now and again a bitter oath would be 
flung up out of the mob; the villagers 
began to look to the door, half- 


was a sudden upheaval, and a man 
rose from the floor, squealing with 
rage, and straightway fell upon the 
tramp who had yelled first. 

So the storm burst. In two seconds 
the place was a pandemonium. Those 
of the villagers who were near the 
door promptly left the hall. But 
none of the tramps were anxious to 
do so. They poured out into the 
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aisle and, after a second’s irresolu- 
tion, they headed for the vestry, 
apparently with the idea that they 
were going to find the silver waiting 
there for them—in large sacks. They 
all surged across the low platform 
together, swearing and struggling. 

“We can’t do anything,” said 
Captain Dan, flattened against the 
wall, in Boler’s ear. ‘“‘ They’re in the 
mood to kill anyone who interferes 
with them. Come outside and check 
‘em off as they clear out. They 
won't hang about here long. If they 
get any silver we shall spot those 
who are carrying it away all right!” 

The three worked their way through 
the crush to the door and joined the 
group of villagers outside. They all 
stood in the roadway listening to the 
‘lamour inside. There were occa- 
sional crashings as though the ragged 
searchers were upsetting the pews in 
the hunt. 

After many minutes two tramps 
came to the chapel door and looked 
out. Under the light of the porch 


lamp the onlookers saw that each of | 


them possessed a black eye. They 
stared at the crowd outside—at the 
two policemen, at Mitch and Co., at 
some of the burlier of the village 
youths and men, and disappeared, 
moving back from the door as rabbits 
move back from the mouths of their 
burrows. 

Then, far down the street, sounded 
the husky braying of a motor horn. 

‘ Here’s the police!”? Everybody 
seemed to know that Crail’s motors 
had run into Andover for extra 
police. The crowd gaped expectantly 


| £ the street, and one or two of 
the Wounger men took off their coats, 


and, Inanding them to friends, rolled 
up their sleeves, spat on their hands, 
and prepared generally for battle. 
The noise in the chapel was dying 
out rapidly now; evidently the 
tramps had begun to think. 
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Two big blazing lamps swung round 
a corner down the street, and a huge 
car sailed up—blue with policemen. 
Hardly had this one arrived before a 
similar consignment came up. - Crail 
had sent a strong message and Crail 
was rich and powerful enough to 
secure instant attention. And there 
were more coming. 

Three tramps.showed themselves at 
the door, but vanished like phantoms 
as they set eyes on the reinforcements. 

There was a clatter of hoofs and 
Crail dashed up. He was in his 
element to-night, for he was a fighting 
man by instinct. 

Somebody—Winchester - Chalk— 
hastily explained, and Crail’s eyes 
lit up. 

“Got ’°em! Send some men round 
to the back door, Inspector, in case 
they bolt that way. It’s locked, 
hey ?”? Winchester nodded excitedly. 
“But they'll burst it, sure.” He 
swung a loaded riding-crop in his 
hand as he spoke. 

Half-a-dozen policemen went off to 
the back of the chapel with a handful 
of villagers in support, and, even as 
yet another motor raced up, the up- 
holders of the law advanced on the 
front door. 

But the ardour of the tramps had 
cooled. The majority of them were 
in no mood to fight. They wanted 
to run and not be in Ringford any 
longer. They had been at some 
pains to earn six months’ hard labour 
each, and they were keenly alive to 
the fact. They wanted to go away. 

And so they rushed in a body, 
jamming themselves through the door, 
and poured out, seeking to escape. 
For ten minutes there was a savage 
little struggle in the roadway. The 
majority of the raiders squeezed 
through the crowd and bolted down 
the road for dear life, but, neverthe- 
less, when it was all over, and the 
police counted up their gains, they 
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found that they had made a haul of 
about twenty-six—five of whom were 
stunned by Crail, who had received a 
blow in the mouth at the beginning 
of the rush that loosened half-a-dozen 
teeth and all his wrath. 

It was noticeable, however, when 
the prisoners were handcuffed and 
formed up for their march to the farm 
waggons which were being requisi- 
tioned for their conveyance to And- 
over, that Messrs. M’Cann, Mitch, and 
Mitey had disappeared. No one was 
sufficiently interested, however, to 
look for them; they were not par- 
ticularly popular in Ringford. 

But if, at the moment when the 
captives were being hustled towards 
the waggons, any of the villagers had 
chanced to turn up a lane some 
hundred yards beyond the chapel, he 
would have seen an interesting little 
spectatle—Mr. Henry Mitch sitting 
comfortably upon the chest of one 
tramp who lay on the turf at the side 
of the lane, Mr. Boler Mitey reposing 
in similar ‘fashion upon a similar 
tramp, and Captain M’Cann standing 
close by sharply interrogating both 
the prisoners. 


“What the blazes have all you’ 


loafers come down on the chapel like 
this for?’’ was the Captain’s first 
question. 

“The silver,” grunted the tramp 
who supported Mr. Mitch. 

“What silver ?” 

*°Ow do I know what silver ? 
Let me git up.” 

But the Captain was seeking infor- 
mation of value. 

“Sit a little heavier, Mr. Mitch, 
please—the gentleman has a bad 
memory. Oblige me by putting a 
little more stress on the gentleman, 
Mr. Mitch,” he said, politely. 

{- Mitch put on a little more “ stress,” 
and the tramp grunted. 

“The silver the bloke in the ditch 
was talkin’ about,” he said presently 
-—under stress. 
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“Oh, let me tell you. He’s got an 
impediment in ’is bloomin’ speech,” 
snarled the tramp upon whom Boler 
was sitting. ’ 

‘“Come on, then—let’s have the 
story, quick,” snapped the Captain, 
who was growing impatient. “ Tell 
the truth and you'll get off scot free— 
as far as we’re concerned.” 

* Well, it’s like this. Every bloomin’ 
tramp on the London road jest lately 
seems to ’ave come across this bloke. 
’E sits in the ditch mostly, this bloke 
old tongue-tied over there was tryin’ 
to tell you about. Sits in the ditch 
and mutters about a chap named 
Corrie, and detectives, and _ that. 
Well “a 

“Wait a minute,” broke in Boler, 
suddenly alert at the mention of the 
name of Corrie. ‘Look ’ere, Cap- 
tain, it seems to me it would be a 
good bit better if we all slung our 
hooks off to the cottage and ’ad this 
story about this bloke that sits in 
the ditch told properly. It sounds 
very promisin’ to me. Old Tongue- 
tied can clear off quick. But this 
lot’”’—he sat heavily but friendly 
upon the tramp .who had spoken 
last—‘‘ can come with us and, if he 
tells the truth about the ditch bloke ’e 
will be given ’alf a quid—p’raps. If 
his yarn is worth it. If not we'll 
hand ’im over to the police.” | 

No human being on the face of the 
earth can detect a hidden meaning 
quicker than the man who lives on 
his wits and the Captain agreed 
swiftly. 

“Allright,” hesaid. ‘‘ Let Tongue- 
tied get up, Mitch, and give him the 
toe of your boot for ‘ Good-bye.’ ” 

Mitch rose reluctantly, and the 
tramp scrambled to his feet in violent 
haste and vanished into the darkness 
down the lane. 

“Well, ’'m blowed! ’E don’t tell 
you a word and gits let off; I tells 
you all you arsks me and gits kept,”’ 
said Boler’s tramp, bitterly. 
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“You'll be all right if you tell the 
truth. You jest tell the truth and 
shame the devil and very likely you'll 
be let off from goin’ -to jail,” said 
Mitch, kindly. 

Boler and Mitch linked arms lightly 
with the tramp, and the Captain 
following close behind to trip him if 
he tried to bolt, the quartette moved 
rapidly off towards the cottage of the 
senior partners. 


CHAPTER XXITI. 
2 ray AVING got their 

a aoe ese prisoner 
safely inside 
the hut, Mitch 
locked the door 
and briefly re- 
commended 
Boler to set the 
beer upon the 


table. 
“If there was another ‘bottle you 
should ’ave one as well,” said Henry 


generously to the tramp. “Only 
there don’t ’appen to be one. So it 
ain’t our fault you ain’t sitting there 
perfectly happy.” 

The tramp looked fixedly at him as 
he “took the top off” his glass. 

“Now about this bloke in the 
ditch,” said the Captain keenly, and 
the tramp began his tale. 

‘Tt was like this,”’ he said. ““ About 
two days ago, me and another man 
was on the road from Basin’stoke, 
and we had turned down a side lane 
to call at a farmhouse we scen what 
looked uncommon likely when we 
come across a bloke sittin’ on a bank 
with is feet in the ditch eatin’ a onion 
and some bread and chcese and 
talkin’ to ’isself very interestin’. He 
didn’t take the slightest notice of me 
and my mate, not though we went 
and sit down next to im. We spoke 
to ’im, but ’e wouldn’t answer for a 
long time. He kept on talkin’ and 
mutterin’ about a Wesleyan place— 
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chapel, I s’pose—at a place called 
Ringford. } 

““* Well, what about it ?’ we asks 

"1m bimeby, and after we’d asked ’im 

about fourteen times, this bloke he 
turns round as though he’d just seen 
us, and looks very puzzled at us. 
But presently he laughs, a sort of 
underdone kind of laugh, and ‘ Why, 
that’s where the stuff is hid!’ he ses, 
impatient. ‘All done up in a parcel 
very tidy and ’andy. Many’s the 
bloke as would like to put ’is ’ands 
on to poor old Corrie’s—(I don’t 
think !}—parcel of silver and t’other 
stuff. But Corrie—(What ho, Corrie !) 
—he wants *is own little bundle what 
he earned ’isSelf and hid “isself and 
went to jail and all for. It’s all for 
Corrie—(not half, Corrie !)’—he’ad a 
very peculiar way of saying some- 
thing like ‘not half’ or some sich 
remark every time he mentioned the 
name of Corrie. 

“Why, that’s only right and 
fair,’ I ses, humourin’ ’im. ‘ That’s 
as.it should be, Mister,’ and he looks 
at me very simple. 

““* There’s them as likes to think 
as poor old Corrie—(Over the left, 
Corrie !}—he was done for when the 
detectives come down all the way 
from London. And so he was very 
nigh done for, too. But he slipped out 
of it just in time. They was comin’ 
by one door and Corrie—(Not half, 
Corrie !)—was goin’ out by the other 
door. And all the stuff was tight and 
safe in his Wesleyan place. All the 
shiny silver and the stones—the rare 
stones... . But they copped old 
Corrie—(Hundred to one, Corrie !}— 
up in town and put ’im away so nice 
and quiet. And all the rare silver and 
the stones they was waitin’ all the 
time so snug and safe for ’im when 
he could go to fetch ’em. And now 
he’s goin’—very comfrabil and slow |’ 

“Well, that was all we could get 
out of that loony trv ’ow we would. 
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He repeated ’isself so. That was ’is 
cry all the time—jest repeatin’ ’isself 
like a parrot—like a bloomin’ old poll 
parrot.” The tramp. paused for a 
second and stared sourly at his 
inquisitors. 
“Well?” said Boler, his face per- 
fectly impassive. 
“Well! Well, that’s all,” grum- 
bled the tramp. ‘‘ We didn’t care 


_ which way we went, and so we went 


Ringford way. Wouldn’t you? And 
we started early next mornin’! Mr. 


Silver in the bloomin’ chapel ! Garn_!”’ 
said the tramp bitterly. “ Rats to 
your silver and rare shiny stones! 
All the silver I seen in the bloomin’ 
place—or anybody else either—was 
the silver on the cops’ coats!” He 
stood up, anxious and disgusted. 
“Ere, gimme that half-quid and 
let me go! That’s all I know. Silver 
in the chapel—yah !’ 

Boler pushed over two florins 

“Your yarn ain’t worth it,’ h 
said “‘ but if 'waz you I’d clear out 


“‘THE SILVER, GRUNTED THE TRAMP WHO SUPPORTED MR, MITCH.” 


Not - ’alf-hundred - to -one - Corrie - 
I-don’t-think was sprawlin’ under the 
"edge asleep, and tellin’ ’isself all 
about dreamland, when we started off 
to ’ave a-look round the Wesleyan 
Chapel at Ringford. All the tramps 
we overtook was goin’ the same way, 
and before long a goodish few over- 
took us—and it seems as they was 
goin’ the same way too. That old 
loony must ’ave said the same to 
everybody as what he said to us. 


He unlocked the door, and the 
tramp lurched ‘across. On the thres- 
hold he paused for a moment. 

“Den of bloomin’ thieves,’ he 
commented, briefly. “ But you won’t 
git no silver out of that chapel—you 
could ’ide all the value there is there 
under a threppny bit. Silver! Garn!” 

He carefully spat on the floor, and 
departed. . « . 

There was a thoughtful silence for 
some minutes after his departure. 
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Then Mitch and Boler looked at each 
other and nodded contentedly. 
' The Captain watched them and 
hastened to put a question. He was 
not fond of being left out in the cold, 
the Captain. 

‘“What d’you make of it, part- 


ners ?”’ he said, pushing over a worn. 


cigar-case. 

‘*T could go straight to it now and 
put my ’and right on it !”’ said Boler, 
impressively. 

‘* Easy !”’ threw in Mitch. 

“The exact spot ?”’ queried Cap- 
tain Dan. 

‘““Good as. I know the room it’s 
hid in.’ He ran his eye over the 
Captain in a calculating fashion. 
Then he turned to Mitch. 

‘“* He’s the very man we wanted to 
come in‘ contact with, Henry—the 
very man.” 

The Captain waited. 

Presently—" The silver, or what- 
ever it is, is hid somewhere in the 
room what was occupied a few years 
ago by a man name of Corrie, who 
worked up at Westlynn as valet to 
Crail,”’ announced Boler, with an air 
of certainty that was very impressive. 

“And what you've got to do, 
Captain, 1s to get friendly with Crail 
and get invited up there to stay with 
him. Then, sooner or Jater, you'll 
get a chance of hunting out that room, 
one night, and, ’aving found the stuff, 
lower it out to me on a rope. The 
dogs know me, so they won’t matter.” 

“That’s all right!’’ The eyes of 
the Captain began to burn. “But 
how d’you know it’s there ? ”’ 

Boler told the story of Corrie the 
valet as it had been told to him by 
Mr. Walter Slinger, the kennelman. 

The Captain listened to the end, 
missing nothing. Then he rose and 
gravely shook the hands of the 
partners. ; 

“Tt’s ours!’ he said. ‘“‘ Leave 
Crail to me.” He thought for a 
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second, smiled a little under his 
moustache, and spoke again. ~ 

‘* Has he any hobbies, this Crail, do 
you know ?” The others surprisedly 
turned half-round to face him, for he 
spoke newly—in a tone they had not 
heard him use before. But they knew 
the tone for all that—the cultured, 
easy, half-lazy, clean pronunciation 
of a “ gentleman.”’ The genuine thing 
—with the hall-mark of breeding on 
it. The pose of the man had changed 
somehow, also ; the manner of holding 
his cigar, the lounging, careless atti- 
tude in which he sat, the shape and 
quality of his hands. As they stared 
he deftly fixed a monocle—they had 
noticed it before—in one of his eyes, 
and sat regarding them with a smile— 
unquestionably a man of birth. They 
stared, half in astonishment, half in 
admiration. 

“Yes ! said Boler at last. “‘ You’re 
the man we wanted. You can do it 
down to the ground.” 

The Captain smiled again—it was a 
shade forced this time—and reverted 
to his usual style. 

‘Oh, I can ‘do’ it all right,” he 
said, half bitterly. “If this man 
Crail’s an ordinary reasonable man 
when he’s not tramp-hunting, I can 
strike up some sort of acquaintance 
with him. Has he got any particular 
hobby ? ” 

Boler pondered. 

“* His dogs, of course—and he plays 
billiards a lot. I’ve heard the butler 
say he plays uncommon good billiards, 
and he’s bloomin’ fond of the game. 


The doctor looks in most nights for a 


game with ’im. Can you play ?” 
The Captain grinned and indicated 
a tiny scar just above his temple. 
‘*'You can call that a certificate,’’ 
he said. “I got it for making a 
hundred and eighty break in the 
wrong place a few years ago. Oh, 
yes, I can play billiards—I think.” 
‘*Oh, well, then it’s as good as 
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money in our pockets. ’Ere’s luck!” 
said Mitch, and emptied his glass. 

They discussed details for a few 
minutes and then—Boler discovering 
that it was a good half-hour before 
closing time—they drew out for a 
_. visit to the Westley Inn. 

The Captain went on ahead, alone, 
for, if he was to successfully “ pal 
up ”’ (as Mitch put it) with Crail, the 
less he was seen with his two humble 
partners the better. ... 

The Westley Inn had never done 
better business than it was doing this 
night. 

Mrs. Gritty was audibly expressing 
a fervent wish that “them tramps ”’ 
visited the place every night, when 
Mr. Henry Mitch and Boler entered 
the bar-parlour. 


“Why, where ’ave you _ been, 


"Enry ?”’ she asked, as, liberally 
using his privilege of outside 
manager, Mr. Mitch desired the 


barmaid to give him two Sucpenmy 
worth’s of whisky. 
He seated himself wearily. 


‘*Chasin’ them dam’ tramps!’ he 


said. ‘Fallin’ down in the dark. 
Niver ’ad such a time in me life. Me 
and my friend, Mr. Mitey ’ere is jest 
about done up. We chased one of 
"em about five mile. And as for 
bein’ ‘ungry — why, talk about 
pigs——”’ 

He was suddenly silent—frozen to 
silence—for his eye, wandering round 
the crowded little room, had fallen 
upon a gentleman in black who, sitting 


on the opposite side of the table - 


clutching a large glass in both hands, 
was apparently half-asleep with one 
eye, and wide awake with the other. 
And his wide-awake eye was fastened 
upon Mitch in a curious, glassy stare. 


advocate of temperance, the lecturer 
upon teetotal delights. He was star- 
ing at Mitch like a man who looks 
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upon a face he remembers but cannot 
identify. 

*€?Qo’s tha’ ?”’ he said, in a half- 
puzzled, wholly intoxicated voice. 
““T know ’im—wha’? I know ’im 
very well. ’Oo’s tha’ man? Old 
frien’ o’ mine, tha’ man.” Woss 
name ? ’Ave a drink ‘long me.” He 
paused, emptied his glass, and then, 
apparently losing all interest in Mitch 
(vastly to that sportsman’s relief) he 
began to weep bitterly. 

“Never earrer sish thing ’n all 
m’life—’n all m’ born days. Woss 
good lesherin’—lesherin’ to sich con’-- 
gration’s tha’ ? Lorra dirry tram’s— 
can’t keep qui’—makin’ sish noise— 
man can’ earrer shelf speak. No 
more temprince—noffer me—noffer 
Winsh’er Chalk. Git drunk ’nstead. 
Gi’ drunk lorra times—every day— 
speshly Sarraday ’n’ Sunday. Wos 
good lesherin’ ? ”’ 

Mitch grinned. Evidently, when it 
was borne in on him that the tramps 
had not assembled at the chapel to 
hear his views about temperance, 
Winchester’s wounded pride had 
caused him to shed his teetotal con- 
victions with a speed that left nothing 
to be desired by closing time—as far 
as the fallen ratcatcher was con- 
cerned. But Mitch made a note that 


‘unless he wanted what he termed ‘‘a 


lot of old dead-and-gone things-”’ 
dragged up again, he must make a 
point of having a talk with the ex- 
lecturer very early in the morning. 
Then Winchester’s remaining good 
eye closed suddenly, and, perfectly 
reassured, Mr. Mitch allowed himself 
to be persuaded by Mrs. Gritty to 
take his friend Mr. Mitey upstairs to 
the sitting-room where, she explained, 
there was a freshly cut ham waiting 
that would do their hearts good to 
see. 

They went for the sake of their 


hearts. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Se i= j)) the following 
» UI morning, Mr. 
Mitch arose 
more or less 
with the lark. 
He was in ex- 
cellent spirits, 
and hummed 
a snatch of 
song as he dressed himself. The de- 
finite locating of the receiver’s hoard 
at Westlynn cnd the arrangements 
made for the securing of it left him 
practically, free to attend to his per- 
sonal affairs. Everything now rested 
with the Captan and Boler. He 
would be ‘on hand if he was wanted 
to assist “at any time, but, at the 
moment,he was to be no longer active 
in the search. So he hummed gaily 
as he clothed himself—until Boler 
rolled over in their only bed and 
drowsily requested his partner to go 
and play bees somewhere else as he, 
Boler, had a day’s work in front of 
him and needed all the rest he could 
get. 

Mitch grinned and faded away 
downstairs and out. He was going 
to call on Winchester Chalk and, now 
that Winchester had fallen from 
grace, fix up another plan for securing 
the ratcatcher’s silence in the ques- 
tion of the late Mr. Arthur Hopley. 

Early as he was, however, Win- 
chester had already started to his 
work on a farm some two or three 
miles across the downs at the back 
of the village, and, at the moment 
that Mitch banged on his cottage- 
door, the ratcatcher, with the feeling 
that his head contained a circular 
saw, was halfway to his destination. 

A little perturbed, Mitch hurried 
after him. 

But by the time he struck the path 
that ran along the foot of the wide 
downs, Winchester was so far on his 
journey that he looked no more thana 
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little, black speck crawling very 
slowly across the breast of the big 
hill. 

Henry hesitated. 

*<°R’s a mile off, and—I ain’t ’ad 
no breakfast,” he grumbled. “I 
shall ’ave to tell ’im to-night.” 

As he stared after his man, he 
heard a stifled little squeal in a belt 
of stunted scrub and gorse just to 
the left of him. It was a sound he 
knew—a rabbit just caught in a wire. 
He dived into the thicket, like the 
born poacher he was at heart, and 
wormed his way towards the place 
where he could hear the rabbit 
scuffling. It took him some minutes 
to secure his quarry, and five more 
to pull out of his hands the thorns 
he had collected on his way. Then 
he reset the wire—a friendly little 
service to the poacher to whom it 
belonged—placed the rabbit in his 
clothes, and started on his hands and 
knees to worm out into the open. 

“Got something for me trouble, 
anyhow,” he grinned, thrusting his 
head out of the gorse patch. He 
drew it in again, however, consider- 
ably quicker than he thrust it out, 
for about fifty yards away he saw 
Crail, the millionaire, on horseback 
cantering towards the gorse. Two of 
his giant dogs lollopped along behind 
him. 

“Out for a blow,’ muttered Mitch. 
‘*Lumme, if them dogs takes a fancy 
to do a bit of rabbitin’ in ’ere!”’ He 
squirmed back into the cover. ‘‘ Dam’ 
nice rabbit they'll catch—I don’t 
think.” He flattened himself and lay 
still, in the hope that Crail would not 
allow his animals to spoil their coats 
in the dusty, prickly gorse. 

The horse drummed swiftly past 
Mitch’s lair and he was congratu- 
lating himself very heartily indeed on 
his escape—for Crail owned the shoot- 
ing over the downs and was hard on 
poachers—when suddenly the regular 


“©OH, I AM SO SORRY, I CAN'T, ITS “NO” PLEASE,’ 
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thudding broke into a sort of stamp- 
ing dance on the soft turf. 

Crail had pulled up, and Mitch 
listened, quaking. 

‘* Good morning, Miss Kate.” Crail’s 
voice came heavily down to Mitch’s 
pticked ears through the tangle, and 
it seemed to the skulker that it was 
somehow less harsh than usual. 

“*Good morning.” It was Mitch’s 
niece who answered. 

‘°Ullo!’? said Henry, very softly, 
craning his neck to listen. 
must ’ave come round the other side 
of this ’ere fuzz while I was inside.” 

He could hear the millionaire speak- 
ing rapidly—but he had dropped his 
voice so that it came to Mitch as no 
more than a deep droning sort of 
murmur. Presently it ceased alto- 
gether, and there was a period of 
silence. 

Then the listener heard his niece 
speak quietly but quite clearly. 

“Oh, I'm sorry!” she said. “‘ Oh, 
I am so sorry. I can’t. It’s ‘ No’ 
please ‘ 

The voice of the millionaire came 
down to the dusty hollow once more. 

‘““See here, little girl, you know 
what you're giving up? . . . Oh, I’m 
not shouting about all the easy things 
my money makes for me—for you, if 
you like. Only ... as long as you 
know. ... It’s a lot. The other 
man—I guess it’s Riley—can’t give 
them to you. It’s not his fault. 
Money—a million—is just luck. I’m 
luckier than he is about money, that’s 
all. He’s a man—he’s as much a 
man as I am, except for the money. 
... But don’t you care for the 
money, either ?”’ Crail’s voice shook 
a little and there was no harshness in 
it at all now. 

“Why, you little girl, I could pick 
you up with one hand and ride away 
with you... . Another pause. 
Then, “Say, it’s ‘yes,’ Katie. It's 
‘yes,’ you mean ?” 


‘* She . 
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But it was “ No,” and Kate said it 
again with a little sob. There was 
another pause, and Mitch, peering 
desperately through the scrub, caught 
the white flicker of a handkerchief. 
Then, “It’s all mght,’ said Crail, 
suddenly. “Don’t cry. It’s all in 
the game—and I guess men have got 
to take women the way they’re made. 
I’ve been lucky the wrong way.” 
Mitch heard the horse dance round 
as the millionaire mounted. 

“This lets me out for always, 
Katie.”” Crail was speaking from the 
saddle. ‘‘ You’re right, I guess. But 
a man’s Juck flies up in his face _ 
sometimes, and if you and Riley 
ever want a lift, don’t forget to send 
tome. I shall be proud—proud, by 
God——”’ 

Then Mitch heard a snort as Crail 
drove in his spurs and the wild hoofs 
pounded away across the down. 

He began to crawl out, and it 
occurred to him that there was good 
in Crail which, hitherto, he had over- 
looked... . , 

Kate was wiping her eyes furtively 
as her uncle emerged. 

With a certain clumsy tact he pre- 
tended that he had heard nothing. 
Indeed, he half-apologised for being 
there at all. She smiled a little at 
that and so emboldened him to go 
further. . 

‘“Has Perry told you yet?” he 
asked. ‘‘ About ’oo 1 am?” 

She nodded and laughed frankly, 
and Mitch, looking upon her, has- 
tened to inform himself that she 
was “ too good for any bloomin’ 
Crail.”’ 

“Well,” he said, after a slight 
pause, “I ’ope you don’t thmk I’m 
sich a blaggard as she makes out!” 
He jerked his head towards the 
village to indicate that “she ” might 
be taken as meaning Mrs. Hopley. 

‘Why, no—uncle,” said the girl, 
as she reached up and kissed him. 
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‘You were always too kind to me for 
me to think badly of you.” 

Mitch swore with pleasure. 

“Why, God bless ye, damme!” 
he said, with tears in his eyes. “‘ That’s 
the way I knew you'd talk! Why, 
that’s the fust kind word I’ve ’ad 
from a woman ever since I been back 
in Ringford.”’ 

‘* Excepting Mrs. Gritty,” suggested 
Kate. Mitch half-blushed, and looked 
uneasy. : 

‘Well, yes—I s’pose so—maybe,”’ 
he agreed, vaguely. 

“°’Ow ’ave things been since I 
went away ? ”’ he asked, after a pause. 
The girl gave him a brief record of 
the things that had happened during 
his absence. It was a sufficiently un- 
eventful recital. Here and there— 
not infrequently, despite the girl’s 
obvious desire to be loyal to her 
shrewish aunt—were instances of Mrs. 
Hopley’s spite, and in these places 
Mitch, sitting on the turf, would press 
his hands together and say “Ah! 
Just like her. Just what she would 
do!” 
told of her romance with Mr. Perry 
Riley. She told it with a queer little 
air of appeal—appeal to Mitch which 
he recognised and which stirred him. 
It occurred to him that, unimportant 
and half a pariah as he was, Kate was 
asking his approval and encourage- 
ment. And he gave it without hesi- 
tation—even eagerly. 

“Take my advice, my dear,” he 
said, earnestly. “Marry Perry. 
Marriage is a funny sort of thing, and 
I ’ave never got much good by doin’ 
it myself, but you and Perry is 
different. He’s a man and you ain’t 
no nagger. If you was a nagger, 
Katie, and ’ave been ’iding it, then I 
should say, ‘’Ands off Perry or any 
other man!’ But you ain't!” He 
patted her hand very gently. “I 
can only mind you as a long-legged 
little girl, but even then you was a 


Finally, Kate shyly enough 
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tender-’arted girl as you be now and 
as you ’ave showed yourself to be. 
You marry old Perry, Kate, my girl, 
and make ’is ’ome comfortable, and 
there ain’t no two folk in the world 
what'll be ’appier than you two. 
Money ain’t — everything ’’—he 
chuckled as the pink deepened in the 
girl’s cheeks; “‘ why, come to think 
of it, money ain’t nothin’—at least, 
not much—but care and studyin’ one 
another is everything. If Perry ever 
"appens to go into Andover and sell 
a hunter worth p’raps fifty pound for 
one hundred pound, it stands to 
reason that he’ll drink three more 
whiskies then ’e allowed for. Mebbe 
’e’ll trip over the rug when ’e comes 
7ome. But don’t you give no ’eed to 
that. Give ’im ‘Is supper, and do 
jest a half as much talkin’ as you 
meant to afore ’e come. Go easy 
with him and take no notice of ’ow 
’e talks a little bit more uneven than 
usual. Next mornin’ ’e’ll look sort 
of silly and give you about ’alf a 
dozen extra kisses and look as though 
he ’ad something ’e wants to te you 
and don’t know ’ow to. And then 
you give ’im a kiss for ’imself and you 
say to "im, ‘It’s all right about them 
extra whiskies, Perry, old man. Don’t — 
you think no more about them. I 
should ’ave done the same in your 
place—and so’d anybody. [ll walk 
down to the bank along with you 
when you goes to bank that bit of 
profit. Why, you can beat ’em all in 
a deal whether it’s hunters or hogs, 
Perry.” Or something after that 
style, Katie. And old Perry ’e’ll feel . 
jest about fit to fall down on his 
knees and worship you. And it’ll be 
months afore ’e gets drunk again. 
That’s ’ow a man wants to be treated, 
but there’s precious few women knows 
it. Katie ‘ 

Mitch pulled up suddenly, looking 
a little bit surprised at himself, but 
Kate’s eyes were shining and rapt 
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She was looking through the future 
to the cosy interior of the home that 
Mitch, the battered, had indicated to 
her. She was getting the supper that 
Mitch had spoken of—and she could 
see it all—the white cloth, the bright 
silver, the firelight, and it was all 
beautiful. She was certain, of course, 
that Perry would never trip over that 
rug—but if he did, well, Mitch, the 
wise, had told her what to do, and 
her heart told her that Mitch was 
‘right. 

So when she came out of her day- 
dream, she kissed her uncle again, 
and thought well of him. 

Mitch began to ask about old 
things, about his gun, about the pigs 
he was fattening at.the time he left 
the village, about men whose faces 
he missed, about a dog he had sold 
just before his 
exit, about his 
pony, about 
many things DAS mae - 
which the girl ~~ pe 
had forgotten. RS 
But she told 
him all she 
knew and he 
was satisfied. 

Presently, “It 
must be gettin’ . 
on for breakfast 
time,’ said 
Mitch. “ Don’t 
say anythingto (| #: 
her, my dear.’. ee 1D Gagne 
She’s ’appy en-,"" -NYW2 SZ 
ough without” >. s% vey 
meandwith ’er * 3,7 eell 
money and I’m |; 
"appy enough 
without ’er and . 
with my—pros- 
pects. She don’t 
want me and I 
don’t want ’er. 
And "so I'll be 
makin’ a move. 
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“SHE KISSED HER UNCLE AGAIN AND THOUGHT WELL OF HIM," 
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It won’t do for you and me to be seen 
together. And so—so long, Katie. 
We shall run acrost one another now 
and again, I s’pose.”’ 

As he turned he gave a little start. 

‘““Why, ’ere is Perry!” he said. 
Another rider was coming across the 
slope of the down towards them, 
mounted on a sanguine youngster 


‘that fought gaily against the in- 


dignity of a saddle and bridle. 

-“T won’t wait, my dear,’ said 
Mitch. ‘“ But you tell Perry that I 
said ‘ the next news I want to ’ear of 
is that Perry Riley and Katie Hopley 
"ave been joined in the bands of ’oly 
matrimony.” 

As he passed Mr. Riley he said 
something to the same effect, con- 
cluding with a hilarious, ‘“’Ere’s luck, 
old man!” | 

Then he van- 
ished down a 
gully. of the 
down and left 
the couple to 
the solitude 
- they desired. 

“And so 
that’s all right,”’ 
he chuckled, 
groping at the 
rabbit in his 
pocket to feel if 
it was fat. He 
lit his pipe and 
headed for 
home with the 
intention of get- 
ting through his 
morning meal 
as speedily as 
possible and 
tracking Mr. 
Chalk to the 
farm upon which 
he was working 
without unnec- 
essary and dan- 
gerous delay. 
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By ROBERT{ BARR 


‘ Of Making Many Books Tnere Is No 
, End.” 


This being the season of 


Good New Year, I usually 
Short preach a little sermon 
Stories. in “‘ The Idlers’ Club ”’ 


on good resolutions, but 
really, taking it all in all, we have, 
individually and as a nation, con- 


ducted ourselves with such propriety 


that the making of resolutions to do 
better would seem to be a sort of 
moral hypocrisy. 

So far as the text is concerned with 
which I begin this discourse, I should 
like, if I dared, to change the word 
‘* books ”’ to the term “ short stories.”’ 
It is not likely that ever before a 
period occurred in the history of the 
world when so many short stories 
were written, and assuredly there 
never was a time when there was such 
a demand for them. I am spurred 
on to say a few words on this subject 
because about one yearago Mr. Alden, 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, wrote in 
that estimable periodical something 
to the effect that story-writing was a 
lost art in England, and that the 
American authors had us “ beaten 


to a frazzle,’’ as editor Roosevelt 
would remark. 


No one can accuse me of being 


_over-hasty in the matter of reply, for, 


as has been said, twelve months have 
passed since the statement was made, 
and I have thought of it often during 


_the interim, wondering whether or 


not it was true. 

Henry Mills Alden is a critic of 
large experience, and so far as stories 
—long and short—are concerned, he 
has occupied the seat of judgment 
for forty years, having been in- 
stalled editor of Harper’s Magazine 
in 1869, so anything Mr. Alden 
may be pleased to say upon litera- 
ture demands attention, and if we 
are astonished at the sweeping nature 
of his assertion regarding English 
authors, we should remember with 
humility that his friend, Mr. William 
Dean Howells, abolished Dickens and 
Thackeray more than a dozen years 
ago, so we are accustomed to the 
“scrapping”? of our favourite 
writers, living and dead, by im- . 
petuous youngsters like Alden and 
Howells. 

Alden is the oldest living repre- 
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sentative of a very remarkable group 
of editors, of which Richard Watson 
Gilder, who controls the Century, 
is the youngest. These editors were, 
and are, James Russell Lowell, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Henry Mills 
Alden, William Dean Howells, and 
Richard Watson Gilder. Observe how 
sonorously those titles roll off the 
tongue. Not one of the above but 
sports a second Christian name, and 
thus we see why the British story 
writer invariably indicates an 
American character by calling him 
‘Jonathan Q. Doughsticks,”’ or 
something of that nature. _ 


Lowell was the first 


Cele- editor of the Adélantic 
brated Monthly, a very notable 
Editors. magazine, belonging to 


Boston. Howells and 
Aldrich edited the Adlantic in turn. 
The Atlantic is seven years younger 
than Harper’s while the Century is 
the junior member of this important 
trio of publications. 

Editorship being a hard-headed 
occupation, and necessarily linked 
with commercialism, it seems some- 
what odd that of these five very 
successful editors, three of them 
should have been distinguished poets, 
and the whole coterie literary men 
of the finer sort. Lowell was a poet 
of world-wide renown ; Aldrich wrote 
dainty verse, and Gilder is to-day 
perhaps the leading poet of America. 

Aldrich was an adept at the short 
story, and his ‘“ Marjorie Daw” is 
perhaps the most exquisite specimen 
extant of a light and frivolous tale. 
No man has succeeded better in 
portraying certain 
American life than Howells. The 
subtiliy of his character-drawing and 
the delicacy of his diction, have long 
delighted the discerning. Howells is 
also a master builder of gossamer 
short stories, and these efforts, with 


sections of. 
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some of the earlier work of Henry 
James, might be said in themselves 
to form a distinct school of art, and 
though it may astonish the authors 
that this school has not yet obliterated 
the cult of Thackeray, Dickens and 
Walter Scott, some of us who are of 
coarser fibre might make a guess at 
the reason. Budge and Toddie liked 
things that were “ bluggy,’”’ but not 
so this refined school of American 
authors. 

Howells has usually shown a most 
catholic appreciation of contem- 
porary writers, with a keen eye for a 
new man, and a sympathetic hand to 
offer him, yet being unlike Budge 
and Toddie, he called Kipling’s 
first book of tales “ wink - tipping 
sketches.” The allusion caused 
Kipling to write that poem for- 
THE IDLER in which occur the lines : 


There are nine and sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.) 


I believe Kipling tries hard to enjoy 
the work of Howells, but I am told 
he doesn’t succeed to any extent, 
although he certainly likes the man, 
as we all do. Howells says that 
Kipling is one of the finest fellows in 
the world, but when it comes to the 
difficult art of writing... 

These two world-renowned men 
remind me of the brothers-in-law on 
whom Eugene Field wrote a poem, . 
from which I may quote the four 
concluding lines :— 

And after it all, it’s soothin’ to know 

That here I be and yonder's Jim, 

He havin’ kis opinyin uv me, 

And I havin’ my opinyin uv Aim. 

Those who delight in the long arm 
of coincidence may be interested in 
the following facts relating to two 
of the men I have been discussing. 
You will notice that not only the 
initial letter, but the first syllable 
of ‘ Aldrich” and “ Alden” are the 
same. Alden was born in Vermont, 
and Aldrich in the adjoining State 
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of New Hampshire, Boston being 
the large city nearest New Hamp- 
shire, and New York the large city 
nearest Vermont. Aldrich was born 
on the eleventh of November, 1836 ; 
Alden was born on the same day of 
the same month in the same year. 
These, two babies, squalling within 
a few miles of one another, were to 
edit simultaneously the two leading 
publications of America—dAlden, 
editor of Harper’s Magazine in New 
York, and Aldrich editing the Aélanttc 
Monthly of Boston. It is needless 
to add that each accepted the other’s 
contributions. 


Mark Twain is an- 

A other November baby, 
Coterte and is a year older 
of than H.M. Alden. It is 


Wniters. strange that the gloomy 
month of November 
should have produced — such 


genial children, but the American 
November is not so sombre as our 
English month,: and then it is 
brightened by Thanksgiving Day, 
which occupies a place in the affec- 
tions of the American people similar 
to Christmas with the people of 
England. 

To encourage Mr. Alden in the 
contest he has provoked, I shall 
ungrudgingly proclaim him victor of 
the first round, by admitting that 
we possess no man whom we can 
set up as the peer of Mark Twain, 
but when that is said and done I 
boldly defy H. M. Alden to instance 
any other American writer whom we 
cannot equal on this side.. Perhaps 
Sir W. S. Gilbert cannot be put 
forward as a short story writer, but 
while I am searching round for 
material, perhaps someone on the 
othe; side will attempt to match the 
author of ‘‘ The Bab Ballads.” 

Taking the first who come to 
hand, I select a native of Scotland, 
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and a native of England, each in his 
way an incomparable short story 
writer: J. M. Barrie and W. W 
Jacobs. From each man we receive 
excellent short stories, inspired by 


differing humour, but that humour 


in both instances the very best of its 
kind. I should like to learn the 
name of the American writer who 
can equal either of these retired and 
shrinking men, who will be ex- 
tremely annoyed that I have men- 
tioned them. 

I don’t know any American writer 
who has sent forth such _ weird, 
rollicking, utterly impossible tales © 
as Gilbert Chesterton’s ‘Club of 
Queer Trades,” nor do I know any- 
one who can compete with Marriott 
Watson in an ingenious hunt for 
treasure, or in an incident that calls 
forth the flashing sword. I think 
W. J. Locke is hard to beat in his 


‘own line, and the most successful 


series of short stories published 
within the last dozen years are 
admittedly those of “Sherlock 
Holmes,” by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. I dislike throwing money 
into a scale where we are weighing 
men, but nowhere else does “ money 
talk’? as it does in America, and I 
believe it cannot be disputed that 
the largest amount paid for a series 
of short stories, since Cadmus brought 
letters into or out of Greece, was 
given by a New York weekly for 
the third series of “Sherlock 
Holmes ”’ stories. 

I suppose the most striking short 
story ever written was “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” but if living authors 
only were in Mr. Alden’s mind, it 
would not be fair to include Stevenson 
in this gallery. And now, as a final 
exhibit, “‘ I present,” as Mr. Frohman - 
says, Rudyard Kipling, and state, 
with the modest confidence of that 
presenter, that America has not pro- 
duced a Kipling, or anyone emotely 
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occupying his position, from the 
time the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock, to the day Mr. 
Taft landed in the Presidential chair. 

When all’s said and done, the 
adage remains true that comparisons 
are odious. The truth is, we have 
a splendid array of short story 
writers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the excellence of the American 
story writer is witnessed by the 
pages of Harper's Magazine itself, 
which, during its long and prosperous 
career, was never better than it is 
to-day. The leading story in the 
December number, exquisitely 
written and illustrated by Howard 
Pyle, is both ingenious and delight- 
fully humorous. Margaret Cameron 
takes her title from the “Song of 
the Banjo,” “The Thing that 
Couldn’t,” and has written a story 
that for cleverness is difficult to 
equal; while Mary E. Wilkins, now 
Mrs. Freeman, gives one of those 
touching, tender idylls of New 
England, “The Travelling Sister,” 
which is quite unique. 


4 - With all these differing 

.” The opinions regarding the 
Unknown written word, the young 
Writer author may fee] dis- 
and his couraged about getting 
Chances. a hearing, but in that 
very fact lies his salva- 

tion. No matter how good a judge 


an editor may be, he will sometimes 
go amazingly wrong. As the alleged 
American humorist said: ‘“ What’s 
one man’s fish is another man’s 
poisson.” —— 

Any beginner in literature can put 
the matter to the test if he can secure, 
by hook or crook, a sufficient amount 
of postage-stamps. There are only a 
certain comparatively limited number 
of periodicals in any country that 
give gold and silver for fiction. Let 
him write as good a story as he can, 
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and get it typed into as many copies 
as he cares to pay for. Then, taking 
the periocicals in batches, commence 
firing. The first story I wrote for 
American consumption was sent 
simultaneously to the Detroit Free 
Press in the West and to the Danbury 
News in the East. Surely you have 
not forgotten the Danbury News man 
who was the W. W. Jacobs of his day. 
Both accepted the contribution, and 
both published it, but only the 
Detroit Free Press paid for it. You 
may think it mercenary on my part, 
but I adhered to the paper that sent 
me real money. 

Very well. Lightning most rarely 
strikes twice in the same place, for, 
as the little boy says, it doesn’t need 
to, so if I were you, I’d take the risk 
of a multiple acceptation, and con- 
tinue firing. When you have landed 
three different stories upon all the 
various periodicals, I, don’t say 
cease firing, but I ask you to read 
and ponder on this anecdote, which 
Mr. Bryan sends me since_ his third 
defeat for the Presidency. 

A man in a Wild West settlement, 
learning that a ball was going on in 
the village hall, attended the fes- 
tivities uninvited. The master. of 
ceremonies, dressed in cow-boy cos- 
tume, approached the intruder, and 
whispering quietly that this was a 
private assembly, conducted him to 
thedoor. Asecond time the stranger 
entered, and on this occasion the 
master took him by the ear and led 
him forth. Inspired by the music 
and the desire of enjoyment, the 
stranger entered a third time, where- 
upon the master of ceremonies took 
him by the back of the neck, and the 
slack of his trousers, rushed him to 
the door, and lustily kicked him 
nearly across the road. The stranger 
slowly rose to his feet and gazed 
solemnly for a while at the house of 
entertainment. 
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“Those people in there,” he said 
to himself at last, “may think I’m 
not clever enough to know what they 
mean, but I do. I’ve found them 
out. Them folks don’t want me in 
that room.” 

I don’t think nowadays any writer 
of good stories remains long in ob- 
scurity. I know, as a matter of fact, 
that an editor is quite as glad to 
receive a good story as the author is 
to get it accepted. Then think what 
a joy it is when you are refused by 
one periodical, to find the same story 
accepted by a better. You may thus 
enjoy the delight of letting the first 
editor know he has missed a good 
thing, as did a new author with the 
editor of Munsey’s, astory delightfully 
told by the Saturday Evening Post. 

The Editor of Munsey’s rejected 
the story in the first place, but was 
begged by the author to reconsider 
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and did so, rejecting it in the second 
place. It was then sent to a cele- 
brated publication which not only 
accepted it, but awarded it the first 
prize in a competition that was going 
forward. The jubilant author, on a 
post-card, sent this joyful news to the 
editor of Munsey’s, and added the 
brief comment: “ Psalm cxvill. 22.” 

The editor of Munsey’s was more 
familiar with periodical literature than 
with Holy Writ, but he turned up the 
Good Book and read : 

‘““The stone which the builders re- 
fused is become the headstone of the 
corner.” | 

The Munsey man took a fresh post- 
card, and inscribed thereon : 

‘** Psalm cxviii. 23,’ and when the 
author verified the reference, he 
found : 

“This is the Lord’s doing: it is 
marvellous in our eyes.”’ 
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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN 
PASTEL BY R. G. MATHEWS 


IV.—MISS PAULINE CHASE 


reer TRE FAQ AVING arrived at Never Never Land, we pushed 

pe) open the swing doors and stood upon enchanted ~ 
ground. A measured tramp-resounded through 
the cold grey corridors, and presently, round the 
corner and down the stone steps, came the ominous 
figure of Captain Hook; his face transfigured with 
Hate.. He was followed by the most villainous 

J Ge NPs gang of scoundrelly cutthroats that it has ever 
bean - ener to gaze upon. I sank into a tiny crevice, shivering 
and bristling with terror. They passed—thank Heaven !—without 
observing us, and the noise of their evil footsteps died gradually away 
as they disappeared into the depths. 

Then we were ushered into the presence of Peter Pan the Immortal. 
Peter is very busy these days, and, considering that Mathews and I 
were disturbers of the Piece, I cannot imagine why Peter was so good 
to us. I think it must be constitutional; Peter cannot help being 
nice to people. So we settled down to work. Peter to sit patiently in 
an uncomfortable attitude. Mathews to paste (I take it that this must 
be the pastel verb) at his usual astounding speed, and myself to eat 
other folks’ chocolates and radiate good advice. 

By and bye the call-boy arrived. ‘ Miss Chase,” he observed in a 
passionless voice. 7 

“Will you please excuse me a moment,” said Peter, “ while I kill 
a pirate?” 

That took about two minutes—but they die hard, dice pirates, and 
not without noise. Peter returned smiling, and-unappalled, but then, I 
suppose, two pirates a day . . . after the first month or two... 

Hello, here is the end of my space. 

Mr. Staley, please. shop ! a G. D. D. 


“ Te Guittariste”’ 


MANET 


THE CAFE DE LA NOUVELLE 


~ATHENES 
AND SOME OF ITS HABITUES 


By Epccumse STALEY 
Illustrated by Photographs from the collection of Durand-Ruel, Paris 


Tous les garcons chantaient, 
Leosoir au cabaret, quils etaient réunis, 
Tous Jes gargons chantaient! 
(Anctenne Chansonnette de Provence.) 


—~ ACRED name of 
a : | gree a Saint Margot!” 
“pee ee SAR exclaimed a 
nee | ee ee re florid little man, 
St RSet eee Le + with twinkling 
ry Re BS eS blue eyes, as he 
ee | | brushed up 
against a lot of 
fellows lounging 
outside a wide 
open door in the 
Rue Pigiale, 
‘‘ who the deuce 
is this Monet, 
who has taken 
four-fifths of my 
name with which 
to sell his rub- 

bish ? ” 

There was a. 
general move- 
ment. Some 
settled once more 
at the little 

“La tables on the 

Bergére’’ | pavement, others 
| whistled refrains 
ae _ PISSARRO from popular 
MeL ays : y ‘a songs at the 
Variétés, and 
some prepared 
to enter the cabaret with the speaker. A rather hurly-burly voice 
from within sang out lustily: ‘‘ That’s all right, dear brother; your 
things we know are as full as full can be of light, only ‘thisiMonet ’ 
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has made them move. Anyhow, don’t worry! 
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It was Edgard 
Degas, who thus took 
up Edouard Manet’s 
apostrophation, and 
the mise-en-scéne was 
the Café de la Nou- 
velle Athénes, the 
favourite rendezvous 
of the Sensationnistes 
Francais. The two 
men were firm friends 
and roystering rivals 
in the new Cult of Jm- 
pressionnisme. 

And pray what was 
the Cult, and why? 
It was the Art Nou- 
veau, and its ratés, or 
associates, were both 
literary and pictorial 
—some, in truth, were 
both, and some were 
neither, but simply 
dilettantt. ‘The tavern 
and the café have al- 


“Femme a léventail” ey igre the ak 
omes of Art. on’t 
MORISOT make a mistake, and 


think that David 

Teniers and Samuel 

Johnson were the 
only artistes whose inspirations came out of a pot-house! 

The Café de Nouvelle Athénes was just an ideal cabaret for the Jm- 
presstonnistes—whether holding the palette of Manet or dipping in the 
ink-well of Zola. There was certainly nothing out of the way in the 
modest building, with its plain front, looking up the hilly street to 
Montmartre. It’s little tables were marble-topped, and its benches were 
covered with red velveteen, but its floor was sanded. 

Evidences of the Cult were to be seen—not in the thick bock-beakers 
and thicker white coffee-cups, not in the common metal big dessert- 
spoons, and the unstarched serviettes, but sketches—impresstonnes— 
covered the walls and bric-a-brac, up-to-date, was here and there and 
everywhere. Every raté made contributions in his kind. 

Madame du Comptoir, if not from Arles itself, was an Arlesienne in 
bust and deportment—a “‘ Venus de Milo ’—not “‘ de Medicis.” Just, 
perhaps, a little too amply embonpoznt, and certainly not one to trifle 
with, as were her more sylph-like sisters—the soubrettes—for had she 
not an eye upon every fellow’s “ tot” ! 
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P’sh—g’con! Jean, 
Antoine, or Pierre— 
ever ready for a 
nimble sou, or to stay 
a random step, just 
while a neophyte of 
the Cult, sitting by, 
jotted down. his pose 
or his momentary 
_ gesture. 

There were parti- 
tions, in the Cabaret, 
of wood, high enough 
to peep over, if on 
tip-toe, whereby co- 
teries ‘of fellow- 
seekers after truth 
and rejoicers in one 
and another’s society, 
could be 1m camera. 
Dominoes were wont 
to scratch the table- 
tops, and chessmen 
got lost in odd corners, 7 
but all the same the aS rea. sual 
Sensationnistes and 
their cronies could 
sit, and sit, and sit— 
eachin his own corner 
if he could get it—and 
ventilate their views 
of men and things. | 

What Manet meant by “rubbish” was just this: Clartie and his 
brother critics had been to view an exhibition in the Boulevard des 
Capuchins, where were hung some of the earliest of the “‘ impressionnes ” 
—his own and Claude Monet’s side by side. From their accustomed 
narrow and prejudiced point of view, they determined that ‘“‘ these 
things are daubs and scratches, unfinished and unworthy of our notice. 

. They are nothing but rubbish.” 

Well, ridicule never killed a good cause, and it never will; and Clartie’s 
‘rubbish ”’ is as strong of life to-day as are our own charming, irrepressible 
Suffragettes! The Sensationnistes, enwrapped in luminous mantles, toy 
with hurricanes of human emotions and gamble with films of illumination 
and air to our great and endless delight. Painters and poets they all are, 
and right good fellows, too—human, passionate, and amorous. 

These are some of their names—Alexis, Ceard, Henique, Boudelaire, 
Bracquemont, Bonville, Rochefort Caillebotte, Desboutins, lambert, 
Guillemet, Boudin, Du Maurier, Marcclin, and the leaders—Manet, 


“Le déjeuner” 


RENOIR 
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Monet, Sisley, Pis- 
sarro, Degas, Renoir, 
Lépine, Cézane, 
Moret, with our Whis- 
tler, Sargent, and 
Millais. Zola, too, 
was there — the his- 
torian of the Cult— 
but the society be- 
came too great and 
split into two, in three, 
and other rendezvous 
had kindred attrac- 
tions. 

Whilst Manet went 
on fuming over Clar- 
tie’s denunciations, 
Degas was making 
merry, with his set, 
over the contretemps, 
but solemn Camille 
Pissarro came along 

) and poured word-unc- 
tion on the rising 


flood. ‘‘ Abraham ”’ 
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<< Wavdi-Gras”? | they called him. He 
was patriarchal in 
CEZANE appearance, and had 


avery Jewish nose— 

he was a Jew, of 

course. Under his 
arm he carried a canvas, still wet, a Peasant Girl minding her sheep-—all 
in the crimson, hazy tones he loved so well. ‘‘ Who’s your sweetheart, 
Abram?” they cried out. ‘ No tricks, old man; don’t take advantage 
of the girl!” “ Don’t tell M’dame, or she'll leave your fourth-floor 
flat, and you’ll never finish your Boulevard ! ” 

Pissarro was great at night effects in the streets—his “‘ Boulevard de 
Montmartre” is a tour de force. He was a whole-hearted man was 
Camille, none more accessible; he never missed taking his café noir at 
the Nouvelle Athénes. 

Monet was very fond of sneaking off to Argenteuil all by himself. 
By the bridge was usually, riding at anchor, a yawl-rigged yacht, and the 
way the running water flashed under the bows struck him as some- 
thing in his way of movement. Down he sat upon an upturned tub 
and worked away until the zig-zags in the stream came dancing at you 
in his canvas. 
| That yacht could tell a story if you went aboard her. Many a 
merry party she had carried to Bourgival and other riverside resorts. 


“‘ Caresse enfantine” 


MARIE CASAT 
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Renoir was a frequent 
passenger, and, when 


(<4 Py e ° 
Fillette au one asked him in the 


° -.. 39 - 

jardin Nouvelle Athénes, 
where he was going for 

MARTE his Sunday outing, he 

CASAT 


winked his eye, and 
naively replied :— 

‘Moi, mes amis? 
Moi, je ne vais. qu’a 
Argenteuil canotier ! ” 

M’selle Victorine was 
usually a fellow voyager. 
She, too, liked to go 
boating, but her aim was 
not so much to hold the 
lines of a sculling pair 
or four, as to manceuvre 
| a flirtation from the 
stern sheets, whilst the craft drifted anywhere. M’selle Victorine 
was a pretty little modiste at the Magasin de Confections just 
opposite our café. 

Renoir’s ‘‘ Déjeuner des Canotiers ”? shows how jolly those boating 
parties were. ‘“‘ Women, Wine and Song” was the universal toast. 
The ladies were arrayed in gayest toilettes. The men, presque 
tous, with red brawny legs and arms_ perspiring with their 
exercise, were each caressingly addressed by his best girl as “ mon 
grand loup/” 

Whilst Monet sat at Argenteuil and Renoir reclined at Bourgival, 


Sisley, melancholy fellow that he was, went further afield and afloat... 


He knew something of poor Jean Frangois Millet’s ‘‘ Cri de la Terre,”’ 
and his metier became Ja silence et limmobilité des choses. Poor Sisley 
was not one of heaven’s favourites. He lost all his money, and then he 
went to Manet for advice. 

“What must I do?” he cried. 

‘Paint !”’ was the laconic answer; and he began to paint in tones 
of purple the ups and downs of life, and “‘ he went on,” said one who 
eulogised him at his burial, ‘‘ with the same brave spirit which shines 
out of all his work,” until he died, very poor, in 1899. 

But “‘ [mpresstonnisme”’ is never morbid, so let us away, and 
search out another exponent of the Art Nouveau—Paul Cézane. 

Paul was the exact antithesis in temperament and work to Alfred. 
He rarely went into the famous cabaret, but used to squat outside. 
Born of gentle parents, and of southern origin, he had none of the polished 
characteristics of his race. He was uncouth in appearance, dress and 
voice—a bona-fide hooligan impressionist ! 

Look at his canvases. Cornfields full of mad reapers, decanters full 
of red wine, buffoons—himself and Zola—his playmate at Aix College. 
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In his madness he drew 
along the country side 
—at Fontainebleau and 
elsewhere + and _ scat- 
tered the hedges and 
ditches with his sketches 
whilst he romped with 
coarse farm boys and 
girls. 

Edgar Degas was 
another sort of man. 
He used to scoff at 
landscapes en plein air, 
and chaff their authors. 
“A vous autres, il faut 
la vie naturelle—d mot, 
la vie fatice!’? When 
other men were on the 
river flirting and picnic- 
ing, he looked into the 
laundries to watch the 
Georgettes yawn, or loafed about the dancing-schools to witness the 
high kicks of ballet girls. He, too, was a friend of jockeys, and 
many a “‘tip”’ he got, which helped him to pay for the dry champagne 
he so dearly loved. 

Degas, too, had a pleasantry of his own. When he met by chance 
a figure that struck him, he quietly followed his’ quarry right home ; 
tipped the concierge well to introduce him to M’dme or M’ sieur, fixed 
a sitting, and, at the expense of his model, enjoyed a full draught of 

Weuve Cliquot ! Then he met his own M’dme—she was his master, 
and happy for him it was, though he never “ introduced” her at the 
Nouvelle Athénes. 

Renoir painted portraits and the nude also. Here was his strong 
point. He rivalled Manet, but never sent Paris mad as did the latter 
with his *‘ Déjeuner sur ’Herbe,” in 1863. When people complained 
that Auguste was too daring, he smiled and remarked, sotto voce: 
“Eh bien, chacun a sa marotte !” 

La Nouvelle Athénes held high carnival on Saturdays. Manet and 
Degas were the favourite masters of the revels. M’selle Gonzales and 
M’selle Marcy were usually of the company—exhibiting their pleasant 
charms and winning plaudits. Marie Casat and Berthe Morisot hardly 
ever looked in. Marie was a very prim bachelor-girl, and, although her 
studio was in the Rue Pigale, she was shy of her favours to her brothers 
of the Cult. The only one of them she cared for was Degas, although 
she once said to Renoir: “M’sieur vous étes, le premier de votre 
confréres.”’ 

Renoir, courteous to his women friends, replied, characteristically, 
“Ab! Parisienne—Americaine—beau mélange /”? And Marie did many 


“ Feune 
femme a 
Pombrelle” 


MANET 
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“La legon au foyer” 


DEGAS 


—_ 


pretty children in her art—some nude, some dressed, and some like little 
“* Fillette au Jardin.” 

Berthe Morisot was another sort of woman. She belonged toManet— 
his sister-in-law and his pupil. ‘‘ She carries my art across her fan,” 
Manet said one day, laughingly, about her; and she was very fond of 
“Dames a TEventail.” Very fashionable was she, Eugéne Manet’s 
sprightly wife, and intelligente, not belle. Stéphane Mallarmé has versed 
her talents as an artist and her charm as a woman. 

In a way, “‘Berthe toute intelligente,’ as she was called, was the ex- 
ponent of a neat idea:—‘ Many poets think that Nature is not complete 
without the woman.” Anyhow, she was the obverse of Zola’s degraded 
women—his ‘* Nana” in particular. 

Theophile Gautier, that other unreasoning critic, had always some- 
thing caustic to say about the comradeship of the Sensationnistes. He 
was jealous of their unconventionality and freedom. When he beheld 
Manet’s “‘ Guitarist,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Comme il braille de bon courage en 
rachant /” 

So all the garcons sang lustily, and all the garcons danced vigorously, 
and all the garcons drank abstemiously, and merry girlish voices kept 
tune, and natty little bottines marked time, and soft dimpled hands clinked 
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full glasses at the Réunions de Samedi. Whether Josephine, Rosalie, 
or Matilde kicked highest in the “‘ Can-can’”’ mattered not. 

Tous les garcons—ct toutes les moiselles— 

Chantaient . . . . aucabarct! 


* * & * * + 


Not a hundred yards away from the Nouvelle Athénes is the modest 
little parish church of Sainte Margot, and there, when in serious mode, 
brethren of the 47t Nouveau may sometimes be seen telling their beads 
and saying their prayers. The Curé is a decent sort of chap, much in 
sympathy with the artistic spirit of his unconventional parishioners. 

They have pleasant memories of his kindness in sickness and in days 
of financial stress, and by way of suitable recognition many a Sensation- 
niste “bit” has found its way into church and clergy-house. Not that 
they are at all in the way of the ordinary ex votos one ordinarily sees in 
Catholic churches, for they are sketches, drawings, and oil paintings of 
subjects not strictly religious, but very human. | 

‘“Impressionne de mon pot-au-feu,” ‘“ Impressionne d’un chat qui 
se proméne ” “ Une repasscuse qui baille,” “ Une fillette au Jardin,” 
and such like are the titles they bear. Some of these were exhibited 
at Nadir’s in 1871. Others are perhaps strictly studio-subjects, in the 
main nudes—“ Une femme au lit,” “ Une jolie demoiselle,”’ ‘“‘ Ma Chérie,” 
‘““M’got et S’te,” and many more beside, appealing to human passion 
rather than as Virgins, Saints, and Angels to conventional devotion. 
Still, after all, these “‘ nuditées sont chastes,” and ‘‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,” may well be their dedication. 

Clovis Hugues—the poet of Impressionnisme, has put intg verse some- 
thing of the spirit of the habituées of Café de la Nouvelle Athénes :— 

Vour grandissiez devant le Ciel, dans la Nature, 
Comme ces fleurs d’Avril qui poussent sans culture 
Et vous ne pensiez pas. 
Que vous feriez un jour tout doucement éclore, 
Des roses dans l’argile ou toutes barques d’aurore, ‘ 
Couraient vos petits pas! 

The “ fleurs d’Avril ” just simple forget-me-nots, are vagabondes, like 
the Impressionists. They teach nature-lessons, not master-studies. 
Manet and his men of the Nouvelle Athénes all bore the brilliant motto 
of their cult: ‘ Libertas artibus restituta ! ” 


THE TEARS OF ST. AGATHA | 


By Marx RENForD 


Illustrated by Miss Valentine Lecomte 


HERE was high festival in the Cistercian Abbey of 
Heiligental. 

Her Sublimity, the Countess-Dowager: of Trese- 
burg, had come down in state to return thanks 
at the feet of the miraculous statue of St. Agatha 
for the birth of an heir to the Treseburg name. 

Now the statue of the blessed St. Agatha had 
attained at this time to wide celebrity. It had 
he forest by an illuminated but anonymous wood- 
cutter, and had steadfastly declined to remain in any other habitation 
but a timber chapel that fortunately enough chanced to be contiguous 
to two small lakes extremely rich in carp. About the site so distin- 
guished by St. Agatha and ceded to the Cistercians by the Lord of Trese- 
burg had grown up the great Abbey of Heiligental. 

The statue possessed the faculty of tears, and employed it when the 
offerings laid before her did not seem to rise to the level of the occasion, 
or her client’s circumstances. St. Agatha had often been obliged to weep 
very determinedly. Well-marked water-courses at the sides of her 
rudimentary nose (for the beauty of St. Agatha was not miraculous, 
if her attributes were) testified to a certain indifference of men to their 
own eternal welfare and the temporal interests of the Cistercian com- 
munity. 

The Firstin-Mutter knelt at the splendid prie-dieu that had been set 
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out for her; a little further back the Lord Abbot and the Lord Prior; . 


behind them the four Ladies of the Chamber ; then the eight Gentlemen- 
in-Waiting ; and in the rear of these the great body of pages, attendants, 
and Cistercian brotherhood ; a very wedge of piety, that had its apex 
in the Firstin-Mutter, and should have been of penetrative, irresistible 
force. 

A sonorous psalm of triumph rolled out; clouds of incense went 
rocking up to the groined roof ; and for the joy that was in her the soul 
of the Countess-Dowager was uplifted. She rose to her feet, took from 
her finger a diamond ring of great price, and laid it before the statue 
of the Saint. 

And—confusion ! the blessed St. Agatha wept ! | 

A hot flush fired the pale cheek of the Firstin-Mutter. She looked 
around her. Astonishment was written on the countenances of her 
people, but only the tonsures of the holy fathers were to be seen, for 
their heads were bowed upon their breasts, as if saintly grief were not 
lightly to be gazed upon. 


IS YOUR PLAN UNFINISHED HERE ?’ ” 


‘WHY 
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With a sigh, the Countess-Dowager knelt again at the splendid prie- 
dieu. When the organ peal and the rolling chant were silent once 
more, the Fiirstin-Mutter rose from her knees in the expectant hush, 
and, drawing from about her neck a string of pearls, worth a knight’s 
ransom, wound it around the outstretched hand of the miraculous 
Statue. 

And again the blessed St. Agatha wept ! 

The Fiirstin-Mutter’s face flushed a deeper red, for something of 
indignation had become mixed with her astonishment. 

‘“*My Lord Abbot!” she called, a little sharply. - 

The Abbot of Heiligental raised his head from his hands that were 
clasped about his cross, and came to the Firstin-Mutter’s side. 

‘Why does the blessed Saint Agatha turn her face from me?” 

The Abbot’s eyebrows went up and the corners of his mouth down 
in a dignified expression of reservation of judgment. 

‘*] cannot but remember,” said the Countess-Dowager, “ that my 
husband in bliss endowed the Abbey of Heiligental with a sixth part 
and more of his estates.” 3 . 

- “ Sublimity,” murmured the Abbot gently, “ the doctrine of Superero- 
gatory Works is applied by Holy Church to the merits of—hem !—saints 
only.” 

The hint was too broad to be neglected that there was no balance of 
good deeds.to be carried forward from the account of the late Karl 
Etterick, Fiirst von Treseburg, to that of his widow. 

‘* What then does your Excellency counsel ? ” asked the great dame, 
with submissiveness in her voice to the ruling of Holy Church. 

‘‘ An interval for refreshment and deliberation, Sublimity,”’ answered 
the Lord Abbot with promptitude. ‘Who knows that, if Sublimity 
humbly seeks it, the acceptable offering may not be divinely suggested ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Acceptable offering! One would have supposed that a diamond 
ring of price and a necklace that hath the worth of a knight’s ransom——” 

“In the refectory,” broke in the Abbot, upon these undesirable and 
inopportune considerations, ‘‘ such a humble collation has been ordered 
as our poor means allow of. Will Sublimity so far condescend 

The Firstin-Mutter meekly gave the Lord Abbot her hand, and he 
led her to the refectory, her train following, and the monks melting 
away to their cells, the blessed St. Agatha was left alone with the splendid 
prie-dieu and her reflections. | 

At the head of the refectory was an elevated dais where the collation 
had been set out. On damask of the finest thread stood vessels of gold 
and silver and priceless glass and a great jar that had arrived somehow 
at Heiligental from Cana of Galilee. Dainty meats were on the board ; 
grapes, figs and peaches, and rare wines from the sunny lands. And 
the Countess-Dowager thought more humbly of her diamond-ring and 
her pearl necklace ; for comparison is the mother of humility. 

Now to come at the dais the Firstin-Mutter must needs pass by the 
central pillar of the hall, from which the whole glorious roof sprang, an 
enchanted forest in stone. A tall young monk engaged on a work of 
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illumination stood at a high desk pushed close up against the pillar. 
The Countess-Dowager was a connoisseur of illuminating, and the young 
artist must stand back from his work that the great dame might inspect 
it more closely. | 

Indeed, it was worthy of study. It was a plan of the Abbey estates 
on vellum, but it was a fair picture even more than a plan, with fantas- 
tically scrolled borderings of silver and red; and the Abbey recognizance 
in a corner, a blaze of azure and red, and dainty little trees that stood 
for forests; and blue lakes and streams; and the Abbey buildings in 
sepia; and quaint hieroglyphical lettering and numbering; and at 
the top of everything, the Lord God blowing a strong wind of favour 
on to the Heiligental establishment from full-puffed cheeks. But close 
on the lower edge of the plan was a large staring blank place. 

The Firstin-Mutter laid her finger on that emphatic emptiness. 

‘Why is your plan unfinished here ?”’ she asked the artist. 

‘“* Because the Abbey estate is unfinished here,” replied the Lord 
Abbot, taking the answer on himself. | 

Now, had the Countess-Dowager been less under the sway of Holy 
Church, she might have taken account of the respectful glance of warning 
shot at her by a tall semicolon of a man, with keen eyes and sarcastic 
lips, who had stationed himself in front of her. But that glance of her 
Court-Privy-Councillor, Sublimity’s Hofkammerrat, failed of its errand, 
for in those sacred precincts the Firstin-Mutter thought no guile. 

‘It is a thousand pities,” murmured the Abbot abstractedly, .“‘ a 
thousand pities! If we had just that parcel of land, we could connect 
the Upper and Lower Fishponds by a third, to the great benefit of the 
community and of the neighbourhood.” 

** And to the glory of God!” added the Hofkammerrat, with a dry 
sneer in his voice that should have told. But the Countess-Dowager 
was deaf as well as blind to-day. | 

‘And what parcel of land is it?” she asked in all innocency. 

“It is Sublimity’s summer pleasaunce,” said the Lord Abbot of 
Heiligental, as innocently. 

Now that it was too late the scales fell from the Fiirstin-Mutter’s eyes. 
The poor lady went red and white and red again. That summer plea- 
saunce was dear to her for its tranquillity and beauty and certain idyllic 
memories connected with her own far-back youth and Karl Etterick in 
bliss. Seeing the shadow of Holy Church’s hand upon it, the Fiirstin- 
Mutter rebelled in her heart and thought almost hard things of Holy 
Church and the blessed St. Agatha. 

“Tt would round off so fairly the Abbey estate,” murmured the 
Lord Abbot. 

‘It would round off less fairly Sublimity’s estate,” countermurmured 
the Herr Hofkammerrat. | 

There was an interval of strained silence. Then the Countess-Dowager 
turned her back on the vessels of gold and silver and the jar that came 
somehow from Cana of Galilee and that artistic plan, in which to her 
eyes the scrolled borderings took on now the semblance of writhing, 
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entangled snakes, corrupting the whole work. With some coldness of 
manner, she intimated her pleasure to pray once more at the feet of 
the blessed St. Agatha. a 

““My summer pleasaunce I will not give up, my Lord. Abbot,” she 
said. “It is asking too much. But I will find another offering.” 

And the Hotkammerrat screwed up his lips dubiously, for he was afraid 
of the tears of the blessed St. Agatha. 

‘In silence, with the Lord Abbot and the Lord Prior’on her right hand 
and on her left, followed by her train, the Firstin-Mutter took her way 
back across the court. But when she came to the cloister where was 
the miraculous statue, she stopped in amazement, and her whole train 
stopped with her. For Ganseweiblein, the little old gooseherd of Heili- 
gental, was kneeling at the splendid prie-dieu, a bundle of old weather- 
beaten sexless raiment, with her rough stick of office, that humble cousin 
of the Lord Abbot’s cross, lying on the ground by her. : 

It was a red-letter day in Ganseweiblein’s life, for she had found a 
treasure. And when she had delivered her geese at their respective 
doors, she hurried off to the Abbey to lay her treasure at the feet of 
the blessed St. Agatha. 

The significance of the splendid litter and the pages and the men-at- 
arms waiting on the green did not penetrate to the dim understanding 
of Ganseweiblein. She passed by them unheeding and unheeded, and 
so came upon a magnificent vision of high worth, white wand and white 
gloves, stalking to and fro before the Abbey portals—the Herr Steward 
of the Fiirstin-Mutter’s household. 

‘“‘ Herr Haushofmeister,” said Ganseweiblein, making her reverence 
to the great man, “ is it allowed to pray to-day before the statue of the 
blessed Saint Agatha? ” 

The Herr Steward of the Fiirstin-Mutter’s household smiled. Indeed, 
the reverence of the little old goose-woman was but the wreck of a 
reverence, and her appearance ludicrous. But the Herr Steward smiled 
not unkindly. | 

‘“‘ Ganseweiblein,” he replied, spreading himself out, ‘‘ Laetus cram 
quum mihi dixerunt, Ibimus in aedes Domini.” 

For the Haushofmeister had in his youth dog’s-eared a “ Principia 
Latina”? of Dominus Donatus, and had knocked up against priests and 
pedants and men wise and unwise who conceal their thoughts in Latin. 

Now the “ Laetus eram ” of the Herr Steward said nothing to Ganse- 
weiblein, but his manner gave her encouragement, and she entered. 

The Courts of the Lord were silent and deserted. From the Abbot’s 
garden, in its setting of grey ivy-curtained cloisters, came the hum of 
bees about autumn store-houses of honey, and the wings of the pigeons 
soughed upon the sleepy air. The footfall of Time over the gilded dial 
on the south wall was all but audible. The hush of nature fell in well 
with the hush of expectancy in the little old gooseherd’s clouded mind. 

Soon she stood before the miraculous statue. Here, too, the solitude 
was unbroken. Before the statue, on the flags, worn low and smooth 
by the feet of countless pilgrims, was set a splendid prie-dieu, with — 
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' GANSEWEIBLEIN, HER 


WITHERED BODY CONs 
VULSED BY SORS, PICKED 
UP HER STICK OF OFFICE 
AND HURRIED AWAY." 


brocaded cushions and 
rich hangings of brown 
| velvet, gold-fringed and 

embroidered. And in her haste to make her offering, Ganseweiblein 
knelt down at the splendid prie-dieu. = i | 

But now a mighty battle began to rage within her. On this open 
hand lay the treasure, on that a few pfennigs, all her store. She looked 
from the one to the face of St. Agatha, and from the other to the face 
of St. Agatha, and back and forth, a score of times. At last with a 
sigh she rose, hobbled to the feet of the Saint, and laid her treasure there 
by the side of the Fiirstin-Mutter’s diamond ring. Then she peered up 
anxiously at the miraculous visage. 

And the blessed St. Agatha did not weep! 

It is not indeed on record that she wept when the fall of a fir to the 
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wrong side left Ganseweiblein a girl-widow ; or when Ganseweiblein’s 


“heart leaf,” with baby fingers, plucked the bright death from the bush 
of fatal night-shade; or when Ganseweiblein’s wits deserted her to 
return, a mightily reduced remnant, to their original habitation. St. 
Agatha did not weep then or now. 

But Ganseweiblein wept loud and bitter tears into her tattered shawl 
for her treasure, gone from her; accepted by the blessed Saint, put to 
her credit somewhere beyond the blue mountains that boarded in the 
world as known to the little old gooseherd ; but gone from her. And 
with bent head, her withered body convulsed by sobs, unconscious of 
the high presences that stood watching her, Ganseweiblein picked up 
her stick of office and hyrried away. . 

‘What a lesson to us all!” murmured the Lord Abbot meekly. 

“Tt is a Stolberg diamond,” said the Countess Dowager, still in re- 
bellious mood... “‘ A mountain crystal of no value whatever. In this 
matter at least the blessed St. Agatha has shown herself capable of saintly 
moderation, my Lord Abbot.” 

‘“‘ The intrinsic worth of the offering is not, perhaps, here the principal 
question, Sublimity,” returned the excellent churchman. “ The value 
that the donor sets on his gift is, I believe, the exact measure of the value 
that Saint Agatha attaches to it. It was evident that Ganseweiblein’s 
chiefest treasure in the world was that poor trumpery Stolberg diamond. 
J should say that she prized no less than . . . than Sublimity prizes 
her summer pleasaunce.”’ | 

The Firstin-Mutter was silent. 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,”’ said the Abbot. 

‘The precept does not apply, it would seem, to the Cistercian com- 
munity of Heiligental,” remarked the Countess-Dowager with a final 
flare of mutiny. 7 

“ Alas! Sublimity,” answered the Lord Abbot. ‘ For the Cistercian 
community is reserved the ungrateful part of illustrating in practice 
the corollary of the Divine maxim: It is much less blessed to receive 
than to give.” | : 

The Firstin-Mutter turned to the Court-Privy-Councillor. 

“Herr Hofkammerrat, to-morrow you will make out a deed of gift 
to the Cistercian community of Heiligental of my summer pleasaunce 
situate between the Upper and Lower Fishponds of the Abbey.” 

Protest hovered at the Herr Hofkammerrat’s lips, but the Fiirstin- 
Mutter had already turned from him and was kneeling at the splendid 

rie-dieu. , 
The Hofkammerrat plucked the Lord Prior gently by the hem of his 


cope. 
‘¢ Lord Prior,” he whispered, ‘‘ what of Sublimity’s diamond ring and 


pearl necklace ?” 
“ Herr Hofkammerrat,” answered the Lord Prior softly, ‘‘ I can recall 
no case of the withdrawal of a gift once made to the blessed St. Agatha.” 
‘‘We might create a precedent,” said the Hofkammerrat. 
But the Prior was plunged in his devotions, 


el 


The Tears of St. Agatha 


So the Fiirstin-Mutter von Treseburg made her offering for the glory 
of God, of Holy Church, and of the blessed St. Agatha. 

And the blessed St. Agatha did not weep! 

But the Fiirstin-Mutter von Treseburg had her Valenciennes hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. For that summer pleasaunce was dear to her for 
its tranquillity and beauty and certain idyllic memories connected 
with Karl Etterick (in bliss) and her own far-back youth. 


| SELINA’S CAREER 
By Wittiam FREEMAN 


I. 


(ZELINA was but twenty-one 
a When ART her ardent spirit captured. 
wi, Thenceforth, she sketched with taste and skill, 
ty Each local streamlet, dale, and bill, 
Sull-life, and life that wasn’t still, 
From early morn tll eve, until 
Her sternest critics were enraptured : 


II. 


“ Upon the Line her work will hang,” — 
Said they, “ for she 1s MORE than clever ; 
Observe the gentus displayed | 
‘In every blend of light and shade, 
How subtly has her brush portrayed 
S This rustic path—that mossy glade!” 
Selina painted more than ever ! 


wv 


III. 


But since she married Tompkinson, 

Selina’s love of Art’s diminished, 
Though still her brushwork’s rather fine— 
Whene’er she stoops the grates to shine, 
And—less ambitious in design, 
Her work is hung upon the line— 

On Mondays—when the washing’s finished ! 


, QUEST _ 


CIR. in GREY 


= WAATEN KILLINGWORTH 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
FLORENCE BRISCOE 


ips AQ NHE moved so quickly that it 

oo was a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to follow 
and keep up with her. 
She did not appear to be 
in the least hampered by 
the foot trafic thronging 
the pavement, but held 
her way with an ease that to me, who pressed 
in the rear, was at once tantalising and un- 
accountable. 

It would be idle to speculate upon the strange 
impulse which in a moment transformed me 
from aimless stroller into relentless pursuer ; 
at the same time causing me to commit an 
unwarrantable breach of good manners. 

A matinée crowd leaving a West End theatre had suddenly invaded 
the strect which a minute before, it being late on a Saturday afternoon, 
was practically deserted. The air became full of reminiscent chat and 
laughter ; but for this bustle and excitement, I might never have noticed 
the cliding figure of the girl in grey. 

She was quite evidently not of the pleasure-seeking crowd, evincing 
too much concentration and earnestness of purpose. It was clear she 
had a mission of greater importance than a raid on the nearest tea- shop. 

What first attracted me were her style and carriage. That she was 
young was instantly discernible from her movements. It struck me as 
odd that she should affect a style some seasons old, although the vagaries 
of fashion being based on revivals she might very well have been following 
its latest dictates. 

The predominant note was grey. This colour scheme suited her 
admirably, being in keeping with the indefinable grace of all her move- 
ments. I felt an overpowering desire to sec her face, which was shaded 
by a becoming black hat with a single trailing plume ; worn with rare 
distinction. 

Finding the jostling crowd impeded my progress, and fearful of losing 
her, I stepped out into the roadway, and, by dint of dodging the traffic, 
reached a circus, as I thought, ahead of her. 
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At the circus the crowd broke up and dispersed, but no grey girl 
emerged. 

I waited on the pavement edge with a wretched feeling of baffled 
curiosity the space of several minutes; then, cursing my ill-luck, and 
perhaps a little ashamed of my absurd susceptibility, dived down the 
steps of a Tube Railway station, meaning to make my way home. 

Suddenly remembering a necessary purchase, however, which I had 
forgotten in my temporary distraction, returned to the upper air and, 
to my astonishment, came face to face with her. 

I retain the impression of a sweet oval face and a pair of the most 
mournful grey eyes I have ever gazed into. She seemed to be waiting 
for someone. Her expression was one of patient expectation, which 
was the dominant trait of her extraordinary personality. 

Once more she successfully eluded me ; whether by design or accident 
I was unable to determine ; moving away and becoming lost to view 
in the direction of a music-hall, outside whose doors a queue was already 
forming for the evening performance. 

On my way home, by way of dismissing her from my thoughts, | 
indulged suspicious reflections, induced by that dalliance at street corners. 
It was useless, however; I became hopelessly obsessed by the girl in grey, 
eager to discover who and what she was. I had, in a word, fallen in 
love at sight. 

Without in the least expecting to meet her, but drawn thither by an 
irresistible fascination, I perambulated the circus evening after evening, 
performed a hopeless vigil, and returned home hoping for better fortune 
on the morrow. ° 

On the Saturday, however, I saw her once more. 

My second impression did but deepen my regard. There was the 
same ineffable grace in all her movements, as alternating her attitude of 
tireless watching she perambulated the circus, always returning to the 
same spot, whence she gazed up and down and across the street, expecting 
someone who, to judge from her hopeless expression, never came. 

As I stood watching her, many thoughts crowded into my brain. 
Had I unwittingly become acquainted with one of London’s tragedies ? 
Did her somewhat old-fashioned style of dress denote years of watching 
and waiting for the faithless lover who would never come? Was this 
the place of appointment made long years ago, and had she got it into 
her brain that. by some fortuitous circumstance he would one day pass 
that way, and, seeing her, make amends? I had heard of such cases 
though if it were a fact she had marvellously preserved her youthful 
appearance. 

In proportion as the mystery regarding her deepened, the determina- 
tion to satisfy my curiosity strengthened in my mind; even at the cost 
of committing a breach of etiquette, to which I was wholly averse. 

Prepared to cake the consequences, however, and groping the while 
in my mind for some plausible excuse for addressing her, 1 stood by, 
waiting a suitable opportunity to obtrude myself. 

More and more the conviction grew that these tireless watchings wer: 


a. 
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productive of no result. At length her presence so got upon my nerves 
that, acting on sudden impulse, I left my post of observation, and, with 
my heart in my mouth approached the spot where she stood. | 

Raising my hat, I muttered confusedly, and next moment found 
myself fronting a stalwart member of the City Police, into whom, in 
my blind haste, I had almost cannoned. 

I gazed sheepishly upward at the tall constable for a few pulsating 
moments—then stared about 
me in blank astonishment. | 
_ The grey girl had vanished ! 
To say I was dumbfounded 
is to give utterance to the 
merest commonplace. The 
feeling of crass stupidity I 
should, under ordinary circum- 
stances have experienced, with 
its inevitable accompaniment 
of flushed cheeks, gave place 
to a deadly chill. Giving no 
heed to the amused look 
on the policeman’s face, 
I fled incontinently, feel- 
\ * ing that positions had be- 

’ come reversed. I posi- 
tively feared that the 
girlin grey was following 
me unseen; that I, the 
shadower, was in turn 
the shadowed. Hailing a taxicab, I 
drove to Halliday’s chambers. Halliday 
was the most pronounced 
“NON THE SATORBSS Satevialisé of my ac 

I SAW HER ° 

Na quaintance. Iwassadly 

* in need of a douche of 

cold reason, and he was the only man 

I cared to trust. At the worst he 

would ascribe my condition of 

mental unrest to some purely 

physical cause. I felt perfectly 
safe from ridicule anyway. y. 

According to Halliday, there was no grey 
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EGA LE girl in the case. Some figure reproduced 
RL ALE by an obscure mental process, set up by un- 
i ied strung nerves, perhaps, but that was all. 


This, however, did not satisfy me in the least. , 

I evinced so much anxiety, indeed, such unshaken faith in what I 
had witnessed, that in the end he promised to meet me on the following 
Saturday and prove the unreality of the elusive creature whom he chose 
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to designate meanwhile as my crystallised ideal. 
We met by appointment at the spot where I had 
first caught sight of her. 

This was the programme laid down by Halliday 
himself. He wished all the contingent circum- 
stances reproduced, even to the home-going 
theatre crowd. | 

The moments hung heavily. 

I found myself doubting the evidences of my 
senses on those previous occasions ; nervous lest 
nothing should happen. Anything out of the common seemed utterly 
impossible in that prosaic street. 

She came in a flash—threading her way among the chattering throng 
precisely as when J had first caught sight of her. 

I grasped my friend’s arm; this being the prearranged signal by 
which I was to convey to him a return of my hallucination, ejaculating— 
“‘ There—there she goes ! ” 

Halliday had seen her too. I knew this by the snort of astonishment 
to which he gave vent. 

“Are you satisfied ?” I gasped. 

“Only that your description was accurate,” he replied. ‘‘ Now, 
then, to our post; to dissipate, if we may, the circus miasma.” 

We crossed the street without another word—making for the circus 
as near to a crow’s flight as the traffic would allow. 

Again I was overcome with trepidation. Would she come and take 
up her position as before? The atmosphere Halliday created was not 
conducive to anything save balanced reason and well-tried paths. If 
anyone was able to dissipate a pale spectre and send it back over the 
borderland whence it came, that man stood by my side. 

Once more I grasped my friend’s arm. 

He gave me a glance of intelligence, and then concentrated his gaze 
on the girl in grey as a lynx might watch its prey. I felt the whole 
problem was now in safe hands, while congratulating myself that so 
far I stood vindicated. | 

Gaining confidence from this reflection, I, in turn, became dispassionate 
and critical. 

We stood within a few yards of her on the pavement side of the iron 
railings surrounding the flight of steps leading underground to the Tube 
station. Down these steps a stream of passengers poured ; but to these 
the girl in grey gave no heed. 

The circumstance arresting my attention for the first time, I remarked 
in a sibilant whisper to Halliday : 

“Do you notice her expectant attitude? Yet she stands at the 
Tube entrance. If she expected an arrival, she would surely cross the 
road, to the exit opposite.” 

“In the old days,” came the tentative rejoinder, “ the Hampstead 
omnibuses started from this corner.” 
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No direct expression of opinion could better have con- 
veyed Halliday’s dawning belief in phenomena than this 
simple statement of fact. His words thrilled me. _ 

“Old days?” I faltered. Ah! I saw my friend’s 
meaning, and fell back upon the first theory I had 
formed regarding her. London has moved apace since 
) | the advent of tube railways and electric tramways. A 
very few years now sufficed to obliterate landmarks, and 
nowhere is this better exemplified than in the direction of locomotion. 

“You think, then——” I essayed. ; 

“T think nothing,” was the quick response, cutting me short. 

At this moment, a trio of workgirls, arms linked, rushed through the 
traffic uttering strident screams, reaching, breathless, the pavement edge 
where stood the girl in grey. 

They separated instantly to avoid running into the motionless figure 
They, too, saw then ! | 

“Did you observe that ?”’ remarked Halliday, off his guard for the 
moment. 

“Why, yes!” 

“So far, then,’ he continued, ‘‘ she is an established fact !” 

‘‘ That is positive enough,” I replied, “‘ even for you.” 

He gave a short laugh. 

“IT am now going to test your vanishing theory,” he said. ‘ You 
stop where you are and watch closely.” 

He skirted the railings and reached the narrow strip of kerb separating 
them from the roadway. 

In this position he might have touched her with his walking stick 
held at arm’s length. 

Suddenly my attention was diverted by a shout from the roadway, 
heard above the din of the traffic. 

Glancing in the direction of the sound, I noticed a well-dressed man 
appearing in the midst of the traffic from behind a lumbering market- 
cart, while the driver of a hansom cab, whose horse’s head had almost 
touched his shoulder, howled execrations at the venturesome pedestrian. 
The man reached the pavement edge in safety ; pulling up short, how- 
ever, as the workgirls had done and for precisely the same reason. 

_ Then a strange thing happened. 

Instead of passing on, the man became transfixed; and at sight of 
the piteous grey eyes, whose glance I well imagined—though on this 
occasion I only caught sight of her profile as she slowly turned her shapely 
head—staggered back into the roadway. 

The next instant, a motor-car, swinging round the corner, caught and 
struck him down. 

At this I darted forward, skirting the railings and reaching Halliday’s 
side before a crowd had time to gather. 

The grey girl was nowhere in sight; Halliday stood alone on the 
narrow strip of curb. : 

I glanced at his face. His eyebrows were raised with an expression 
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of amazement, while his parted teeth and 
swift indrawn breath testified to the 
profound impression the whole dramatic 
episode had madeupon him. In another 
instant we were separated and almost 
swept off our feet by the surging of an 


excited crowd. 
a & a * 
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Amid the confusion that ensued, three . | 
men were particularly prominent. MW 
They were Halliday, the driver of 
the motor-car,anda polic e inspector. 
Halliday” at once took 
the lead. 

He had witnessed the 
inception of the affair. 
To him the car-driver 
instinctively appealed, 
and Halliday emphati- 
cally exonera- 
ted him from 
blame. The 
driver of the 
hansom_ cab, 
too (whose 
shout had 
drawn my at- 
tention to the 
injured = man 
in the first in- 
stance), voci- 
ferously sup- 
ported Halli- 
day’s conten- 
tion — testify- a 


: i gt ‘OALLIDAY WAS THE MOST PRONOUNCED 
Ing to his SE Lee 20 MATERIALIST OF MY ACQUAINTANCE,” 


OWn narrow 
escape from running him down. 

These formalities over, Halliday entered the car and drove off with 
the inspector, following the direction taken by the ambulance requisi- 
tioned to conv ey the injured man to hospital. 

I, hemmed in by the crowd, was unable to move. Halliday had 
evidently forgotten my existence in the excitement of the moment. 

I could only imagine that Halliday had driven off to the hospital. 
It was what I myself would have done under the circumstances. In the 
brain of the victim of the accident reposed the only solution of our 
problem. Supposing he recovered ; his lips would naturally be sealed. 
But what if in his delirium his tongue were unloosed ? Surely in that 
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event the episode we had both witnessed might well 
! form the subject-matter of his ravings ! 
The effect of that strange rencontre had been instantane- 
ous. Had the long-deferred meeting between 
A. those two—the stranger and the girl in grey 
“Gyr —taken place atlast? Was that the termina- 
py tion of the long vigil? If so, the avenging 
A ! Ne had been complete indeed ! | 
: A \ _ As soon as the crowd dispersed, I went straight to Halliday’s 

_i! chambers to await his return. I had ample time in which to 

/' reconstruct the scene in all its tragic details, and form my own 
conclusions, it being close upon midnight before he put in 
an appearance. 

Halliday’s sangfroid on seeing me was particularly irritating ; he was 
quite astonished—or affected to be—to find me waiting there. 

I burst upon him with— 

““ Well—what news? You’ve come from the hospital, of course ? ” 

He admitted this was so, and that knowing the house-surgeon he had 
been prevailed upon to spend the evening with him. 

“Well,” I reiterated, ‘ how is the patient—the man who was knocked 
down ?” | 

“Qh, he died within half an hour of his admission.” 

“‘ Never having regained consciousness ? ”” 

6¢ Yes.” 

‘Then there is no clue? ” 

“Clue ? ” queried Halliday, in his most unconcerned manner. 

“Why, yes! Surely you admit there were mysterious circumstances 
connected with his encounter with the Grey Girl!” 

“‘T admit that the effect upon several people of what may be regarded 
as a phenomenon differed considerably. You fell in love with a pair 
of grey eyes, and, after the manner of most men in that pitiable con- 
dition, were ready to champion the cause of the fair owner and imagine 
all sorts of things regarding her, none of which may have any basis in 
fact. The work-girls merely passed her by. The unfortunate victim of 
the accident was startled out of his wits, for some unaccountable reason ; 
missed his footing, and lost his life. I don’t myself see there is anything 
more to be said.” 

“It is all very well dismissing the affair in this way,” I retorted. 
‘“‘] am not so easily satisfied. Depend upon it, we witnessed the end 
of a long drawn-out drama. It is my firm belief that faithless lover or 
ruthless betrayer, whichever character the dead man sustained towards 
that girl, he met his deserts this evening.” 

“We are all entitled to our beliefs,” was the totally unconcerned 
reply. 

And this was all I was ever able to get out of him. Whatever Halliday 
really thought, he concealed it most successfully; the materialist in him 
proved too strong a factor for him to be led astray by any evidence of 
the senses. 
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But one thing I proved to my own entire satisfaction after many a 
night of watching. The girl in grey no longer perambulates the circus 
and takes her stand where the Hampstead omnibuses once plied in the 
old days, where now the electric trains worm their way northward far 
underground. | 

Her weary vigil and my breathless quest were both brought to a con- 
clusion that night when the car, swinging round the street corner, caught 
and struck down the man who died with sealed lips in the hospital. 

I make this statement in spite of Halliday. | 

Halliday never gazed into the depths of those piteous grey eyes. 
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ROUCHED ’ neath the moonlight desolate and drear, 
I listen to the nightwind’s anguished prayer, 
And wait in silence till I know her near. 
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She speaks no word but leans against my knee, 
Like haunted pools her dark eyes seem to me, 
She gazes in my white face wistfully. 


A thing of Death she sits... Ob, Fair and Wan! 
Oh, Sweetest Form that ere the mould lay on! 
I dare not touch thee—lest I find thee gone. 


, IRECOMPENSE 
~ ORTUNE, the blind, capri- 


cious jade, 

Deprived him of all worldly 
store, 

And Time, cruel despot, stole 
bis youth / 

His  strength—he had no 
more ! 


Verses 

by 
Miss Frances 
de Wolfe 
Fenwick, 


But Love—who ts more blind 
than Fate, 

More kind than Time— 
seeing the dire . 

And hopeless lot of this poor 
wight, 

Gave him — His Heart's 
Destre / 


ROBERT BONTINE 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


AN APPRECIATION OF 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


By RosBertr BIRKMYRE 


3¥E] XACTLY which halo suits Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
we] has always been a perplexing point with me. 
There are some who will deny that a halo of any 
kind is applicable, but we must get rid of our 
halos somehow—why not on our heroes ?—seeing 
that the age of sainthood is overas far as terra firma 
is concerned, in the same way as we give wings to 
wee) =6our poets who are not angels even in disguise. 

To me, Mr. Cinutighame Graham is a protean personality capable of 
the most chameleon-like variations. Given the dim precincts of an 
historic hall, he gallantly fulfils the attribute of stepping out of the 
Velasquez background with the very aura of things Spanish about him 
in his mien and manner. In the public rostrum, surrounded by a mob 
of unemployed workers, he is dominantly king-like. Over a chop in a 
fashionable hotel restaurant he assumes the natural pose of the man of 
the world and much-experienced Ulysses. 

We are very proud of Mr. Cunninghame Graham in Scotland—at 
least, most of us admire him and some of us try to imitate him, with 
the notable exception of those who follow the Kailyard school of argu- 
ment and consider John Knox the patron saint of Scotland. 

Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham was born some fifty-six years 
ago, a descendant of the famous Earls of Menteith, about whom he 
discourses in a wise and witty fashion in his “ Notes on the District of 
Menteith.” Although he has thus crossed the threshold of respectable 
middle age, he is still in all respects the debonair figure of his youth ; 
there is still the old poise of the cavalier about him ; the old fire lights 
his eye, and the old fervour stirs his spirit. There is a touch of quixotic 
humour in the fact that a man who is of regal blood should come forward 
girt with the sword of democracy in the sacred cause of freedom. But 
it is characteristic of the man and of his ideals which have blossomed 
and borne fruit in the somewhat arid bedrock of the democratic creed. 
We can only deplore the fact that the people’s gain is literature’s loss. 

In glancing over the career of one of the most extraordinary men the 
modern world has produced, one is struck by.its scope and diversity. 
In the realm of world travel alone, Mr. Cunninghame Graham is a fasci- 
nating personality. We remember his escapades in Morocco in the guise 
of a “ holy man,” a healer of the sick, and an Arab Sheik. Although 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham is one of the most patriotic Scotsmen of his 
day, he is, perhaps, too apt to look at things from the point of vision of 
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a Satirist ; but, in spite of his Mephistophelean scorn of our home life, 
and his frequent diatribe directed to national institutions, he hides in 
the depths of his nature a real affection for the homeland. The night- 
mare of our modern civilisation, however, goads him to more than 
midsummer madness. He is never weary of pouring out the vials of 
his wrath on our futile theories of existence. Perhaps it is this that 
makes him shake off the shadow of conventional life at home, and seek 
for more romantic ideas in wayside posados in Spain or in the repose 
of the desert south of Morocco. Be that as it may, the wander spirit 
that has called him out to strange seas and alien skies has given’a pre- 
cious handful of literature to the world. It may be said that he has 
more than any modern author gleaned the desert of its glamour and 
human interest and visualised Morocco and its locale in a manner that 
will stand with the best work of Kinglake and Pierre Loti. 

For a rollicking series of travel sketches fresh as the spindrift of Atlantic 
waves, commend me to “ The Ipané.”” We have mentioned Loti, but 
Loti is a dreamer and impressionist, a weaver of delicate atmospheric 
visions. Cunninghame Graham, even in his most romantic moods, is 
a realist, a wit, and a satirist, whose art is based on a broad and human 
conception of human life. One might even go further, and compare 
him to Guy de Maupassant in his occasional cynicism and relentless 
analysis of human nature in his shorter stories. As a matter of fact, 
however, Cunninghame Graham is not comparable to any author past 
or present; he stands quite alone as the creator of a cult in which the 
personal is even more apparent than the artistic. Cunninghame Graham 
is not a voluminous writer: the works that stand under his name are: 
‘* Notes on the District of Menteith,” “The Ipané,” “‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa,” 
‘* Progress,’ “ Success,” “A Vanished Arcadia,” “ Aurora la Cujini,” 
and ‘* The Life of Hernando de Soto.” 

Mr. Graham is an ideal person to interview. When I asked him to let 
me have a short résumé of his political career, he at once launched out 
in a flowing and characteristic manner to summarise his day of Parlia- 
mentary glory. | 

‘‘T entered Parliament in 1886,’ began Mr. Graham, “ as a member 
for North-West Lanarkshire. In November, 1887, I introduced an 
Fight Hours Bill, and was one of the original backers of the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill, in connection with which I was suspended for de- 
claring, when the Bill was sent down from the House of Lords, with 
many of the essential provisions struck out, that it had been the work 
of nine irresponsible old gentlemen who knew nothing about mining. 
I was suspended again in connection with the Cradley Heath chain- 
makers’ agitation, that great national institution in which women worked 
stripped naked at the forge for 3s. 6d. a week. At that time an iron 
leading-chain for a dog which sold in the West End of London for Is. 6d. 
was made by women in Cradley Heath for 3d. You must not interfere 
with the laws of supply and demand,” added Mr. Graham with a sardonic 
smile. ‘I am only proud of one thing in connection with my political 
career, and that is as the writer of a weekly Parliamentary article to 
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Mr. Champion’s well-known paper, The Labour Leader, which used to 
wind up with the phrase, ‘ Business done, none; England saved again.’ 


“T have always been in favour of women suffrage. My 
Cunninghame impression is that I voted for it in Parliament. I had 
Graham the honour of inventing the phrase which they now all 


on use: ‘I should like to see women in Parliament, as it is 
Suffragettes absolutely impossible that they could be more foolish 
and than men.’ [ also think that their minds hitherto having 


Their Tactics.been a blank as far as politics are concerned, it is 

possible that they might form clearer views on public 
events than those whose minds from their earliest youth are a 
perfect palimpsest of rubbish. I used to think that the only 
danger in admitting women to the suffrage would be that as they have 
never had personal experience of the horrors of war, and that as they 
are perhaps as a sex more easily offended than men, a Parliament 
in which there is a leaven of women might possibly be over-ready to 
engage in war and to defend fancied slights to the national honour. 
I do not think so now, since there has been so much discussion of these 
questions amongst advanced women. I always thought that women 
as a whole took a more practical view of life (possibly not of business) 
than do men. It is patent that they are much less sentimental than 
are men. My theory has always been that women represent the Latin 
element in the community, and that men represent the Saxon and 
Teutonic element, and, therefore, as it is well known that the Latins - 
whilst having less aptitude for business than have the Teutons still 
take a much more practical view of life, it is possible that women 
might be more practical than men. To my mind, life is more important 
than business. There is, I think, a tendency in this country (practical 
as it is in commercial matters) to regard life as a thing to be theorised 
about, to be regarded from afar, to be prized, naturally, if necessary to 
be fought for, but never to be lived. 


‘“‘ The success of any individual system of tactics can 
Tactics, never be ascertained until the end of the war. It is too 
Generally. late to deplore, even if one should like to do so, the 
aggressive tactics of the more advanced section of political 

women, because they are too deeply committed to draw back. 
‘Such a good authority as the late Mr. Gladstone once indicated 
(I hope I do him no injustice): that the Clerkenwell Outrages did more 
to bring the Irish question before the British public than all the speeches 
that had gone before it. Mr. Gladstone was no revolutionary, but he 
was a consummate Parliamentary tactician. Mr. Labouchere, with 
the exquisite taste which all so much admired in him, referred to him 
as an ‘old thimble-rigger.’ Ever since I entered Parliament in 1886, 
I have seen an increasing band of M.P.’s pledged to grant a suffrage 
to women. An unredeemed pledge is as useful to an M.P. as it is to a 
pawnbroker. Personally, I have never seen Parliament move except 
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under pressure of the boot applied a tergo. It may have been that the 
300 members who are pledged to female suffrage would have sat as quietly 
as a row of hulks on a mudflat had they not been stimulated a little 
by the tactics of the Suffragettes. 

“My opinion of Parliament in reference to this and every other 
question, is that when it is going to yield, it nails its colours to the mast 
with nails which have no points to them. No one can deny that the 
sp:ctacle of a Parliament surrounded by five hundred policemen and 
subjected to perpetual alarms and excursions is not a dignified spectacle. 
: Progress has always seemed to me to be misunder- 
Progress. stood by most people. One cannot, of course, affect to 

despise the merely material progress, but too many 
seem to forget that material progress is a means and not an end. It 
is perfectly true that the Greeks were ignorant of the telephone and 
the aeroplane, the diamond bore, the steamship, and _ the 
locomotive, but in what way was their mental culture inferior 
toourown? A soulless and material barbarian, although he is conveyed 
from London to Paris in a well-upholstered Pullman car, and can receive 
on the way the latest football and divorce news, still remains a barbarian, 
soulless and material. The progress that most interests me is ethical. 
Whilst being fully alive to the great advances made in applied science, 
I deplore that in ethics we seem to be absolutely stationary since the 
time of Plato. Nations still go to war on futile pretexts; brutal and 
demoralising forms of sport arethe relaxation of all classes of society ; 
a grovelling worship of success shuts the door too often on the finer 
aspiration of the human mind; after eighteen centuries of Christianity 
the most valued toy in the nursery is still a box of tin soldiers. 


““T believe and think that recent events should 

«The convince others—in spite of the prattle of Lord Cromer 
Moroccan —that a spirit of reform and a wish for better things has 
Problem. ran throughout the Mohammedan world. Such a move- 
ment as this must begin in nationalistic aspirations. This 

has been the case in Morocco, where the manceuvres of the French in a 
financial plane so alarmed the natives that they deposed one sultan 
who had involved. himself with French financiers and have selected 
another whose chief claim to their esteem is his determination to keep 
aloof from suchlike entanglements. More than that, it has enabled them 
to face with old flint-lock guns and without discipline the well-equipped 
troops of France, and although naturally they have always been beaten 
in the open field, their resistance was so stubborn that to-day France is 
retiring from the country bankrupt in prestige as regards Morocco, 
and with an enormous war debt to face. It becomes every day more 
apparent that Europe is not going to allow her an indemnity from the 
Moors for her own filibustering exploits. I have not been in Morocco 
since the granting of the Constitution to Turkey, but I was there during 
the Russo-Japanese war, and also almost immediately after the 
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Denshawai affair in Egypt. When I first knew Morocco, in 1890, these 
occurrences would have been discussed much in the spirit that a prize- 
fight was discussed in the old days. I mean, the amount of bloodshed 
and the individual heroism of the combatants would have been the 
only thing that would have interested the Moors. I speak of the people 
as a whole, and not of the few Moors who have travelled in Europe. 
Last December, when I was in Morocco, I heard these matters discussed 
about as intelligently as they would be discussed by the ordinary rank 
and file of people in any European country. On several occasions 
Moors have said to me: ‘If we could only follow the example of the 
Japanese we should be safe from European aggression. We ought ‘o 
go back to the principles of our religion which we have too long for- 
gotten, and at the same time we ought to take from you Europeans 
whatever you have to teach us. We do not want your religion, we do 
not want your agitated lives, but there are many things in your civilisa- 
‘tion, such as the railway and the telegraph, that would be of interest to 
us. Above all, we want no European power to govern us.’ I main- 
tain that men who could talk like this have clearly a sense of national 
feeling and a wish for national regeneration. 


‘“‘ In regard to foreign politics, I believe that no nation 
_ Foreign can rule to the satisfaction of the nation ruled, and 
Policy. that the worst Mohammedan government is better for 
Mohammedans than the best administered Christian 
government would be for them. I have always wondered why it 
is that the greatest reactionaries at home, when they go to foreign 
countries, turn reformers. I could never see that anything was gained 
by turning a camel-driver into the conductor of a motor-’bus. I believe 
that if it were not for Christianity in its latest manifestation of the quick- 
firing rifle, we should be unable to prevent the Mohammedans from 
overrunning Africa right down to Cape Town, which is natural enough 
when one considers that the practical message of the Christian mis- 
sionary to the nigger results in, ‘ Believe in Christianity and black my 
boots,’ whereas the Mohammedan missionary offers a universal brother- 
hood in Mohammed with no attention paid to the colour line.” 


It seems rather a far cry from foreign policy and Morocco to literary 
style, but knowing Mr. Graham to be a master of literary expression, 
and that he has not, so far as I am aware, given in so many words an 
analysis of style in literature, | thought it might be of interest to know 
what the author of ‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa ”’ and “‘ The Ipané” had to say 
on this important subject. 


“T have always thought that in regard to the com- 

A Digression parative merits of English and French literature we 
on Style. have had an exceedingly rich and copious language 
to work upon, and have, therefore, not been forced 

to cultivate it. The French, with a much less copious vocabulary and 
subtle medium to work upon, have so supplied by art the relative poverty 
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of their language that, with an inferior medium, they have, on the whole, 
attained a far higher artistic level than we have. How few writers 
take style into account ; how few even suspect that such a thing exists. 
A book to many is an evening’s entertainment; is a moral lesson; is 
a polemical tract for the furtherance of some kind of ideas or other. 
Most people seem to think that it is the subject of the book that is im- 
portant and not the handling. If this were so, given a good subject, 
any educated man could produce a good book. No subject is good, no 
story is interesting if it does not contain imagination, and if it does not 
convey to us the effect of having been observed by another brain from 
a point of view that could not have been compassed by anyone but the 
writer. The book may contain a moral; it may be polemical; it may 
be light, heavy, immoral, or fit for the reading of the young person ; 
if it is badly written and has no style it can have no interest for the 
artist. It is style and perfection of craftsmanship that make a work 
of art. Philip the Fourth on his horse riding into glory with the waters 
of the Guadarrama on his right hand, looking straight out on the high 
land below the Palace in Madrid, must always be a fine subject, but it 
wanted the style of Velasquez to show us after the lapse of three hundred 
years how fine a subject he was. It is exactly the same in literature. 
Humour, wit, pathos, observation, concentration, patient toil, even 
originality and imagination, lose something of their brilliancy and in- 
terest if they are not presented in perfect style and perfect craftsman- 
ship. Hence style, craftsmanship, and imagination are the trinity in 
literature. Wit, humour, and pathos the cherubim and seraphim 
around the throne.” 
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‘‘ BOWLING ALONG IN THE NORTH-EAST TRADES,” 


A WEIRD RETRIBUTION 


By Joun AxBxBotson 


Illustrated by Gregory Brown 


eo” OM FLYNNE left his lodgings in Pitt Street, Liver- 
tices: BSS, pool, one evening, as he said, for a ramble, and was 
ie Yana found by the police toward morning lying dead 
in a court off Peter Street. This happened in 1854, 
the first year of the Crimean war. Peter Street 
was at that time one of the most notorious slums 
in the city, a resort of the worst characters, British 
and foreign, male and female. He had been 
stabbed in several places, and a fairly large sum of money with which 
he had been paid off a few days previously and carried about him, had 
disappeared. In those days crimes of violence were frequent in the 
Peter Street district, and helped to earn for Liverpool the epithet of 
““The Black Spot on the Mersey,” now happily and justly discard c¢ 
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Of course, there were the usual reports in the papers, and a few days’ 


talk, but the inquest and police enquiries led to nothing definite at the - 


time, beyond the fact that Flynne had been seen on the night of the 
murder with another seaman at the Grecian “ singing-house,”’ off William- 
son Square, where, after a time, they separated. This man was not 
traced, and nobody could identify him. The writer was a boy looking 
for a ship at the time in Liverpool, and remembers these facts. For 
what is to follow he is indebted to Mr. John Thomas, who sailed as 
second mate in the American ship Rising Sun the day after the murder, 
for Melbourne, and whom he afterwards met at the Chincha Islands, 
Peru. 

This is Mr. Thomas’s tale, vouched for by other members of the crew 
on the same voyage :— 

We left Liverpool with cargo and a few passengers for Melbourne. 
The gold fever was pretty bad at the time, and we had a rather tough 
crowd forward who might also be described as passengers, for. every 
man Jack of them intended to skip when we arrived at Port Philip. 

Fortune favoured us, and in two weeks we were bowling along in the 
north-east trades, making fine runs. One fine, dark but starlit night, 
I had the first watch, and about eleven o clock had just returned to 
the poop after sweating up the fore studding sails, when I distinctly 
heard a voice above me calling out, ‘Stand from under the mizzen top!” 
Now, the whole of my watch except the man at the wheel were, I knew, 
forward, where they had been working, and I had seen to it that none 
were absent when pulling was going on. Who, then, could it be ? Walk- 
ing aft, I could see nobody aloft at the mizzen, and as the man at the 
wheel had heard nothing, I concluded that I had been mistaken, so 
resumed my pacing the deck. Presently I heard the same voice repeat 
“Stand from under the mizzen top!”? There could be no mistake this 
time, so I sprang into the mizzen rigging and scrambled into the top, 
but nobody was there, nor anywhere above it. 

Rather scared, I descended, and reported the matter to the captain, 
who was lying down, and asked him to come up. He did so, and had 
not been many minutes on deck when the same warning came again 
—‘Stand from under the mizzen top!” This time the captain, 
steersman, and myself heard it. Instinctively, we retreated aft out 
of the way, when suddenly a heavy body fell with a dull thud upon the 
deck just under the slings of the cross-jack yard, the sail upon which 
were not set, the wind being well aft. Going up to the object, to our 
horror it proved to be the corpse of a man. MHastily snatching a lamp 
from the binnacle, I threw the light on the face, and saw that it was 
that of a young man, evidently a sailor, but none of our crew, while 
his half-open linen shirt revealed several ugly gashes in his breast and 
was itself full of bloodstains. Appalled by this ghastly sight, we both 
stood for a time in silence, when Captain Reed spoke in an agitated 
tone : 

‘Mr. Thomas, this is awful, but I have had some queer dreams lately. 
I knew something was going to happen. What in God’s name is it?” 
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‘*‘A man, sir, but none of ours, nor a passenger.” 

“Nor a stowaway, Mr. Thomas ? ” 

“No, sir,” I replied; ‘“‘ that man never came alive on board this 
ship.” 

I could see that Captain ‘TO OUR HORROR IT PROVED 
Reed was terribly agitated TO RE THE SRR OF eat i | 
as we still stood dumb- nts 
founded beside the gruesome 
thing. Presently he turned 
and went below, while I re- 
placed the lamp in_ the 
binnacle. 

The man at the wheel, 
a big Scandinavian, had 
evidently lost his nerve, for 
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he let the ship fall off to 
starboard, until nearly 

“caught by the lee,” a 

dangerous thing in a ten- 

knot breeze. Rushing aft, 

I seized the spokes from the > i] 

terrified man, and brought | ee 
the ship gently back to her ees | HT latte \ 
course, at the same time \ Lee ules ( : 
shouting for another man to AZ ee a 2 oe AW - 
take oe helm. The noise ely — . NW 
brought the captain again WH 

on deck, who, when the ship \ ti 

had steadied under the touch 

of the new steersman, directed me to call aft the watch. These were 
already at the break of the poop eagerly listening to the disjointed tale 
of the Scandinavian, who had but the haziest idea as to what had really 
happened, and were only restrained from mounting the poop ladder by 
the wholesome, if cruel, discipline then practised in American ships. 

“Mr. Thomas,” the captain said, “ call up the mate, bring the watch 
here, and fetch that binnacle light again.” 

The men heard him and were up at once, and so was Mr. Patten, the 
chief mate. After a talk with the latter, the captain addressed the 
horror-stricken men and told them exactly what he and I had heard 
and seen, at the same time bidding them all come near and by the aid 
of the lamp examine the features of the dead man. 

Such an occurrence as this could not fail to reach the ears of the 
watch below, who now began to stream on to the poop in a very excited 
State, but at sight of the ghastly blood-stained form most of both watches 
shrunk back in horror. 

And there were some fire-eaters in that crowd, I tell you; fellows who 
had taken a hand in the California gold rushes of ’49, had beachcombed 
in the South Seas, and sailed in the “ blood boats ” of the New York 
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sailing packet service; but here, in presence of this awful Thing they 
were as scared as children. 

“Can any of you recognise the dead man?” asked Captain Reed. 

A muttered “ No” came from the crowd. 

“Can any of you account for his being here ? ” 

No answer. | 

“Then I ask you, men, what do you think should be done with the 
body ? It cannot be left here to create a panic among the passengers 
in the morning.” , . 

‘“* Throw it overboard,” exclaimed several voices. 

“ Be it so,” said the captain, “ and that quickly,’ 
went below to hide his agitation. 

“‘ Thomas, I leave the job to you and your watch,” said my colleague, 
a giant from Nantucket, but of finer feelings than most of his kind. 
“°Tain’t seven bells yet, and you’re in charge. I’m goin’ below Jes’ 
now.” 

Sending away the port watch, I ordered my own to drag the body 
to the lee rail and throw it over. | 

Two men laid hold of the legs, and with what seemed a great effort 
pulled the body to the starboard rail. | 

** Must be full of lead,’ said one, suppressing an oath. 7 

““No more of him for me,” added his companion, wiping his face. 

A deeper fear fell upon us all. 

“‘ Let me try,’’ said another, known to be the strongest man in the 
watch, as striding over the body he vainly attempted to raise it. 

.And so, one after the other the men failed in their efforts to lift the 
dead until all had tried save one, a dark-complexioned man named 
Peter Wilson, who was noted as being not only a poor sailor, but was 
disliked by his messmates on account of his silent, gloomy disposition, 
and a way he had of dodging hard work. 

‘““ Here, Wilson,” said the others, ‘“‘ you have a go now. If you fail 
we must rig a purchase on the crossjack yard, and that'll keep us up 
after eight bells.” 

Wilson hung back. 

 Skulking again!” broke from the watch. 

“ With a convulsive effort not meant to be a success, Wilson grasped 
the corpse, and, to the amazement of everybody, lifted it quite easily 
and laid it on the rail lengthwise. 

“Over with it; over with the accursed thing!” exclaimed the men 
in chorus. 

The poop-rail was only two and a half feet high, and as Wilson stooped 
over it to throw the body over, he seemed to lean too far, and at the 
instant the ship gave a roll to leeward, while the bcholders uttered a 
shout of terror as we saw the arms of the corpse swiftly close around 
Wilson’s body, as both the living and the dead plunged together into 
the sea ! 

True to my sailor training, I at once shouted “ Man overboard! In 

idding-sails! All hands on deck!” 


> as he turned and 
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‘“ aS BOTH THE LIVING AND THE DEAD PLUNGED TOGETHER INTO THE SEA,” 
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But not a man of my watch stirred, and as I threw over a lifebuoy, 
one of them said, ‘“‘ Mr. Thomas, sir, don’t you: think——” 

‘Fight bells. Relieve the watch,” interrupted Captain Reed behind 
me. In my excitement, I had not noticed his coming up. 

‘“‘T have dreamt of all this, Mr. Thomas,” he whispered, ‘‘ and _ believe 
there is some awful mystery in it which we are ignorant of. Go at once 
and fetch aft that Wilson’s things before the ‘ packet rats’ go through 
them.” 

Wilson had only the proverbial “ South Spainer’s chest with a round 
bottom,” 2.é¢., a canvas bag, but it was well filled, and in it we found a 


small but very strong oaken box such as was used by the Navy sailors, 


which on being opened by the carpenter—for the key was missing— 
contained, besides other things, an old discharge from the Navy in 
the name of one Terry, if I remember rightly, and an “ Account of 
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Wages ” of Thomas Flynne, from the ship Golconda, but no money nor 
valuables were visible. 

These matters were replaced, and the whole put away in the lazaret. 

In the morning the passengers heard of the strange proceedings during 
the night, and many were the speculations in that ship as to what the 
whole thing really meant, some believing that the whole affair was an 
hallucination, while others were too frightened to form any opinion, 
only the crew having had ocular demonstration of the weird tragedy. 
Gradually a mysterious gloom settled down upon the ship, and it was 
with feelings of relief that we arrived at Melbourne, where both crew 
and passengers scuttled out of the Rising Sun in record time. 

Wilson’s belongings were not sold by auction to the crew as customary, 
but handed over to the United States Consul. 

At Melbourne, I received a few copies of the Liverpool Mercury, dated 
a little after our leaving that port, and in one of them read (I give Mr. 
Thomas’s quotation as nearly as I can remember it) :— 

THe PETER STREET Murper. 

‘“‘With reference to this terrible outrage, already reported in our 
columns, it is satisfactory to be able to state that owing to the exertions 
of Detective-Inspector Carlisle, there is every prospect of the perpetrator 
being speedily brought to justice. Satisfactory evidence is now forth- 
coming that the man who was seen in company with the victim at the 
‘Grecian,’ and left him there, met him later on at ‘ The Constellation,’ 
in Whitechapel, near the scene of the murder. They left the latter house 
at closing time, Flynne then being intoxicated, but quite able to walk. 
This man is said to be a deserter from the Royal Navy named Peter 
Terry, late of H.M.S. Crocodile, serving a second term. Terry is de- 
scribed as a strongly-built man of twenty-eight, five feet nine in height, 
dark-complexion, brown hair and eyes, a native of Portsmouth, and 
speaking with a strong local accent. A full description of the man has 
been sent broadcast all over the country, and the police are confident 
of his speedy arrest.” 

This left no doubt as to the identity of ‘‘ Wilson,” and the fearsome 
judgment which overtook him was in a measure explained, but so deep 
was its impression upon my mind that I did that which I had never 
done before—I deserted, but having no relish for gold-digging came to 
Callao in the Lord Elgin, lying alongside you now. : 


Out of many persons to whom I have related this mysterious occur- 
rence, the only ones who seemed in any way able to account for it were 
some friends of the Spiritualistic persuasion. As for myself, not being 
of that way of thinking, I am as mystified to-day as when IJ heard the 
story. ) 


THE AFFAIR AT 
No. 5, SURREY PLACE 


By AtFrrep B. CoopEeR 


Illustrated by A. S. Boyd 


<aes.| AM the only person living who is in possession of 

| the secret of No. 5, Surrey Place. It matters to 
no one now except Rebert Emmet, and he is 
3f4 probably the last person in the world to wish 
| matters otherwise, seeing that all his troubles 
¥ worked out for his good. 

I have the newspaper cuttings still. They were 
too piquant to destroy, and they are souvenirs of 
an event in my life which I recall with very mixed feelings—sorrow that 
I ever sank so low, satisfaction that my fall brought Noam MacVie 
again into my life; and a sort of mixture of the two—deeper sorrow for 
my unworthiness, and a higher joy for my unbelievable prospect of 
happiness with one who is but a little lower than the angels. 

efore I give excerpts from the newspapers, I think I ought to say 
that I was totally in ignorance of the House’s sinister reputation. Had 
I known, things might not have happened so aptly. But there is no 
doubt the story of a tall spectre, draped in the regulation white, and 
having a habit of waving its arms in a very wild, uncanny fashion, was 
well-known in the neighbourhood. 

I will here transcribe one of the paragraphs taken from a halfpenny 
morning paper :— 


“‘ ASTONISHING COWARDICE OF A POLICEMAN.” 

“Robert Emmet, an officer in the Y Division, has been dismissed 
from the police-force for alleged cowardice. A few nights ago, No. 5, 
Surrey Place, was burglariously entered, and, although the officer seems 
to have made some attempt to arrest the burglar, he appears finally 
to have thought discretion the better part of valour and to have fled. 
He was seen by his Inspector speeding along the pavement with out- 
stretched arms and features distorted with fear, as though, instead of 
a burglar, he had encountered a spectre. No. 5, Surrey Place, is the 
residence of Mr. Jonas Capper, the ‘well-known bibliophile, and was 
closed at the time, Mr. Capper being at Monte Carlo. An old man- 
servant was in the habit of inspecting the premises at. stated intervals. 
That the policeman’s intervention disturbed the thief is evident, for a 
large assortment of articles was found literally flung pell-mell about 
the tiled hall, and, in fact, as far as can be ascertained, nothing is missing. 
The conclusion drawn by the authorities from the policeman’s lame story 

that he was scared almost out of his wits by the appearance of a masked 
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and armed burglar. The circumstance, which makes Emmet’s conduct 
the more inexplicable is that he is an army reservist with an excellent 
record of active service. Yet he ran away, and his dismissal is an in- 
evitable result.” 


One of the evening papers made a good deal of fuss about this dis- 
missal, and seems to have sent its liveliest interviewer to have a talk 
with the ex-army man. This scribe did full justice to his opportunity, 
and the interview was published in the form of question and: answer, 
just as it had occurred, presumably. Here is a part of it :— 


INTERVIEWER: It’s difficult to understand how a brave man, such 
as you have proved yourself, could show the white feather. _ 

Ex-Potic—EMAN: White feather be blowed! (or something to that 
effect). Vve told ’em twenty times what it was, but what’s the use? 
They only told me I’d been drinking. But it’s true—true as gospel, 
s’elp me! 4 

INTERVIEWER: What did you tell them ? 

Ex-Poticeman: Why, that I seen a ghost. Every slavey in the 
neighbourhood knows the ’ouse is ’aunted, and there’s not a girl’ll stop 
a week. I was only talking about it to James, the butler, when I seen 
him comin’ out the night afore. Do you think I’d ha’ run away from a 
flesh an’ blood burglar? Not me! No, nor from ’arf-a-dozen. But 
ghosteses I never could stand, and it was a ghost I seen, or my name’s 
not Robert Emmet. 3+ 

INTERVIEWER: What was it like ? 

Ex-Poticeman: Like nothin’ I ever seen afore. It seemed to rise 
out o’ the floor to a height o’ ten feet or so, and stretch out long white 
arms to grip me—ugh! [I didn’t stop to make any notes, but I’ll bet 
I could identify it—I’ll give you that job if you want it. It was a ghost 
right enough. Tell me what smashed the front window? Tell me that. 
Not a thing of flesh an’ blood, you may be sure. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, I’ve heard of windows being smashed and fur- 
niture and crockery scattered about by so-called superhuman agency, 
but I’ve always had my doubts. 

Ex-PoLticemMANn: Well, it’s what happened in Surrey Place. 

INTERVIEWER: But report says that the burglar broke the window 
to effect an entrance. 

Ex-Poriceman: That’s another specimen of their know-all style. 
I saw—leastways, I heard—that window broken. It was done just as 
I was goin’ up the steps. It was broke from inside, just as if there’d 
been a gas-explosion. Nothin’ did it, as I seen. 

INTERVIEWER: Had you noticed something amiss, that made you 
go up the steps? 

Ex-Poticeman: No, I’d just left the Inspector that minute almost. 
James was in the habit of comin’ to feed the cat an’ forward the letters 
to the old gent while he was away. He gen’rally came at nine in the 
morning and about eleven at night. 


No. 


INTERVIEWER: In that 
case, then, you would .ex- 
pect to see the house pretty 
well lighted up, if he was 
in the habit of looking all 
round ? 

Ex-PoticEeMman: He was; 
an’ often had a light in one 
or two rooms. But now 
I’m dismissed I may as 
well confess that I went a 
little aside from my strict 
dooty that night. Mr. 
Capper has his valet with 
him, but James is a sort of 
occasional butler, coming 
three or four times a week 
sometimes, though. But 
he lives out, at some dis- 
tance, in fact, an’ takes on 
other jobs as well in his 
sparetime. I’d just got to 
the front o’ No. § the night 
afore when out comes 
James. “ Hello! ” he says, 
‘“Robbut, [’m glad I 
runned across you,” he 
says, “‘’cause I want you 
todo my dooty to-morrow 
night. White, the under- 
taker’s, giving a blow-out, 
and he wants me to go 
and give him.a ’and— 
see ?”’? White was an old 
friend, but James had 
promised Mr. Capper 
faithful that he’d take a 
look round every night, 
so to oblige him, I con- 
sented and took the key. 

INTERVIEWER: And you 
did this act of kindness 
for your old friend ? 
™ Ex -Poriceman: Uf 
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“ SEEMED TO RISE RIGHT OUT O’ THE” FLOOR TO A 
HEIGHT 0’ TEN’ FEET OR SO.’ 


course I did—leastways, I meant to do it. Now, I will say this, 
I never thought of ghosteses, although I’d ’eard so much, not 
till I was a-turnin’ the key in the lock. Then somehow it came 
over me—a sort o’ lonesome feeling. . There’s ai big dark plush 
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curtain hangs on one side o’ the staircase an’ it was just in front of that 
the ghost appeared. There was no light in the hall, but the moon was 
shinin’ on the big painted window at the side o’ the staircase, an’ the 
street lamp is right afront o’ the door, so I couldn’t mistake it, could I? 

_INTERVIEWER: But you didn’t stay long to investigate ? 

Ex-Poriceman: You bet, [ didn’t. The worst of it is, I’d just left 
the inspector an’ seen his face turned in the right direction, an’ blowed 
if I didn’t run after him without thinkin’. I was at Colenso an’ Spion 
Kop, an’ I’m dismissed from the force for cowardice. That’s the pill 
I can’t swallow. But it was no burglar. Burglars don’t go about 
houses in white sheets an’ smash windows twenty yards from where 
they’re standin’—do they now? 


II. 


As I have already said, I had got into very low water. It was my 
own fault, for I had ridden a long time for a fall. My father had washed 
his hands of me, and I don’t wonder at it. I had gone the pace with a 
vengeance, and now was reaping the bitter fruit of my folly. But 
my course of life had not hitherto led me into any breach of the law of 
the land. Towards the close of 1905, however, I had got as far as sleep- 
ing—or, at least, trying to sleep—on the Embankment, and then social 
revolt set in, and, as the nights grew colder, I felt ready for anything— 
even burglary. : 

Like many another fool who treats himself badly, I was too apt to 
attribute to the rotten state of society the ills which were the immediate 
result of my own folly. I had worked myself up into that dangerous 
state of mind which transmutes war against the established order into 
a virtue. Society would not let me live—so much the worse for society. 
I would live, and at society’s expense, too. In short, what I could not 
obtain by fair means I would obtain by foul. | 

I need not detail the means by which I learned that No. 5, Surrey 
Place, was temporarily unoccupied. My information came accidentally, 
and in a mad fit of desperation and social revolt I determined to pay 
No. § a burglarious visit on some date to be determined by circum- 
stances. | 

I kept the house under observation for some nights. With the collar 
of my old overcoat turned up and my bowler pulled well down over 
my ears, I made a typical seller of wax vestas to the very occasional 
pedestrians whose business or pleasure brought them into the precincts 
of Surrey Place. It was soon evident that a certain old man had been 
deputed to visit the house periodically during the time the master was 
away, for he turned up regularly towards ten-thirty, and let himself in 
with a latch-key. He went all over the house as far as I could see, 
switching on the electric lights and occasionally appearing at one of 
the windows. 

The old man’s habit was evidently known to the police, for I saw the 
man on the beat pass more than once when the lights were appearing 
in different parts of the house, but he took little or no notice. Then the 
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night-policeman would come on, the butler would slam the front door, 
perhaps exchange a word with him, and go awa 

On the third night of my observation, the old fellow called to the 
night-duty man as he was coming down the front steps, and they stood 
talking together. I dared not get close enough to overhear the conver- 
sation, but just as they were parting, and were separated by some little 
space, they finished the conversation like this : 

‘“‘ Oh, I was forgettin’ to gie you the key, Robbut. ’Ere ’tis.” 

They drew together again for a moment, and the policeman put the 
key into an inside pocket of his tunic. 

‘You may rest easy,” he said, 

“but I shan’t be able to goin _papgesparecspeencmen ZR 
to-morrow night till after this [gy WHY iis ji Te , Mi Hi Hl 
time. Say nothin’ totheother |i i ll 
chap. ‘Least said, you know |Fgiae Hl Wi4i 
—but I'll go through all right, 

and look arter the cat, too. 
So long, Jos!” 

Now it didn’t take a Sher- 
lock Holmes to piece these 
things together, and come to a 
pretty accurate conclusion. The 
butler evidently could not come 
on the following night and had 
asked his friend the constable 
to slip into the house in his 
place, take a glance round, and 
feed the cat. Why the old chap 
who lived at No. § didn’t, ere 
he departed, put ina éaretaker, 
and have done with it, is no 7 
business of mine. The fact re- } md ‘i 
mains that he had not done so, al ry “ys \ 
perhaps for reasons of economy. Alli i FRE 
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would get into the house a little bahia 

earlier than the old man usually if 7 | : 4 i (dl isi iif: (ail itt 
came, so as to give myself Biluicy al i HU Wh ead 
plenty of time, and leave be- fi a h < “i de 
fore the hour at which the con- BL | iii i i i 
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stable might be expected to yi Hi ate Geert 
“look in.” You will quite see aa if fi sue mon ’ 
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mirably, for the policeman on a i | a Fill Wil 
the beat at that time,evenifhe [hes i Kh Lith i nl te 
saw lights about the house, [% Sa ii iit 
would imagine that it was the Bag! = : 
old butler making his rounds. v van “ sii a 
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Meanwhile I could take my pick of any valuables which came to | 


hand in comfort. : 

I had previously reconnoitred the back premises, for I had committed 
myself to doing the thing thoroughly, and had almost succeeded in 
stifling the twinges of conscience that still visited me occasionally, in 
spite of my state of revolt. I had no doubt I could get in without much 
difficulty. In my school days I had belonged to the school fire-brigade ; 
little did the master who trained us think that one of his pupils would 
put his lessons to so wicked a use. But there it was. I was noted at 
school for my-skill in getting out or in by any means most readily avail- 
able. 

I had had one memorable opportunity of putting my training to the 
proof. It occurred when I was in the Sixth at Peterhouse. Good old 
MacVie! I remember wondering what had become of him when an 
event rose before my mind like a scene in another life. He would have 
lost his life but for me—TI can say that truly. I was the monitor in 
his dormitory when the fire occurred, and he and I were the last out ; 
but he was unconscious in my arms, and we had to negotiate a blazing 
staircase. I was six feet high even then, and as strong as a colt, He 
was awfully grateful. He had expectations in those days, but they came 
to nothing. His uncle, and guardian, an officer in the army, was killed 
in India somewhere. His fortune went to a branch of the family which 
he cordially hated, for he died intestate, or, at least, no will had ever 
been found. 

I visited him once at his home before his mother died, and that was 
when I first saw Mary MacVie. Even in those early days, her hair in a 
thick plait down her back, there was not another girl in the world like her. 
Perhaps if the mother had not died and left them parentless, I should 
have gone again. But after that, MacVie stayed at school during vac., 
for his guardian was in India, and he had no other near relative who 
cared for him sufficiently to inquire where he spent his holidays. Who 
knows but it might have made a difference to me? I had no sister of 
my own, and my father was a hard man. I remember thinking, even 
in those far-off days that I could do or be anything for Mary MacVie’s 
sake. But she passed out of my life, and I passed out of any 
society where I should be likely to meet either her or the likes of her. 

.But that is neither here nor there at present. The main fact is, that 
I was inside No. § on the stroke of ten the next night. My first visit 
was to the larder, not because I hoped to find much there, but because 
I was so ravenously hungry that I envied the prodigal his husks. But 
I found very little. The house had been too long tenantless. I was 
just coming out, having switched off the light, when something brushed 
against my legs. I instinctively jumped aside, and the weirdest 
sensation I ever experienced ran down my spine and tingled to my toes. 

The next moment I felt something glide past the other leg. I had 
just enough presence of mind left to switch on the light again, and then 
I laughed at my fears and stooped to stroke the little black imp, for 
] was ever fond of acat. I visited all the rooms on the ground floor, 
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just as the butler might have done, and annexed several articles the 
value and bulk of which were in inverse ratio. But wherever I went 
the black cat followed. She looked into the cupboards with me, stalked 
me under cover of chair and couch, and watched me intently from the 
vantage ground of the sideboard as I picked up unconsidered trifles. 
I ‘*shooed” her off once or twice, for her close observation made 
me feel a bit uncomfortable. But she was evidently revelling in my 
companionship, and came back with such a modest, ingratiating air, 
that I invariably ended by stroking her into increased effusiveness. 

I left the few things I had gathered at the foot of the stairs, and went 
aloft. The black cat went in front of me to show me the way, just pre- 
ceding me by the fraction of an inch, so that every time I made an upward 
step I seemed in danger of treading upon her. 

I was soon busy,upstairs, and, looking round for some means of dis- 
posing of my loot until I was finally ready to make it up, rejecting or 
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retaining as suited me best. With a suddei tug I stripped a white 
counterpane from one of the beds, and in so doing gave puss her first 
realscare. She evidently believed in ghosts and thought one had arrived, 
for she fled out to the landing. I spread the counterpane just outside 
the door, so that, as I passed from room to room, I could drop my pick- 
ings on its ample surface. 

Presently I forgot that I was already a criminal. I forgot to indulge 
in casuistical reasonings having for their premises my own hard fate, 
the indifference of the world, and the heartless greed of society, and for 
their conclusion the inalienable right of a man to live. I was just an 
ardent bibliophile again, for I had entered the library. I had held on 
to my very small but choice collection of first editions long after I’had 
began to feel the pinch of want, but they were wrung from me one by 
one, like drops of my heart’s blood. : 

I turned over the leaves of some big folios lying on aside table. ‘ Hullo 
puss! Back again?” I said. She was walking over the black-letter 
pages as though they were the tiles, and rubbing her whiskers against 
my cheek as she passed. 

Oh, what ambrosial hours I could have spent in that room! I walked 
round the shelves noting many a rare and coveted volume. Yet—here’s 
a strange problem for the student of psychology—I never dreamt of 
annexing one of them, although they were the most valuable articles I 
had hitherto handled. 

Ah, “Lavengro”! I took the little octavo volume from the 
shelf and opened it. It was of little intrinsic value, for, although a 
first edition, it had been cut and remarkably well-thumbed. But it 
was a great favourite of mine, and I was soon dipping into it, and might 
have been there till morning, or at least until the constable discovered 
me, had not the black cat put her claws through my trousers in the in- 
tensity of her affection. At that moment, too, a neighbouring clock 
began to strive eleven, and I suddenly realized that I had been wasting 
valuable time in the library—a waste which had tragic consequences. 

Perhaps my bookish surroundings, with their savour of old dead 
days beyond recall, had awakened my better self, for I still stood a 
moment, after realizing my danger, debating with myself whether 1 
would not leave the house as empty-handed as I had entered it. But 
the saner fit was short-lived, and I made all haste to get both myself and 
my spoil away before the “ friendly ” policeman should appear on the 
scene. So J took the counterpane by the corners, and, gathering it 
up, in a rough and ready fashion, into my arms, carried it much as a 
washerwoman carries home the wash. 

It was my attendant imp, the black cat, that was my undoing. Possibly 
she thought I was the butler’s deputy, and that I had her supper hidden 
somewhere about my person. I could not see my feet, so I did not know 
that she was preceding me downstairs as she had preceded me up. When 
I was still a dozen steps from the bottom of the stairs, I stepped on her. 
She gave a terrific yell, and I, losing my footing, and encumbered with 
my burden, pitched helplessly down the stairs head foremost, fetched a 
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double sotnersault, and landed in the middle of the hall. I remember 
hearing a terrific crash of breaking glass, and mistily concluded that the 
cat, frightened almost to death, had bolted clean through one of the 
front windows. I strove to realize the situation. What was this cling- 
ing, enfolding presence, holding my arms and trammelling all my move- 
ments ? I made a supreme effort, struggled to my féet, and flung my 
arms above my head in a frantic effort to get rid of the fetters which, 
as I thought in my dazed condition, were enchaining me. 

Then I heard a fearful cry, a cry as of a man in mortal fear—such a 
cry as one dreams of but seldom hears. It made my blood run cold. 
The next instant I was free. The white counterpane, which had wound 
itself about my head and shoulders in my topsy-turvy and precipitate 
descent, fell at my feet, and I was just in time to see a policeman, with 
outstretched hands, rushing down the steps as though all the demons 
in Hades were at his heels. : 

I was sane again and my own man. Perhaps the fearful whack with 
which my head struck the tiled hall had knocked all the nonsense out of 
me. However, I deliberately took my hat from the rack, where I had 
hung it as I passed through the hall, walked to the door, glanced hurriedly 
_to right and left, closed the door behind me, stepped across the street, 
and took the first turning to the left. I had come away empty-handed, 
and my brief criminal career was over. 

I came away empty-handed, but if that term includes pockets, it 
needs modification. I found ‘‘ Lavengro” in my pocket next day. I 
intended to return it to its owner anonymously, but dipped into it afresh 
in the meantime. On the fly-leaf was written the name “ Norman 
Cosmo MacVie, Delhi, India.” This interested me greatly, for it was 
the exact cognomen of the youngster I had carried out of the fire at 
Peterhouse. But it was as nothing compared to the discovery I made 
on the last blank page in the book. Written in lead pencil, with a shaky 
hand, very faint, but quite readable, was : 


“‘ CuitRAL.—I give and bequeath all I die possessed of to my 
dear nephew and godson, Norman Cosmo MacVie, of Kelso, and 
to my dear niece, his sister, Mary Cosmo MacVie, to be divided 
equally, and if either shall die without issue the whole estate shall 
go to the survivor.” 


Then followed the signature of the legator and the signatures of two 
witnesses, the one the captain’s orderly and the other a sergeant. 

I went to my father’s own solicitor in Chancety Lane, and when I 
sent in my name—verbally, for I did not possess a card—he came out, 
like the father in the parable, and took me into his room as if I had 
been a long-lost son. 

He asked me a hundred questions about myself, all of which I answered 
truthfully, while he punctuated my dreary recital with murmurs of pity, 
bursts of blame—not of me but always of someone else—and a final 
“Bravo!” when I wound up by declaring that, having come to the 
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end of the lane, I was going to turn back and try to regain my lost 
character. : | 

“It’s uphill going back,” said the old lawyer, sagely. ‘“* I was talking 
to your father about you the other day, and—he hasn’t forgotten. I 
think, if I were to ask him, from you, and tell him I’ve seen you, he 
would make you a small allowance.” 

I thanked the old man fervently, for I was so utterly devoid of funds 
that I could not even advertise for my old school-fellow. . Indeed, it 
was in the hope that this kindly old lawyer would perhaps help me in 
the matter for the sake of “ auld lang syne,” that I had come to his 
chambers. So I produced my “ find.” , 

His interest was unbounded, and he began his list of questions again. 
But this time I parried them. I saw no necessity why he should know 
the exact circumstances of the discovery of the will in its strange hiding- 
place. The only points of concern were—Was it valid? If so, where 
were the beneficiaries? __ 

' I got my allowance—ten pounds a month !—and I just about doubled 
it by writing bibliographical articles and cheap fiction. But my father 
would not see me. He wanted further proof of my sincerity. 

Meanwhile old Lawyer Banks advertised, and advertised in vain, for 
Norman Cosmo MacVie. Three months passed, and I was just stepping 
out of the lawyer’s office, when I observed a young woman looking 
anxiously at the bewildering array of brass plates to the left and right 
of the porch. . OO 

“Can you tell me whether Messrs. Banks and Beesley are in this 
building?” she inquired, turning suddenly towards me. 

I knew her. It was twelve years since I had seen her, and we had 
laughed and romped together. But it is only one girl in a million who 
has bronze hair, combined with violet eyes, and only one girl in the 
world who has this combination in perfection. 

I said: “ You don’t know me, but I know you. You are Miss Mary 
MacVie, Norman’s sister, and I’m nied 

When I pronounced my name all the stately reserve dropped from 
her. Her lovely eyes lighted up. Then a cloud came across her face. 
“He spoke of you the day he died,”’ she said. 

“Not Norman?” I said. ‘‘ Dead?” 

** Yes,” she said sadly—“ a year ago.” 

Then I held out my hand and she put hers in mine, and we stood 
for a few moments in the porch—with people coming and going—in 
silent sympathy. 

“You are here in answer to an advertisement, I presume?” I said 
presently. 

“Yes, one of the girls in the shop called my attention to it yesterday, 
and I got an hour off to come and see what it meant.” 

“More hardship!” I thought. ‘ Heaven send this is the end of it— 
for her.” 
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which had evidently originally belonged to the testator’s father, Mary’s 
grandad, who had served under Havelock and Colin Campbell in the 
Mutiny, can only be surmised. Every mother’s son of the testator’s 
company was eventually massacred at Chitral, but poor Captain MacVie 
is supposed to have died of his wounds a few days before the expedition 
was finally cut up. His book was perhaps the only bit of paper avail- 
able, and it was a miracle that it ever reached anyone it was intended 
to benefit. | 

Of course, the old chap I nearly “ burgled ” had nothing to do with 
the matter. It never transpired in the courts where the book came from 
in the last resort, but the old bibliophile, Capper, had probably bought 
it at a sale, and, hardly knowing that he had it, never missed it. But 
the law is slow, and the case was dragged from court to court. The 
people who had the snug little estate in Scotland, which ought to have 
been Mary MacVie’s, had plenty beside which no one else claimed, but 
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they would have kept out their poor little kinswoman all the same if 
they could. 

But old Lawyer Banks was a tower of strength, and my own father 
turned up trumps, too. They financed the case because they believed 
in it, and Mary won. 3 

Dear girl! She “lived in” at a West End drapery house, and she 
loathed it. I think, at first, that was why she was so glad to have 
someone to talk to who had known her in years gone by. Then the 
Regent’s Park was so close at hand, too! 

That was just how it came about. She accepted me like a child. 
Robert Emmet, the ex-policeman and army-reservist, is “ our” employ 
now. I felt I owed him some reparation, for he was the innocent 
victim of my wickedness. So, after Mary and I were married, I found 
him out and engaged him. Robert has never suspected how his good 
fortune came to pass. Believing firmly, as he does, in ghosts, it is 
possible that he attributes it all to occult influence ! 
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PE JHARLIE BRETT bit at the end of his stylo and 

CoS) tried hard to think of another word to rhyme with 
“love.” It was unfortunate that the word eluded 
him, because his “‘ Ode to a Suffragette”” was all 
but complete. 

The Reporters’ Room of the Daily Mercury was 
Reosker not exactly the place one would have chosen for 

io eae poetical achievement at any time, but on that 
particular morning there was an even greater hubbub than usual. At 
the entrance of one of the messenger-boys the din died down. 

Mr <Brett here?” 

Charlie looked up with an exclamation of annoyance, for the summons 
doubtless meant another assignment. He had already done a fire that 
morning, thirsty work at the Rect of times, and he had hoped for a short 
rest. He unwillingly knocked the ashes out of his pipe and got up. 

“Mr. Sellars wants you!” 

One or two men whistled. Charlie, who was young at the game, 
coloured and looked surprised. For Sellars was in charge of the cele- 
brated “‘ Page Five,” and a call from him might mean a chance of getting 
out of the rut. He made for the door with alacrity. 

‘“* Good business, Brett,”” someone called after him. 

Mr. Sellars was urbanity itself. Reputations were made—and unmade 
—with great rapidity on the staff of the Mercury, and the Editor of 
Page Five was nearly as youngas Charlie. 

“We liked that descriptive thing of yours on the Rotherhithe Bottle 
Makers last week,” he said, by way of introduction, “ and I want you 
to get a talk with this Princess Pauline of Lippe-Minstadt.’ 

Though there was no apparent connection between the two subjects, 
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Charlie merely nodded. Sellars handed et a cutting from the Courier, | 
the Mercury’s great rival. 

“It'll run to three-quarters, not more,” he said. 

Out inthe corridor Charlie read the cutting : 

“The Princess Pauline of Lippe-Minstadt has arrived at Bruce’s 
Hotel, Stafford Street. Her Serene Highness has achieved notoriety 
at a particularly straitlaced Court by her defiance of the conventions, 
and is said to have made herself particularly obnoxious to the Emperor 
by her public pronouncements on the subject of Woman’s Rights. It 
is believed that the object of her visit is to confer with the leaders of 
the Women’s Suffrage movement in this country.” 

The occasion seemed one for celebration, so, finding that it was 
lunch time, Charlie added to his chop half a bottle of Burgundy. 

The only paper available at the restaurant was the Courter, and, 
scanning its columns with critical eye, he found himself wishing, not for 
the first time, that he was on its staff. He had been decently brought 
up, and the Mercury was so confoundedly yellow that much of his work 
was distinctly distasteful to him. The Courter, on the other hand, 
though certainly tinged with the prevailing colour, had a more literary 
flavour, and, for the time being, more respectable politics. 

Realising at length that this was not an appropriate train of thought, 
since the Mercury had just given him his first chance of distinction, 
Charlie paid his bill and made for Bruce’s Hotel. 

It is not the everyday lot of a reporter to chat with a Princess, and 
he began to wonder for the first time whether his half-forgotten German 
would prove adequate in case she decided to talk in her native tongue. 

Other difficulties also occurred to him, but the one by which he actually 
found himself faced on reaching the Hotel he had scarcely bargained for. 
Her Highness was receiving nobody! Now when a woman has a mission 
in life she is usually not only willing but anxious to talk about it, and 
Charlie could scarcely believe that the answer of the superior young 
person in the enquiry bureau was final. 

«If you will send my card to the Princess I feel convinced 

He stopped short. At the foot of the stairs, a few yards away, a girl 
had paused to finish pulling on her gloves. It was obvious that she was 
also listening to him, and her smile betrayed considerable amusement. 

Always susceptible, Charlie saw at a glance that she was exquisitely 
pretty and daintily dressed. If this was the Princess, as he concluded 
from the interest she was taking in his duel with the bookkeeper, how 
different she was from the militant type of lady suffragist whom he had 
so frequently reported at public meetings! It was impossible—he had 
jumped to a false conclusion—she could not be the Princess ! 

Once again he turned to the little window. 

“‘ If you will send up’my card,” he repeated, “‘ Her Highness, seeing 
that I represent the Mercury, may possibly ; 

“J am sorry, but our instructions are that the Princess is ‘not at 
home.’ ” 

Charlie turned away with the disconsolate thought that he had 
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captured what is technically 

known as a “stumer.” He fi 
was just in time to see the’ } 
girl disappearing through | 
the swing doors. He fol« 
lowed, to find an obsequious 
doorkeeper whistling for a 
taxi. he girl turned her AE 
head as he came out, hesi- 4] = 
tated fora moment, and then. 7 ZF 
addressed him. HA: 

“Did you really very //f 
much wish to see me ? ” | 

Her English was almost 
perfect, but not quite. It 
had the faintest suspicion 
of a gutteral which, far from 
being ugly,” seemed to give 
her’ words emphasis, and 

oint. 

Charlie had his hat in his 
hand in the twinkling of an 
eye. | 
“Tf your Highness can 
spare me a few minutes_be- 
fore going out——” 

But the Princess shook her 
head like the spoilt child she 
doubtless was. 

“Indeed, I cannot do’ 
that. I have much shop- 
ping to do, and I already 
have been detained. But if 
you will drive with me to Regent Street—Sec !—here comes one of your 
delightful automobile votturettes. I love them, you may tell your 
readers that, will you? Come!” 

Charlie, very self-conscious, followed the Princess down the steps. 
To “ love,” as she pronounced it, he could think of many rhymes; but 
for ordinary prose he seemed momentarily at a loss. Inured as he 
was to novel experiences, the altogether unusual nature of this particular 
one found him unprepared. 

Moreover, a pretty face had a way of weaving a spell round him. To 
say that the proximity of the Princess in the swiftly moving cab in- 
toxicated him would be merely figurative, but it certainly rendered him 
speechless. And speechlessness in an interviewer is somewhat out of 

lace. 
? It was the Princess who spoke first. 
“I was obliged to say I would see no one,” she began apologetically. 


‘HANDED HER 
INTO THE 
WAITING TAXI.” 
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“‘ That silly paragraph in the paper has brought everyone to see me. I 
was besieged all the morning.” 

“That was the Courier,” remarked Charlie; “incidentally, I am 
afraid it brought me. It was very kind of your Highness to make an 
exception.’ 

A pair of dark blue eyes looked earnestly into his, and he felt the 
blood rising to his cheeks under the scrutiny. 

“Tt was on the impulse of the moment, and with a purpose,” replied 
the Princess. “ J heard you mention the name of a paper, and—I liked 
the look of you.” 

Charlie bowed. The Blood Royal, he remembered, had certain privi- 
leges in the matter of candour, and he presumed that these privileges 
extended to the Blood Serene, of which the Princess Pauline of Lippe- 
Minstadt was certainly the most serene embodiment he had ever dreamed 
of. He felt very much as one of Napoleon’s Marshals must have done 
when the Emperor playfully pulled his ear. 

“‘ If I can be of any service in putting your Highness’s views before 
the public——” he ventured. 

“Views ! ” 

The Princess pronounced the word to rhyme with “ deuce,” and the 
angry light which flashed from her eyes made it apparent that he had 
somehow struck the wrong note. 

“It is that which I want to talk about,” she said, with her quaint 
emphasis; “‘I have no views! That silly paper has confused me with 
my brother’s wife. It is maddening!” 

“‘ And your visit has nothing to do with Women’s Suffrage ? ” 

“ Nothing at all!” 

Charlie suddenly saw the opening sentence of his “ story ” standing 
out in all the brazen confidence of type. 

‘We are in the best position to state,” it would run, “ that the motive 
ascribed by an enterprising contemporary to the visit of Princess Pauline 
of Lippe-Minstadt is absolutely devoid of fact, and has occasioned Her 
Serene Highness considerable pain and annoyance.” 

‘I will see that the announcement is contradicted,” he said. 

The Princess suddenly shifted her position and laid a delicately-gloved 
hand upon his arm. It was obvious that she was in deadly earnest. 

‘“‘ That is not all I wish you to say,” she continued. ‘‘ You have it 
in your power, if you will, to do me a very real personal service, Mr. - 7 

‘“My name is Brett ! 

‘“¢ And your paper, Mr. Brett, was it the Limes ?” 

“The Mercury, madam. Anything in my power, I am sure 

‘¢ But why have we stopped ? ” 

Incredible as it seemed, they were already in Regent Street. Charlie 
announced the fact with some misgiving. | 

‘“‘ But is there no place where we can talk? It is of the very utmost 
importance, what I have to say to you. Ah! The very thing! A tea 
shop just across the road! You see?” 


Before Charlie could turn his head, the Princess had alighted. Following 
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as quickly as _ he 
could, he found him- 
self reflecting that in sckUill | 
whatever details the ie | ! 
Courter | was wrong, ‘i AUST NE Seis 
It was certainly cor- _ | (HARRESRRRHII LIPPE-MINSTADT.”” 
rect in describing her i) 
as unconventional. 
But it was so evident 
that everything she 
did was dictated by 
impulse, that she re- 
mindedjhim more and 
more of a child just 
escaped from school 
and a little demoral- 
ised by the sudden 
rush of freedom. 

These thoughts 
occurred afterwards, 
when he was back in 
the smoky Reporters’ 
Room, writing the 
story of the most 
thrilling hour of his 
life. For the moment, HLL “EF 2 am 
however, the arch of Gm AlitinnBMip : \\ ee Ze 
her instep, the fit of ZAR /llih WON, Sazeaeae 
her skirt, the coquet- /AWW\\ je 4 NRG. (A 
tish tilt of her hat, and, 
more than all, the 
eloquence of her eyes, 
enslaved him beyond 
all hope of release. — : 
Seated opposite to her at a secluded table in the little tea-room, Charlie 
Brett fell desperately in love. | 

“‘T have run away from home, Mr. Brett 

 Wogtr 

Charlie looked at her sharply, half-fearing that she was laughing at 
him, but the blue eyes were grave. He even thought he detected tears, 

“You are surprised. It is not wonderful. People in my station of 
life do not usually run away from home, and I can forgive you for doubt- 
ing me. But it is true!” . 

‘And you tell me this as a journalist ? ” 

Not for worlds would Charlie have taken unfair advantage of this 
intoxicating téte-d-téte. 

“Yes,” replied the Princess. ‘I tell it to you because I think you 
will use what I say with discretion, and for my benefit. I meant ta 
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speak nothing of it at all. But this silly Courter has forced me to ape 
myself. Listen, Mr. Brett; ‘you will not say I told you this ! You 
may say it came from what source you like, but not from me.’ 

“We are in a position to positively state——” quoted Charlie. 

The Princess clapped her hands. She had taken one glove off, and 
Charlie greatly desired to take her delicate little hand and press it. 

‘“¢ May I ask why you have taken such a step?” he said. 

The Princess sighed. 

‘It is a story uninteresting, no doubt, to everyone but myself,” she 
replied. ‘‘ My father, the Grand Duke of Lippe-Minstadt, wishes me 
tomarryamanI hate. Here in England you are free, but it was difficult 
to resist in my position. I cried, I begged, I threatened ; but my father 
would not yield. Then, in a moment of desperation, I ran away. You 
think I was foolish ? ” 

“For a Princess, yes, madame! You are young and beautiful. 
How could you hope to free yourself like that?” 

Charlie’s obvious sincerity made the Princess blush and for a moment 
her eyes flashed that mischievous look which he had first seen at the 
Hotel. But she quickly recovered her gravity. 

‘It was not as foolish as you imagine,” she continued. ‘“‘ Of course, 
I shall be fetched back. Doubtless a detective from our Embassy is 
already on my track. Don’t look so startled, Mr. Brett! Don’t you 
understand that through you the real explanation will be made public 
and the man who wants to marry me will feel slighted. Indeed, he will 
be laughed at all over Europe. And I shall be free!” 

The recital was evidently finished, for the Princess had begun to put 
on her glove again. 

‘“‘ Free!” ejaculated poor Charlie; ‘free from one man, to meet a 
fate perhaps even worse with another ! ” 

‘The Princess rose, and her expression seemed a little cold. 

‘“‘ That is another matter!” she said. 

Charlie got up with a sickening feeling that he had offended her. 
But was ever a woman—and a Princess, too—so tantalizing ? 

As he was handing her into the waiting taxicab, she softened a little. 

“It is sweet of you to help me,” she said, gratefully, ‘and don’t 
forget to say it is my sister-in-law who lectures on Women’s Rights ! ” 

‘“‘ Nothing you have said will be forgotten, madame,” replied Charlie, 
with a grave bow. 

“Then good-bye, Mr. Brett, and thank you. Will you direct the 
chauffeur to Robinson and Cleaver’s ? ” 

She had gone, and Charlie stood waiting on the kerb until she was 
entirely lost to him in the trafic. Then with a sigh he turned eastward. 

When, a couple of hours later, he put the finishing touches to his 
article, he felt that he had written something to be proud of. He had 
style and polish, and although Mr. Sellars might in this instance accuse 
him of undue restraint, he felt that the delicacy with which he had 
touched upon the Princess’s romance would at least appeal to the lady 
herself and win, what, in his sentimental soul he most desired, her 
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commendation. He would never know for certain, as he would probably 
hever see her again, but that was the penalty of his littleness. 

He handed in his copy and found time to round off his “ Ode to a 
Suffragette,” with a facetious allusion to the pain she caused her family. 
Then, to his deep disgust, he was sent off to report an indignation meeting 
of road-sweepers. : 

Next morning, over his breakfast, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his story produced word for word over his initials, and he wondered 
whether She was reading it too. 

The headlines introduced by Sellars certainly annoyed him. 

ROYAL ROMANCE: A PRINCESS’S BOLT FOR 
FREEDOM! : 
But, after all, they would probably help to serve her purpose. 

Unwillingly he put the Mercury aside and picked up the other papers, 
for it was part of his duty, before he appeared at the office, to make 
himself familiar with everything that had happened during the last 
twenty-four hours. 

The last to be read was the Courier, and, at the first headlines which 
met his eye, he almost jumped out of his chair. ‘‘ NEW CHAMPION 
FOR WOMEN,” he read. ‘‘ Princess Pauline of Lippe-Minstadt ex- 
pounds her views to the Courier.” 

‘“‘ Views!”? He remembered the indignation with which she had 
snatched the word from him, and his blood ran cold with an awful 
misgiving. 

He read the article with a horrible sinking feeling. Views! Views by 
the score! Views unfeminine, views violent and revolutionary! Views 
that could not have been more pronounced if she had chained herself 
to a Cabinet Minister’s railings to emphasise them. 

Charlie seized his hat and dashed off to the office in a panic of fear. 
It seemed to him when he arrived there that the doorkeeper’s usual 
morning smile was cynical, and that the expression of the lift-boy con- 
tained a world of pity. 

Before he could reach the Reporters’ Room a boy stopped him. 

‘“‘ Mr. Brett, the Chief wants you.’ 

The Chief! The Editor himself! Charlie gulped, then squared his 
shoulders and entered the sanctum resolutely. 

In a big armchair, with her legs crossed and on her face an expression 
of extreme ferocity, sat a large woman with close-cropped hair, a square 
jaw, and a pince-nez. The Editor was standing, and was ‘evidently 
having a very bad time of it, for, as Charlie entered, he turned towards 
the door with a look of absolute relief. But it was evidently only the 
relief of getting rid of certain pent-up emotions. 

‘What is the meaning, sir, of this unpardonable outrage ? ” 

“ Outrage, sir,’ stammered Charlie. ‘J am entirely in the dark.” 

“‘ No, sir,” roared the Chief; ‘‘ it is we who are in the dark’ ” 

The woman slowly unfolded herself. There was a good deal of dignity 
about her, but it was painfully obvious from the glitter of her eyes that 
she was really quite as angry as the Editor. 
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‘Tt would perhaps be as well to explain who I am,” she said, in a 
voice that seemed to have been spoilt by too much exercise in the open 
air. ‘*T am Princess Pauline of Lippe-Minstadt. Now!” 

At the thoroughness of his undoing, Charlie gasped. This the dainty 
little woman whom he had so tenderly described as a timid refugee from 
a cruel Court! These the blue eyes and dainty lips! That the delicate 
foot to which he had devoted a paragraph! 

It was a very bad quarter of an hour that followed, but at last it ended, 
and Charlie Brett stepped out into Fleet Street as one of the unem- 
ployed. And, in spite of the sudden gravity of his outlook, the first 
thing he did, after entering a tavern and calling for a glass of beer, was 
to break out into a fit of hysterical laughter. 

Later on, of course, he would have to face the more sordid side of the 
matter, but for the present he liked to think that he was entirely possessed 
by the humour of it. | 

Moreover, realising that the joke would soon be public property, he 
himself was the first to tell it, when lunching at his club, and he told 
it with a point and spirit which his hearers declared admirable. 

The afternoon he spent in an easy chair, not considering what his next 
step in life should be, as a practical man would have done, but wondering 
about the identity of the lady who had so cruelly deceived him. This 
train of thought led him into a doze, and at six o’clock he awoke with a 
start to find the club steward standing by him with a note in his hand. 

-The contents of the note were short and mysterious. 

‘The Editor of the Courter will be glad if Mr. Brett will call and see 
him directly he can find time.” 

Charlie, wondering greatly, went round at once and was ushered with- 
out delay into the sanctum. There was a twinkle in the great man’s 
eye as he held out his hand. 

*‘ T’ve heard the story, Mr. Brett,” he said, ‘‘ and let me tell you that 
you’re not the first man who’s been taken in by Maisie Drummond !” 

‘“¢ And who is Maisie Drummond ? ” 

The Editor sighed. 

‘“‘ She’s at the same time the Courier’s pride and its despair. She 
has carte blanche from me to do anything that appeals to her fancy. 
Yesterday it occurred to her, being an ardent Suffragette, to exploit 
the Princess Pauline von Lippe-Minstadt.” 

‘“‘ | begin to see, sir.” 

‘“‘ Coming out of the hotel after a most successful interview, she heard 
you say you came from the Mercury. The rest you know.” 

Charlie laughed grimly. 

‘J shall not forget it in a hurry,” he said, “if you had seen the real 
Princess this morning letting the Chief and me have it—oh, it was pretty 
bad, sir! Anyhow, the sequel is that I’m looking for work.” 

“So I hear. Well, I want you to stop with us. That’s why Ifsent 
for you. No, ?m not making reparation; life’s too short for that. 
I’ve had an eye on you for the last week. That thing of yours on the 

‘otherhithe Bottle Makers was first-rate. It was Miss Drummond who, 
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at my request, discovered who had done it, and from the moment you 
mentioned your name to her this afternoon you were utterly lost. 

‘She called me Prett,”? mused Charlie, “and spoke with a most 
fascinating guttural.” 

The Editor laughed. 

‘“‘1’?d have given a ten-pound note to have heard her,” he said, ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ Now, get into the next room, Mr. Brett, and knock off 
half-a-column on what happened at the Mercury office this morning. 
Call it ‘THE SUFFRAGETTE PRINCESS. EXTRAORDINARY 
BLUNDER OF A LONDON DAILY. SCENE IN THE EDITOR’S 
ROOM.’ Give it ’em hot, Mr. Brett!” 


INSPIRATION: A FABLE 
By J. G. B. Lyncu 
cAee-atgy E had been sitting over the blotting-pad all the morning. 


Time after time the ink had dried on his pen. Ideas, or 
rather, The Idea, simply would not come. 

He gazed at the fire, at the brimming ink-pot, at the 
murky window. It was no use. 

Then his landlady came in with the lunch. He was 
raising the glass to his lips, when inspiration came, and 
he spilt some beer on the table-cloth. ; 

The meal was hurried. Without pausing for an umbrella, 
he crammed on his hat, and darted out of the house into the rain. He ran round 
the corner to the tobacconist’s. 

‘T want,” he remarked, impressively, “a box of ‘Skeleton’ Mixture.” 

“Very sorry, sir—don’t keep it—never heard of it, in fact. New brand, sir ? 
We have,” he continued, “‘ Maca’ and Byder’s ‘ Dewdrop ’—and I can strongly 
recommend this. It’s our own ‘ special Georgian,’ in three strengths.” 

And the tobacconist stared. 

His customer was writing furiously in a pocket-book. Presently he looked up. 

“ Yes—yes ?” he asked. 

“T was saying, sir”—with dignity—‘ that I can strongly recommend our own 
mixture.” 

“Thanks! Half-pound tin, please.” 

And then he continued: ‘ You see, I’m writing a novel, in which Sir George 
comes back to England after an absence of fifteen years. He goes to a tobacconist’s 
and asks for ‘ Skeleton’ mixture—a favourite smoke of his in years gone by.” The 
man, like yourself, hasn’t heard of it. Now I like to get things mght. Some 
novelists are so slipshod about their dialogue. I spent all the morning, wondering 
what the tobacconist would say. I couldn’t imagine. So I determined to find 
out. Good afternoon.” 

The man glanced inquisitively at the figure running in the rain, and shook his head 

Morat.—It is better t. be interesting than to be truthful, 
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to have been along 
the Bermondsey 
Wall the other 
night — you did, 
straight. -Talk 
NEE b ee about a barney— 

SRE * Well, if I tell you 
that all the boys was out with belts, 
you can bet things was greased. But 
=< it begun like this. | 

s== ._ _ You see, I wouldn’t tell everybody, 
“SR pes) = but I don’t mind telling yon that I’m 
SS Fs a perfect fool with nippers—I’m simply 
=———~——= balmy when a kid -asks me to do 
anything—and a jolly good thing for 
— = me, too, ’cos if it hadn’t been for that 
gla me and Flo wouldn’t—but half a mo’. 
f tatty Tom. = As I say, my name’s just Mud when 
I’m with a kid, only you won’t let it get about, ’cos if the boys was 
to know that Tatty Tom was that way he’d get slightly chucked. 
They think I did what I did just out of devil—to spite ’em. But I 
didn’t—I simply couldn’t help myself. What’d you do, for instance, 
if a nice-spoken sort of nipper and girl—she was one of them sort with 
small faces and big die-away kind of eyes — come a to you twelve 
o’clock at night, and said they was in a blooming hole ? 

You see, it was about midnight, I should think, and me and one or 
two of the lads was just out for some sport. We hadn’t had anything 
for nearly a week—not since we bashed the new copper and give him a 
bath (I must tell you about that later)—and we: was all simply spoiling 
-for the mitts. Well, we was ramping along, me a good bit behind the 
others, when all of a sudden something give a cop at my sleeve. Well, 
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I give a jump, and was just going to sing out, when I see it was only a 
kid—two kids, in fact. Take me dick, though, they wasn’t half bad- 
looking little kids. The. boy was a nipper about ten, and the girl was a 
bit younger, and they was both dvesaed in a sort of uniform, as though 
they’d come from one of them orphan schools—’Omes 
For The Umble; but to hear ’em talk you’d think 
they comes from Regent Street. Up prats the nipper 
and touches his hat. 

“‘ Please, sir, we want to go to Croydon, and we 
lost our way, and we haven’t had anything to eat 
since this morning, and we’re hungry—at least, she is 
—and can you tell us what to do?” 

Well, they looked such clean, jolly nippers, and, 
course, I was just a fool. 

*“‘ Yerss,” I says, “that’s me. Look here — you 
been and levanted, ain’t you? Done a bunk, eh?’” 

Then he stares at me for about half-a-minute, and said they had, 
and he hoped I wasn’t going back on them. They’d both lined out from 
an orphan school out by Bushey, and had spent all their money on 
railway from Harrow; and here they was down by Bermondsey Wall 
at midnight, wanting to get to Croydon, poor pleading nippers! Well, 
the kid talked, and the girl looked at me with a solemn, come-and-be- 

saved sort of face, until I just had to collar ’emt by the neck. 
~ “Come on,” I says, “ you'll be all right wi? me. You come an’ ’ave 
supper, and get the juice out of your eyes. Then in the morning I'll 
see if I can’t get you on the Thomas Street factory brake. They’re 
going on the yank to Brighton, and I dessay they’ll pop you down at 
Croydon.” 

And then the girl just cuddles up to me, and I felt like I don’t know 
what; so I turned round and slipped along towards Tilson’s Rents. 
You know, there’s something awful rummy in the feel of a kid’s hand 
copping hold of yours; makes you feel sort of as though you got to 
play right on the dead straight while they’re hanging to you. 

Well, they yapped like anything as we went 
along, and I’d absolutely forgot what I'd 
come out for, when all of a miff—just as we 
rounded the corner by the Rents—cosh/ we 
goes right into the boys. 

“Worrow!” they says. ‘‘ What’s the fun, 
Tatty ? ” 

I told ’em just as much as was good for -"e“f'.---.. 
’em, and they done a sort of cackle, which ER NiO 
rattled me a bit, but I didn’t mind, ’cos they ec, ree RASS 
know [’m Tatty Tom, and there’s generally . 
something behind things when I do’em in that quiet, leave-me-alone- 
I’m-converted way. So they just looked on, and waited for me to 
pop the daisy and let ’em know what the game was going to be. 

But I tipped ’em the wink, and I says, “‘’Ence, boys! Beer t’morrer 
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and lots of it!” Well, they give a grin and stood back, guessing I’d 
got some sort of splurge i in the back of me neck; and everything seemed 
all right for me to get the kids through. 

However, as luck would have it, I’d Wed a bit of a snarl with old Chuck 
Connors that morning, and he’d got a lot more than the worst of it in 
thescrap. (You did ought to have heard him gush when I flattened him 
in front of his girlk Gaw!) So you can bet he was a bit ronky on me 
all day, looking out for a chance to scratch “‘ Paid” on my fizzog. He’s 
a nasty, creepy sort of yob—never know how to take him. And just 
as they stood back he slimes round to old Barney Grierson, our captain, 
and whispers. Then there was a big yell, and it seemed like I was going 
to be a sick Tom. 

““Come on, boys!” I says. ‘“‘What’s the song? I'll do a 
‘ chorus!” 

lwiflue =S|«C Then the Cap. prances in. ‘“*’Old ’ard, Tatty,’’ he 

EN says. ‘* Ain’t those kids done a bunk from school ? ” 

) “yf That’s you.” 

“What yeh going to do with ° em, then ? ” 

“None 0’ your business.” 

‘““Qwh! Where those kids go, 
we go. If they done a bunk, 
there’s a reward out. , You bet 
the Grierson Gang’s on to that. 
Shares is our motto.” 

“Well,” I.says, “if I nab the 
reward, we shares.” 

And Chuck Connors give asnig- 
ger, and then the boys yelled. 

Well, I see they 
meant ‘business, but 
I’d taken a fancy to 
the . kids, and it 
wasn’t sport to put 
the cops on ’em. 
— They stood just be- 
hind me as easy as 
if they’d lived all 
their lives on the 
Wall. Seemed they 
sort of knew I should 
take care of ’em; 
and when I thought 
of that I got my rag 
out with slimy Con- 
nors, and started to 
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Tatty Tom, and you know I’m on the level. If there’s anything in 
this, we shares. Only I work it by meself; and you can stuff that 
into yer ear-holes ! ” 

Well, they stared for a bit, until Chuck Connors snaked out and told 
’em that I was a blanky-dodded liar and was 
going to grab all the damage, and keep the 
crowd out of it. 

You can just picture it, I reckon—Chuck 
Connors, what I’d already put on the floor 
once that day, waltzing along as though he 
was the Bermondsey Terror, and calling me 
a liar—me, what put the mitts on witn 
Hanky Flynn at the Wonderland, and stood 

up for eighteen rounds. 

I can’t tell you all that really happened 

ia just then, ’cos I didn’t boss everything. One 
thing I can tell you, though, and that is what happened to Chuck. I 
Just waded into the crowd, put my arm out—I gota natty reach—caught 
him by the scarf, and just yanked him out from behind Spiv Bagster, 
swung him off his trilbies, and then hoofed him clean across the road 
into the next gutter. Then I turns to the boys. 

“Pll take all the blanky lot of yeh!” I says, and sung out to the 
kids to lie low behind me. 

‘““Nev’ mind ’im!” says Barney. ‘‘ Get the kids!” 

“Come on, Cap.! Come and fetch ’em. See if you can go further’n 
Chuck! ’Oller, boys—oller! Earn yer living and oller /” 

“‘ Orf wiv yer belts!” he says. 

Then the fun begun. Kuh! You ought to have seen me. I felt 
right in form, then, sop me, I did! I don’t know if it was the nippers, 
or what it was, but I felt good all through. It wasn’t all spondulicks 
and beer, neither. You see, there was Barney Grierson—always handy 
in a scrum; there was Spiv Bagster, the Westminster Blood—he can 
do things when his dander’s up; there was 
Hunky Bottles, captain of the Walworth Whan- | 
gers, who laid three cops and took six more to 
get him to the station; and there was Battling 
Bert, Jumbo Flanagan, and Greaser Doodles. 

Well, I put up me guard, and we stood for 
just half a jiff; and then Spiv opened with a 
belt at my head. I met him with a shoulder- 
swing, and he went under. Battling Bert fol- 
lowed, but I give him some legplay, and let out 
both ways for Hunky and the a. But they | 
closed, and I had to flatten the kids against the ®°8™* Fores commory 
wall to keep my end up. I gota nasty couple over the nose 
from belts, and the Greaser let me have some boot, and I 
was nearly down once or twice. But they couldn’t get the kids, 
and that made ’em warm. ‘Come on, Jumbo!” [ says.  ‘* Chuck’s 
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waitin’ for yeh on the other kerb!” Then I got a strangle 
hold on him, and put him under me feet, and danced on him, while I 
patted the others. But he got me by the leg, and down I went. But 
I took two of ’em with me, and in half a jiff there was the whole bloomin’ 
lot of us on the floor. They forgot the kids ; 
they was all so blamed foamy on me., 

But we wasn’t down for long, ’cos there ain’t 
a couple of shoulders like mine in Bermondsey, 
and when I heave something’s got to move. 
Well, I just got me knees together on the 
pavement, and then heaved up, and they shot 
I\|. off me like sacks. 
wt _ All me devil was up then, and I swung round 

ye e% ‘", on Spiv and let him have it fair on the dial—half- 
arm jabs. Then two of ’em got me from behind. 
Spiv give it back to me good and hot on the nose, and the Greaser let 
me have one or two on the ear. Seemed like it was going to be Tatty’s 
funeral that night, when all of a pop there come a most terrific screech. 
right behind us. Bermondsey at one o’clock in the morning ain’t exactly 
quiet, but still it was dark, and when we heard that almighty yell we 
all stopped what we was doing, and stood still. Seemed to come right 
under our feet. 

When we looked round, there were the two kids huddled close up by 
old Chuck Connors’ sister—Rorty Floss Connors. I don’t mind Floss, 
myself ; fact, I think she’s not half bad, considering. Well, she bosses 
at the boys; and then she bosses at me—me face was all dabbed with 
bleed, and me clobber was slightly flung about ; and then she looks at 
the kids; and she says : 

““What’s the bloomin’ play ? ”’ 

For just a minute we’d all looked as though 
we’d fallen over a fag paper. Then, when the 
boys see who it was, they all bucked up. 

“Come on,” says the Cap. ‘‘ We want those 
kids. There’s a reward on them, you bet; and 
old Tatty Tom thinks he’s goin’ to hike off and 
collar the blinkin’ lot.” 

“OQwh, does he ? ” she says; and she looked 
just fine. ‘ Look here, Barney. I know all 
about this. Kids ’ave just told me. And they 7... 
stays the night with me.” 

Then they yelled, but she went on as easy. 
“Tatty Tom’s all right; and ’e wasn’t goin’ —— 
back on you. ’Owever, ’e’s more than seven, 
so ’e can fight ’is own snarls. Looks as though 
’e can, too, from some of yer faces.” . | 

You bet that got em. And the Cap. just waded up and ‘stood dead 
in front of her. | 

‘Na then,” he says, “look here. I’m Barney Grierson, I am, And | 
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’ere’s Spiv Bagster, Hunky Bottles, Greaser Doodles, and Battlin’ Bert. 
And we mean t’ave those kids, some way. I’m Barney Grierson, I am. 
And that’s Battlin’ Bert.” — -_ 

Well, she just looked him up and down as easy ; and then she looked 
at Bert, and I could see something was hatching—she was so quiet and 
cool. ‘‘ Oh,” she says, presently. ‘‘ You’re Barney Grierson, are yeh ? 
And this is Battlin’ Bert ? Well, boys, let me introduce you to Fightin’ 
Floss! Get yer face on that!” . , 

Biff! My word, you ought to have been there. One—two—— ! 
Barney got one on the nose, and Bert’s jaw clicked like a bloomin’ back- 
fired gun. ‘Come on, Tom!” she says. ‘ Over this way!” 

And you bet I went. I never had such a spiffin’ scrap 

in all me life. Me and Flo against five of ’em. We 

S stood against the wall,and took ’em as they come. And 
AN couldn’t she fight, just! We was both yelling, 

SN and the boys was cussing and letting ’er go like 
i old boots. I got a couple of good ’uns 
in on young Bagster, and Flo painted 
Battling Bert a fair treat. 

“Let "em all come!” I 
yells. ‘My word, if I cop ’em 
Hi bendin’ ! ” 
nit Well, we stuck it for some 
time, fighting away in the 
dark, and wondering when we 
was going to get rid of ’em, 
when all of a sudden come a 
yell—the only time I ever felt 
glad to hear that yell; ’cos if 
I'd ’appened to go under, no 
knowing what they’d have 
done to old Flo, being five to 
one. But the yell come, and 
we give a cheer. 

“Cheese it, boys—the 

cops! Wee-eeny!” 

We greased out like 
house a fire, you bet; and 
it wasn’t till we fetched 
up in the Tower Bridge 
—— Road that I thought 
——— of the kids. Well, 
——— we waited 
== till the coast 

ee was ___ Clear, 
awa and then I 
SSS snaked back. 
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was gone. They must have lined out when Flo put up her fists, | 
reckon, ’cos I never remember seeing ’em when we run, and I know 
for a dead cert. the boys never got ’em. I reckon the cops must have 
found ’em and sent ’em back to their school. I dessay they got on all 
right, though; but anyhow, I’m glad I met ’em, and if I ever see *em 
again, I’ll give ’em a present of some sort. Cos, you see, if it hadn’t 
been for them, we 


Well, me and Flo’s going down to Rosherville on Saturday, whatoh ! 


MY GARDEN 


By Aucusta Hancock 


—» BY Y garden lay in the Springtime 

fe All -April-amethyst, 

With lilac plumes slow-stirring, 
Blue-bells all silver mist, 

My garden lay in the Springtime 
"Neath spell of lovely song, 

Sweet joy-note of the blackbird, 
Thrush-music all day long. 


My garden lay in the Summer 
Rose-bower'd and sweet and still, 

With dropping notes of silver 
From lily-bosomed rill, 


ae 
Wid My garden lay ’neath the beech-leaves 
bisa Where shifting sunlight gleams, 
_RS And butterflies drift lightly 


Where poppies blow for dreams. 


My garden lies in the Autumn 
"Twixt tall red hollyhocks, 

Last rose-leaves flutt’ring softly 
O’er border’'d ways of box, 

There’s scent of thyme and lad’s-love 
That misty wind brings near, 

And robin from the woodland 
Sings of the fading year. 
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COUNT ARNOLD THE SINISTER 


A LEGEND OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 
Totp By Mrs. KENDALL PARK 


Illustrated by Miss Valentine Lecomte 


Epiroriat Note.—This is the second of our series of ancient Catalonian Legends. 
Probably every country in the world has its Great Bad Man, to whose credit are passed 
sooner or later all the evil deeds of his country—one may recall, for instance, Black 
Douglas of Scotland. Such characters are usually associated with a multitude of 
sayings and slight folk tales rather than with any definite legend. True, Bluebeard 
seems at first sight to be a notable exception, but that is merely on account of the extra- 
ordinary dramatic possibilities of one of the innumerable Bluebeard sayings, namely 
that he was in the habit of killing his wives as he tired of them. 

Count Arnold is the Black Douglas of Catalonia, and many are the tales that 
are told of him. Here follow three of them, dealing respectively with his death, one of 
his many “ appearances,” and, finally, with the laying to rest of his unhappy spirit. 
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I. 
ERENGUER I. and fair Almodis ruled over Bar- 
celona. ' 

In these days, there lived a tributary count named 
Arnold, who had made himself famous for his 
wicked deeds. 

Throughout all the wide lands of Catalonia his 
| name was known, and a visit from him was more 
ae IF vs feared than a plague. _ 

At last one day he met with a violent death, and he was found lying 
with his throat cut in a pine forest not far from which rose the peaceful 
walls of the convent of Las Abadesas de San Juan. 

It was a clear, bright morning in December; the wintry sun rising 
behind the dark pine trees cast yellow beams fipon the stone walls, and 
as a cold light breeze swayed the branches of the trees to and fro, it 
seemed as if the peeping walls smiled sadly on the Count’s white, up- 
turned face. 

The bells were ringing for matins, and the Sisters in their little white 
veils trooped into the dimly-lighted chapel. 

The old gardener pruning the orange trees against the wall, beyond 
which lay the pine forest, paused in his work to watch the long procession 
of silent nuns glide through the dark doorway—and in the woodland 
stillness the bells sounded sadly sweet. 

In the wall, half-concealed by the dark foliage, was a low door. 

A strange impulse, for which he could not account, led the old man 
to place his eye to the round peep-hole in the door and look out onto 
the world outside. 


Lec, iz : 


The next minute, he started back with-a suppressed cry of horror— 
‘then looked again, as if scarcely believing his senses, for under the first 
tree entering the wood he saw the form of a man lying upon the ground, 
and beside him a big dark stain covered the soil. Instinctively he knew 
it was blood, and that the man was dead. 

The key was in the door ; he opened it and looked out. 

There was no one about, and he crept stealthily through the open 
door towards the dark trees. 
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His face was white and his knees shook so that he could scarcely 
stand, for now in the dead man the gardener recognised Count Arnold, 
of whom it was. said that he was in league with the Devil. 

Only the night before he had heard the stamping and neighing of 
the Count’s terrible black steed, and now—the Count was lying here, 
dead. It was a judgment. of God. His gold-edged velvet mantle, 
and the suit of mail shining beneath it, were smirched and stained with 
his life’s blood. 7 | 

The aged gardener stood gazing down upon the dead man, and watched 
the cold wind play with his tawny hair and red beard till it seemed 
almost as if the recumbent form moved. 

‘* A good deed—a good deed! God have mercy on his soul!” the 
old man muttered below his breath — and turned away with a 
shudder. | 

Suddenly he heard the distant thud of iron hoofs.. A heavy cloud 
passed before the sun, and it grew, strangely dark; but in the great 
darkness he saw a horseman approach mounted upon a coal black steed 
from whose nostrils came smoke that was like fire, and scorched up the 
green sod and darkened the earth. 

The rider’s sable mantle covered him from top to toe, but under his 
black cap his eyes gleamed red like fire. 

Although he was galloping furiously, he drew rein suddenly at sight 
of the dead man, and at the same moment a hundred small objects, 
fearful as demons, sprang up around him. 

Then the gardener heard an unearthly shriek followed by a peal of 
demoniacal laughter—he turned and fled back through the little door. 
_ When the sun was high in the heavens, and the cold, keen air had 
grown balmy and mild, some of the Sisters, wandering through the gardens, 
came upon the old man lying under the orange trees. 

A few days later rumours from the world outside penetrated the 
peaceful convent, and the nuns heard that a certain wicked nobleman 
had been found murdered in the pine forest beyond their walls, the old 
gardener shook his head sadly and said nothing ; but in their cells"some 
of the Sisters shed guilty tears. 
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II. 
Pe) WINTER day, bright, clear, and frosty. 
pq Far below the dreary peaks, in the shelter of the 
woods, two shepherds from a neighbouring hamlet 
tended their flocks. : 

On the trees and bushes round them crystal icicles 
hung, and the tall, dark, pine trees seemed like 
white-capped sentinels. | 

as Bi The browsing sheep wandered hither and thither 
in search of food, and in the peaceful quiet of the afternoon the rush 
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of the melted snows in the river far below came up with a sound as 
of many voices. 

Away off on the edge of the blue sky fleecy clouds were gathering. 

On the little open space where they sat the shepherds had lighted a 
fire. They had been talking with bated breath, for in the little hamlet 
whence they came it was said that the wicked Count Arnold was abroad, 
and the night before had set fire to the hermitage on the mountain 
top. Moreover, their poultry had died suddenly, and their sheep had 
wandered from the folds. 

Neither shepherd had spoken for some little time. One was playing 
upon a pipe, and only the thin, reedy notes pierced the silent 
woods. 

At last he stopped playing, and, glancing at his companion, who was 
busily plying the fire with sticks, ‘asked him if he had ever seen -Count 
Arnold’s horse, and whether it really breathed fire as rumour said. 
“ Ay, brother,” the other responded ; “the black steed carrieth off 
those who have sinned. It flyeth through the dead of night like an 
evil wind, and for food—it devoureth the souls of the damned. ’Tis but 
a phantom steed—a demon-spirit rising out of fathomless abysses, and 
its breath doth scorch and blast whatsoever it toucheth.” 

Long they spoke of the Count’s evil deeds, of his supposed death a 
year ago, and of his reappearance since, bringing death and destruction 
in his wake. 

Deep in their conversation the men heeded not their flocks, which all 
at once were seized with a strange restlessness, till the loud bleating 
of an old ewe made them look up. 

“Count Arnold hath bewitched even our flocks!” the younger 
shepherd said, putting his reed-pipe in his belt and pointing to the 
sheep, which now ran hither and thither, bleating as if in terror; the 
rams leaped high in the air and butted each other violently, then all 
at once took to their heels, followed by the rest of the flocks. 

The great mass of fleecy clouds had become black, and the sun had 
sunk unseen behind them, flushing for a little their snowy peaks. But 
now the pomp of day had departed, and the clouds lost their gorgeous 
tints. The sky grew dark. Even the fire—which a few minutes before 
was bright and cheery, had died down suddenly, and there was a feeling 
of suspense—a mysterious sense of terror in the air. 

In the distance there was a strange noise that might have been 
thunder. 

Black grew the sky ; black were the clouds everywhere. An icy wind 
blew through the barren oaks and the tall dark pines. 

And now through the growing darkness and mingling with the dashing 
waters far below, came the blast of a hunting horn ; long, clear, ringing 
through the woods and echoing up in the dizzy, snow-clad_ heights 
above. 

The shepherds looked in each other’s faces. ‘Count Arnold 
eas wolves are his hounds!” they gasped in_ terror— 
and fled. 
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Nearer came the blast of the 
horn, nearer the thunder of iron 
hoofs. 

All at once the air seemed full 
of evil voices and the woods of 
evil forms. A hideous pack of 
wolves, with white gleaming teeth 
and cruel fangs, rushed past, and 
the next instant, Count Arnold, 
mounted on his jet-black steed, 
flew by, crying in a terrible voice : 
‘Cursed ! Cursed !”’ 

Rushing down from the snow- 
topped mountains the wind wailed 
and moaned through the woods, 
then roared and shrieked into the 
deep, rocky valley far below as 
from its depths the cry 
came back “Cursed! 
Cursed ! ” 
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Ii. 
a GN PRING and Summer had come‘and gone, and now 
hc Se} the rustle of dead leaves as they fell told that 
Autumn reigned. 

It was late at night, and from the deep purple 
sky the stars looked down upon the enormous 
VEER towers and frowning walls of a moated castle. 
IRELAND All around rose bleak rocks and barren cliffs, 
J eee but beyond the moat a winding path led into a 

forest of pine trees and evergreen oak. 

Often in winter, the sleepy sentry had been startled in the dead of 
night by the bark of wolves, as they prowled through the woods in 
search of prey; or the sun, setting behind the snow-clad heights, had 
shown him the chamois climbing the jagged cliffs. 

But now it was Autumn, the wood cherries hung red and ripe on the 
bushes, and the dead leaves lay thick upon the brown earth. 

From their posts the sentries guarding the entrance to the castle 
could see across the deep moat, and with their eyes follow the clear trace 
of the road till it became lost in the dark maze of trees. 

The stars in the heavens told that it was ten o’clock, when the sentry 
on watch suddenly heard the ringing blast of trumpets, and presently 
a score of veteran soldiers entered the courtyard, at one end of which a 
wood fire was burning, for the night was bitter. 

It was two years since the lord of the castle, Count Arnold, had died, 
and these two years had stamped their hardened faces with strange 
discontent and unrest. In the long hours of the silent nights all the 
past adventures through which they had been with their master came 
back to-them.. ..<. x . 

But the Count had died, leaving nothing to cheer the withered hearts 
of his soldiers but the memory of their own past sins and crimes; and, 
strangely enough, ever since his death, these had weighed heavily upon 
them, and at times filled them with a hitherto unknown dread—a fear 
of they knew not what. For often in the long watches of a stormy night 
Count Arnold appeared to them, and then all around, the woods, the 
rocks, the crags, became alive with an unseen terror. 

Just now the sentry paced to and fro outside the castle gate, and the 
soldiers who had come in to the sound of trumpets rubbed their hands 
before the fire. Silent, taciturn men, living in the past—a past crowded 
with plunder and murder, and a blind worship of their wicked leader. 

Suddenly the eldest amongst them, who had been sitting brooding 
before the little fire, sprang up, and, raising his arm, cried aloud : 

“Count Arnold! Thou art condemned! Say, why dost thou haunt 
us ? What wouldst thou of us ?—thy faithful soldiers who followed thee 
wheresoever thou didst lead. Speak, Count Arnold! Art thou not the 
strong, the brave, the feared ? Come !—for the gates are open!” 

Scarcely had the speaker ceased when a chill air seemed suddenly 
to rise,and an awful feeling of dread crept over them. They felt, rather 
than saw, the great black clouds roll overhead and hide the stars. 
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All. of a sudden there was a vivid flash of lightning, which illuminated 
for a second the dark pine grove and revealed the rent heavens; then a 
mighty peal of thunder shook the castle to its foundations. 

When the soldiers looked up their blood froze in their veins with 
terror, for before them they beheld Count Arnold, mounted upon his 
jet black steed ! | 

* * * * * 

In one of the great chambers of the castle the Countess sat alone. 

Three brass lamps, hanging from the beamed ceiling, threw large 
circles of light on the stone floor, on which a Persian carpet and several 
bear and chamois skins were strewn about. 

At the top of the hall a log fire burned on the wide stone hearth, and 
in the deep chimney corner the Countess sat at her spinning-wheel. 

The wheel was idle, for the dame was listening to young voices—her 
daughters’ voices—singing in the next room. But now the song was 
ended, and she rose from her high-backed oak chair and stood before 
the fire, already burning low. 

She held out her white hands to the feeble warmth, then pressed them 
together with a suppressed shiver. 

** Do I grow fanciful, I wonder ?” she muttered. 

She remained for a while lost in thought, her tall, queenly figure stand- 
ing out sharply against the flickering firelight. | 

She was dressed ina long trailing gown of a deep purple colour. The 
wide flowing sleeves and the gown were edged with a broad band of 
" gold. Her nut-brown hair—already softened with silver threads, fell 
in heavy tresses far below her waist. 

. A narrow golden crown circled her white brow, and under it the dark 
grey eyes shone with a latent sadness. 

The Countess glanced at the hour-glass on the stone over-mantel, and 
then walked across to the window which overlooked the moat. On the 
other side she could see faintly the winding road which lost itself in 
the blackness of the forest. It was a moonless night, and the stars were 
hidden, but every now and again a flash of lightning on the horizon 
lighted the scene before her and showed a storm-laden sky. 

Thus she stood for a while, her heart full of memories—full of sadness 
and unrest; then, with a shiver, she turned again to the light of the 
room and the warmth of the fire. 

Through the door on the opposite wall came the sweet girlish voices— 
singing a hymn to the Virgin—the Countess set her wheel spinning. 

The song of the maidens in the next room mingled with the wh-r-r-r 
of the wheel, and, unconsciously, the spinner found herself joining in 
the hymn in a low undertone, a strange peace stealing over her. 

Outside, the lightning became more vivid—more frequent; the 
distant rumble of thunder drew nearer—louder. There was a sudden 
forked flash—it came in through the barred window, almost blinding 
the dame, and illuminating the great chamber with its unearthly light. 
The next instant a terrible clap of thunder shook the castle to its founda- 
tions and drowned the voices of the maidens. 
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The fire had gone out suddenly, and the lamps burned dimly. 

A strange instinct made the dame turn her head; then she rose 
slowly from her seat, one hand resting on the wheel, and the colour 
slowly ebbing from her face. .. . In the arched entrance to the chamber 
stood a man with tawny hair ‘and ruddy beard flowing over his broad 
mailed breast. The black plume on his helmet waved as if fanned by 
an invisible breeze. 

‘* All alone dost thy vigil keep, faithful wife ? ” 

The sound of that Voice filled the Countess with terror, but the words 
of the hymn reached her from the next room, and she answered steadily : 

*“Not alone do I watch, Count Arnold.” 

‘* Whom hast thou for company, my widow ? ” 

‘© God and the Virgin Mary—so help me Heaven!” As the dame 
uttered these words a violent shudder shook the Kniglht’s tall frame, 
and after a pause he said : 

‘“* Well do I know something bars my way, and around me all is calm. 

. Where are our daughters, faithful wife ? ” 

“© In the chamber—embroidering silk and wool.” 

‘Wilt thou let me see them ? ”’ 

“Nay,” replied the Countess, steadying her voice by a supreme 
effort. ‘* Thou wouldst frighten them, Count Arnold! ”’—and under 
her breath added fervently : “ Heaven help me!” 

“Why dost thou not wed our daughters, faithful wife?” And, 
scarce knowing what she said, the dame replied : 

‘“* Because they have no dowry, Count Arnold.” 

“* Under the staircase thou wilt find gold, faithful widow. Where are 
thy serving maids and thy serving men ?” 

‘The maids are in the kitchen, and the men asleep in the loft”; 
and again she prayed under her breath : “‘ God help me—help me! ” 

Whenever she looked away from him it seemed to the Countess that 
the eyes that followed her emitted sparks of fire; and—oh! Heaven! 
what was it came from his arms, and from beneath his feet ?—and then 
that awful noise beyond the door? ... 

‘What is that which comes from thine eyes—thy arms—thy feet ? ” 
she asked, at last. 

“Tis the evil I gave—the evil I took and the evil that sprang to 
life where’er I walked, little widow.” |The Knight’s voice was sad. 

“What is the noise I hear at the door, Count Arnold ? ” 

‘Tis my black steed awaiteth me, but may not enter.” 

‘Then take him grain and fodder,” the dame cried quickly. Surely 
now this terrible visitor would go! 

But the Knight shook his head: | 

“My steed eateth neither grain nor fodder, faithful wife, but de- 
voureth condemned souls.” | 

Then, with white, trembling lips, the Countess asked : 

“Whence hast thou come, Count Arnold—and where liv’st thou?” 

‘From Hell have I come, and thither I must return, faithful widow.” 

At these words an agonised cry broke from the dame : 
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“Oh! God help him—have mercy on him!” 

For a few minutes there was silence in the great hall; the lamps 
burned more dimly still, the fire was out, and outside still the dreadful 
stamping and snorting of the unearthly steed. 

The Knight’s eyes were fixed on the face of the Countess; he had 
come into the middle of the room, and yet she had not seen him move. 

“Make no more offerings for my soul, faithful widow, for they do 
but increase my sorrows. Let the subterranean passage be closed which 
leads to the convent of St. John.” 

And again the Countess whispered under her breath : 

‘So Heaven help me! ” 

Louder grew the stamping of the terrible steed outside. The rain 
came down in torrents and the vivid forked lightning flashed in through 
the barred window and seemed to play about the form of the Knight. 

Suddenly he held out his arms : 

‘“‘ Give me thy hands, faithful wife, ere I go.” 

“Nay!” she cried; ‘ thou wouldst burn them!” 

From the next room came the low murmur of sweet voices. 

‘“‘ Let me see our daughters, faithful wife!’? And the voice that 
spoke was full of longing and sadness. 

An invisible hand slowly opened the folding doors, and there in the 
depth of the adjoining room three fair maidens bent over their embroidery 
frames, and as they worked they sang : 

“Oh! Thou God of Heaven, 

Thou Gracious Three in One! 

Still the thunder-roll of war, 

The lightning of gold and blood. 
Oh! Ye Saints in Heaven! 
Let all strife be done, 

Let evil wand’rings cease, 

And cast o’er man Thy peace!” 

And as he listened to the maidens’ as the Knight fell upon his 
knees, his hands clasped as if in prayer... 

Through a mist of tears the Countess now saw him slowly disappearing 
from her sight. She ran to the window..... 

The storm had passed the stars twinkled down upon a peaceful world. 

How long she remained there she could not tell, but at last she turned 
from the window with a half sob. 

The folding doors had closed again of themselves ; the fire on the hearth 
was burning brightly—a strange peace pervaded the vast chamber. 

Then the Countess sank upon her knees, and, burying her face in her 
hands, thanked God that at last her husband’s soul was at rest. 
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SEPTIMUS 


By Witi1am J. Locke 


Illustrated by ‘fames Montgomery Flagg 


Synopsis: Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tires of living quietly at Nunsmere with her 
mother, Mrs. Oldrieve. A friend refers to Numnsmere as being ‘a spot where faded lives are 
laid away in lavender.” The young widow declares that hers ts not a “ faded life,’’ and that 
she doesn’t mean to be laid away tn lavender. She decides to break away and go out into the 
world and see what it contains for her. She visits her sister Emmy, an actress, in London; 
afterwards she travels on the Continent for several months. At Monte Carlo she meets the inventor, 
Septimus Dix, and Clem Sypher, the promotor of the patent mixture, ‘‘ Sypher’s Cure,"’ or ‘‘ The 
Friend of Humanity.” Septimus ts very ill tn Paris, and Zora Middlemist decides to per- 
suade him to come home with her to Nunsmere, and Mrs. Oldrieve. Also Clem Sypher proposes 
to visit" Nunsmere, and even to buy a house there. Zora returns to her home,‘and shortly after the 
two men appear on the scene at Nunsmere. It occurs to Mrs. Oldrieve and to Zora that a match 
between Septimus and Emmy would be a desirable thing. Emmy, however, is in love with 
Mordaunt Prince, an actor. This man Prince forsakes Emmy, goes off to Naples, and marries 
someone else. Emmy, wild with grief, starts off to London in the dead of night. Septimus meets 
her accidentally in the road, and being in her confidence, he realises her state of mind and 
insists upon accompanying her to London—since he cannot prevent her going. There it occurs 
to Septimus that a good way out of difficulties—as far as Mrs. Grundy is concerned—would be for him to 
marry Emmy; which he does. They go to Paris, Septimus lodges Emmy with the mother of one 
Hégisippe Cruchot (a Zouave, who happens to save his life). He himself lives in a neighbouring 
hotel. A childis born to Emmy. Clem Sypher meets Septimus and Cruchot accidentally in Paris, 
and learns enough to set him thinking. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
%@)LEM SYPHER slept the sleep of the warrior preparing for 
"S) battle. When he awoke at Lyons he had all the sensations 
of a wounded Achilles. His heel smarted and tingled and 
ached, and every time he tufned over determined on acon- 
tinuation of slumber, his foot seemed to occupy the whole 
width of the berth. He re-anointed himself and settled 
down again. But wakefulness had gripped him. He pulled 
up the blinds of the compartment and let the dawn stream 
in, and, lying on his back, gave himself up to the plans of his 
new campaign. The more he thought out the scheme the simpler it became. He 
had made it his business to know personages of high influence in every capital in 
Europe. Much of his success had already been gained that way. The methods 
of introduction had concerned him but little. For social purposes they could have 
been employed only by a pushing upstart ; but in the furtherance of a divine Mission 
the apostle does not bind his inspired feet with the shackles of ordinary convention. 
Sypher rushed in, therefore, where the Pachyderms of Park Lane would have feared 
to tread. Just as the fanatical Evangelist has no compunction in putting to an 
entire stranger embarrassing questions as to his possession of the Peace of God, 
so had Sypher no scruple in approaching any foreigner of distinguished mien in 
an hotel lounge and converting him to the religion of Sypher’s Cure. In most 
cosmopolitan resorts, his burly figure and pink face were well known. N ewspapers 
paragraphed his arrival and departure. People pointed him out to one another in 
promenades. Distinguished personages to whom he had casually introduced him- 
self, introduced him to other distinguished personages. When he threw off the 
apostle and became the man, his simple directness and charm of manner caused 
him to be accepted pleasurably, for his own sake. Had he chosen to take advan- 
tage of his opportunities, he might have consorted with very grand folk indeed; 
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at a price, be it said, which his pride refused to pay. But he had no social am- 
bitions. The grand folk therefore respected him and held out a cordial hand as 
he passed by.* That very train was carrying to Switzerland a Russian Grand Duke 
who had greeted him with a large smile and a “4h / ce bon Sypher /” on the plat- 
form of the Gare de Lyon, and had presented him as the Friend of Humanity to 
the Grand Duchess. 

To Sypher, lying on his back and dreaming of the days when through him the 
forced marches of weary troops would become light-hearted strolls along the road, 
the jealously guarded portals of the War Offices of the World presented no terrors. 
He ticked off the countries in his mind, until he came to Turkey. Whom did he 
know in Turkey ? He had once given a certain Musurus Bey a light for his cigarette 
in the Atrium of the Casino at Monte Carlo; but that could scarcely be called an 
introduction. No matter; his star was now in the ascendant. The Lord would 
surely provide a Turk for him in Geneva. He shifted his position in the berth, 
and a twinge of pain passed through his foot, hurting horribly. 

‘When he rose to dress, he found some difficulty in putting on his boot. On 
leaving the train at Geneva he could scarcely walk. In his room at the Hotel he 
anointed his heel again with the Cure, and, glad to rest, sat by the window looking 
at the blue lake and Mont Blanc, white-capped in the quivering distance, his leg 
supported on a chair. 

Then his traveller, who had arranged to meet him by appointment, was shown 
into the room. They were to lunch together. To ease his foot Sypher put on an 
evening slipper and hobbled downstairs. | 

The traveller told a depressing tale. Jebusa Jones had got in everywhere, and 
was underselling the Cure. A new German skin remedy had insidiously crept on 
to the market. Wholesale houses wanted impossible discounts, and retail chemists 
could not be inveigled into placing any but the most insignificant orders. He gave 
dismaying details, terribly anxious ‘all the while lest his chief should attribute to 
his incompetence the growing unpopularity of the Cure. But, to his amazement, 
Sypher listened smilingly to his story of disaster, and ordered a bottle of cham- 

agne. : 
a All that is nothing,” he cried. ‘A flea-bite in the ocean. It will right itself 

as the public realise how they are being taken in by these American and German 
impostors. The Cure can’t fail. And let me tell you, Dennymede, my son, the 
Cure is going to flourish as it has never flourished before. I’ve got a scheme that 
will take your breath away.” 

The glow of inspiration in Sypher’s blue eyes and the triumph written on his 
resolute face, brought the features of the worried traveller for the first time into 
an expression of normal satisfaction with the world. 

“JT will stagger you to your commercial depths, my boy,” Sypher soauaned 
‘‘ Have a drink first before I tell you.” 

He raised his champagne glass. ‘‘ To Sypher’s Cure!” They drank the toast 
solemnly. 

And then Sypher unfolded to his awe-stricken subordinate the scheme for de- 
blistering the heels of the armies of the world. Dennymede, fired by his enthusiasm, 

again lifted his brimming glass. 

‘By God, sir, you are a conqueror, an Alexander, a Hannibal, a Napoleon ! 
There’s a colossal fortune in it” 

“ And it will give me enough money,” said Sypher, “ to advertise Jebusa Jones 
and the others off the face of the earth.” 

“You needn’t worry about them, sir, when you’ve got the army contracts,” 
raid the traveller. 
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‘"* MY DEAR, IF THERE WAS ANYTHING IN THE WORLD I COULD DO TO MAKE YOU HAPPY, 
SHORT OF THROWING BABY TO A TIGER, I WOULD Do IT,’ ” 
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He could not follow the spirituality underlying his chief’s remark. Sypher laid 
down the peach he was peeling, and looked pityingly at Dennymede as at one of 
little faith, one born to the day of small things. 

“Tt will be all the more my duty to do so,” said he, “‘ when the instruments are 
placed in my hands. What, after all, is the healing of a few blistered feet, com- 
pared with the scourge of leprosy, eczema, and what not? And as for the 
money itself, what is it?” 

' He preached his sermon. The securing of the world’s army contracts was only 
a means towards the shimmering ideal. It would clear the path of obstacles and 
leave the Cure free to pursue its universal way as consolatrix afflictorum. 

The traveller finished his peach, and accepted another which his host hospitably 
selected for him. 

‘* All the same, sir,” said he, ‘‘ this is the biggest thing you’ve struck. May I 
ask how you came to strike it ? ” 

“* Like all great schemes, it had humble beginnings,” said Sypher, in comfortable 
post-prandial mood, and unconsciously flattered by the admiration of his sub- 
ordinate. ‘‘ Newton saw an apple drop to the ground; hence'the theory of gravi- 
tation. The glory of Tyre and Sidon arose from the purple droppings of a little 
dog’s mouth who had been eating shell fish. The great Cunarders came out of the 
lid of Stevenson’s family kettle. A soldier happened to tell me that his mother 
had applied Sypher’s Cure to his blistered es that was the origin of the 
scheme.” 

He leaned back in his chair, stretched out his es and put one foot over the 
other. He immediately started back with a cry of pain. 

**] was forgetting my own infernal blister,” said he. ‘* About a square inch of 
skin is off, and all the flesh round it is as red as a tomato.” 

“You'll have to be careful,”’ advised the traveller. ‘“ What are you using for 
hae aad 

“Using for it? Why, good Heavens, man, the Cure! What else?” 

He regarded Dennymede as if he were insane, and Dennymede, in his confusion, 
blushed as red as the blistered heel. 

They spent the afternoon over the reports and figures which had so greatly de- 
pressed the traveller. He left his chief with hope throbbing in his breast. He 
had been promised a high position in the new Army Contract Department. As 
soon as he had gone, Sypher rubbed in more of the Cure. 

He passed a restless night. In the morning, he found the ankle considerably 
swollen. He could scarcely put his foot to the ground. He got into bed again, 
and rang the bell for the valet-de-chambre. The valet entered. Sypher explained. 
He had a bad foot and wanted to see a doctor. Did the valet know of a good 
doctor? The valet not only knew of a good doctor, but an English doctor resi- 
dent in Geneva who was always summoned to attend English visitors at the hotel ; 
furthermore, he was in the hotel at that very moment. 

“* Ask him if he will kindly step up,” said Sypher. 

He looked ruefully at his ankle, which was about the size of his calf, wondering 
why the Cure had not effected its advertised magic. The inflammation, however, 
clearly required medical advice. In the midst of his ruefulness, the doctor entered 
the room, a capable-looking man‘of five-and-thirty. He examined the heel and 
ankle with professional scrutiny. They he raised his head. 

‘“* Have you been treating it in any way?” 

“* Yes,”’ said Sypher, “ with the Cure.” 

“What Cure?” 

‘Why, Sypher’s Cure.” 
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The Seceae brought his hand down on the edge of the footboard of the bed, with 
a gesture of impatience. 

‘€ Why on earth do people treat themselves with quack remedies they know nothing 
about ? ” 

“‘ Quack remedies!” cried Sypher. 

“ Of course. They’re all pestilential, and if I had my way I’d have them stacked 
in the market place and burned by the common hangman; but the most pestilential 
of the lot is Sypher’s Cure. You ought never to have used it.” 

Sypher had the sensation of the hotel walls crashing down upon his head, falling 
across his throat, weighing upon his chest. For a few instants he suffered a night- 
mare paralysis. Then he gasped for breath. At last he said, very quietly: 

“Do you know who I am?” 

‘“¢T have not the pleasure, ” said the doctor. ‘‘ They only gave me your room 
number.” 

“I am Clem Sypher, the proprietor of Sypher’s Cure.” 

The two men stared at one another, Sypher in a blue striped pyjama jacket, 
supporting himself by one elbow on the bed, the doctor at the foot. The doctor 
spread out his hands. 

‘It’s the most horrible moment of my life. I am at your mercy. I only gave 
you my honest opinion, the result of my experience. If I had known your name— 
naturally——” 

“ You had better go,” said Sypher, in a queer voice, digging the nails into the 
palms of his hands. ‘“‘ Your fee a 

“‘ There is no question of it. I am only grieved to the heart at having wounded 
you. Good morning.” 

The door closed behind him, and Sypher gave himself up to his furious indignation. 

This soothed the soul but further inflamed the ankle. He called up the manager 
of the hotel and sent for the leading medical man in Geneva. When he arrived 
_ he took care to acquaint him with his name and quality. Dr. Bourdillot, Professor 
of Dermatology in the University of Geneva, made his examination, and shooka 
tactful head. With all consideration for the many admirable virtues of la Cur 
Sypher, yet there were certain maladies of the skin for which he personally would 
not prescribe it. For this, for that—he rattled off half-a-dozen learned diseases— 
it might very well be efficacious. Its effect would probably be benign in a case of 
elephantiasis. Butina case of abrasion of the cuticle, where there was a large surface 
of raw flesh laid bare, perhaps a simpler treatment might be more desirable. 

His tone was exquisite, and he chose his language so that not a word could wound. 
Sypher listened to him with a sinking heart. 

“In your opinion then, Doctor,” said he, ‘it isn’t a good thing for blistered 
heels ? ” | 

“ You ask for my opinion,” said the Professor of Dermatology at the University 
of Geneva. “I give it you. No.” 

Sypher threw out a hand, desperately argumentative. : 

“ But I know of a case in which it has proved efficacious. A Zouave of mye ac- 
quaintance ee 

Dr. Bourdillot smiled. “ A Zouave? Just as nothing is sacred to a sapper, 
so is nothing hurtful to a Zouave. They have hides like hippopotami those 
fellows. You could dip them in vitriol and they wouldn’t feel it.” 

“* So his heels recovered in spite of the Cure? ” said Sypher grimly. 

“ Evidently,” said Dr. Bourdillot. 
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Mont Blanc, exquisite in its fairy splendour against the far pale sky. It brought 
him no consolation. On the contrary it reminded him of Hannibal and other con- 
querors leading their footsore armies over the Alps. When he allowed a despondent 
fancy to wander uncontrolled he saw great multitudes of men staggering shoeless 
along with feet and ankles inflamed to the colour of tomatoes. Then he pulled 
himself together and set his teeth. Dennymede came to visit him and heard with 
dismay the verdict of science which crushed his hope of a high position in the new 
Army Contract Department. But Sypher reassured him as to his material welfare 
by increasing his commission on foreign sales, Then he began to take a practical 
view of the situation. 

‘“‘ We can’t expect a patent medicine, sir, to do everything.” 

** T quite agree with you,” said Sypher. ‘ It can’t make two legs grow where one | 
grew before, but it ought to cure blisters on the heel. Apparently it won’t. So — 
we are where we were before I met Monsieur Hégisippe Cruchot. The only thing is 
that we mustn’t now lead people to suppose that it’s good for blisters.” 

“They must take their chance,” said Dennymede. He was a sharp, black- 
haired young man with a worried brow and a bilious complexion. The soothing 
of the human race with Sypher’s Balm of Gilead mattered nothing to him. His 
atrabiliar temperament rendered his attitude towards humanity rather misanthropic 
than otherwise. ‘‘ Indeed,” he continued, “I don’t see why you shouldn’t try for 
the Army contracts without referring specifically to sore feet.” 

h “ Caveat emptor,” said Sypher. 

“I beg your pardon ?” said Dennymede, who had no Latinity. 

“Tt means, lét the buyer beware; it’s up to the buyer to see what stuff he’s 
buying.”’. 

“Naturally. It’s the first principle of business.” 

Sypher turned his swift clear glance on him and banged the window ledge with 
his hand. 

“It’s the first principle of damned knavery and thieving,” he cried. ‘“ And if I 
thought anyone ran my business on it, they’d go out of my employ at once. It’s 
at the root of all the corruption that exists in modern trade. It salves the conscience 
of the psalm-singing grocer who puts ground beans into his coffee. It’s a damnable 
principle.” 

He thumped the window-ledge again, very angry. The traveller hedged. 

‘Of course, it’s immoral to tell lies and say a thing is what it isn’t. But on 
the other hand no one could run a patent medicine on the lines of warning the 
public as to what it isn’t good for. You say on the wrapper it will cure gout and 
rheumatism. Ifa woman buys a bottle and gives it to her child who has got scarlet 
fever, and the child dies from it, it’s her look-out and not yours. When a firm does 
issue a warning such as ‘ Won’t Wash Clothes,’ it’s a business proceeding for the 
firm’s own protection.” : 

* Well, we'll issue a warning ‘ Won’t Cure Blisters,’ ” said Sypher. ‘“ I advertise 
myself as the Friend of Humanity. I am, according to my lights. If I let poor 
fellows on the march reduce their feet to this condition, I should be the scourge of 
mankind ”—he snapped his fingers trying to recall the name—“ like Athas—no, it 
wasn’t Atlas, but no matter. Not a box of the Cure has been sold without the 
guarantee stamp of my soul’s conviction on It.” 

‘“‘ The Jebusa Jones people aren’t so conscientious,” said Dennymede. “I bought 
a pot of their stuff this morning. They’ve got a new wrapper. See,” he unfolded 
a piece of paper and pointed out the place to his chief. “ They have a special 
paragraph in large print. ‘ Gives instant relief to blistered feet. Every moun- 
taineer should carry it in his gripsack’!” 
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“‘ They’re the enemies of God and man,” said Sypher, “ and sooner than copy 
their methods, I would close down the factory and never sell another box as long 
as I lived.” 

“It’s a thousand pities, sir, anyhow,” said Dennymede, trying to work back 
diplomatically, “ that the Army Contract scheme has to be thrown overboard.” 

“Yes. It’s a nuisance,” said Sypher. 

When he had dismissed the traveller, he laughed grimly. “ A nuisance!” 

The word was a grotesque anticlimax. 

-He sat for a long while with his hands blinding his eyes, trying to realise what 
the abandonment of the scheme meant to him. He was a man who faced his 
responsibilities squarely. For the first time in his life he had tried the Cure on him- 
selfi—chance never having given him cause before—and it had failed. He had 
heard the cure which he regarded as a Divine Unction termed a _ pestilential 
quackery; the words burnt red-hot in his brain. He had heard it depreciated, 
with charming tact and courtesy, by a great authority on diseases of the skin. One 
short word, “No,” had wiped out of existence his Napoleonic scheme for the 
Armies of the World—for putting them on a sound footing. He smiled bitterly as 
the incongruous jest passed through his mind. 

He had been fighting for months, and losing ground; but this was the first abso- 
lute check that his faith had received. He Staggered under it, half-wonderingly, 
like a man who has been hit by an unseen hand, and looks around to see whence 
the blow came. Why should it come now? He looked back along the years. 
Not a breath of disparagement had touched the Cure’s fair repute. His files in 
London were full of testimonials honourably acquired. .Some of them, from lowly 
folk, were touching in their simple gratitude. It is true that his manager suggested 
that they had been sent in the hope of gain and of seeing their photographs in the 
halfpenny papers. But his manager, Shuttleworth, was a notorious and dismal 
cynic who believed in nothing save the commercial value of the Cure. Letters had 
come with coronetted flaps to the envelopes. The writers certainly hoped neither 
for gain nor for odd notoriety. He had never paid a fee for a testimonial throughout 
his career; every one that he printed was genuine and unsolicited. - He had been 
hailed as the Friend of Humanity by all sorts and conditions of men. Why sud- 
denly should he be branded as a dealer in pestilence ? 

His thought wandered back to the beginning of things. He saw himself in the 
chemist’s shop in Bury Saint Edmunds—a little shop in a little town—too small, 
he felt, for the great unknown something within him that was craving for expansion. 
The dull making-up of prescriptions, the selling of tooth-powder and babies’ feeding~ 
bottles—the deadly mechanical routine—he remembered the daily revolt against 
it all. He remembered his discovery of the old herbalists; his delight in their 
quaint language, the remedies so extraordinary and yet so simple; his first idea 
of combining these with the orthodox drugs of the British Pharmacopeia; his 
experiments ; his talks with an aged man who kept a dingy little shop of herbs on 
the outskirts of the town, also called a pestilential fellow by the medical faculty 
of the district, but a learned ancient all the same, who knew the qualities of every 
herb that grew, and with some reeking mess of pulp was said to have cured an old 
woman’s malignant ulcer given up as incurable by the faculty. He remembered 
the night when the old man, grateful for the lad’s interest in his learning, gave him, 
under vows of secrecy, the recipe of this healing emulsion, which was to become the 
basis of Sypher’s Cure. In those days his loneliness was cheered by a bull-dog, 
an ugly, faithful beast whom he called Barabbas—he sighed to think how many 
Barabbasses had lived and died since then—and who, contracting mange, became 
the corpus vile of many experiments ; first with the old man’s emulsion, then with 
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the emulsion mixed with other drugs, all bound together in pure animal fat, until 
at last he found a mixture which, to his joy, made the sores heal and the skin harden, 
and the hair sprout, and Barabbas grow sleek as a swell mobsman in affluent cir- 
cumstances. Then one day came his Grace of Suffolk into the shop with a story of 
a pet of the Duchess’s stricken with the same disease. Sypher modestly narrated 
his own experience, and gave the mighty man a box of the new ointment. A fort- 
night afterwards he returned. Not only had it cured the dog, but it must have 
charmed away the eczema on his ducal hands, Full of a wild surmise, he tried it 
next on his landlady’s child who had a sore on its legs; and lo! the sore healed. 
It was then that the Divine Revelation came to him; it was then that he passed 
his vigil, as he had told Zora, and consecrated himself and his Cure to the service 
of humanity. | 

The steps, the struggles, the purchase of the chemist’s business, the early exploi- 


tation of the cure, its gradual renown in the district, the first whisperings of its. 


fame abroad, thanks to his Grace of Suffolk, the early advertising, the gradual 
growth, the sale of the chemist’s business, the establishment of “ Sypher’s Cure ” 
as a Special business in the town, the transference to London, the burst into world- 
wide fame—all the memories came back to him, as he sat by the window of the 
Hotel de l’Europe, and blinded his face with his hands. 

He dashed them away, at last, with a passionate gesture. 

Tt can’t be—it can’t be!” he cried aloud, as many another man has cried 
in the righteous rebellion of his heart against the ironical decrees of the high gods 
whom his simple nature has never suspected of their eternal and inscrutable irony. 


CHAPTER XV. - | 

Sete |r you travel on the high road which skirts the cliff-bound 
EAR NT “| coast of Normandy, you may come to a board bearing the 
pas 5 aD rl legend “ Hottelot-sur-Mer,” and a hand pointing down a 
ee “1 narrow gorge. If you follow the direction and descend for 
half-a-mile, you come to a couple of villas, a humble café, 
some fishermen’s cottages, one of which is also a general 
a ae shop, and a débit de tabec, a view of a triangle of sea, and 
Set} eventually to a patch of shingly beach between two great 
bastions of cliffs. The beach itself contains a diminutive 
Jetty, a tiny fleet of fishing smacks, some nets, three bathing machines joined to- 
gether by ropes on which hang a few towels and bathing costumes, a dog, a child or 
so with spade and bucket, two English maiden ladies writing picture post-cards, 
a Frenchman in black reading a Rouen newspaper under a grey umbrella, his wife 
and daughter, and a stall of mussels presided over by an old woman with skin like 
seaweed, Just above the beach, on one side of the road leading up the gorge, is a 
miniature barn with a red cupola which is the Casino, and, on the other, a long, 
narrow, blue-washed building with the words written in great black letters across 
the facade, “ Hotel de la Plage.” 

As soon as Emmy could travel, she implored Septimus to find her a quiet spot 
by the sea whither the fashionable do not resort. Septimus naturally consulted 
Hégisippe Cruchot. Hégisippe asked for time to consult his comrades. He returned 
with news of an ideal spot. It was a village in the Pyrenees, about six thousand 
feet up in the air, and forty miles from a railway station. They could.shoot bears 
all day long. When Emmy explained that a village on the top of the Pyrenees was 
not by the seaside, and that neither she nor his aunt, Madame Bolivard, took any 
interest in the destruction of bears, he retired somewhat crestfallen, and went with 
8 difficulties to Angelique, the young lady in the wine-shop in the Rue des Francs" 
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Bouchers, Angelique informed him that a brave sailor on leave from his torpedo- 
boat was in the habit of visiting the wine-shop every evening. He ought to know 
something of the sea. A meeting was arranged by Angelique between Hégisippe, 
Septimus, and the brave sailor, much to Emmy’s sceptical amusement; and the 
brave sailor, after absorbing prodigious quantities of alcohol and reviewing all the 
places on the earth’s coastline from Yokohama to Paris-Plage, declared that the 
veritable Eden by the sea was none other than his native village of Hottelét-sur-Mer. 
He made a plan of it on the table, two square packets of tobaéco representing the 
cliffs, a pipe stem the road leading up the gorge, some tobacco dust the beach, and 
some coffee slops applied with the finger the English Channel. 

Septimus came back to Emmy. “I have found the place. It is Hotteldt-sur- 
Mer. Ithasone hotel. Youcancatch shrimps, and its mussels are famous all over 
the world.” 

After consultation of a guide to Normandy, on which Emmy’s prudence insisted, 
they found the brave sailor’s facts mainly correct, and decided on Hotteldt-sur-Mer. 

“I will take you there, see that you are comfortably settled, and then come 
back to Paris,” said Septimus. ‘ You’ll be quite happy with Madame Bolivard, 
won’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Emmy. ‘ What are you going to do in Paris, all by yourself ? ” 

“Guns,” he replied. Then he added, reflectively: ‘I also don’t see how I can 
get out of the Hotel Godet. I’ve been there some time, and I don’t know how 
much to give the servants in tips. The only thing is to stay on.” 

Emmy sighed, just a bit wistfully, and made no attempt to prove the futility 
of his last argument. The wonderfully sweet of life had come to her of late mingled 
with the unutterably bitter. She was in the state of being when a woman accepts, 
without question. Septimus then went to the St. Lazare station to make arrange- 
ments, and discovered an official who knew a surprising amount about railway- 
travelling and the means of bringing a family from domicile to station. He entered 
Septimus’s requirements in a book, and assured him that at the appointed hour 
an omnibus would be waiting outside the house in the Boulevard Raspail. Septimus 
thought him a person of marvellous intellect and gave him five francs. 

So the oddly assorted quartette started in comfort; Septimus and Emmy and 
Madame Bolivard and the little lump of mortality which the Frenchwoman carried 
in her great motherly arms. Madame Bolivard, who had not been out of Paris for 
twenty years, needed all her maternal instincts to subdue her excitement at the 
prospect of seeing the open country and thesea. Inthe railway carriage she pointed 
out cattle to the unconscious infant with the tremulous quiver of the traveller who 
espies a herd of hippogriffin. 

“‘Ts it corn that, Monsieur? Mon Dieu, it is beautiful. Regard then the corn, 
my cherished one.” 

But the cherished one cared not for corn or cattle. He preferred to fix his cold 
eyes on Septimus, as if wondering what he was doing in that galley. Now and 
again Septimus would bend forward and, with a vague notion of the way to convey 
one’s polite intentions to babies, would prod him gingerly in the cheek and utter 
an insane noise, and then surreptitiously wipe his finger on his trousers. When his 
mother took him she had little spasms of tenderness during which she pressed him 
tightly to her bosom and looked frightened. The child was precious to her. She 
had paid a higher price than most women, and that, perhaps, enhanced its value. 

At Fécamp, a rusty ramshackle diligence awaited them. Their luggage, together 
with hen-coops, baskets, bundles, packing cases, were piled on top in an amorphous 
heap. They took their places inside together with an old priest and a peasant woman 
14 a great flapping cap. The old priest absorbed snuff in great quantities, and used 
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a red handkerchief. The closed windows of the vehicle rattled, it was very hot, 
and the antiquated cushions smelt abominably. Emmy, tired of the railway journey 
and suffocated by the heat, felt inclined to cry. This was her first step into her - 
- newly-conditioned world, and her heart sank. She regretted her comfortable rooms 
in Paris and the conditions of existence there, of which Septimus was an integral 
part. She had got used to them, to his forced association with the intimate details 
of her life, to his bending over the child like a grotesque fairy godfather and making 
astonishing suggestions for its upbringing. She had regarded him less as a stranger 
to be treated with feminine reserve than the doctor. Now it was different. She 
was about to take up her own life again, with new responsibilities, and the dearly- 
loved creature whom she had bullied and laughed at and leaned on, would go away 
to take up his own queer way of life and the relations between them could not 
possibly be the same again. The diligence was taking her on the last stage of her 
journey towards the new conditions, and it jolted and bumped and smelt and took 
an interminable time. 

“Tm sure,” said she, woefully, 2 there's no such place as Hottelét-sur-Mer, and 
we are going on for ever to find it.’ 7 

Presently Septimus pointed triumphantly through the window. 

“* There it is!” 

“Where?” cried Emmy, for not a house was in sight. Then she saw the board. 

The old diligence turned and creaked and swung and pitched down the gorge. 
When they descended at the Hotel de la Plage, the setting sun blazed on their. faces 
across the sea and shed its golden enchantment over the little pebbly beach. At 
that hour, the only living thing on it was the dog, and he was asleep. It was a 
spot, certainly to which the fashionable did not resort. 

“Tt will be good for baby.” 

“And for you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ What is good for one is not always——”’ She 
paused, feeling ungrateful. Then she added: “ It’s the best place you could have 
brought us to.” | 

After dinner they sat on the beach and leant against a fishing-boat. It was full 
moon. The northern cliff cast its huge shadow out to sea and half-way across the © 
beach. A knot of fisher folk sat full in the moonlight on the jetty and sang a song 
with a mournful refrain. Behind them in the square of yellow light of the Salon 
window could be seen the figures of the two English maiden ladies apparently still 
addressing picture post-cards. The luminous picture stood out sharp against the 
dark mass of the hotel. Beyond the shadow of the cliff the sea lay like a silver 
mirror in the windless air. A tiny border of surf broke on the pebbles. Emmy 
drew a long breath and asked Septimus if he smelt the seaweed. The dog came 
and sniffed at their boots; then, from the excellent leather, judging them to be 
persons above his social station, he turned humbly away. Septimus called him, 
made friends with him—he was a smooth yellow dog of no account—and eventually 
he curled himself up between them and went to sleep. Septimus smoked his pipe. 
Emmy played with the ear of the dog and looked out to sea. It was very peaceful. 
After a while she sighed. 

“ T suppose this must be our last evening together.” 

“ T suppose it must,” said Septimus. 

“Are you quite sure you can afford all the money you're leaving with me? ” 

“Of course. It comes out of the Bank.” 

‘TI know that, you stupid,” she laughed. ‘“ Where else could it come from unless 
you kept it in a stocking? But the Bank isn’t an unlimited gold-mine from which 
you can draw out as many handfuls as you want.” 
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“ People don’t get sovereigns out of gold-mines. I wish they did. They extract 
a bit of gold about the size of this pebble out of a ton of quartz. I once bought 
shares in a gold mine and there wasn’t any gold in it at all. I always used to be 
buying things like that. People used to sell them to me. I was like Moses.” 

“* Moses ? ” 

“Oh, not that Moses. He could get anything out of anything. He got water 
out of a rock. I mean the son of the Vicar of Wakefield who bought the green 
spectacles.” | 

“‘ Qh,” said Emmy, who, after the way of her generation, had never heard of him. 

“T don’t do it—let people sell me things—any more, now,” he said, gravely. 
“ [ seem to have got wise. Perhaps it has come through having had to look after 
you. I see things much clearer.” 

He filled and lit another pipe and began to talk about Orion just visible over 
the shoulder of the cliff. Emmy, whose interests were for the moment terrestrial, 
interrupted him. 

“‘ There’s one thing I want you to see clearly, my dear, and that is that I owe 
you a frightful lot of money. But I’m sure to get something to do when I’m back 
in London and then I can repay you by instalments. Remember, I’m not going 
to rest until I pay you back.” 

‘I shan’t rest if you do,” said Septimus, nervously. “ Please don’t talk of it. 
It hurtsme. I’ve done little enough in the world, God knows. Give me this chance 
of—the Buddhists call it, ‘ acquiring merit.’ ” | 

This was not a new argument between them. Emmy had a small allowance 
under her father’s will, and the prospect of earning a modest salary on the stage. 
She reckoned that she would have sufficient to provide for herself and the child. 
Hitherto Septimus had been her banker. Neither of them had any notion of the 
value of money, and Septimus had a child’s faith in the magic of the drawn cheque. 
He would as soon have thought of measuring the portion of whisky he poured out 
for a guest as of counting the money he advanced to Emmy. 

She took up his last words, and, speaking in a low tone, as a woman does, when 
her pride has gone from her, she said: 

“* Haven’t you acquired enough merit, already, my dear? Don’t you see the 
impossibility of my going on accepting things from you? You seem to take it 
for granted that you’re to provide for me and the child for the rest of our lives. 
I’ve been a bad, unprincipled fool of a girl, I know—yes, rotten bad—there are 
thousands like me in London.” 

Septimus rose to his feet. 

“Oh, don’t, Emmy, don’t. I can’t stand it.” 

She rose too and put her hands on his shoulders. 

‘You must let me speak to-night—our last night before we part. It isn’t gene- 
rous of you not to listen.” 

The yellow dog, disturbed in his slumbers, shook himself, and, regarding them 
with an air of humble sympathy, turned and walked away discreetly in o the shadow. 
The fisher folk on the jetty still sang their mournful chorus. 

‘© Sit down again.” 

Septimus yielded. ‘‘ But why give yourself pain?” he asked, gently. 

“To ease my heart. The knife does good. Yes. I know I’ve been worthless. 
But I’m not as bad as that. Don’t you see how horrible the idea is tome? I 
must pay you back the money—and, of course, not come on you for any more. 
You’ve done too much for me already. It sometimes stuns me to think of it. It 
was only because I was in hell and mad—and grasped at the hand you held out 
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tc me. I suppose I’ve done you the biggest wrong a woman can doa man. Now 
I’ve come to my senses, I shudder at what I’ve done.” 

“ Why—why ?” said Septimus, growing miserably unhappy. 

“How can you ever marry, unless we go through the vulgarity of a collusive 
divorce ? ” 

“* My dear girl,” said he, “ what woman would ever marry a preposterous lunatic 
like me?” 

“ There’s not a woman living who ought not to have gone down on her bended 
knees if she had married you.” 

“€ should never have married,” said he, laying his hand for a moment reassuringly 
on hers. 

“Who knows?” She gaveaslight laugh. “ Zora is only a woman like the rest 
of us.” 

“ Why talk of Zora?” he said, quickly. ‘ What has she to do with it?” 

“Everything. You don’t suppose I don’ t know,” she replied in a low voice. 
“Tt was for her sake and not for mine.’ 

He was about to speak when she put out her hand and covered his mouth. 

“ Let me talk for a little.” 

She took up her parable again and spoke very gently, very sensibly. The moon- 
light peacefulness was in her heart. It softened the tone of her voice and reflected 
itself in unfamiliar speech. 

“IT seem to have grown twenty years older,” she said. 

She desired on that night to make her gratitude clear to him, to ask his pardon 
for past offences; she had been like a hunted animal; sometimes she had licked 
his hand, and sometimes she had scratched it. She had not been quite responsjble. 
Sometimes she had tried to send him away; for his own sake. For herself, she had 
been terrified at the thought of losing him. © 

“ Another man might have done what you did, out of chivalry; but no other 
man but you would not have despised the woman; I deserved it; but I knew you 
didn’t despise me. You have been just the same to me all through aS you were 
in the early days. It braced me up and helped me to keep some sort of self-respect. 
That was the chief reason why I could not let you go. Now, allisover. Iam quite 
sane and as happy as I ever shall be. After to-night it stands to reason we must 
each lead our separate lives. You can’t do anything more for me, and, God knows, 
poor dear, I can’t do anything for you. So I want to thank you.” 

She put her arm round his shoulder and kissed his cheek. 

Septimus flushed. Her lips were soft and her breath was sweet. No woman 
save his mother had ever kissed him. He turned and took her hands. 

“ Let me accept that in full payment for everything. You want me to go away 
happy, don’t you?” 

‘* My dear,” she said, with a little catch in her voice. “ If there was anything 
in the world I could do to make you happy, short of throwing baby to a tiger, I 
would do it.” 

Septimus took off his cap and brought his hair to its normal perpendicularity 
Emmy laughed. 

“Dear me! What are you going to say?” 

Septimus reflected for a moment. 

“ If I dine off a bloater in a soup-plate in the drawing-room, or if my bed isn’t 
made at six o’clock in the evening and my house is a cross between a pig-stye and 
an ironmonger’s shop, nobody minds. It is only Septimus Dix’s extraordinary 
habits. But if the woman who is my wife in the eyes of the world 

“Yes, yes, I see,” she said, hurriedly. ‘ I hadn’t looked at it in that light.” 
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“The boy is going to Cambridge,” he murmured. ‘“ Then I should like him to 
go into Parliament. There are deuced clever fellows in Parliament. I met one 
in Venice two or three years ago. He knew an awful lot of things. We spent an 
evening together on the Grand Canal, and he talked all the time most interestingly 
on the drainage system of Barrow-in-Furness. I wonder how fellows get to know 
about drains.” 

Emmy said: “ Would it make you: happy ? ” 

From her tone he gathered that she referred to the subject of contention between 
them and not to his thirst for sanitary information. 

** Of course it would.” 1g 

‘But how shall I ever repay you?” 

** Perhaps once a year,” he said. ‘ You can settle up in full, as you did just. 
now.” 


There was a long silence, and then Emmy remarked that it was aheavenly night. 
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VAIN WISHES 
AN ADAPTATION FROM HEINE 


H would my song were a tiny flower, 


With perfume soft and rare. 
_ I'd send it to my lady’s bower 


To shed tts fragrance there. 


mh |} Ob would my songs were kisses sweet. 


Shale > 


In silent haste they’d race, 
And one by one in rapture meet 


My dearest lady’s face. 


Oh would my songs were bread and cheese 
And a pot of good brown ale 

(Say a pint at least). On a right good feast 
To-night would I regale. 4 


P. R. BENNETT. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


ITEY was assisting himself to his second thick slice of cold 
pork when Henry gaily entered the cottage after his early 
outing, and put the deceased rabbit on the table, next to a 
loaf of bread. 

“If you’d only waited a few minutes you could ’ave ’ad 
boiled rabbit and pork for your breakfast,” said Mr. Mitch, 
severely. ‘‘You can see the mistake of ’urrying to get 
your food now, matey.” 

But Boler only grinned and poured himself another mug 
of tea. Mitch joined him, and for some minutes they savaged the pork in silence. 

‘“‘ Well, we’re gettin’ pretty near to it now, old man,” said Mitch at last. Boler 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, reached for his pipe, and nodded. 

‘“‘ Believe me or believe me bloomin’ not,” he answered, “ but I got a _presenti- 
ment that we shall ’ave it in our pockets within a week—mebbe even to-day. ’Oo 
knows ? ” 

“‘°Qo knows ?—that’s it,”’ said Mitch. ‘‘ Well, I’m all right and ready to drag off 
out of ’ere directly it’s ours. Kate’s give Crail the shove—’e wanted to marry ’er, 
Boler. I was scrouchin’ down in the fuzzy with that rabbit and I over’eard ’im 
propose the question to ’er. Lumme! ‘ Little gal,’ he says, ‘ Perry Riley’s a good 
man, and I’m a better man, with money by the truckload. Say you'll marry me, 
or I'll pick you up and sit you on this horse and ride away with you.’ But she 
stuck ’im out, that small gal did, and she ses, ‘ Oh, I’m sorry!” she ses, ‘ but no 
fear—not for me!’ And so old Crail ses something about he never ’ad no luck, 
but ’e’d fly up in Perry Riley’s face and hit ’im if ’e ever wanted a lift, and with 
that he turned ’is ’orse round and rode off full split. So I crawled out, very satisfied, 
and told ’er to marry Perry and she’s goin’ to, God bless ’er! . . . And now I’m 
ready to clear out at a minit’s notice. Il jest walk up to Westlynn with you for 
company, if you like. After that I got to go across the downs and see Winchester 
Chalk. Wonder if the captain’ll make friends with Crail to-day >’ 

They strolled comfortably off in the direction of Boler’s work, telling each other 
precisely what they intended to do with their money. They were both anxious 
to take a small farm, it appeared, and were profoundly discussing all they had ever 
heard about the value of bone manure as compared with the stable variety, when 
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from the ditch at the side of the road there issued a sound that made them turn 
like a brace of acrobats. 

‘“¢ What’s that ?”’ asked the startled Mitch. 

“‘ Let’s look—sounded to me like a groan.” 

They crossed the road, and, half-hidden by a bush, they saw, sprawling, the 
motionless figure of a tramp. 

Even as they stared, the man groaned again, and suddenly began a rapid and 
delirious muttering. _ 7 

‘“‘ There’s them as likes to think as poor old Corrie—hundred to one on Corrie— 
he was done for . . . and so he was very nigh done for, too. . . . All the shining 
silver and the stones, the rare stones . . . his little parcel what he . . . went to 
jail and all for. . . . But now he’s goin’ to fetch ’em so comfrabil and slow . . . .” 

The muttering trailed off into a rattly sort of whisper, and the man of the ditches 
turned. sightless eyes upon the adventurers. ? 

“It’s him! ’E’s come, Mitchy—’e’s got ’ere at last. Poor old Corrie! ’E’ll 
never get no nearer,” said Boler, staring at the wreck before them. 

Mitch moved up. “Lend a ’and, Boler,” he said. ‘ We'll get ’im out of that, 
anyhow.” 

Very gently they lifted Corrie out of the dusty, weedy ditch, and laid him on the 
turf. They were shocked to find how light he was. 

“Why, ’e’s starved. ’E’s got nothin’ on ’im. Some of them dam’ tramps must 
"ave robbed ’im—if ’e ’ad any money!” said Mitchy. 

A cough suddenly shattered the husky whispering—a long, bitter, tearing cough 
- that shook the man on the grass as though his bones were no more than a fragile 
framework of bamboo. | 

* T say, old man—’e must be took in somewhere if ’e’s goin’ to live much longer ! ” 
said Mitch. ‘“ We’d better carry ’1m.” : , 

Then they heard footsteps down the lang, and looked up to see Hinxman, the 
policeman, leisurely strolling towards them. 

Mitch’s call quickened his pace somewhat, and, leaving Boler to explain, Henry 
started off to find a hurdle. He had risked the chance of lonely sickness by the 
roadside too often himself to lack sympathy for the starved unfortunate who was 
coughing his life away at the gates of the millionaire. 

‘The man’s dyin’,” he said pitifully, running across a field ‘“ Dyin’—and it’s 
his silver we’re all ’unting for. We must look after ’im—that’s only fair. Poor 
feller! Pray God I never get penal servitude.” A vague remorse lent him strength 
and speed, but it was a quarter of an hour before he got back with the hurdle. 
Another early riser had joined Boler and the policeman—Captain Dan M‘Cann— 
and he was trying to force something from a flask between the tramp’s teeth. But 
the man made no effort to swallow—he seemed to have sunk into a profound and 
deathly stupor. At last the Captain gave it up. 

“The man’s dying,” he said. ‘‘ What’s the good? I’ve seen a man like this 
once before. He’s past any help at all. We'll get him along to the doctor’s.”? 

So they carried him—whose great secret three of them knew—down to the house 
. of the doctor. But all that the doctor could do was to wipe away that which was 
on the man’s lips and tell them he had died upon the way. 

The ex-receiver of stolen goods, Buckroyd, alias Corrie, had paid the price of 
the law for his treasure. And the price had been too high. Half-insane, and 
with infinite labour and pain, he had slowly crawled back to the place where he 
had hidden the hoard—but only to point the way to those who, more fortunate, 
would benefit by his failure and flourish where he had fallen. 

And that is all there js of Buckroyd—alyas Corrie. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
=O, ao, Y the time he had helped the relieving officer complete 


eaaees) the necessary arrangements for the decent burial of 


Buckroyd—who, it seemed, had not died in prison after 
all—Mr. Mitch discovered that the greater part of the morn- 
ing was used up. And so he decided to postpone his walk 
across the downs in quest of Winchester Chalk until the 
afternoon, and proceeded to do a little light work in and 
about the Westley Inn, and, later, to make a very large 
dinner in. the company of Mrs. Gritty. 

Whether it is because he was unduly elated at the prospect of wealth in the very 
near future, or whether the events of the morning had thrown him somewhat out 
of balance, 1s not clear, but he certainly took quite unusual pains to make himself 
pleasant to the landlady who had proved such an excellent friend to him. It may 
have been unconscious on his part, or it may have been a lurking jealousy which 
Suddenly reared its crest when Mrs. Gritty dropped.a chance remark concerning 
Captain M‘Cann’s striking personal charm ; but, whatever it was, he was suddenly 
awakened to a keen sense of his imminent peril by hearing himself absent-mindedly 
addressing his companion as “ my dear.” 

“You never know, my dear,” he said, answering a question as to whether he 
thought the tramps would ever return. Mrs. Gritty required no further encourage- 
ment. . 

““You called me ‘ my dear,’’ 
characterized her. 

Mitch’s heart sank, and he stiffened. : ; 

‘Did I reely ?”’ he asked, with a forced laugh. ‘‘ Forgot meself—I mean—in a 
manner of speakin’.” Mrs. Gritty ignored his embarrassed efforts to laugh it off. 

** T s’pose you want to marry me?” continued the landlady, direct as a rifle-barrel, 
corning diplomacy. 

“¢ Well—well—I won’t say I do”—Mitch clumsily feigned a delicacy he was 
far from feeling—“ and I won’t say I don’t. Ain’t it rather sharp work—sudden, I 
mean—you know?” 

Mrs. Gritty stood up and came round the table to him. 

‘“‘Tt’s no sense beatin’ about the bush. You and me just suits one another— 
oh, you needn’t be shy ”—as Mitch shrank a littl—‘“‘ and I don’t mind tellin’ you 
right out that the sooner we gets married the better I shall be pleased, my dear. 
You’re just the little man I’ve been wanting to come along and marry me for years.”’ 
She leaned over his shoulder and affectionately poured out for him the remainder 
of the beer in the jug. 

‘A little drop of brandy,” he muttered, in a 
strained voice. “I’ve ’ad a rather excitin’ 
day—and I’ve got a long walk in front of me 
—a long walk.” 

The good-natured, if unattractive, landlady 
hurried away to get the brandy. But she 
gave him one thoroughly ‘sound kiss before 
she went. 

Mr. Mitch stared at the door as it closed 
behind her with a fixed and fascinated stare. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he said, “a long walk. The longest 
walk I ave ever took! So long—so bloomin’ long «2 siscH STARED AT THE DOOR AS 
—that I shall never get back to Ringford again.” IT CLOSED BEHIND HER. 


> she said, with the businesslike bluntness that 
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But he abandoned the idea of flight almost as soon as he had conceived it. There 
was the silver, and he, Henry Mitch, was not the man to be frightened away from 
that by the peril of matrimony. 

“‘ Pll stave ’er off—and stave ’er off,” he whispered feebly to himself. ‘ And 
we'll see what ’appens. What a fool I was not to work at Westlynn, the same as 
Boler. The dogs wouldn’t ’ave wanted to marry me; they might ’ave bit me— 
but bitin’ ain’t marryin’.” 

He hastily swallowed the brandy which Mrs. Gritty brought, and muttering 
something about “ seein’? Winchester very important,’ avoided the kiss which 
the lady was obviously anxious to bestow upon him, and shuffled rapidly out of 
- the room. Mrs. Gritty smiled fondly as she listened to his departing footsteps. 
“ The little man—oh, the little man!” she said. “ Tender-earted as a baby and 
as shy and modest as a young girl. The little man!” 

Then she set about clearing away the dinner things, talking to herself... . 

This time Mitch succeeded in crossing the downs without interruption. He went 
feverishly, heeding neither the sun nor the fiercer thirst that the exercise produced 
in him. He wanted to get to Winchester Chalk and at once. Now that Mrs. Gritty 
had practically engaged herself to him, he dared not let it become known that he 
had won her affections under false colours—the colours of bachelorhood. 

“Why, she and Sarah would r-r-rip me eyes out very near—if they knew!” 
he said nervously to himself. 

He stood for a moment on the big ridge, Then he broke into a sharp trot down 
the side of the down towards a farm that lay in a hollow a mile further on. 

One of the farm hands who, comfortably aware that his master was taking an 
after-dinner nap indoors, was busy ferreting his next Sunday meal out of a rabbit 
burrow, noticed him, and ran to meet him. 

‘What is it—a fire or a naccident ?” shouted this agricultural ghoul with a 
look of pleasurable anticipation on his otherwise wooden face. 

‘Neither, you lump,” growled Mr. Mitch. ‘‘ Where’s Winchester Chalk ? ” 

The labourer grinned. 

** Find ’un, you fess little man,” he answered. 

Henry ground his teeth but controlled himself, 

“*Up at the pigstyes rattin’, I s’pose?” he said, with a brief nod towards the 
outbuildings. : 

‘“¢*K was, Mister—about a nour ago. But ’e said ’e ’ad a very bad ’eadache jest 
now, and packed up his bagful of ferrets, ’ceptin’ this one I got ’ere what laid up 
in a rathole, and went off ome. Leastways, ’e said ’e was goin’ ’ome, but judgin’ 
by what I ’eard about ’im last night I should say ’e’s gone off to one of the public- | 
?ouses somewhere—and I don’t know as I bla——” 

“‘ Which way ?”” demanded Mitch, suddenly. ‘“ Which way did he go?” 

“* Across the big field along the railway! And as I was a-sayin’ of, | don’t——” 

But Mitch had departed—on the run. 

The labourer stared at his diminishing back with his mouth open, holding the 
ferret by the neck. 

“* Well, I be dummed!”? he said. 

He transferred his bovine gaze to the ferret for a second. ‘ What’s up?” he 
asked the animal. But the ferret only wriggled, and so the farmhand turned to 
watch Mitch. In about five minutes that worried individual vanished through a 
gap in a hedge, and the rabbiter gave vent to his astonishment once more. 

“« Well—I—be—dummed !”’ he repeated. 

He ponderously turned the affair over in his mind, looked up at the sun to get 
an idea of the time, put the ferret into his other hand, scratched his head with the 
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hand which had fallen vacant, and looked across the field, his mouth wide open. 
He took the lower part of his left ear between his thumb and fingers and twiddled 
it thoughtfully. Presently the hurrying figure of Mr. Mitch came in sight again, a 
little dwarfed miniature of a man hastening across an undulating field a mile away 
from the sportsman with the ferret. 

‘There ’e goes a-hurryin’ and a-hurryin’. Well—if—this ain’t the dummdest 
consarn!” he chuckled slowly to himself and absently began to rub with his right 
boot heel the calf of his left leg in order to discourage a harvest-fly or an ant which 
was enjoying itself somewhere in that locality. At last, the toiling Mitch vanished 
over a ridge heading across to the railway cutting, and the labourer slapped his 
thigh and once more broke into speech. 

“4° I be dummed if that ain’t all a consarn—dumm me if it ain’t !” 

Then he turned, knelt at the rabbit-hole, and lifting a net, permitted the ferret to 
flow into the burrow. 

‘°K come up to me that fess and swift,” he muttered 


to himself, ‘‘ anybody would ’ave thought as there was 


>? 


a fire some He paused doubtfully and after a 
thoughtful interval stood up once more and stared hard 
along the line of Mr. Mitch’s flight. His gaze caught 
and hung up at a gap in the hedge. 

““*F went through that gap like a dummed old rabbit. 
Goin’? ’t?ord the railway line—dum me if ’e warn’t. 
After Winch Chalk, the ratter,’’ he soliloquised. He 
appeared likely to continue in this strain for some hours 
—but at that moment he heard the drumming of scared 
rabbits under his feet and turned just in time to fall bodily 
upon one of them with a thud that put any chance of 
escape out of the question. Twenty minutes later he 
might have been observed walking towards the farm (with 
a couple of rabbits in his pocket), and all the way staring 
steadily at the place where he finally lost sight of Mitch. 
It had been an exciting afternoon for him, and he had 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Meantime, Mr. Mitch, in a haze of profanity, had followed 
the railway line towards Ringford without seeing a sign 
of Winchester. But just as he was beginning to despair, 
he came to a squat little platelayers’ hut, built of heavy, 
tarred sleepers, on the side of the line, and there, sitting 
“'weptl—1 pe pumMEDI’” In the shade, carefully holding a galvanized bucket to his 

forehead, with an expression of great unhappiness, he 
came upon Mr. Winchester Chalk! Apparently he had not noticed Mitch’s approach. 

‘“‘Coolin’ your ’eadache, Winch?” asked the perspiring Henry, loudly. 

Mr. Chalk put down the bucket with guilty haste, looked up, and grinned feebly. 

“Yes, she’s fit to split, Arthur!” he said. “I woke up with it. Jest as though 
somebody was sawin’ of it with a saw. All through a little drop of beer—as though 


I was a boy or a bloomin’ beginner.”? His voice took on an injured tone. “ Me, . 


mate! It never used to give me a ’eadaché. It’s all this teetotalisin’. I’ve got 
weak and all out of order through this tem-prance business. Good job I wasn’ta 
teetotaler more’n a year or it would ’ave killed me.” 

Mitch sat down beside his old friend and filled his pipe. 

‘“‘ Well, you’re all right now, that’s one thing,” he said cheerfully. 

Mr. Chalk stared at him, one hand to his forehead. 
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‘What d’yer mean—all right now? What d’yer mean?” he demanded. 

Mitch apologised. ‘What I mean to say is you'll be all right when you ’ave 
beer again. It’s only once—after a spell of teetotalin’—that you ’ave the ’eadache 
You'll be all right next time.’ 

“*’Ope so,” said Winchester. “ For I’m goin’ to ’ave a quart direckly I gets 
to a pub.’? He seemed to remember suddenly that Mitch was ‘otherwise than what 
he called himself. 
~ “But what, for pity’s sake, be you doin’ down ’ere in Ringford goin’ be the name 
of Mitch? I knowed fust time I seen you and ’eard your voice that you was Arthur 
’Opley as was, and it’s a marvel to me that nobody else didn’t. What you call 
yourself Mitch for ?” 

Henry laid his hand upon his friend’s knee and looked sadly into his eyes. 

**Can’t you see, Winchester ?”’ he said, eaEne ys “‘Can’t you see why?” 

Winchester nodded. 

**°’Cos of ’er—the missus ? ” 

“ That’s it, Winchester—'cos of ’er. I meant rejoinin’ of ’er and lettin’ bygones 
be bygones when I first come along—but I ’eard she’d ’ad two thousand pound 
left to ’er and I wouldn’t be beholden to ’er for anything. And then I found out 
that she ’ated me and so I let ’er go. I’m leavin’ the village shortly and now you’ye 
shook off them chapel ’abits I don’t mind tellin’ you all about it. And why am I 
tellin’ you? you’ll say—and rightly said old man! It’s because you’re a friend of 
mine. You and Perry Riley was the only two chaps who guessed who I was when 
you seen me, and you’re the only two I can trust not to run round the village tellin’ 
folk my right name. Because you’re real friends. You don’t want to go and tell 
nobody—you ain’t that sort of man. Are you?” | 

Mitch put the momentous question with a certain trepidation. But Winchester 
did not notice it. He thought for a minute and then he suddenly grinned. He 
had fallen from grace but he had not been quite comfortable in his old role until 
the friend of his youth came along. Now he grinned. and shook hands. 

“No bloomin’ fear, old mate! I’d do a good bit wuss things than that to get 
even with—with—that darn tem’prance business. I'll call you Mitch as long as 
you likes. You and meqvas mates years ago, and mates we'll be now. And Arthur 
—Enery, | mean—I beg your pardon for the way I called you a sinful man. I 
was kind of crazy, I should think. And I begs your pal Boler Mitey’s pardon for 
givin’ ’im that hymnbook and singin’ hymns at ’im after ’e ’ad done a ’ard day’s 
work.” 

Mr. Chalk was brightening up visibly. It seemed to do him good to talk with 
his old friend in the old manner. He stood up and shook hands with Mitch. 
“Can you mind tellin’ me about all that beautiful stock you ’ad got in down at 

the Westley Inn t’other day ?”’ he said. 

Mitch smiled very friendly at him. 

“I do so!” he replied. 

‘Then let’s go and sample it,” suggested Winchester, eagerly. ‘ Just to show 
them temp’rance folk.” 

Mitch welcomed the idea with enthusiasm, and so they strolled amiably away 
down the lane, quarrelling in the friendliest fashion as to who should have the pleasure 
of paying for the first drink. 

When, presently, they sighted the Westley Inn, Winchester had so far fitted him- 
self again in the groove to which—save for the year of abstinence—he had been 
always accustomed, that he confided a secret to Mitch. 

“That Mrs. Gritty’s a niceish sort of woman, ain’t she?” he said, with a sly 
glance at his companion, 
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“ Why—ye-es—I s’pose so. Very kind’earted woman—well-meanin’ woman,” 
replied Mr. Mitch. 

“¢ Well—I dunno whether you’ve noticed it. I don’t somehow think anybody ’as 
—but it’s my idee, ’Enery, that she’s took a bit of a fancy to me. I kind of think 
she’s ’ad a meanin’ sort of look in ’er eye more than once when I’ve met ’er out of 
doors. Of course, me bein’ temp’rance and ’er bein’ t’other way, we didn’t seem 
to come acrost one another much—but last night I noticed it special. What would 
you think, old man?” 

Mitch looked away from his friend lest his face should betray him, and snatched 
at the chance with feverish energy. 

“ Winchester,” he whispered, “she zs. I ’ave noticed it meself.’ He gripped 
Mr. Chalk by the arm as they wheeled the door of the Inn. 

“Come in!” he said. “Come in and win! Tl ’elp you! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


ITH a certain feeling of satisfaction and hope, Mr. Mitch, 
having partaken of two large glasses of beer in the company 
of Winchester Chalk, excused himself from duty for a half- 

$j hour or so, and, leaving Winchester in the Westley Inn 

(sig) | steadily making up for time lost during his temperance year, 

wg Walked briskly up to the cottage which he shared with Boler 

Mitey. Chiefly he desired to learn precisely how Captain 

Dan had got on that day, after the arrangements concerning 

the burial of Buckroyd had been made. Mitch knew that 

the Captain would push ahead with all the celerity that was possible, and, walking 
up the village street, he was pleasantly conscious that his labours in connection 
with the recovery of the silver were rapidly approaching an end. 

“Lumme!”-he said, softly to himself as the cottage came in sight. ‘‘ A farm— 

a bloomin’ little farm with a lot of pigs fattenin’. That’s what we'll ’ave, me and 

Boler, and we'll make it pay, too. There’s money in pigs—properly fatted.” 
He chuckled and entered the cottage. 

Sitting in a ricketty armchair—recently borrowed from the Westley Inn—was 

Captain Dan, thoughtfully smoking and watching Boler make the tea. 

‘Well, partners, got it?”’ asked Henry, gaily, advancing to the table to see if 
there was anything special to eat. 

Boler grinned at him, and even the impassive M‘Cann looked cheerfully round. 

“Yes,” said Boler, “‘ as good as.’ 

Mr.. Mitch’s face fell. 

“As good as!” he commented. “I’ve said that ’undreds of times meself, but 
it never seemed to land me any nearer to the silver! ’Owever, what’s the latest ? ”’ 

* Crail’s goin’ away for a cruise in ’is yacht,” said Boler, happily. ‘‘ Something’s 
been and upset that fine, large millionaire, and ’e don’t want to ’ave nothing at 
all to do with Ringford for six months. ’E’s goin’ to ’ave a beautiful long trip in 

’is yacht, and ’e’s goin’ to go to America and all sorts of things ’e’s goin’ to do. 

And some of the servants are goin’ to be sent ’ome for a ’oliday without any w ages, 

and some of ’em are goin’ to stop on to look after Westlynn. And I’m one of ’em 

which are stoppin’ on, To look after the dogs and ’elp keep things clean. And 
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I’ve got to sleep in the ’ouse, ’Enry—I’ye got to sleep in the ’ouse—in case any of 
them dam’, sneakin’, ’orrible burglars breaks in and steals.” 

Mitch opened his mouth and stared. 

“What?” he said. “ Say it again slow/?? And he took a seat in order to 
isten. 

| Boler repeated his statement, adding : ** And so I shall sleep in the ’ouse some- 
where in the servants’ wing—and perhaps in the very bloomin’ room that poor old 
Corrie slept in.” : 

He poured the tea solemnly, allowing the news to soak in, and changing the pot 
from his right hand to his left as Mitch rose and, in a pregnant silence, shook the 
former member heartily. os | 

“* Well done,” he said vaguely, but with unquestionable sincerity. There was a 
comfortable silence as he sipped his tea from the thick, blue pint mug he had borrowed 
from the Westley Inn some time before. But presently he felt himself smiling 
contentedly. He knew it, and at once admitted it with the frankness that some 
times distinguished him. 

“TI can’t ’elp smilin’ to meself,”’ he said to his similarly amused partners. “ It’s 
so bloomin’ pleasant to 
think ’ow easy it is for a ites 
chap to creep down to ee 
the door at about two 
o’clock in the mornin’ ” 
—he cocked a wise eye 
at Boler, who was nod- 
ding and smiling—“ and 


quietly let into the ’ouse ay Hy 
two of 7is pals ”’—he LO FS = 
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peaceful and quiet.” : —-6 

They all nodded to- ' ee oe 
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There was another “I CAN’T ’ELP SMILIN’ TO MESELF,’””, | 
comfortable silence— 
broken at last by the knocking of the Captain’s pipe against the wall. Then 
that individual stood up briskly. 

“Well,” he said, “Crail goes to-morrow, it seems. And the sooner we get to 
work on the job the better. Probably most of the servants will go immediately 
after. Now, there will probably be a good bit of drinking going on that day, and 
it’s your job, Boler, to see that the servants who are remaining to look after the 
place get absolutely cannoned before you help ’em to bed. That’ll be easy enough 
—to judge by the look of the butler who popped into the Westley Inn to-day. You 
get ’em like a lot of absolute boiled owls. It’ll be rough on Crail’s cellar before 
the butler gets speechless, but that can’t be helped. Start him early in the morning, 
and by twelve o’clock at night he ought to be comfortable. Give the dogs a double 
feed and they'll be lazy and not likely to make much noise as long as you’re with 
us. We shall come along at one o’clock to the tick, and you must be ready for us 
to the minute. We don’t want to have to hang about waiting for you to come 
and open the door—in case old Hinxman takes it into his head to stroll up as fa, 
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as Westlynn before turning in. It always happens at the awkward moment, re- 
member. Once we’re in, we'll get along to the room that Corrie occupied and 
search it. And, if I know anything, we shall have our hooks on that silver or what- 
ever it is in about two ticks. See?” 

They agreed. 

** But there’s Canary Wing’s share, don’t forget,”’ said Mitch. 

“Oh, hang Canary Wing!” commented the Captain, airily. 

But Boler allied himself with Mitch in the matter of Canary’s share, and Captain 
Dan gave way. 

‘Qh, all right. But let’s get it first. That’s the idea—get it—and divide after- 
wards. ... By the way”—the Captain suddenly looked thoughtful—‘ by the 
way, I believe that burglar of yours—Canary Wing—has escaped! I saw some- 
thing in the paper this morning about a convict who had made a dash in the fog 
yesterday on Dartmoor and got clear away. They shot at him, but they must 
have missed. Hanged if I don’t think his name was Wing—‘ Wing the burglar who, 
it will be remembered, stole the Countess of Clabury’s jewels some years ago,’ it went. 
I’m pretty nearly certain the name was Wing.” 

Mitch’s face fell a little. It will be remembered that his arrangement with the 
unfortunate burglar was “ halves,” whereas all there would be for him now, in the 
event of his coming to claim it, was a quarter share. And Henry was inclined 
to the opinion that Canary would’ take it hard—very hard. He expressed a hope 
that Mr. Wing had not escaped, and dwelt uneasily on the things that might happen 
if he chanced to turn up at Westlynn just as they were locating Buckroyd’s hoard. 

**°E’s a violent man—and I don’t reckon ’e’d worry much if ’e committed murder 
on me.” 

“He wouldn’t worry Jong, anyhow,” commented Captain Dan, significantly. 

*“* No—but that wouldn’t ’elp me much,” suggested Mitch. He rose. “I don’t 
like this,” he said, uncomfortably. ‘The evenin’ paper’ll be in very soon now, 
and I’m off down to the Westley to get it and make sure. You'd better come on 
too. There ain’t anything we can do until to-morrow night, and we can’t settle 
up definite until to-morrow afternoon.” 
| And so, the Captain following well behind, the friends started for the Inn to 
await the arrival of the evening paper, and the facts in the case of Canary Wing’s 
escape. 

- There'll be trouble, Boler, if ’e ’as escaped and if ’e comes this way. As ’e 
will do. I got an instinct that ’e will.” 

Boler humped his shoulders, his hands in his pockets. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘ "Tain’t 80 easy to escape out of jail, 
Mitchy.. They'll ’ave ’1m before ’e gets very far.” 

But, as a matter of fact, Mitch was right and Boler, for once, was in error. Mr. 
Canary Wing was an old hand, and, as many of his London friends were able to 
testify, “an artful cove.” Some years before—soon after his second release from 
Dartmoor, to be accurate—he had made a point of spending a fortnight in the 
neighbourhood of the moor. By ‘dint of much walking he had acquired a very fair 
knowledge of the line of flight he should adopt if it ever became necessary. Then 
he had proceeded to hide a box in a place which he could easily find again. In 
this box, very carefully packed in a waterproof sheet, was a suit of clothes, wig, 
beard, mirror, four pounds ten in gold and ten shillings in silver. He had carefully 
thought out the idea and when, finally, he had returned to London for a fresh cam- 
paign against the British householder, Canary had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had done all that was possible to help himself to freedom should the need 
ever arise. 
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‘The need had arisen—and so well had his foresight served him, that at the moment 
Boler and Mitch entered the Inn, Mr. Wing, looking like a retired butcher, was 
sitting comfortably in his room in a hotel opposite the Devonshire station from 
which, on the following morning, he intended starting for Andover. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HE bar-parlour was empty when they arrived, and an evening 
paper was lying on the table. It took Mitch just one minute 
to find the item dealing with the escape of Canary Wing. 
He read it carefully, brightening up at the inevitable con- 
cluding statement that “large parties of armed warders 
are scouring the district, and as the convict has neither 
clothes, food, or money, his recapture may be momentarily 
expected. 

“Well, ?ve done my best for ’im,”’ said Henry, putting 
down the paper, after a glance at the racing results. ‘ What’ll you ’ave, Boler ?” 

‘© Oh, beer, thank’ee.” 

Boler sat down, and Mr. Mitch procured what he termed “ two ales.” 

They sat peacefully by the window, smoking silently and indulging in silver- 
gilt dreams. 

“Funny ’ow luck turns, ain’t it, Boller?” observed Mr. Mitch from behind a 
cloud of smoke. ‘‘ One minit things is jest about as bad as they bloomin’ can be, 
and next minit you’re doin’ well and perfectly ’appy. It’s a sort of bloomin’ seesaw, 
luck is—one minit up, other minit down. You never know your luck, it says 
in the Bible, and it’s true, too.” 

“ ‘Boler nodded thoughtfully, and agreed. 

- Then the door opened, and Mr. Winchester Chalk sneered carefully—very care- 
fully. He seemed not to see Mitch and his partner at first. Indeed, he seemed to 
see nothing but a rush seat chair, with wooden arms, in the corner. The whole of 
his attention appeared to be taken up in his effort to reach this chair quietly and 
without ostentation. Halfway there, however, while he was holding on to the 
corner of the table, he startled himself with an obviously unexpected hiccup. He 
turned and looked fiercely at the two sitting by the window. 

_ “ Wha’ say?” he asked, and hiccuped once more. 

‘“‘ Awri’!” he said, evidently satisfied with the answer. He reached the chair 
and sat down. He breathed heavily for a few minutes, looking straight before 
him, evidently endeavouring to pull himself together. 

Then, apparently successful, he stared hard at Mitch and Boler, and recognised 
them. 

“Ello, Arthur, I ’eard you was dead. ’Ow are you?” 

** Mitch, you fool |” whispered Henry, angrily, getting up. 

‘€No, ’?Opley—Harthur ’Opley, what deserted his wife!” came an angrier voice 
from the doorway. 

The unfortunate Henry turned and encountered the glare of Mrs. Gritty. who 
had appeared noiselessly on the threshold. 

““’Qo did?” he demanded feebly. 
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“You did! Deserted of ver 1” Mrs. Gritty advanced into the room iter an 
Amazon out of training. 

“Well, I didn’t do ’er any ’arm,” claimed Mitch, with nervous glibness. “She 
’ad two thousand pound left ’er and I? ayen’t Spent a ha’penny of it. Don’t go, 
Boler—there ain’t any reason for you to go, old man.” He looked imploringly 
back at his partner, who had risen and showed signs of departing. A few of the 
villagers, hearing Mrs. Gritty’s raised voice, had come from the public bar and 
were staring into the bar-parlour, evidently deeply interested in the matter. 

Mrs. Gritty stared for two seconds at the wilting Mitch, and then, turning to the 
gentlemen at the door, invited them to have a look at him. 

‘A man what packed up one night and slipped i it while ’is wife was fast asleep ! ” 
she said. “ And not content with that, ’e come back! Five year afterward the 
_ little toad comes back under another name as bold and rakish as a rooster—along 
with a friend what looks jest sich another fly-by-night as what ’e is.” She in- 
dicated Mr. Mitey, who stood with his hands in his pockets, whistling softly. “’Enry 
Mitch! That’s what ’e calls ’isself. But ’Opley is ’is name—Harthur ’Opley, the 
- pig dealer. Most of you knows ’im!” She flung out a brawny arm at the de- 
lighted audience in the doorway, who, mistaking the gesture, stepped hastily back. 

“Yes, and wants me to marry ’im—the bigamous little toad! Yes, and if it 
’adn’t ’ave been for Mr. Chalk there ”—Winchester smiled foolishly—“ if it ’adn’t 
‘ave been for Mr. Chalk there gettin’ the worse for drink and lettin’ out the secret 
to me just now, ’e would ’ave married me, too. I wish ’e’d ’ave tried it on! ’E 
come ’ere and ’e’s ’ad money off me for wages for-doin’ nothin’ ’ardly. And the 
beer ’e’s drunk you’d never believe a man could make away with in the time. I’ve 
known ’im to ’ave beer for breakfast——”’ Mitch made a feeble movement and 
muttered something about “ only when I ’ad a touch of influenza.” 

Mrs. Gritty seemed to be getting into her stride, as it were, and the contingent 
at the door were congratulating themselves on being there to enjoy what promised 
to be an interesting half-hour, when Perry Riley pushed through them, followed 
by Captain Dan. 

‘Hello, Mrs. G. What’s the trouble? Want Winchester here chucked out?” 
asked Perry jovially, taking in the situation at a glance. 

“No, Mr. Riley—that little toad there—callin’ ’isself Mitch !” 

But Henry was accommodating enough. “ All right,” he said, hastily, “Tl 
go. Don’t you trouble any more about me, Mrs. G. I ain’t worth it. I'll go— 
now—jest as quiet as ever you like. No need for any fuss. Tl go now.” 

‘Some mistake somewhere, Mrs. G.—Henry there’s all right,” suggested Perry, 
surprisedly. ‘‘ He wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“No, not a fly—not a fly,” agreed Mr. Mitch, anxiously. ‘“ ’Owever, I s’pose I 
must be gettin’ along.” 

He looked at Mrs. Gritty, and to his surprise she made way for him. 

“ ’ll pay for the beer bimeby,” said Henry, furtively, as he passed her, en route 
for the door. The crowd of villagers made way for him, and he vanished. 

Now, Mrs. Gritty was a good-natured woman, and it may be that something 
in the look on Mitch’s face as he went that appealed to her generous instincts. Or 
she may have remembered the sweet-tempered Mrs. Hopley. But, whatever it 
was, she suddenly turned her vocabulary loose on the loafers at the door and cleared 
them off to their own bar with a rapidity that was highly commendable. 

Then she applied herself to Winchester Chalk. _ Him she assisted from his chair— 
not too gently—and escorted him to the door. 

““'You’ve ’ad too much beer,” she said, “‘ and you can’t stand it as well as better 
men than you are can. Go home to bed and don’t come ’ere makin’ trouble.” 


She stared up the street at a small dim form that was moving dejectedly away, 
and sighed gustily. ; 

“What a pity! I did fancy ’im so!” she said, regretfully. ‘ And now it'll be 
all over the village. ’E’s worth forty of that great fool Winchester Chalk. And 
Sarah’s enough to drive any man away.” 

She stayed long enough to see Winchester, very weary and very intoxicated, 
seat himself carefully on the steps of the doctor’s house, and then returned to the 
bar parlour, when she frostily enquired of everyone who had any question to ask 
concerning Mitch, ‘‘ What business it was of theirs?” 

Boler joined his partner at the cottage some twenty minutes later. 

*‘ All through that lump Winchester Chalk, old man,” he said. ‘“‘ He told her 
by accident to-night—bein’ cannoned. All through drinkin’ beer on a empty 
stomach. ’*Owever, ’e’s gettin’ paid out for it. ’E’s been onwell on the doctor’s 
step, and the doctor ’appened to come along with ’is ridin’-crop, and laid into ’im 

retty.” 
mu Good job, too!” replied Mitch, dejectedly. 

Boler slapped his comrade on the shoulder. . 

‘There ain’t no call for you to get low-spirited, y’know,” he said, adding casually, 
“T’ve just ’eard from Mr. Riley that your missus went away to-night to stop with 
a friend at Salisbury for a couple of days.” 

Mitch got up as though he had been sitting on a wasp’s nest. 

“Now you’re talkin’ sense!” he said, and allowed himself to be persuaded into 
eating a supper which would have discouraged the most optimistic vegetarian that 
ever lived. 
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STORIES AND TRAMPS 


By Rozpert Barr 


In giving the list of authors which appeared in this depart- 
T he ment last month, it was certain that I should omit several 

Wonderful who had a right to be included im such a coterie. The 

H. G. Wells. writers of good stories in Great Britain are so numerous 

that it would scarcely be possible to present an inclusive 
catalogue of them, but the task I set myself was much more restricted. 
The Editor of Harper’s Magazine seemed to think we had no good short 
story writers at all on this side, which was an allegation that I not only 
ventured to dispute, but I named a few talented tale-bearers who I 
did not think could be equalled in America. To that group I should 
now like to add two names, to wit, H. G. Wells and Perceval Gibbon. 

H. G. Wells is a man of whom the English-speaking world has reason 
to be proud. His originality and versatility are so great that his wide- 
_spread popularity should put an end to the libel that the readers of this 
country fight shy of a man who is versatile and original, liking best the 
old things to which they are accustomed. As a novelist he takes a 
duplicate rank that is high, for many competent critics consider that 
a work of fiction like “ Kipps” is equal in humour and character- 
drawing to the best in Charles Dickens, while in its trueness to life, it 
excels anything done by that great master. | 

In the group of stories like “‘ The War in the Air,” he is probably 
superior to, because more scientific than, Jules Verne, hitherto the 
undisputed master in this field of literary endeavour, which might be 
called engineering combined with imagination and the gift of prophecy. 
All this should be achievement enough in one man, but Wells has given 
to the world serious efforts of thought, of which “‘ Mankind in the Making”’ 
is an instance. 

Then, as a fourth sphere of activity, Wells is a militant Socialist, 
who lectures on the subject, writes solid articles for the heavy Reviews 
about it, and between whiles throws off charming and interesting novels 
of the Utopian variety. Indeed, if you wish to read an appreciation of 
Wells, written by a man who can do that sort of thing much better 
than I, turn to a former number of the IDLER, and peruse what Holbrook 
Jackson has said about him. 

“ But,” says the Editor of Harper's Magazine, whose patience has 
doubtless been tried by reading this attempted eulogy, ‘“‘I1 was not 
speaking of novelists, or of essayists, or of scientists, but of writers of 
short stories.” 

Quiteso. All I have just said of H. G. Wells is merely an introduction, 
which would gently lead up to my declaration, solemnly given, that as 
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a writer of short stories, Wells has no peer in the United States, and 
never has had one since that country set up shop for itself, with the 
single exception of Edgar Allan Poe. = 
'. l received an invitation from the University of Virginia to attend the 
exercises commemorative of the one hundredth anniversary of Edgar 
Allan: Poe’s birth, but even if I had been able to go over there, I should 
have paid Poe the highest compliment in my power by saying he was 
the H. G. Wells of his day. 

I think the short stories of Wells are unequalled even by the French. 
The vivid fancy and weird imagination that go to their production 
are incomparable. 


By an odd coincidence Mr. Alden, Editor of Harper’s 
_ The Magazine, returns to the comparison of English and 
Odious American short story writers in the January number of 
Comparison of that excellent periodical, which thus appears simul- 
Again. taneously with my own halting remarks in the January 
number of Tue Ipier. This‘time he takes as his text 
an article in the Fortnightly Review entitled “ The Decline of the Short 
Story,” by Mr. Edwin Pugh. As Harper’s Magazine is an esteemed 
and venerated contemporary of TuE Ipier, being published in London, 
all interested in this subject may read Mr. Alden’s remarks for them- 
selves by the modest expenditure of a shilling, and they may take my 
word for it that whether or not they understand “ The Editor’s Study,” 
they will discover enough in the rest of the magazine amply to repay 
their outlay. 
' I fear, however, that they will find themselves somewhat at sea over 
Mr. Alden’s contribution, for the reason that many of the writers he 
mentions are quite unknown to people over here. Take this list of 
names, for instance, and tell me off-hand the title of one story that 
any of them has written. John Esten Cooke, W. G. Simms, Elizabeth 
Barstow Stoddard, W. D. O’Connor, D. D. Whelpley, Mrs. Stuart, Miss 
King, Muriel Dyar, Mary Austin, Mrs. Channing Stetson, and Georg 
Schock. I have read work from most of these writers, and some of it 
has been reasonably good. I bought a novel once from the first man 
on the list, John Esten Cooke, publishing it years and years ago in the 
Detroit Free Press, but it did not create a sensation at the time, and I 
doubt if a single person in this country remembers it now. . 
When, therefore, the work of these people is held up as a modern 
instance, we are at a loss, because we know nothing of it. 
. ‘<The gentleman who bears the characteristically American name of 
Georg Schock may be read in the January number of Harper’s, as Mr. 
Alden gives his story entitled ‘“ Another Way Home,” the leading place 
in that number. There is just enough interest in the story to cause a 
reader to wade through it without undue hurry. It is a rather impossible 
narration about a misunderstood woman who died under a cloud. Her 
hair was vividly red, and after her death a red cat wanders along the 
woodland path. This harmless unnecessarily red cat may, or may 
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not, have been the woman’s ghost, for you never quite find out, even at 
the end, 


Still, as I have said, there are good stories in the January 

Perceval Harper’s, and if Mr. Alden had any sense of humour, of 

Gibbon. which his writings show not even a trace, as chemical 

analysts phrase it, he would look upon the January num- 
ber of his magazine with something akin to dismay, because of all the 
excellent stories it contains the one that stands head and shoulders 
above the rest in power, in grip, in workmanship, is not by an American 
at all, but by Perceval Gibbon, a young British author who has recently 
achieved great success with his short stories, both in this country and 
America. If he keeps on as he has begun, Mr. Gibbon has certainly a very 
great future before him. Gibbon, I am told, is a Welshman, and therefore 
he does not drop his “h’s,” thus it comes that in the two American 
magazines for January whose names begins with “‘ H,”’ there is a Gibbon 
story. Harper's Magazine, as I have said, is published in this country, 
therefore I shall say nothing of the Gibbon story which appears there, 
because you can read it for yourself. Hampton’s Magazine is one of 
the newer New York publications, and is not published in England 
up todate, but doubtless will be. It is fearfully and wonderfully 
enterprising, and in December issued the best story in America (one 
by O. Henry), while in January it again publishes the best story printed 
across the Atlantic, this time by Perceval Gibbon, and as you may not 
see the yarn, I will tell you something about it. It is entitled ‘ The 
Captain’s Arm.” 

And now, to digress a moment, I may say that any fool can write a 
mystery story, so long as he does not need to explain the mystery. Our 
friend Georg (without the “e”’) has done this. He does not explain 
the red cat. You therefore feel that his story is a failure. But here 
is where a man of genius differs from Georg (still lacking the “e”’). 
Perceval Gibbon does not explain the Captain’s arm, but you do not 
feel the need of explanation. You are a-thrill with the crisis; you 
realise that the old steamer is en rapport with the old captain. The 
story is so magnificently brought to its climax that explanation is 
superfluous. 

What then is the story? Well, I’m not going to attempt to tell it. 
But here is a rough sketch of it :—The old captain of the steamer has 
lost his right arm by an accident on board ship, and losing it, has lost 
also his captaincy. He cannot realise that his arm is gone. He is 
eternally reaching for things with his missing right arm. Disasters 
happen because the arm is not there. 

The steamer has been in dry dock, and is now coming out of the Welsh 
harbour in charge of the new captain, who is son of the old armless 
captain. The new captain has drunk a little too much, and his father 
is on the bridge with him, anxious to see that the steamer is brought 
safely out of port. The son is more incapable than he thought. The 
old man is determined that no one shall guess the son’s condition. 
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His material left arm supports the new captain. A climax comes. 
Two bells must be rung in the engine room, or a collision ensues, and 
disaster follows with the disgrace of the drunken son. The old captain’s 
missing arm reaches out! The arm is not there!! But—the two 
bells are rung!!! 

The old ship has understood the old captain. The son and the ship 
are saved by the missing arm. 7 

Now, so far as I am concerned, I don’t care a hoot for the explanation, 
because the genius of the writer has so hypnotised me that all explana- 
tions are unnecessary. 

That is what I call a great story, so I place the name of Perceval 
Gibbon in the very first rank of short story writers. 


Important as it is to find something good to read, it is 

The nevertheless useful to discover something good to eat. 
Epicurean I think a much more admirable man than any editor in 
Colonel. the world is Colonel Newnham-Davis, who, instead of 

| worrying about the short story, seems to spend his time 
drifting around the Continent, writing about delightful restaurants, 
and a the Colonel turns his literary talent upon a bill of fare, his 
readers experience a thrill of interest that even the most noted novelist 
fails to arouse. When Sir Walter Scott made the hills and valleys and 
streams of Caledonia the theatre of his delightful romances, he drew 
the whole world thither, and bestowed upon Scotland a legacy that in 
money value alone is of greater worth than if Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Pierpont Morgan, and any other selected dozen of multi-millionaires 
had left to that country all their accumulations. But, unfortunately, 
there was no Colonel to collaborate with the Wizard of the North, 
and so the cuisine of Scotland remains, as the poet said, “stern and 
wild,” with the additional disadvantage of being abominably expensive. 

When the celebrated literary gent happened down on the coas/ 
where Normandy and Brittany adjoin, and thus discovered Mont St. 
Michel, the most picturesque island in the world, where art, as one may 
say, has crowned nature, he did not waste his time describing the abbey 
or the ancient village, with its sea-washed walls, but he threw his intellect 
into an appreciation of the omelette which the Poulards (the hotel 
keepers) achieved fame by making. Rabelais loved a tavern, and 
spent much of his time therein, and thus the literary man of France 
had done his duty.by his country in stirring up the inn-keepers to 
emulation, thus greatly benefiting tramps like myself who acquire an 
excellent appetite during the day’s march. Just think of the superb 
banquets that are to be found in Balzac’s novels ! 

I have often complained about the inferiority of the British inn, 
whose proprietor seems to be under the delusion that high prices some- 
how compensate for poor accommodation, and therefore when I come 
upon a comfortable house of entertainment for man and beast, I think 
the beast should publicly proclaim the place so that others may enjoy 
his good fortune. 
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The only games of cards which | play are euchre and 

The the week-end ticket. As I know no one in England who 

Week-end understands the game of euchre, I am compelled to content 

Game. myself with the week-end ticket, which is a very seductive 

bit of cardboard, and gives you from Friday to Tuesday 

at any spot you care to select. I play this game solitaire, and I suppose 

it has some connection with Bridge, because of the number of bridges 

it carries you across, and then if your train is wrecked, the accident 

may be called a grand slam. Of course I play the week-end ticket for 

money, looting the unfortunate railway company out of a shilling 

here and a sixpence there with a feeling of pride in my financial 
dexterity. 

I suppose the man who arranges week-end tickets for a railway com- 
pany works the thing out by some sort of mathematical rule, but what 
this rule is I have never been able to fathom. You will understand 
the game better if I give you an instance. 

I read in a new guide book a somewhat enthusiastic account of a new 
watering place called Lee-on-the-Solent, and then, with the assistance 
of the A.B.C. and a map, I began to figure out how I could get the 
better of the London and South-Western Railway Company. The 
week-end fare to Lee is ten shillings, third class. The price of a Friday- 
Tuesday ticket to Fareham is only 7s. gd. Across country from Fareham 
to Lee is about three miles. Going round on the little light railway, 
the distance is six miles, and the fare is 6d. each way, therefore while 
the L. & S.W. Railway charges 10s. to Lee and back, I do the trick 
for 8s. gd., although I travel on exactly the same trains that I would 
have taken on the more expensive ticket. 

The South-Western runs many excellent trains, and the one I took 
to Fareham was exceedingly comfortable, with corridor carriages and 
all the luxuries that go with modern railway travel. It was after dark 
when I landed at Fareham. I changed my mind about going on to 
Lee, one of the advantages of a week-end ticket being that you are 
allowed to change your mind at the end of the journey. I had struck 
up an acquaintance with a man in the smoking compartment, who lived 
in Fareham, and during our conversation I learned that there was an 
old-world, decayed village between two and three miles from the station, 
and that a ’bus ran from the station to this ancient settlement of Titch- 
field. Hesaid there was a river and a watermill at Titchfield, and that 
there hadn’t been a new house built in the place within the memory of 
man, so as I knew there could not be a water-mill at Lee, owing to the 
lack of a stream, I said I’d take the ’bus instead of the light railway. 
I found, however (after my train had gone), that, although the man 
was right about the existence of a bus, he was wrong on the 
question of time, and-the vehicle did not set out till two hours 
after my train had arrived in Fareham. So I tramped the distance 
on a very good road, and finally came to the top of a hill over- 
looking the Meon valley, in the centre of which twinkled the lights of 
Titchfield. 
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It is a little hazardous at night to enter an out-of-the- 

Old World way commerceless place if you are in doubt whether or 

Titchfield. not there is a tavern there that can take you in (in one 

sense of the phrase at least), but the Fareham man told 

me I would find the “ Bugle” an excellent caravansary, and so, indeed, 

it proved to be; comfortable, clean, quiet, and reasonable in price, and 
a ‘“‘ Free House ” (see Licensing Bill). 

Next morning I wandered round Titchfield with great enjoyment. 
It was not nearly so small a place as I had expected to find, and there 
were many quaint old buildings whose architecture was satisfying to 
behold. Its church is quite celebrated, and although it has been 
restored, the modern architect for once has kept to the old lines, and 
the result is not so incongruous as is usually the case. 

The ruins of a great historic house stand near the little river about 
half a mile from Titchfield, and the things that happened here seemed 
to me so interesting that I shall devote a future Idlers’ Club to this 
subject, and for the present give the picturesque pile the go-by. 

Settling up my modest account with the “ Bugle” I set out for the 
Solent, which is two miles distant, taking a path which is the most 
direct route from the village to the shore. The path crosses the river 
once or twice, which broadens out into a haven as it approaches the 
salt water, and the footway leads through a wilderness of low bushes 
and reeds, giving views of a wide marsh, the haunt of waterfowl. 

In the loneliest part of this defile, I was overtaken by a middle-aged 
man whose appearance was not very enticing. Hung over his left 
arm was a rough wicker basket that had evidently been used for years, 
and in his right hand he carried the most sinister weapon I have ever 
seen; similar to the dreadful implement, something between a hoe 
and a pick, that peasants use in the south of France and Italy with which 
to tear up the ground. The new-comer’s implement, however, had at 
one end half a dozen of stout metal prongs which could easily have 
inflicted final injuries upon a defenceless victim. The man appeared 
to be friendly, however, so I asked him for what purpose he used this 
terrifying mechanism. He said he was a winkle-gatherer, and this 
contrivance was used for dragging out the elusive winkle from his lair. 
He added that, commercially, times were rather dull in Titchfield, and 
that it would be hard lines on a poor man if it were not for the winkle 


-harvest. 


As we tramped along together, I gradually acquired much 

Lee-on-the information regarding the habits of the winkle and its 

Solent. prowess as marketable coammodity. It seems that the 

appetite of Titchfield for winkles is simply insatiable, 

and the rough man cast a glance of pity and contempt upon me when 
I confessed that I had never tasted a winkle in“my life. 

The tide was going out, he said, and he was‘on his way to take advan- 

tage of the absence of water from the foreshore. I surmise that when 

the tide is up there is little use for any of us attempting to hunt the 
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festive winkle, so intending winkle-chasers who live inland had better 
take a note of this fact. 

I asked if there were any oysters along the Solent shore, and he said 
that there were, but you only got them after a storm from the south- 
west, which lashed them up from deep water into places left bare by 
the tide. The man spoke somewhat disparagingly of the oyster. There 
was no dependable demand for it, and all the best oysters would bring 
in Titchfield was 4d. a dozen. When I thought of the price I had paid 
for a dozen Royal Whitstables in London the day before, I almost 
resolved to take up my residence in Titchfield. Winkles, on the other 
hand, he informed me, were readily saleable at a shilling a gallon, and 
you could accumulate a gallon of winkles with less trouble than you 
could pick up a dozen oysters. | | 

When at last we reached the shore I felt so grateful to the man for not 
clawing me over the head with his winkle rake that I forked out a 
sixpence, and handed it over to him, ‘saying : 

“‘ Pll take a dozen and a half oysters, if you please.” 

He seemed very much disappointed and shook his head. . 

“*Won’t you have winkles instead?” he asked. “ There will be 
no oysters to-day, because we have had such a long spell of fine weather.” 
k “Qh, [I’m not in a hurry for them,” I replied. ‘ Pll be meeting you 
again some time after a storm, and then you can deliver the goods.” 

Hill Head is the name of a new hamlet at the mouth of the haven 
with a number of villas stretched along at the foot of the cliff. A 
pleasant walk along by the side of the Solent brought me to Lee, a 
watering place, as one may say, in embryo; a resort in the making. A 
broad and long common has been reserved along the whole front, which 
is an advantage not possessed by every sea-side town. 

_ The Manor House has been fitted up as a first-class hotel, appropriately 
called the “ Victoria,” for the town faces Osborne House, across the 
Solent on the Isle of Wight. The new villas are somewhat pretentious 
and aggressively modern in architecture. A modern pier has been 
run out for seven hundred and fifty feet, or yards, I forget which, and a 
light railway curves from the town to Brockenhurst station, on the London 
and South-Western Railway, so all in all, there seems to be a prosperous 
future awaiting Lee-on-the-Solent, for the little light railway is to be 
taken over by the London and South-Western Company. The light. 
railway, at present, is the most antiquated method of travel in the world,- 
and Lee-on-the-Solent, which is now an ideal spot where a tired man ~ 
may rest his alleged brain, will doubtless become crowded and fashion- 
able. It need only ‘be said that there are excellent; golf links in the 
neighbourhood, and then it will be seen that the future of Lee-on-the- 
Solent is assured. ae 

It was here that I met the other notable hostelry on this week-end | 
journey. Hannen’s Private Hotel is situated on the Marine Parade, . 
facing the sea, with an annex further up Pier Street, and for good fare, 
comfortable rooms and moderate prices, it is worthy of all commendation, 
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In Order to further extend 
our circle of readers, the Fro- 
prietors of “The Idler Maga- 
zine” are offering the following 
magnificent Prizes :— 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 

eae ura Oat Hie Seat Uzduatiie Compelling by Messrs. Story and Triggs, to the value 
Gofent Gnd, Lonsone Woy She Matai ee Hae pean aoe 

except in the cases of Conpetitors residing outside the A PIANO, by Messrs. J. Brinsmead 

Shipuar ili week ended tees cane tec ae ere oe sate eae 

Glasses, to the value of £10 10 O. 


A Combined Double, Telescope and Range Finder, to the value 
of £6 15 0. 


wae PUPCRAGEM ...........0.. ccc ccc cce secs cece ceettea eee een eee 


Name of Newsagent from whom Magazine 


Ni 
Wame ef Compoti€ar.......00000 cee eee nen 
Addree .of Can @@thtor...............06 00 ccc tet etees 


Other Prizes making the total value up to the sum of £400. 


The Prizes will be awarded in rotation to the first twenty- 
nine Competitors who send in the greatest number of coupons cut 
from one or all of the successive issues of the Magazine from 
October, 1908, until March, 1909, in accordance with the condition 
set out on the Coupon, 

In order to meet the requirements of our Foreign and Colonial 
Readers, the time of closing the competition will, in their cases, be 
extended for a further three months. 

The successful competitors will have an absolutely free hand in 
the selection of goods, thus enabling those who already have their 
own furniture to make valuable additions to same, whilst any winner 
residing abroad can choose articles adapted to the climatic conditions 
of the country in which he resides. 

Foreign and Colonial prize winners may either have the cost 
of carriage, etc., deducted from the value of their prizes or send the 
amount necessary to cover such charges. 

All that our readers have to do to secure a chance of winning a 
prize is to advise their friends to take in the “Idler” during the 
period of the competition, secure the Coupons, and send the same 
to this office. 
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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN 
PASTEL BY R. G. MATHEWS 


V.—STILL THE STAGE. 


AR E=SGOW listen while I denounce the man Mathews. Yet, 
B Gz) on second thoughts, I suppose one cannot denounce 

a man on the strength of a single lapse, and after 
all, the explanations were quite satisfactory, in fact 

. but as George Bernard Shaw said, that is another 
story. There were to have been four celebrities 
in this month’s IpLER.. Two: of them I collected in 
i plenty of time. 

icky i fot me that these were the portraits of Miss Dorothea Baird 
and Miss Cissie Loftus! For these can stand well enough by themselves ; 
but what if they had only been and ! And now I fear that 
these latter, lesser stars, will not get published at all. But—to quote 
H. G. Wells—I anticipate. 

The remaining two portraits I called for at the last moment. 

“‘ Afraid Mr. Mathews isn’t in, sir.’ 

“ When will he be in? ”’ 


Don't know, sir ; he’s gone to France.” 


* 


Then 1 gave the boy a peony not to tell anyone what he thought 


he heard me say. 


As I said before, how very foreanate it was that the two pictures 
which I had were the two that really mattered. With the exception 
of this stroke of luck, everything seems to have gone agley this month. 
I was not able to be present at either of the sittings, nor have I managed 
to see “ The Lyons Mail”—yet. In this predicament I decided to 
resort to guile. I went to acertain military friend of mine and asked him 
to tell me all about Dorothea Baird in “‘ The Lyons Mail.” He replied : 

ce Rippin’ I 23 

I told him that we all knew that. What I wanted was some sort 
of a description, criticism, or rational appreciation of the lady in that 
particular part. He thought a long time, and then said, with becoming 
gravity and deliberation : 

NN 2 
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MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD. 


“ Well, she was absolutely rippin’! ” , 
And that is all the change I could get out of him. 


at 
In the case of Miss Cissie Loftus, I was more lucky, for I have. 


La 


the good fortune of seeing her twice quite recently, and I have a- 
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vivid recollection of the roar of appreciation that greeted the clima 

+ . eer ¥ ee. 
of her excellent monologue about the little boy in the tram ar. I : 
you remember f en 


“Oh, Reggie! How—clever of vou.” 3a 


Then there was-—but if I get talking about the impersonation 
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shall miss my train. G. DE 
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ILLUSTRATE 


Mrs. Rennie’s Hig two at oo had found it 
quite impossible to dance. The heat was over- 
powering, yet there were many whose energy was 
not to be daunted: They were generally those 
who had only recently come out from Home. 
Mrs. Nixon-Smith was sitting out with Wayman, 
of the Civil Service. He had been three months 
in Cullah, and, as Mr. Nixon-Smith was the most 
important man in the district, actually, as well as in his own estimation, 
it was natural that Mrs. Nixon-Smith should have shown him consider- 
able hospitality. 

‘Tt seems to me quite useless to pretend any longer,” he said, after 
a significant silence. ‘‘ What is plain to ourselves will shortly be plain 
to the world, our small world, unless we come to an a Sid 
She made a slight movement, but did not speak, 

“Tf anyone had told me five years ago that I should Pie in love 
with a married wonian, it is quite possible that I should have knocked 
him down. Also, it is such an utterly commonplace thing to do in 
India. It has been done so often before, and I personally have had 
a lofty contempt for the man who did it. Now we are going to face it 
and speak of it for the first and last time.” 

‘Yes, we must speak of it once, and then have done with it for 
ever,” she said, twisting her restless hands together. ‘‘ Let me once 
say it out loud—my husband bores me. Oh, how he bores me! And 
I haven’t even the children. While they were little they filled my 
days, but when I had to take them home, life was just one steady 
endurance. Then you came.” 

“ Exactly—then I came, unfortunately. We both admit it was 
a misfortune. It will not be easier to go on enduring 

“Ah, but it will,” she said, under her breath. 

He turned to face her. “ Easier,” he queried, “to know that 
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somewhere in the world there is a man who loves you with his whole 
being, who can never claim you as his in this life, who will never even 
see you again?” 

“Yes, it will,” she said, throwing back her head and laying her 
hand on his arm. “It will make nothing else matter.’ 

He looked at her steadily. “You and I think alike in this matter,’ 
he continued. “I do not profess to be a religious man. I simply a 
a standard that I do not choose to lower. We have both been brought 
up to despise any sort of juggling with the seventh commandment, 
and possibly we are unwise to speak of it at all; I don’t know, I’m 
not sure. Of two things I am, however. We are honest and we are 
human. I want you to understand. I am applying for leave and a 
transfer. You know that I could go to your husband and say ‘I love 
your wife, but I have never made love to her. I can do the sensible 
and honest thing and clear out. But I can’t live on here day by day 
and not make love to her.’ But I doubt the wisdom of such a course 
with Mr. Nixon-Smith. So we will settle it between ourselves. We 
can’t help the fact that we were thrown together and loved. We can 
help what we do with that love.” He stood up and held out his hands. 
‘“‘T shall say good-bye here and now, like this, no more. I think,” he 
added, in a lower voice, ‘if I once touched your lips I should be like 


the other men.” She held out her hands, gazing at him with wistful — 


eyes. There was a pinched look about her mouth. At that moment 
she would have given all the world for him to have taken her into his 
arms, and have kissed her as she had never been kissed. ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
she said. ‘‘I never knew before how terribly difficult it was to live 
up to principles.” 

They clasped hands for a long minute, then he offered her his arm 
and they joined the dancers. 

Sylvester Nixon-Smith not being a dancing man did not care to 
stay late, so he sought out his wife and they took their departure. When 
they reached their own bungalow, he said to her: “ May I trouble you 
to give me a few minutes before you go to bed?” |. 

“ Certainly,” she replied listlessly, and turned into the dining-room. 
He shut the door carefully and came a few steps forward. 

“You and Mr. Wayman did not take me sufficiently into account 
during your conversation,” he said, very slowly and distinctly. His 
wife’s mouth quivered slightly, and there was a momentary flash in 
her eyes. 

“You heard it, then?” she asked, coldly. 

“* When a man hears his wife announcing to another man that her 
husband bores her, it seems advisable to discover the exact state of 
affairs.” Mrs. Nixon-Smith shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ You know the 
proverb,” she said. 

“We can afford to set the proverb aside. JI am prepared to assist 
you and Mr. Wayman in your excellent resolve. Had you taken me 
into your confidence you would have found me equally ready. I think 
this is a favourable moment for you to pay a visit to the children. It 
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might be well to remind you that you are the mother of my 
children.” | | 

She made an impatient gesture. “I do not need reminding,” 
she said coldly. ‘ Since you listened, what you heard must have con- 

vinced you of that, at least.” 
| ** Ah, well,” he continued, “ what more natural than that the desire 
to see them should have become too strong for you. If you go home 
by the next boat it will not be too late for the journey, although I fear 
you may suffer somewhat from heat in the Red Sea. After two years 
this folly will be a thing of the past, and I shall send for you out again.” 

“Why after two years so definitely ? ” she asked. 

‘“‘ Because,” he said, “‘ my position is likely to be.such after that 
period that I shall need my wife beside me. I hold an important posi- 
tion, and I shallgo yet higher. But I need not detain you longer. Good- 
night. “4 
Mrs. Nixon-Smith went her homeward way with strangely mixed 
feelings. Sometimes her mouth twisted into a sardonic smile, and she 
regarded herself as the naughty child sent home in disgrace. To be 
‘going to her children filled her with joy, and to be absent for a time 
from her husband brought a vague relief. 

But more often she gazed seawards with shining eyes and dwelt 
on the strange thing that had happened to her. She was not so very 
young, rather faded, though she had been pretty, and she had none 
of the sparkle and attractiveness of other women she knew. It was 
easy to understand them possessing admirers. She could have under- 
stood herself alone being drawn to Rex Wayman, but that he should 
have cared, too, was incredible. Yet it was true, and her heart glowed 
at the thought. She was proud of him for his honesty. What a life 
she might have led if that man had been her husband. No doubt it 
was a sin to think so. Yet.it did not seem her present self who dared 
to think of such sweet impossibilities, but the girl of twelve years ago, 
who had planned in dreams what her life should be, and had pictured 
its fulfilment with just such a man as Rex Wayman. He was to be 
strong-willed, high-minded, purposeful. She realized too late that 
Sylvester Nixon-Smith possessed two of the traits combined with a 
narrowness and a vanity that slowly killed her respect. Moreover, 
his strong will took the form of desiring all things and all people to be 
in subjection under his feet, his wife included. She had got quite accus- 
tomed to being regarded as a valuable chattel, had long since learnt to 
let her opinion be that which Sylvester desired it to be. His kind con- 
tempt for a woman’s intellect amused her a little. It never occurred 
to him that a fool would have blundered many times, but that it took 
no mean intellect to forecast just the right thing to do and to ee as 
she spent her life in doing. 

But for the untoward circumstance of his overhearing that conver- 
sation he would never have known that anything above the merest 
commonplaces had passed between her and Rex Wayman. It would 
have been their secret, hidden away, never spoken of, never, perhaps, 
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looked at, and she would have gone through the year’s routine with that 
strict attention to wifely duties which had made her appear the exem- 
plary helpmeet. In all things she had given her husband exactly what 
he wanted. She studied his affairs, dressed for him, played hostess, 
mother, all just as he wished, and responded adequately to his attitude 
of mild affection. She dutifully asked his permission in all sorts of 
trivialities, once she realized it was expected of her, and she had made 
no difficulty when he flatly refused to give her a dress allowance. He 
never knew that the woman who spent her years ministering to his 
wishes was a different being altogether from the girl he had married, 
and that, though rebellion had been quite subdued, something of the 
old self remained, which came to life in response to Rex Wayman’s 
friendship. | 

* * * + * ad * * 


' She reached England in time for the children’s summer holidays, 


and, following out her husband’s instructions to the letter, she took 
them to a farmhouse in Devonshire. He had chosen the place and 
had made all arrangements. In everything the children were to be 
considered. She was merely their guardian. Mrs. Nixon-Smith was - 
fully aware that this was all part expression of her husband’s disap- 
~ proval. 

e The foolish man never once thought that in burying his wife in 
the country he was opening the door to all sorts of morbid fancies and 
broodings. Just before she left India, Mrs. Nixon-Smith felt sorely 
tempted to turn upon her husband and say, “If you really wish me 
to forget Rex Wayman, don’t you think you had better arrange for my 
mind to be employed rather than merely my hands and my feet?” 
But such a departure from her ordered reticence was not to be contem- 
plated seriously. Of her own accord, however, she had determined 
that there should be no brooding. She had taken Sylvester “ for better 
and for worse,” and she meant to carry out her obligations to the full. 
Even if one is not influenced by the sacred side of marriage, she thought, 
there is at least the common fairness of a bargain. But with a woman 
of her upbringing the other side had considerable weight. She took 
pride in the fact that Rex Wayman recognized this, and that he ap- 
proved and agreed. But deep down in her heart was the hope ex- 
pressed in Browning’s lines, | as 

“Worlds to be traversed, not a few, 
Ere the time be come for taking you.” 

Somewhere, somehow, two souls"meant for each other would meet 
and be united. This little life was but a day in the great scheme of 
Eternity. Only one thing was clear—we must be faithful to all obliga- 
tions during this brief day, or one would not be ready for anything 
better. How people let time and space limit thought! If they took 
a larger standard, one lifetime was so short, the earth so small. And 
somewhere on its surface was Rex, caring as she cared—and waiting. A 

The children found her a charming companion. The boy had 
inherited his father’s self-will and already had his sisters in subjection, 
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In the little girls, Sylvia and Agatha, Mrs. Nixon-Smith sought eagerly 
for signs of herself. If she was to have complete control of them for 
two years, she meant to modify considerably Frederic’s point of view. 
Just because she really loved her boy she desired earnestly that he 
should grow up without his father’s failings. Almost unconsciously she 
found herself setting up Rex Wayman as the standard of what her boy 
must be when he was a man, and her interest in him grew. 

Unfortunately, Sylvester Nixon-Smith was obliged to apply for 
sick leave before the stipulated two years had elapsed, and came home 
to join his family. Md 
He was not satisfied 
with what he found. 
““ Agatha, I think 
you encourage 
Frederic to be senti- 
mental,” he said; 
“sentimentality in 
a boy is detestable.” 

Mrs. Nixon- 
Smith raised her 
eyebrows. “It is 
certainly not a trait 
I admire in man or 
boy. But how has 
he shown it ? ” 

“YT found him 
reading poetry. He 
said you had given 
him the book, and 
had read to him 
Prom, 2" dirs, 
Nixon-Smith bent 
over her sewing. 

“Yes, we have 
read Scott together 
and Henry New- 
bolt.” 

“TI fancy I saw 
that name on the 
book I took away. | 
It was called ‘ The Island Race.’ Let him attend to his history book 
if he wishes to know what England has done in the past. Hard facts 
are what a boy wants, what my son shall have, not sentimental 
effusions. By-the-bye, you may be interested to know that I heard 
just before I left India that Reginald Wayman was married.” 

tle looked sharply at her, but the placid “Indeed” conveyed 
nothing to him, and she stitched on. She had known his name was 
bound to be mentioned sooner or later, and she had not the smallest 


*“* yOU HEARD IT THEN,’ SHE ASKED COLDLY.” 
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intention of receiving it otherwise than calmly. She wondered why 
Rex had married. Had he thought it safest and best ? What sort of 
a woman was his wife? Somebody who would be a good comrade, 
perhaps, but who could never understand that side of him which be- 
longed to her. She accepted the marriage as inevitable, yet with a 
pang of regret. 

When her husband’s ambition was realized, and he became Sir 
Sylvester Nixon-Smith, she rejoined him in India. She suggested that 
the two girls should accompany her, but Sir Sylvester scouted the idea. 
They must remain at school, of course. 

Just for an instant, Lady Nixon-Smith shrank from taking up the 
life in India again. But the determination followed instantly that she 
would strain every nerve to play her part to perfection. And she did. 
She was the perfect hostess, and understood exactly the rights of pre- 
cedence. Her looks had improved, and she dressed with: more 
brilliance, wore more jewellery, though always in perfect taste. It 
glorified his position. Sir Sylvester Nixon-Smith was immensely 
satisfied. 

Then, suddenly, at one of her receptions, appeared Rex Wayman. 
She held out a gracious hand. ‘“ And your wife, is she here ?”” asked 
Lady Nixon-Smith. 

‘“‘ Ah, you heard of my cousin Reginald’s marriage,” he said. “I 
hoped that you might understand it was not I.. I meant what I said. 
I still mean it. I shall not marry. My présence here is a social Oblige: 
tion I owe to Sir Sylvester. You understand.” 

She smiled graciously, the smile many had learnt to know. Sir 
Sylvester was close at hand, and his eye was fixed upon them. Rex 
passed on, and a moment later, Lady Nixon-Smith was greeting another 
guest in precisely the same manner. 

Later on, Rex slipped through the crowd to say good-bye. “I 
expect it is really good-bye,” he said. “I doubt if you will ever see 
me again, but if there is any power in thought you will know that I 
think of you. And I shall know that you remember.” 

Sir Sylvester watched his wife furtively that night. He had dis- 
covered his mistake with regard to the Wayman marriage, and he won- 
dered if she knew and if she thought he had deceived her on purpose. 
It was but a pin-prick, but it rankled. 

‘“‘ Are you tired ?” he asked, at length. 

She turned a radiant smile upon him. ‘Oh, no, not very much. 
I am getting used to it now, you see.” 

‘“‘] saw you speaking to Wayman,” he said, his eyes narrowing. 

‘Yes, he told me it was his cousin who married. They really are 
both Reginald. That is why he always signs himself Rex.” 

“Signs himself Rex,” exclaimed Sir Sylvester.. ‘‘ Have you 
received letters from him then?” 

Lady Nixon-Smith got up slowly. ‘“‘ Never in my life,” she replied, 


indifferently, “ but you have often. Good-night.” 
* * * * * * * * x 
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This serenity of life was disturbed by a letter from England. 
Frederic had been hurt at football, and complications were arising. 
Lameness was feared. “I shall go to him at once,” said his 
mother. | | | 

“My dear,” said Sir Sylvester, “ you are not a surgeon. I shall 
cable to Wharton Hood, of course. But I need you here. You cannot 
go to England now.” 

“No, I am not a surgeon, but I am his mother, and I shall go 
to him,” she said. 

“‘ But—but,” began Sir Sylvester, in annoyed tones, “I have said | 
that I wish you to remain with me.” , 

“Tam sorry. I can’t help what you want. I go to my boy. He 
needs me.” 

She got up and went out of the room. Sir Sylvester sat bolt 
upright on his chair, staring in front of him. This was rank defiance. 
A husband comes before children. This was part of her sentimentality. 
It was nonsense rushing off from India because the boy had got hurt. 
Boys frequently broke bones, and they mended as frequently. Every- 
thing that money and skill could do Sir Sylvester would have done. 
Was he not the boy’s father ? | 

Further argument having proved quite useless, Lady Nixon-Smith 
went home, leaving behind a deeply injured husband. 

“Great heaven!” he thought. ‘If she can set me aside for the 
boy, might she not some day set me aside for Rex Wayman? It is all 
a matter of sentimentality.” 

When he heard a week tater that Rex Wayman had gone home just 
a month before his wife, his worst suspicions were confirmed. The boy 
was an excuse, a blind. She had known that Wayman was to be in 
England, and had planned that they should meet. That brief conver- 
sation at the reception had not been so innocent as it had appeared. 
Well, he would follow, as soon as ever he could obtain leave, and he 
would not announce his departure. 

Lady Nixon-Smith was quite unaware of Rex’s movements, but she 
understood how a boy of fourteen, keen on games, feels when he is told 
that he may never play a game again. Their first hour was one that 
would remain in the memory of both all their lives. 

Sir Sylvester wrote a letter full of commonplaces to be posted a 
week after his departure from India, and sailed in the Warwickshire. 
He arrived in London one foggy day in December and drove straight to 
the house which Lady Nixon-Smith had taken. He was not expected ; 
the mistress was away, and Master Frederic’s foot was getting on very 
well. Yes, Master Frederic was alone in the sitting-room. Sir Sylvester 
marched in. “ Father ! ” exclaimed the boy, struggling up and reaching 
for his crutch. | 

““T, my boy,” replied Sir Sylvester, pressing his hand and at the 
same time pressing him back upon the couch. ‘‘ Why is your mother 
not with you? ” 

“She went to Leicestershire yesterday. She said a friend was ill 
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and needed her, and she is coming back to-night. Oh, father, it was 
so odd——’ 

“To Leicestershire?” said Sir Sylvester, in awful tones. Rex 
Wayman’s people lived there. ‘To whom has she gone? ” 

‘“‘ That is what is so strange, father. Just after lunch yesterday we 
were sitting here together. Mother was reading to me. She was facing 
the door, I have my back to it, you see.” | 

_ “Go on,” said Sir Sylvester, grimly. 

‘Suddenly mother stopped reading and said ‘You? Do you 
want me?’ I thought somebody had come into the room, but nobody 
spoke. Then mother went on speaking, and I wriggled round to look, 
-but, father, nobody was there, and mother does not talk to herself.” 

“What did she say? Tell me exactly,’? demanded his father, 
with unwonted sternness. 

‘¢ She said, ‘Do you want me to come to you? Then this must be 
the end. Yes, I will come at once.’ Then she turned round to me and 
said she must go away because a friend in Leicestershire was ill, but 
that she would be certain to come back to-night. I don’t know any 
more. I heard them whistle for a hansom, and Ellen spent the evening 
with me, and helped me to bed.” | 

Sir Sylvester suddenly laid an affectionate hand upon his son’s 
head. ‘‘ My poor boy!” he said. . 

“Oh, I’m getting on nicely, father,” he replied bravely. “It’s 
awfully good of you to have come home to me.” Sir Sylvester smiled 

rimly. 

: tt was nine o’clock when he heard a hansom stop at the door. 
Had she really returned ? He waited till he heard the latch-key in the 
door, and then suddenly switched on the electric light. It fell full 
upon her as she entered. “Sylvester, you have come after all!” she 
exclaimed with a look of genuine relief and satisfaction. He was dum- 
founded. ‘‘Come in here,” he said, opening the dining-room door. 
She paid the cabman and followed him in. , 

‘Where have you been?” he asked. She pulled off her gloves 
slowly. ‘‘ I have been to see Rex Wayman,” she said. “’Ah!” burst 
from Sir Sylvester. ‘‘ He is dead,” she continued in a monotonous 
voice. ‘‘ And no doubt you soothed his pillow———” began her husband ; 
but she went on before he could say more: “ He died in my arms.” 
Sir Sylvester drew in his breath. ‘‘ And what about this rigmarole 
Frederic told of your receiving the message ? ” 

‘“‘T cannot attempt to explain it,” she said, sitting down and resting 
her head on her hand. “I do not understand, but scientific people 
profess to find a reason. The facts are simply that as I was sitting 
with Frederic I saw Rex Wayman come into the room. He had a 
strained, anxious look on his face. I asked him if he wanted me, and 
he did not speak, but he made a beckoning sign. I asked if he wanted 
me to come, and a look of relief came into his face. I knew by that 
time there was nobody really in the room, but that something had 
~-ppened to Rex Wayman. I had to go, you see. He had caught a 
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chill out hunting and had double pneumonia. He died half-an-hour 
after I arrived.” | 

Sir Sylvester’s mouth twisted into a smile, and his eyes became 
pin-points. ‘‘ Do you expect me to believe this hysterical nonsense ? ” 
he said. 

She looked him full in the face. ‘‘ No, I did not expect you to 
believe it. On the other hand, if you do not, you must think me a 
liar.” 

‘Upon my word, you are astonishingly iS poren: » he exclaimed. 
* Did you know Wayman was in England ? 

‘“* Not when I left India. I saw in a paper that he was hunting in 
Leicestershire. You can call my seeing him hysteria, if you like. I 
don’t know all the manifold symptoms of hysteria, but I had been. 
up many nights with the boy. Only, when I got to Leicestershire, 
Rex Wayman had been wishing for me, and he just, managed to say 
‘I knew you would come.’ ” 

Sir Sylvester leant forward in his chair. ‘“ Will you give me your 
word of honour, Agatha, that you held no communication with him 
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either in India or England ? 

Lady Nixon-Smith suddenly clenched her hands. “I held no 
communication with him either in England or in India. The only really 
private conversation we ever had, you overheard. I have told you 
everything. Now he is dead. Let him rest. Now tell me why you 
came home from India so suddenly.” 

Sir Sylvester placed his fingers together and gazed blandly at his 
wife. ‘*I came home to see my son,” he said in even tones. 

Her chin dropped on to her 
hands, and he did not see thesparkle ~~“ LED 
in her eyes. ‘That will please him - 7 
very much,” she said. 

Then she left him, and as she 
went slowly upstairs to bed she 
realized how very far away she was @& 
from the man who had just lied to her, aS “ike 
and how very near to that aS RY 
clean soul which had just 
gone forth into the Great 
Unknown. 
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His left eye aApneared tohe closed 


HE bell, cracked but miraculous, of the Prémontrian 
Priory of F ontenay-aux-Oliviers rang out a jingly 
Easter greeting to the world, and the Seigneur of 
Fontenay-aux-Oliviers paused with his foot in 
the stirrup. 

The Seigneur frowned darkly up at the belfry, 

but the miraculous bell rang on madly. He looked 

se suspiciously at the Prior standing under the arch- 

way, but the face of His Excellence, meekly jubilant, rebuked his vague 

suspicions. He looked inguisitively at Father Placidus at his stirrup, 
and he shrugged his shoulders. 

Indeed, nature had not been kind to the reverend Father Placidus. 

He was short, plump, figureless. He might have tied his girdle about 
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his torn and dingy white robe at half-a-dozen different latitudes without 
convincing the world of his waist. On his great dull, purple disk of a 
countenance the usual features were dotted insignificantly. He had a 
terrifying squint. His thin remnant of tawny hair suggested a halo 
that had, broken in front and slipped down behind. Such was Father 
Placidus, assistant .. . and a poor one... to the Father-Gardener 
of the struggling Prémontrian Priory of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers. . 

Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers shrugged his shoulders. Then 
he swung himself into the saddle and rode off sombrely. His face, still 
pale from fatigue and loss of blood, was that of a man who has signed 
away half his estates rather than of one to whom heaven has accorded 
a supernatural mark of its favour. And the miraculous bell, triumph- 
antly, tauntingly, rang him out of sight. 

His Excellence the Prior, standing under the archway, drew a deep 
breath of relief. And indeed, during the last few days, the cares of his 
high office had weighed on him heavily. 

On the night of the Good Friday just past, the Seigneur of Fontenay- 
aux-Oliviers was endeavouring to make his way back to his Chateau. 
He was in the sorriest plight. He had gone out that morning on a little 
plundering excursion, which had turned entirely to his disadvantage. 
Separated from his men, sorely wounded, his weary horse sinking under 
him, he floundered about in the impenetrable gloom of the forests, 
hopelessly lost. All sorts of dangers encompassed him. If he wandered 
on he might stray into hostile country; if he remained where‘he was 
the wolves would have him. Or he might die of his wounds. 

Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers remembered in gross and in 

detail his evil courses in general, and his neglect of his soul and of the 
little Priory at his gate in particular. The darkness and solitude 
frightened him out of his wits, for he was ignorant and superstitious 
And he vowed on the cross of his sword-hilt that he would do great 
things for the Prémontrians if ever he got out of this evil pass. 
‘And as he vowed, there came on the silence six or seven strokes 
of the Priory bell, rung in a somewhat disorderly and unskilful way. 
But for the moment the Seigneur reckoned little of that. He had found 
his bearings—he was saved. 

More dead than alive he arrived at the Priory doors. He was 
taken in, his armour stripped off, his wounds dressed. 

Next morning the Prior sat by his bedside. Kindly, but firmly, 
the good man pointed out to him the special character of the divine 
favour that ad been shown him. On Good Friday and Easter Eve 
the bells do not ring. The legend is that they go to Rome at that 
season to be blessed by the Holy Father. That, of course, said His 
Excellence with an indulgent smile, is only a fairy tale to amuse children. 
But the fact remained that at this solemn period no bells are rung. 
What then was to be inferred but that, in answer to the Scigneur’s 
prayer, the Priory bell had been rung by angel hands ? 

Still weak and fevered, Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers could 
only suggest that angels would probably know how to ring a bell better. 
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The Prior put aside this suggestion as somewhat savouring of impiety, 
and twenty minutes later the Prémontrian establishment was exceeding 
tich in lands. 

By the evening Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers already regret- 
ted his generosity; by Easter morning he was furious. The Prior 
opposed no obstacle to his making such investigations as he liked, but 
he learned nothing. The reverend Fathers had slept most soundly 
after the fatigues of Good Friday, and no one had heard the bell. Alone 
of all the community the Seigneur had not questioned Father Placidus, 
and when he beheld Father Placidus, the Seoneur had shrugged his 
shoulders and ridden away. 

As he reflected on the past and the future, there was a little more 
jubilation, a trifle less meekness on the face of His Excellence the Prior. 
Up to this moment the Priory had been in a mighty poor way. It had 
not so much as one modest little relic to draw worshippers to its 
sanctuary and gold into its coffers. The reverend Fathers, in their 
tattered and patched white robes so miserably filled out, twenty times 
a day all but committed the mortal sin of envy as they thought of the 
great and flourishing Abbey of Pleix a dozen leagues away. The 
prosperity of Pleix was built up on a breath of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
preserved in a glass bottle. 

But what need now to envy Pleix? Fontenay-aux-Oliviers had 
its miraculous bell. The popular belief that the bells go to Rome in 
the last days of Holy Week would at least be no handicap on the 
miraculous legend. And the Priory was exceeding rich in lands. His 
Excellence smiled radiantly. 

Then his gaze fell on Father Placidus. The reverend Father’s 
hands were clasped on his old white robe, his head was a little on one 
side, he too smiled. His left eye appeared to be closed. 

Something of the radiance went out of the Prior’s smile, and he 
turned abruptly away. a: 

* * * * * * 

The sunny anticipations of the Prior of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers 
were realised even more fully than he had hoped. Lucrative pilgrims 
came from far and near to hear the miraculous bell that had rung with- 
out the agency of human hands. If His Excellence did not affirm 
that it had travelled back from Rome on the clouds, he was too con- 
siderate of the feelings of the pilgrims to discountenance the legend. 
Gold flowed into the empty coffers. Dilapidations of all sorts were 
repaired. The reverend Fathers had fine new robes, and began to pay 
out their girdles. It was not long before the Priory of Fontenay-aux- 
Oliviers was raised to the dignity of an Abbey. . 

Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers indeed was somewhat of a 
thorn in the side of the community. The Seigneur made constant 
attempts to re-possess himself of the valuable lands he had surrendered. 
But the Prémontrians held on with a tenacity worthy of a less noble cause, 
and the Seigneur was reduced to testifying his hostility by the practice of 
unending petty annoyances, meekly endured by the pious community. 
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Father Placidus shared the general prosperity in a somewhat 
extraordinary degree.. And yet his ugliness was redeemed by no par- 
ticular moral or intellectual graces. He was ignorant and lazy, and 
seemingly as stupid as he appeared. He ate for two Prémontrians, 
which is saying something, and he looked with favour on the wine under 
all its names and colours. But his rise in the community was rapid 
and sure; and when the Lord Prior took the title of Abbot, he forced 
Father Placidus on the reverend Fathers as his successor in the office 
which he quitted. So from Father-Gardener’s assistant and drudge of 
odd jobs, as stirrup holding, was evolved Excellence Placidus, Lord 
Prior of the Abbey of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers. __ | 

The reverend Fathers, as open-mouthed they watched Father 
Placidus nimbly stepping up Fortune’s ladder, often asked themselves 
what this poor sinful world was coming to. They kept their heart- 
searchings to themselves indeed, for the Lord Abbot was a masterful 
man with a mighty short temper, who abhorred above all things the sin 
of murmuring. ‘But they caballed against the Lord Prior, and in a 
sweet Christian way made his position as uncomfortable for him as they 
dared. And the Lord. Prior cared for none of these things. 

At length the Abbot, died and was buried. The next morning a 
full Chapter was convened under the presidency of the Prior for the 
election of the new Abbot. | 

The manner of Excellence Placidus on this solemn occasion was 
completely unconcerned, though he was by no means ignorant that 
the general hostility would break on his head to-day in all its fury. 
The greater than usual redness of his head, a malicious twinkling in his 
eyes as they looked uncannily all ways at once; his careless attitude, 
and a most unseasonable joviality in his voice, all suggested that before 
coming to Chapter he had sought counsel of the famous Abbey burgundy. 
There was nothing in the way in which he skipped through the opening 
formalities that contradicted the suggestion. Almost before the 
reverend Fathers had responded “ Amen” to the Occasional Prayer 
the Lord Prior was leaning back in his chair with a scandalising grin on 
his purple face. 

“‘ Excellence,” began Father-Treasurer Ambrosius, “ I 
have the honour to submit to Chapter the name of our 
saintly Father Celestinus.” 

“Excellence,” said Father-Librarian Celestinus, “I / 
have the honour to submit to Chapter the name of our very 
capable Father Ambrosius.” 

The Lord Prior smiled most agreeably. ) 

‘‘ My reverends,” he said. / 

He had always Lele a little of the undergardener in i 
his speech to remind himself. , . and his brethren , , , from : 
what he had risen, OT 


‘My reverends, I have the honour to submit toChapter 
the name of our beloved and exshellent Father . . . Placidus.’® 
He put up his great red hand to quell the indignant 
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murmurs that came from all sides. He had complete command ot 
himself, and it was only occasionally that the burgundy in him tripped 
up the feet of his speech. 

“Everything decently and in order, my reverends, if 
you please. Now gofforbid I should wish to influence your 
choice, and I will not remark that Father Shelest .. . I 
mean, Celesht .. . you know... is a saint, but no man 
of business, and Father Ambroshius is a man of business 
but no saint. Saint! Ambroshius! Oh, la, 1a!” 

He winked the furiously spluttering Father-Treasurer 
into an indignant silence and continued. 

** My reverends, I will not dwell upon my humble ser- 
vices to the Abbey in so many capash ... in so many 
ways, but I will just tell you a foolish dream that has plagued my 
sinful conscience night and day for many a year. Oh, my poor rever- 
ends, it is worrying me monstrously this morning! Teeth are spears 
and .arrows, spears and arrows!” | 

There were certainly no signs of a seared and tortured conscience 
on his face as he ore maliciously round, settled himself in his chair 
and began, speaking always more normally and rapidly. 

** My reverends, you will easily carry your minds back to a certain 
evening in a certain Holy Week some years ago, when Monsieur de 
Fontenay-aux-Oliviers, for whom we are in duty bound to pray, was 
miraculously directed to our doors. 
| ** My reverends, on that day I was, if you will believe it, overtaken 
by wine. I was as drunk as a thrush.” 

Here the Lord Prior gave the Father Ambrosius another sympathetic 
wink that destroyed the Father-Treasurer’s character for ever. 

“As drunk as a thrush! And when I was in that lamentable, 
beastly condition ... Heaven have you in its keeping, my poor 
reverends, for we are but mortal ... I dreamed that infernal dream 
of mine. 

‘“*] dreamed that I had somehow got into the chapel, my bottle 
under my arm. The devil must have been in me, for I was singing, 
my reverends, singing in the chapel. This is what I dreamed I was singing.”? 

And, to the horror of Chapter, the Lord Prior cleared his throat 
and trolled out lustily an impious old doggerel lay, half French, half 
Latin, that had surely never been heard at such a solemn assembly 
before. 


"'A clerk he went a riding 

All through a green wood’s shade, 
Tol di rol. 

And there he saw a-standing 

A tall and buxom maid. 
Tol di rol. 

Mignonne! he cried, my Mignonne ! 

By all the powers above ! 
Tol di rol. 

Willy nilly, nilly willy, 

Sweet chuck, thou’lt be my love! 
Tol di rol.” 


Mignonne ! he cried, my Mignonne ! 
Sweet chuck,"thou'lt be my love !”’ 
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“Tol di rol!” echoed the vaulted roof of the Chapter House, and 
the holy Fathers marvelled that it merely echoed and did not fall. 

“Tol di rol!’ hummed the Lord Prior pensively and impenitently 
“Tol di rol! So it went on for the best part of an hour, I should say 
At last I dreamed I fell asleep. When I woke up in my dream, it was 
quite dark, and the door was locked. 7 

_ “My reverends, I have a monstrous great horror of the dark, and 
I had a greater horror of it than ever that night, for I had been singing, 
and what singing! in the chapel. Holy Saint Norval! what a state I 
was in! I shouted, but, of course, no one came. Then I climbed into 
the tower and began to pull the bell. But I had not rung more than 
six or seven strokes when I remembered what I was doing. I.went 
down again into the chapel and . . . I finished the bottle. For I had 
a mighty horror of that darkness. Peccavi! Peccavi! Mea maxima 
culpa! Even in a dream, my reverends, to ring the bell on Good Friday 
and to sing... Tol di rol! ... in the chapel. I finished the bottle, 
and the last state of me was worse than the first. 

Then I dreamed that the door was opened and the Lord Abbot . . . 
Heaven rest his soul! ...came in. He had a lantern in his 
hand. 

‘¢ Swine of a Father Under-Gardener !”’ he cried when he saw me, 
‘what are you doing here? And, Saints above us! in such a heathenish 
condition ! ” 

He thought for a moment, then he took me by the arm, led me 
to my cell and bundled me in. I got into bed somehow, and that, my 
reverends, was the end of my dream.” 

There was a movement in Chapter as if the holy Fathers had had 
enough of the Lord Prior and his dream, and were going to make an 
end of him, but he held up his hand again. : 

‘The next morning,” he continued, “I went to the Lord Abbot 
and told him of the whole business.” 3 

‘© And sometimes, Excellence,” I concluded, “it seems to me... 
it is only a snare of the devil maybe .. . that I was not dreaming at 
all. Everything was so distinct.” ’ 

‘¢¢ Father Under-Gardener,’ he interrupted me, ‘it was a dream; 
and what is more it was the maddest, most foolish thing of its kind I 
ever heard.’ 

“¢ Indeed it was, Excellence,’ I answered. ‘ And if it should ever 
come to the ears of Monseigneur de Fontenay .. .’ ; 

““¢My good Father Placidus,’ said His Excellence, ‘have the 
kindness not to think about Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers. You 
are not the director of His Grace’s conscience. If you desire my favour, 
do not mention your dream to a soul. And we will not say anything 
more about your sin of drunkenness yesterday, my dear Father Placidus, 
will we now ?’ 

“T left His Excellence, but my conscience tormented me sorely. 

“Not long after this the Father-Gardener died. I went to the 


Lord Abbot. 
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“¢ My Lord Abbot,’ I said, ‘I crave your Lordship’s favour to be 
promoted to the place of Father-Gardener.’ 

*« ¢ Saints in "eee !? he cried. ‘ But, my worthy Father Placidus, 
you do not know the difference between a cauliflower and a rose.’ 4 

““< That may well be, Excellence,’ I replied humbly, ‘ for I am but 
a poor ignorant man. Yet sometimes it seems to me that I know the 
difference between a dream and...’ 

““*My good Father Placidus,’ he interrupted me, ‘say no more. 
You are Father-Gardener to the Abbey of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers.’ 

“That was all very well. The work was not too hard, and we 
scrambled along somehow, my reverends. But even a poor ignorant 
man does not want to stay in a garden all his life; and when the Father- 
Cellarer entered into glory, I went again to the Lord Abbot. 

**¢My Lord Abbot,’ I said, ‘I crave your Lordship’s favour to 
take the late Father-Cellarer’s place.’ 

“** Misericorde!’ he cried. ‘ But, my poor Father-Gardener, with 
your... hem!.. . convivial propensities, you will never come out 
of it alive.’ 

“** For the good of the Abbey, Excellence, and for the glory of 
God,’ I replied, ‘1 am ready to take any risks. And, by the way, my 
Lord Abbot, I am strangely pulled about by that infernal dream of 
mine. And I think nothing will ease my conscience but to step over 
to Monseigneur de Font...’ 

“Tut, tut! my dear Father Placidus,’ His Excellence cried. 
‘That does not at all come into your business as . . . Father-Cellarer 
to the Abbey of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers.’ | 

‘‘ And so it went on. You may remember, my reverends, that the 
Lord Abbot appointed me Father-Librarian and Father-Treasurer and 
finally...” | 

Here Father Placidus meekly turned down his eyes and folded 
his hands before him.” | 

“«... and finally Lord Prior of the Abbey of Fontenay-aux- 
Oliviers.”’ 

The reverend Fathers intimated by their bearing that they did not 
need to be reminded. But in their protest there was far less spirit 
than ten minutes ago. 

“Sometimes,” continued the excellent Father Placidus medita- 
tively, “sometimes I am tempted by the devil not to believe in my 
dream, not to believe that the bell was rung by angel hands, to step 
over to Monsieur de Fontenay-aux-Oliviers and tell him it was a little 
mistake. A drunken Under-Gardener, my reverends, is no angel! 
What is a poor distracted sinner to do?” 

The Lord Prior paused, sighed, and gazed round Chapter with a 
look that left out no one. 7 

‘““My reverends,” he said, “I am sorely tempted by the devil at 
this moment.” 

Another impressive pause. Then he continued in a sprightly 
manner : 
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“And now, my reverends, to business. And I pray that Heaven 
-may guide your choice.” ; | 

_ Twenty minutes later the Abbey bells pealed out joyously . . . the 
miraculous bell was not alone in the tower now... and it became 
known to all it concerned that Heaven had guided the choice of the 
ees to the reverend and exeellent Father Placidus, some time 
Lord Prior of the Prémontrian Abbey of Fontenay-aux-Oliviers. 
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THE TREES 
By A. H. Kenpatr 


And this is why, 
% Their prettiest suits would all be wasted were 
| No people nigh ; 
In chilly days few folk do walk 
About the land, or sit to talk, 
And it they got smart things for winter wear 
No one would care. 


A 


a 
~~ 


Then suddenly each tree doth hurry up, 
Using, I ween, 
For thimble, just a fairy acorn cup 
To sew the green; 
Swiftly the pretty gowns are made 
And great the wealth of varying shade, 
Gently the branches murmur as to say 
“Now look our way.” 


And when the frocks begin to show some sign 
Of daily wear, 
They have them fuller, just to seem more fine, 
And een take care 
To call the aid of cleaner Rain, 
Who makes them look quite fresh again ; 
Some that were trimmed with white now wear instead 


A touch of red. 


In autumn time the pretty gowns grow old, 
Their day 1s past, 
So the trees quickly dye them red and gold 
To make them last ; 
And once more change them into brown 
As they come softly rustling down ; 
Wrinkling their leaves they say “We've done our best, 
Now let us rest.” 


—, 


A DOUBTFULLY PLEASANT 
VISITOR 


By E. M. Layron 
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Illustrated by A. S. Boyd 


FES IN the village of N——, Mrs. Catchpole performed 

-|_ two honourable and useful functions—she was the 
medium of intercommunication, and the arbiter of 
taste. Consequently, the omen was unfavourable 
when Miss Davies, the Squire’s niece, was so un- 
fortunate as to awaken, on the very day of her 
arrival, emotions of repugnance in the breast of 
Mrs. Catchpole. That lady, of course, lost no time 
in letting her feelings become known. 

It was nine o’clock on Tuesday evening when she burst in upon 
Mrs. Redfern, the wife of the Rector, and sat herself down on the nearest 
chair, panting for breath. Fortunately, her passion for- news-bearing 
was well-known to her friends, or Mrs. Redfern might not have smiled 
so easily, even retaining her book open on her knee, as she watched 
Mrs. Catchpole untie her wide bonnet-strings and use them to fan her 
heated face. 

“ve been—to the Squire’s,’ 
the girl, Oh dear!” 

The expression of disgust with which Mrs. Catchpole pronounced 
these words acted so powerfully on her features, wrinkling them into 
such small compass, that Mrs. Redfern now began to think her visitor 
really needed her aid. She placed her book, page-downwards, on the 
table, and half-rose from her chair; but a motion from Mrs. Catchpole 
stopped her. 

“Oh, dear! I shall never get her out of my mind,” she continued. 
“‘A brazen-faced, impudent, self-confident hussy, Mrs. Redfern! She 
told me that her home’s in Belgravia. ll warrant her father’s was in 
Mile End.” 

Mrs. Redfern skilfully converted a smile into a yawn. 

“ Vulgar, is she, Mrs. Catchpole ?” 


? 


she gasped at length. “ I’ve seen 
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“That’s the difficulty!” exclaimed the gossip, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ She isn’t, you see. She’s merely—what shall 
I say ?—impenetrable. She looked at me with a stare, 
with eyes like a statue. If there’s anyone I can’t stand, 
it’s a person who stares.” 

“¢ Still—to stare isn’t a crime.” 

“* She’s a socialist, Mrs. Redfern,” said Mrs. Catchpole, 
folding her arms and shutting her lips tightly. 

“Did she tell you that ?”? asked the Rector’s wife. 

“I’m sure she is,” replied Mrs. Catchpole, with an air of confidence. 
‘No girl could have sat like she did, like a stone statue, who was not 
either a socialist or an anarchist. I told her we’d got an institute in 
the village, and that your husband was president. Well, you should 
have heard her after that. She kept on about working-men’s clubs 
till I was sick of the topic. Would a girl talk about working-men’s 
clubs all the evening if she wasn’t a socialist? Besides, she’s been into 
them—lots.”’ 

“TI have, too,” said Mrs. Redfern; ‘“‘ and I’m not a socialist. I 
suppose Miss Davies is a church-worker or something of that kind.” 

“Wait till you’ve seen her,” said Mrs. Catchpole, tying her strings, 
and rising from her chair. ‘ You'll soon come round to my opinion.”’ 

Now, in the village of N there was not a more sensible woman 
than Mrs. Redfern. Early after coming there, she had got round to 
the windy side of Mrs. Catchpole, and had benefited by the experience. 
At any rate, she knew of the passage of arms between that lady and 
the Squire, when it had been rumoured (for Mrs. Catchpole was here 
very reticent) that she had had to be assisted from the field. And had 
not everyone since noted the tinge of acrimony in her speech when the 
Squire was the subject? The veiled encounter still carried on—were 
not the shots heard, even if there was an artful concealment of smoke ? 

Remembering these things, Mrs. Redfern performed a rapid mental 
analysis of the tirade she had listened to, and wisely resolved to suspend 
her judgment. 

“‘T think I saw Miss Davies this morning,” she said to her husband 
next day at lunch. 

“Mrs. Catchpole’s béte-noire ? Well?” 

‘¢ She came by while I was in the drawing-room. Jim was trimming 
the roses, and-she stepped up to the wall and looked right over.” 

‘That justifies Mrs. Catchpole, you think.” 

‘““Not exactly. Still, it shows she’s something of a character. I 
don’t think she flatters us either. I mean she didn’t 
seem to admire the roses.” fe 

That afternoon, the Rector was out. Mrs. Redfern, 
reading in the drawing-room, raised her head fora moment, 
and at once saw the Squire and his niece coming across 
the gravel. Yep 

They wanted to see the Rector, the Squire explained, —" 
while Mrs. Redfern rang for tea. 
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“THE RECTOR WAS CHARMED WITH THE PROPOSAL.”’ 


‘‘That’s unusual,” she said. 

“So it is,” laughed the Squire. ‘“ You see, 1 wanted the Rector 
to allow my niece to give a lecture at the Institute. She’s great on 
Mrs. Browning. I don’t know anything about the lady myself, but 
Gladys has a mania for being useful.” 

Finally the Squire said they would go round to the Church, where 
the Rector was, on the chance of meeting him coming away. 

The Rector was charmed with the proposal. He had a wide streak 
of masculine vanity in his composition, and the invitation extended to 
him by the Squire to take the chair quickly made him an ardent 
supporter of the claims of Miss Davies. He went home to talk about 
her to his wife, but found that Mrs. Redfern had received a similar 
impression to that of Mrs. Catchpole, and threw out honest doubts of 
the young lady’s “ squareness.” The Rector’s reply had some warmth ; 
and for days afterwards there was a coolness noticeable in the 
Rectory atmosphere. 

It soon became apparent that the lecture was to be a ‘big thing. 
Everyone was going. Even Mrs. Redfern and Mrs. Catchpole, the sole 
opponents of Miss Davies, had expressed their intention to go, if only 
to witness a sell. This intention they had reserved to themselves, so 
that the village buzzed with conjectures as to what they would do. 
The two ladies were in and out each other’s houses at all hours, talking 
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over the summer-madness that had attacked every- 
body, and making great parade of their friendship and 
their sapience. 

The Rector devoted all his spare time, and nearly 
the whole of his energy to preparations for the lecture. 
He looked a little ashamed when his wife took him 
to task. He declared that Miss Davies was a capture, pais 
that her motives were excellent and above suspicion, that she 
was a lecturer of high capability and singular charm; that, in fact, 
there had never been such an opportunity to suck up knowledge since 
Mr. So-and-so, from the United States, had lectured the year before 
last on America, its People, and its Institutions. 

“But you work so hard, Sydney,” objected his wife. ‘* You say 
everyone’s going, and yet work as though—as though everyone was 
escaping from the village that night, and you wanted to stop them.” 

Mr. Redfern plied knife and fork very briskly in an effort of thinking. 

‘We can’t, my dear, leave things to chance,” he said, at last. 
‘“Tt’s this spade work that produces the finished result. Without it, 
we should be doomed to failure. Really, I don’t think I can fairly be 
blamed for what I’m doing.” 

Mrs. Redfern looked in a puzzled way at her husband, and relapsed 
into silence. 

Next day was Thursday, and in the morning she called on Mrs. 
Catchpole. A week had greatly changed her opinion of this lady. She, 
who had been regarded as the victim of prejudice, was become the exem- 
plar of acuteness, and, among a system of vagrant satellites, the one 
fixed star. 

Mrs. Redfern was, therefore, horror-struck to discover, before she 
had been in the cottage five minutes, that Mrs. Catchpole was a de- 
serter; that all her influence—though, indeed, that was not needed— 
had been thrown into the scale of the enemy. 

‘* ve been mistaken all through,” she said. ‘‘ Miss Davies’ manners 
are much better than I thought—much better! She came to me and 
she said, ‘ Mrs. Catchpole, you are the one person I should be sorry to 
see stop away.’ After that, what could I say ?”’ asked Mrs. Catchpole, 
with a remarkable assumption of bewilderment. 

Mrs. Redfern looked unutterable gloom and despair, and Mrs. 
Catchpole continued gaily : 

‘She was consideration itself. She told me I had inspired her 
lecture, and that I should be in her thoughts all the time 
she was speaking. So kind of her, I thought. Her man- 
ners, I am sure, would $5 

But Mrs. Redfern had flown. 

It was of no use for the Rector’s wife to tell herself 
that Mrs. Catchpole was a time-server; her only com- 
PN@\ 7 fort lay in her firm belief that she would be proved 
fy right in the end. 


Her face was pale with suppressed excitement when 
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Sydney rose at the Chairman’s table, and in his most elegant phrases 
introduced the lecturer. The Squire who sat by Mrs. Redfern’s side 
in the front row smiled easily; Mrs. Catchpole, on the other side of 
her, looked elated. 

The lecture had proceeded half-an-hour before Mrs. Redfern realized 
how her suspicions of Miss Davies’ ‘‘ squareness ”’ were to be justified. 
The audience being largely composed of labourers, gardeners, and atten- 
dants of other kinds on the leisured population of the village, there 
was a splendid opportunity awaiting 
a speaker who, as Mrs. Catchpole J 
had suggested, wished to stir up 
class strife. Mrs. Redfern magnani- 
mously refrained from censuring a re- 
mark which showed that the speaker 
was addressing herself mainly to the 
understanding of this part of the 
audience ; but when she went on to 
declare that a remedy for the evils 
set forth in ‘‘ The Cry of the Children” 
lay even now in the hands of work- 
ing-men, that power was theirs by 
virtue of their majority, Mrs. Red- 
fern turned to see how the front row 
was taking it. 

The Squire had crossed his legs, 
and folded his arms; his right leg ~~ )/ 
was swinging backwards and for- 2%/ | 
wards in a vain attempt to show =|} 
himself at ease ; inthe face helooked ////), 
like a turkey-cock who had just })///) 
suffered a severe rebuff in the pre- ////' 
sence of the whole of the farmyard. |j/ 
Mrs. Hicks, a faded dowager, was 
scowling so that her yellow face had 
become the colour of the sky before _ aim 
a storm; and with her long-handled “YR Re 
glasses held at elbow - length she , 
seemed to be menacing the daring 
disturber of the orderly régime exist- 
ing in the peaceful village of N “ THIS WAY AND THAT THE FLAG WAS WAVED.” 


Mrs. Catchpole looked very angry—angrier, Mrs. Re@fern thought, 
than she had a right to be; but she gave a little smile as she caught 
the glance of the Rector’s wife. Then Mrs. Redfern looked at her 
husband. He, too, caught her glance and understood its meaning ; 
he thrust his head suddenly backwards, and looked with increasing 
keenness at the back of Miss Davies. That was his parry. Having 
seen all these things, Mrs. Redfern felt and overcame a temptation to 
-mile. She leant back, and watched the lecturer. 
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Miss Davies’ features now displayed a 
peculiar gleam of satisfaction and anticipated 
triumph. Her cheeks glowed with excitement 
and with effort. Shestill preserved the studied 
demeanour of a lecturer, though her clenched 
hands at her side showed that she was under 
the exercise of restraint. She moved them 
once ; brought one, clenched, rapidly into the 
palm of the other; and dropped them im- 
mediately. Her voice rose in pitch; she ad- 
vanced a step nearer to the front of the platform and, bending forward, 
scanned with a searching gaze, the faces of the men at the back of 
the hall. | 

“Why,” she asked, lowering her voice to make it more penetrating, 
‘“why have the working-men of this country failed to understand all 
that these social evils mean? Have your sympathies fallen asleep, or 
are they dead? When your wives and children are badly fed, do you 
not know it, cannot you see it in their faces, read it in their eyes? Or 
is it that you do not care? Why, if we women had votes——” 

That was enough. The Rector rose to’ his feet. In suave, soft 
tones that fell like snow-flakes, he deplored the fact that Miss Davies 
had wandered so far beyond the bounds of her subject. As everyone 
present knew, political questions were debarred discussion in that hall. 
If Miss Davies would keep to her subject, namely, Mrs. Browning, they 
would be pleased to listen ; on the other hand, if it was her intention 
to make a political speech he must declare the lecture at an end. 

This statement obtained a modified cheer. The cheer seemed to 
arouse in Miss Davies a spirit of defiance. She had remained upstanding 
while the Rector spoke, watching him closely, eagerly ; waiting im- 
patiently till he should end. Then she stepped back with a short, 
scornful laugh. She fumbled for a moment with her dress. All at 
once she drew from her pocket what looked like a large handkerchief, 
its folds feil out, and there was flourished in the faces of the audience 
the legend, ““ VoTEs For Women.” This way and that the flag was 
waved ; she whirled it above her head, held it sideways at arm’s length ; 
finally, she turned the motto to the audience and shook the flag in their 
faces, calling out in a high, tense voice “‘ Votes for Women! Votes 
for Women! ” ; 

The exhibition called forth a tumult of mingled booing and cheering, 
the back part of the hall evidently admiring the girl’s pluck. The 
Rector, who had seemed to know what was going on without having 
once turned his face in the direction of Miss Davies, 
now rose, and, above the din of the voice beside him, 
called for silence. When a temporary lull occurred, he 
asked that all present would consider the lecture at an 
end and at once go quietly home. 

Mrs. Redfern turned to the Squire to escort her 
through the throng in the hall. His face was an angry 
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red; as he rose he shook his fist at his niece. ‘‘ She shall not come 
into my house,” he kept saying. ‘“‘ She may sleep in the road, not in 
my place. Damme, if I’d have believed it! Ungrateful hussy! A 
dog’s kennel’s the place for her!” 

Mrs. Redfern led rather than was led by him. His carriage was 
found, and he was driven home. 

Mrs. Redfern got into her carriage and waited while the crowd 
slowly dwindled. The Rector came out. 

‘“‘Where’s Miss Davies ? ” asked his wife. : 

“¢ She’s in the hall,” he said. ‘I told her to wait till the people 
had gone away. I’ve been very much deceived in her. 

Mrs. Redfern was not listening to him. She had been at work 
trying to come to a resolution. Now her mind was made up. 

“Sydney,” she said (and Sydney recognized in her tones that he 
was forgiven), ‘will you walk home? I’m going to ask Miss Davies to 
sleep at the Rectory to-night. The Squire won’t have her. She can 
take the first train to town in the morning. Tell her to come out to 
me, please.” 

The Rector was quite satisfied, and went off, all smiles, to do her 
bidding. } 

Mrs. Redfern leant back and smiled too, but for a different reason. 
She had just caught a glimpse of Mrs. Catchpole, her bonnet rather 
awry, pressing through the knots that clustered on the pavement. 
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THE SHINING WINDOW 


By Tuomas” Burke 


Illustrated by Gregory Brown 


Fron LOWLY the tramp 
SI slouched his way 
along the gritty 
road, regardless of 
SH RSE: the rich dimness 
ACD of hedges and 
ERO” 62 green trees, re- 
ee gardless of the 
velvety, starflecked sky and the silver 
dust of moonlight. His feet moved 
with monotonous regularity, as men 
walk when too weary even to arrest 
action. To his right lay Watford town, 
a low circle of vague outline, splashed 
with lights, as though some fleeting 
Ariel had flung fairy dew upon the 
valley. Every now and again one of 
the lights was veiled, and soon only a 
few remained; for the hour crept 
towards two o’clock of a new day. 
Behind these warm blinds were love 
and comfort, but the sloucher was 
conscious of little ; unconscious of the 
world about him, unconscious almost 
that he was walking; but very con- 
scious of the fact that his body ached 
for food, and had so ached for thirty- 
six hours past. The bright welcome 
of windows had shone upon him on his 
tramp from St. Albans since evening, 
but the welcome was only the acute 
derision reserved by fate for her most helpless victims ; and no 
hint of help or sympathy had come from the smiling eyes. Dogs 
and police had instead been his threatened portion. Back in 
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St. Albans in the sad yellow evening, an organ, faint and 
sweet and far away, had trilled out the air of ‘“ Suwanee 
River,” turning him sick with desire, as an army of 
memories came jigging back, to the rhythm of the old 
tune. Such flushes of sentimentality are the natural result 
of semi-starvation; the only antidote is to “ bash,” when 
the toughness of soul proper to the tramp returns with 
new strength. : 

Presently the whole valley had melted into the darkness, save for 
one solitary light shining forth from a high window away on the edge 
of the town. Still he shuffled on in the same lagging half-trot, until 
a small sound from behind caught his ears, and brought him to an 
uncertain halt. The sound drew nearer—the sound of a light step— 
and, as it came definitely to his ears, it carried a definite message. 

He drew back flat against the hedge, and, as the newcomer moved 
along the dark lane, fretted with light where the moon pierced the 
trees, he saw the figure of a young girl, walking lightly, but with a 
nervous step. A chatelaine bag hanging at her waist and a brooch 
at her throat caught the streaky light, and whipped it to a thousand 
_ dancing fragments. He drew a breath which might have served as a 
prayer of gratitude, and shrivelled still further into himself, counting 
the approaching steps to the music of “ Bread! Bread ! Bread ! Bread ! ” 

Slowly she came on, so slowly, but he crouched with bent knees, 
and his hands were strung for quick business. The steps seemed to 
hesitate for a moment, and he put his hand to his mouth to moisten 
his finger-tips. A few yards only separated them when, with another 
deep breath of thanks, he saw a vast cloud sweep over the watchful 
moon. The steps crackled a yard off; he held himself for the spring. 
Then they stopped altogether. Behind his lips he cursed in the richest 
vernacular. But with sly movements he came out of his refuge, and 
snakily reconnoitred. 

_ The girl stood, her back towards him, looking through a wide gap 
in the hedge toward the town. His foot struck a stone, and a quick 
explanation leaped to his tongue to meet the expected challenge. But 
she made no movement. One foot rested on the sloping bank, and her 
shoulders were rounded as she stared across the valley where the one 
light gleamed like a hectic eye. | 

The tramp did not understand the situation ; but there were many 
things which he never troubled to investigate. Just now business 
pressed him; and in such moments minor details melt into the back- 
ground, He did not see a girl before him; he saw a handbag and a 
brooch fastened to something. He stole softly forward. It seemed 
impossible that she should not hear him, but apparently she was as 
dead to her surroundings as he himself had been a minute back. 

A pair of swart, whiskered hands crept out of the gloom toward 
the misty outline of her head. She turned. 

In a flash his hands dropped, and he stumbled. 


“Owb!” He sprang back with circus movements. “Cuh, you 
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didn’t half give me a turn, straight youdid! Just goin’ to 
ite. climb through there, I was, to find a place to sleep in. And 
$n, then you hop round like that, all in the dark.” He 
"; gestured lavishly, and seemed eaten with desire to explain 
the matter. She looked wearily at him, but seemed 
scarcely to realise his .presence—as though he were merely 
a casual incident in a long story. 

-_ “'Yerss, I was just goin’ to find a place to sleep in— 
just goin’ to hop through there—couldn’t see nothing at all. And then 
you springs round on me where I] thought there wasn’t nothin’. 
Sprang out on me like a—like a——” . 

“Yes, I’m sorry.” The situation seemed at a standstill, and the 
tramp’s wits, though sharpened by physical weakness, fumbled vainly 
for-the next move. The girl made it. She pointed across the valley. 
“See that light ?” 3 | | 

“Qh ah. You mean that one—over there?” He came closer, 
and while his left hand wavered about before her eyes in the direction 
of the sky-line, his right played delicately around her waist-belt. 

“Yes, that one. That’s my young sister.” 

** Qh ah.” And, sotto voce, ‘‘ Damn th’ook!” 

“My young sister.” 

** Ah, yerss.” | 

She repeated it mechanically, and seemed to find a sudden comfort 
in imparting the fact to another. ‘‘ My young sister.” 

He made some answer, hearing her voice, but wholly ignorant of 
the words she spoke. 

“Know what that is? That’s the Metropolitan Orphan Asylum. 
That light’s their infirmary. My young sister’s there. She’s only 
ten. She’s ill—awful ill. And there'll be a crisis to-night. Ifthat 
light goes out at three o’clock, it means—it’s all right. If it don’t— 
I’ve come out here to watch. I’m jolly fond of my young sister—you’d 
never believe. We’ve always been alone, you know. I used t’be 
mother before she went to the school, and = 

Suddenly the virile phrases which had been stealthily dancing 
around his mouth ceased, and his hand fell idle, and dropped to his 
side. He, too, stared at the light. 

‘““What was that you said? What light p 7. 

“Yes,” she went on, “ Metropolitan Orphan schools, you know— 
and that’s the infirmary, and my young——” 

“Oh, lawks !” 

“What?” 

Why, I—I——” He fumbled after coherence in the sudden 
shock that had come upon him, “Why I—me—I used to be 
there!” 

“What? No—really? Did you? Why-——” It seemed a 
tremendous and exhilarating discovery ; and in a few seconds the two— 
the would-be highwayman and _ his, victim—were drawn into comrade- 
ship by this bond of mutual interest. The girl seemed for a moment 
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to forget her anxiety, and the tramp actually forgot that he was out 
on business. She turned closely upon him, and pressed eagerly. 

“Why, you must know all about it, then? You've been there— 
You——” 

“ Ah, that wasn’t yesterday, though. You’d never guess how many 
years. Why—I And that’s the old Metropolitan—and I never 
knew I'was anywhere near it. Fancy»«my coming te it like this—and 
never knowing it. Fancy 
—I’m on the tramp 
now, y know.” As the 
hopeless fatigue had fled 
from the girl, so the 
weariness dropped from ag 


his voice. “Why, I # no, 
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’member—plain as if it m4 Ji; 
was really yesterday— lg ¥ } 
the day I left, and went : er, 
to my first job. Didn’t “SEE THAT 
I get my chin up, too!” Sore Mt | 
He laughed, and the exercise almost hurt | 
his face, so novel was it. His eyes glowed | 
in the darkness, and he looked to the | 
faint contour of her face for appreciation. | 
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‘¢ Ah, I wasn’t anything like what I am 
now, I tell yeh. You ought to have seen 
me—you did straight .... Ah, [| 
might have been a decent chap if Pd | 
liked. I wasn’t a fool, y'know. Fact, I 
was a clever kid—used to sketch for the 
press. Got a good screw at it, too.” | ‘é 
“Oh? But the school——” | Ma | 
It seemed to both a perfectly natural | ; 
situation, this chance meeting in the dark | 
countryside in the small morning hours; | 
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these mutual confessions. | | 
“Yerss; only I used to go out on he | 
the giddy ran-dan now’n again, and so} 4 Li ders | 
I You know, me hand got unsteady. | a ae " 
An’ that’s the devil for a chap who draws. | ‘ = 5 CQ eI 
An’ I got the chuck.... An’ things ===> ODL 
went on till I had to—well, you know | See “oe | 


. . . just hang around. Wish I was back 
there, now. What oh!” | 

He gazed out dreamily to the hills, a magic of massive gloom, 
and watched the single beacon shining its message either of joy or tears, 
and holding its secret jealously, so that none might know on which 
side the chance of battle rested in the lonely fight. Drink and many 
years of poor and hazardous feeding had wasted him physically, and had 
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drained his brain, so that all mental and imaginative 
faculties were hopelessly distorted. But somehow, the 
sight of the old school, and of the dogged misery of 
the girl beside him awakened old memories. From the 
sleeping valley he drew a picture of the infirmary ward 
where asa child he had been tended for childish ailments. 
He saw the room, and its primly sparse appointments ; 
he saw: the little doctor—possibly the same who had 
joked with him twenty golden years ago—a dapper, 
e& frock-coated figure with a Spanish tinge; he saw the 
of tall, angular nurse, who was loved more than she 
; knew; he saw the white bed with the small, still 
figure around which hovered the whole life and atmosphere of 
the infirmary ; and he saw the high, muslin-draped lamp which flung 
its steady glint across to where they waited. A real excitement in the 
fate of the small ‘‘ Metropolitan ” swept over him as he watched, and 
a glow of feeling rushed through his spare frame with the effect of old 
wine. He even patted the girl’s shoulder to suggest companionship 
and encouragement. ... | 

**T wonder what it'll be,’”? she murmured to herself. 

“That'll be all right. Buck up, kid. Why, when I was there, I 
*member there was a kid as 1/1] But she got better... . Walk 
about a bit.” 

“No thanks. I’d rather watch.” 

Then suddenly the tramp seemed to awaken to a suggestion of 
impropriety in the affair. “Say though—look here—you ought not 
to be out here. Not at this hour. How is it you ain’t Y ; 

“‘Qh, that’s all right. There’s no one about here. And I can’t 
see the windows from where I live.” 

-A long interval of silence passed between them, with no sound 
save the haunting rush of the wind in the trees, when from below came 
the heavy voice of a bell. “ Listen!” gasped the girl. She caught 
the greasy, towzled arm of her companion. “ Listen! Know what 
that is? School tower—listen—it’s going to strike.” 

And, after some preliminary flourishes, One! Two! Three! leaped 
out on the empty air. 

The light gleamed on, still and expressionless. 

The girl drew in her breath. As they leaned forward, and strained 
their eyes through the night, it seemed that the tiny spark swelled up, 
and took the definite oblong shape of the window. 

‘“‘ Look’s though—they’re bringing—more lights. Bringing—more 
lights.” She clutched the hedge with both hands. There was a little 
crackle as she bent the twigs in her grasp. The tramp’s boot rasped 
on the gravel, as he, too, leant closer. 

‘““No—no they’re not.” He repeated his encouragement with 
inartistic deliberation. Tramps are seldom finished liars; the embassy, 
not the gutter, is the finer school for this art. Steadily but surely the 
shining window shone more clearly. 
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“Oh, but they said—oh, what'll it be?” She appealed to him 
with voice and hands. | 

He stroked her, and re-assured. ‘‘ Come, that’s all right. Give 
"em time. She’s all right, I bet. Good doctors, y’know. They 
can’t——” 

The light went out... . 

Oh, thank—thank——””_ Her voice dimmed away to incoherence. 
Through the lacy trees the moon swept upon them, and her face was 
alight with a misty splendour as she turned on the tramp. She laughed 
hysterically. “Ooh, I am glad—I—you’d never believe. Isn’t it 
good? Why, I ” She raised her hands. It appeared that she 
was about to say something classic. But she flicked a stray leaf from 
-her dress. ‘“‘ Ooh, I am glad, though.” 

‘“Ah yerss. So’m I—in a way, y’know. Now you better get 
off home.” 

“Yes, I'll go now. Now I know it’s all right. Good night.” 

She turned about, full of her own happiness, and headed for the 
town. 

“Good night, Miss.” 

Then he also turned and slouched vaguely for Rickmansworth, 
with a queer feeling in the throat, and shivering with a light ecstasy 
as he cast a look back at the old valley... . 

Not until a quarter of a mile had separated them did his ill-clad 
feet come to an abrupt halt. 

““Gaw/ Blasted fool! Blowed if I haven’t let ’er go with the 
handbag ! ” 

From behind the hills there crept over the purple night the first 
chill pallor of morning. 


By Joun Crawrorp. 
Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


E were discussing what had been the most critical 
moment in our lives. It was at the close of one 
of those charming little bachelor dinner-parties 
which Mrs. Thellusson-Forbes, in the course of a 
three years’ widowhood, has elevated to the rank 
of a fine art. The coffee, which she insists on 
making at table herself, quite justifies the existence 
of the unspeakable Turk. Looking up at me, as 

she stirred the delicious liquid with the deliberate motion of one per- 

forming a piece of ritual, she asked me how often I had found myself 
in a tight corner. : 

So often, FE replied, that I have lost count of the number. 
In the normal course of events my last hour ought to have arrived when 
the air-ship Invicta descended in mid-Channel, when the earthquake 
at ’Frisco brought the hotel about my ears, when my company was 
decimated by Boer bullets at Magersfontein, or when for four weeks I 
was treated for yellow fever by the witch doctor of a tribe of pygmies 
in Central Africa. Obviously it didn’t, for here I am. But for sheer 
concentrated agony of mind, I remember nothing to beat a certain 
half-hour that I spent in a first-class railway carriage between Brighton 
and Victoria. 

I began the journey in a spirit of almost intoxicating delight. That 
morning I had received a dear little exclamatory letter from Evelina 
saying that her father had given his consent to our engagement at last. 
Hitherto his view had been that a discerning eye for horseflesh and an 
expensive taste in cigars might be agreeable recommendations in them- 
selves, but did not compensate for the microscopic pittance with which 
his Majesty is pleased to reward the exertions of the second lieutenants 
of his Horse Artillery. I suppose it was not an unreasonable view, 
really, but Evelina had apparently convinced him that it was—Evelina’s 
dimples are an irresistible form of logic—and, accordingly, I was told 
to present myself at once and receive the parental blessing. It was to 
be given to me upon the moment of my arrival, it seemed, for the family 
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would proceed en masse, she said, to meet the 12.15, and receive me 
into its bosom on the platform. 

I suppose the. London express was doing its very utmost, 
but forty-five miles an hour seemed to me as I leaned back in 
the corner of the smoker an altogether inadequate speed. Possibly, 
for the same reason the paper that lay open on my knees seemed that 
morning to contain nothing but the dullest record of the most trifling 
events. The cigar that I had lit rested unsmoked between my fingers. 
Through the windows the garden of England displayed its charms before 
me in vain. I forgot the very existence of the external world in the 
happiness which the sudden realization of my dearest hopes had created. 

I was brought down | 


to earth with an alarm- Pw 
ing shock. EEE 


) 


I am one of those 
unfortunate people FT a Ra a TRS 
whose comfort is too 
often disturbed by an 
extreme _ sensitiveness 
of the physical percep- 
tions. My sense of 


touch, I believe, is wl | Th 
especially abnormal. A ggpap a em 
nameless horror always ‘GRQgaYGs 


~ 


springs up in me at the >= ee 
contact of any  sub- \\hyriiey “pN PY 
stance which seems to © UNA aid| I Ay PZ 
have in it something of =>\yc! 
the unwholesome or the “S34 Ween 
unhuman. I have a 4 G4 HEED / 
special loathing of all © , 
creatures that creep and 
crawl. The moist, cold 
wriggling of a worm in 
the palm of my hand, or = FORTY-FIVE MILES AN HOUR SEEMED AN ALTOGETHER 


aver thé fluttering pal- [INADEQUATE “SPEED.” 
pitations of a butterfly, always send a succession of nervous shocks all! 
through me. As for rats and mice, and vermin of that description, 
I will frankly confess that none of my maiden aunts stands in more 
dire dread of them. This peculiar shrinking of the body is in no way 
inspired by fear of physical hurt—I think I should shrink from a snail 
as much as from a rattle-snake—it is simply an unreasoning instinct of 
the flesh which my mind has never been able to control. 

Just at that moment, as I was blissfully lost in my reverie, that 
familiar horrible shudder: ran upwards from my extremities all over 
my body. Against the calf of my leg I felt the damp pressure of some 
disgusting, throbbing object. It was as if someone beneath the seat 
was groping there with his hand—but the hand was cold like the hand 
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of a corpse. I sought for some intelligible conjecture which might 
explain this alarming phenomenon. I had heard of ladies who made 
pets of strange and bizarre creatures, such as snakes, white rats, and 
mongooses (or should it be mongeese ?), which they 
occasionally carried about with them. Could it be 
that some such creature had effected its escape 
and was making an uncouth demonstration of 
friendship towards me? Whatever it was, I dared 
not strike for fear it should suddenly plunge its 
teeth or its fang into my flesh. Nor had I the nerve 
to sit motionless until it had satisfied its curiosity 
as to the nature of the interior of my trousers. 
The strain and the suspense were becoming unen- 
durable. Moved by a rash and _ heedless horror, 
and a resolve at any cost to be rid of this terrifying 
intruder, I suddenly—you will smile when I tell 
you—I suddenly tore off the trousers themselves, and, rushing 
to the window, shook them frantically in the air! What the object 
was which fell out of them I cannot say, for owing, I suppose, to my 
agitation and to the violent current of wind which flew past the window, 
the trousers to my dismay, slipped out of my grasp! For one terrible 
instant I saw them soar up into the air, and then flutter downwards like 
a winged bird. With a feverish interest I watched them eddying in 
the breeze until at last they settled in the middle of a road which*ran 
parallel with the railway. There they lay, a dark blot on the white 
dusty road; then they became a little speck: and a moment later, 
they were visible no more. 

Not until they had entirely vanished from sight did I realise the 
awful consequences of what had happened. I looked down and 
surveyed the nakedness of my limbs with something of the self-conscious 
surprise and. alarm which I suppose our first parents must have 
experienced after their fall from the state of innocence. They 
fascinated me as though I had made their discovery for the first 
time. I suppose that in a dim kind of way I had always been aware 
that I possessed a pair of legs, but the possession of them had certainly 
never been such a vivid and uncomfortable reality before. 

But what a dreadful predicament! And what 
was to be done? My first thought was of my luggage. 
With unwonted prudence, I had carefully labelled my 
suit-case and put it in the van. A small hand- 
bag rested on the rack. I made a rapid mental 
inventory of its contents—two pipes, a quarter-pound 
tin of tobacco, a couple of paper-back novels, a 
shaving kit, and a sponge bag. It would require an 
inventive genims, which I certainly did not possess, to 
manufacture the most primitive article, of wearing apparel out of 
such unpromising material. Next my eyes ranged round the bare 
and empty compartment. The window-blinds were the only objects 
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which could possibly afford any assistance. Could I tear them 
down, and manipulating them into the resemblance of kilts, masquerade 
a6 ok, Eiplander t Impossible! The disguise wouidn’t have 
deceived a child, and probably not a policeman. Then the idea 
occurred to me to open the door, creep along the foot-board, and_ 
effect an entrance into another compartment. But a moment’s con- 
sideration compelled me to abandon this plan also. In the first place, 
there was an odds-on chance that I should be annihilated by coming 
into violent contact with a passing train 
or a railway arch. Even if I did suc- 
ceed in precipitating myself into the 
midst of a carriage full of astonished 
passengers, it was more than likely that 
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‘“* KEEP EVERYBODY AWAY AND SEND THE STATION ake 
MASTER AT ONCE!’”’ 


they would take me for an escaped lunatic and defend themselves 
to the death. Again, supposing that I succeeded in persuading them 
of my sanity, and of the truth of my story, they might possibly 
sympathise with me in the loss of my indispensable nether garments, 
but was it to be expected that they would altruistically offer to lend me 
their own ? 

No, the situation was appallingly hopeless. I sank back upon the 
seat in despair. Here was I separated from civilization by the space of 
two inches—the width of the partition of a first-class railway carriage— 
and yet for all practical purposes I might as well be in the midst of the 
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illimitable wastes of the Sahara or surrounded by an ocean of ice at 
the North Pole! A thousand years of progress had slipped from me 
in an instant. I had returned to the state of primitive man. Never 
before had I realised the inexpressibly important place 
that trousers hold in the civilization of man. 

Meanwhile, I was being hurried helplessly to the 
scene of the final catastrophe. Forty-five miles an hour 
now appeared to be an outrageously and unnecessarily 
rapid rate of speed to travel at. The disconcerting 
vision of thelittle group assembled on the platform at 
Victoria presented itself to me with startling vividness. 
I saw the smiles and gestures of welcome, the rush 
to the carriage, the opening of the door, and then the sudden transition 
toconsternation and alarm. I saw the débacle of my newly-born hope 
and happiness. The faces of my prospective parents-in-law would be 
set against me as flint. Impecuniousness might be forgiven; imbecility 
never. 

Already the landscape was changing rapidly. Woods and pastures 
had rapidly given place to market gardens and rows of cottages. The 
familiar accessories of the outskirts of the metropolis—the raw-looking 
villas, the empty ash-strewn spaces out of which more raw-looking villas 
would shortly spring up, the gas-works, coal-yards, and advertisement 
hoardings—warned me that my journey was at an end and the final 
catastrophe at hand. The well-known homely names of the suburban 
stations—Brixton and Clapham—seen for an instant as we flew past, 
suddenly became words of tragic import. As the train rushed on with 
a remorselessness like that of fate, my despair gradually merged into 
something like indifference. I felt myself powerless to save the situa- 
tion, and so, with a last curse at my merciless ill-luck, I gave myself 
up to a kind of grim resignation. 

Presently we enteredatunnel. I 
felt the grinding jar as the brakes 
were applied. The pace slackened (@i‘¥R!|, 
rapidly, and at last we ran into the « /#)\§)| \\ 
gloom of the great covered station. | Ay 
I was dimly aware of a hubbub of «+ ies, 
people on the platform and of a | 
multitude of faces peering eagerly 
into the carriage. Then,withasudden [Rugg ! 
shock, I recognised the little group |=jagee™ 
that was awaiting my arrival. Le 

Evelina, anxious and radiant, 
was swiftly scanning the passengers 
as they alighted, the smile of welcome 
already formed on her lips. Her 
mother looked out upon the scene with the kindly placidity of the British 
matron, always ready to be ruffled by the sight of anything unfamiliar 
and unconventional. Her father, heavy and rather grim, wore the 
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determined air of one who was about to resist the onslaught of a cavalry 
charge rather than to welcome his future son-in-law. Then a signal of 
recognition gleamed in Evelina’s eyes, she fluttered the handkerchief in 
her hand, and ran smiling towards the carriage. 

For a moment I think I knew what were the sensations of a con- 
demned man as he walks to the scaffold which is to rob him of hope 
and life. A moment later my emotions were more like those of a philo- 
sopher upon whose mind suddenly flashes the solution of a problem he 
had come to believe insoluble. In moments of crisis, when the ordinary 
processes of the intellect are exhausted, a kind of intuition or subconscious 
reason almost invariably comes to our assistance. Without premedi- 
tation an idea suggests itself to us. It is inspiration. | 

Pressing close against the carriage door so that only the unexcep- 
tional upper half of me presented itself to the public scrutiny, I looked 
straight past Evelina and beckoned to her father. -There was no need 
for me to compose my features into an expression of alarm and tragedy ; 
they assumed it only too naturally. By the sudden tension of his face, 
I saw that he realised that something grave and disastrous had occurred. 
He stepped up to the door with an anxious look of enquiry. Leaning 
gingerly out of the window, I said in an agitated, but imperative whisper : 

“Keep everybody away and send the station-master at once. A 
terrible tragedy has happened. There’s a corpse in the carriage!” 


After being shunted into a convenient siding; I explanied to the 
great relief of the nervous station-master the exact nature of the tragedy 
which had taken place. My suit-case was brought to me from the van, 
and I made a hurried but thoroughly efficient toilet. A few minutes 
later I re-appeared upon the platform, still, perhaps, a little pale after 
the prolonged nervous strain—as, indeed, was only natural in one who 
had just witnessed a suicide !—but clothed and in my right mind. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
BICYCLE 


By G. H. READE 


Illustrated by Miss Ailste Hamilton Williams 


Sis ges} ES, but nearly three years have gone by since last 

=e) I rode,and I very much fear that to start again 
will mean stiffness and ennui for the rest of the 
week.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow. Come along ; 
in two or three days” time you will be as great 
a ‘scorcher’ as ever.’ 

— oi Henry laughed; I smiled. Fact was, that I 
had twice been ned in years past for riding furiously down a hill in 
the vicinity of B , and in some way or other I had been the subject 
of common talk as one who would one day break his neck. Misgivings 
are soon over when desires are to the fore, so I went with my friend 
despite the prophets; I was very stiff; had a hot bath; rode again 
the next day; and at the third time of asking was quite at my ease, 
and, by the following week, quite in form again. 

Therefore I purchased ‘another and a new bicycle. 

The old one was put back in the carpenter’s shop in the stables, 
when the new one arrived, and immediately the under-groom asked for 
it. Now George was an excellent man, just married, so I gave it to 
him, and took formal farewell of my iron pony. Spontaneously, a 
thousand tender recollections flashed across my mind; old friends are 
always better than new; they know the past with all its trials o’er, its 
dangers averted, its difficulties thwarted; and be it wet, cloudy, or 
fair, they have stuck to you through thick and thin, and been true. 

This is what my bicycle had done. Till my absence abroad, he 
had carried me all over England, Ireland, and Wales—never in Scotland. 
He had landed me in a sand-dune one day, when I was in a fit of mathe- 
matical abstraction; on another occasion he had run into a carriage 
and pair at right angles while turning from the Marble Arch into the 
Edgware Road, alarmed two benevolent old ladies who had vented 
their irate benevolence on the innocent coachman, damaged the new 
enamel and gilded crest of the carriage door, upset me almost into the 
aforesaid ladies’ laps, and then rested his pedal on the kerbstone and 
stood at attention as if these preliminary manceuvres were essential for 
a dignified standing posture by the roadside. Of course, he had side- 
slipped several times with varying results, bad, good, and indifferent, 
and on nearly all occasions I had vented my wrath in a monosyllable 
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But note! The bicycle is a male creature—I carefully call him 
“he ”’—he flew, he slipped, he ran!!! So the language was not so 
much out of place, after all ! 

I so well recall the day he first arrived. 

“What is that?’ my grandmother had asked, putting her eye- 
glasses on firmly. “ Strange machine in a wicker something ! ” 

“An Arab,” I replied. 

“Arab ?” echoed the old lady incredulously. 

“Yes; my bicycle in a crate.” 


“Qh,” she said; ‘and they call them Arabs ? ” 
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: ““No, granny,” I answered; “ it is the name of the firm who make 
them.” 

“The Arabs make them,” she continued, “ and I suppose 

I heard no more; it was hopeless; but then 
bicycles were not the mad vogue they became very 
shortly afterwards. (Motors were unknown.) 

My bicycle and I were therefore introduced, and 
I flattered the newcomer to the top of his bent, and 
gave him the study as a bedroom. The housemaid 
looked approvingly at his docile behaviour in the 
morning, but seemed afraid to move him. When she 
did, the pedal caught in the brown tapestry cloth that covered the 
table where I wrote, and down came my books, pens, papers and 
ink on the floor. 

I said a lot—the bicycle nothing ; and the bicycle being blameless, 
still maintained the right to his quarters. 

After a considerable and heated argument at dinner about his 
domicile, I had my way. 

Next day I rode five-and-twenty miles. Everything went splendidly. 
It was only the way for the bicycle to express gratitude, and he did it. 

Days, weeks, months passed by—fog, storm, wind and rain, all 
was the same to my “ Arab.” He bore me bravely and well. Life, 
too, at that time was full of incidents. The bicycle experienced them 
all and, what is more to his credit, on certain occasions (occasions of 
great privacy) behaved as a most trustworthy friend, and said nothing 
at all, at all, to anyone. Only on one occasion did he ever forget him- 
self and give me away. It was in this wise: 

I had an important engagement at S It was most important 
for the security of my heart’s action that I should be there, for I had 
had a little trouble with that important organ previously, and had 
been bold enough to consult a heart specialist who was a woman. Every- 
one at home objected to that specialist. But I was of age and could 
choose for myself. 

‘““ Where are you going to-day?” asked my brother Henry, who, 
with my sister, both strongly disapproved. ‘“ If nowhere particular, 

erhaps we will have a run after luncheon.” 

“Ah! I cannot,” was my quick answer ; ne \ 
must be on important business al] day.” \ ; 

“ Business !” said Henry, with peculiar ephay || fe 
Henry being twelve years my senior, said | A) | 


nothing. J 
‘And where, may I enquire? ” asked Henry, still 
eycing me curiously. . 
“At B .’ IT said. ‘* Fox promised to wire Ti] 
to me to come over if matters were arranged.” | 
“Ah!” sighed my brother. Glances were ex- m | 
changed between the various breakfasters. At that AL === 
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moment the bell sounded. A telegram was handed in. It was from 
Fox. 

I said nothing, but simply left it on the table for all to read, and 
I went to S (Of course, I had arranged 
with Fox to send the wire.) 

Such a happy day at S Went there 
by train and rode back. I returned home 
elated. | 

“Good business?” said Henry. shortly 
after dinner. : 

“Very,” I replied. 

*“* See Fox ?” he asked, “‘ and arrange every- 
thing? 

. 66 Yes.” 

“‘ Weather fine at B ¢?? 

“ Beautiful!” I was emphatic. 

** Ah!” he replied. I hated my brother’s doubting “ Ah’s! ” 

Outside the drawing-room, Henry came up to me, and took me 
aside. 

“* You little 1——,” he said; ‘‘ you never went to B—— at all.” 

“ B—— ?”’ I said angrily; “‘ of course I did!” 

“Then why has your machine got a railway label on its back mud- 
guard for S Sag 

I faltered, floundered, and then—owned up. I had to. 

But Henry was a man; he said nothing to anyone else. Thank 
goodness he was not a woman! Into the study I went and removed 
the offending label, and then I used that monosyllable in my interview 
with my bicycle. 

I always carried when I rode a small bamboo cane with a hand- 
some Indian filigree-silver knob. This was an extra guard against 
wandering fowls, top-whipping children, and stray dogs. The latter, 
without exception, is the worst nuisance and the most dangerous that 
exists, and _many’s the ill-trained runabout cur that has received a cut 
from my cane for threatening my life. | 

This reminds me of an incident. While nearing a town in the 
Midlands one evening just after dusk, when a passing haze made it the 
more difficult to see well ahead, I ran into a dog that was running along- 
side a woman, both dog and woman being in possession of the centre of * 
the road. There were two pavements, of course, unused. 

“Qh,” sighed the bicycle, ‘“‘I am undone; pedal bent, spokes 
broken, front wheel twisted.”” He collapsed on the road as he spoke. 

I had to do ditto; only.in so doing knocked my left shin against 
the injured pedal, and cut it to the bone. 

Loudly I used that monosyllable. The pain was intense. 

The woman, however, cared not a rap forme. ‘“ My dog, my poor 
dog!” she said. ‘‘I hope you are not hurt. That horrid bicycle!” 
The dog had gone yelping down the road. I wished, and still wish that 
the dog had gone yelping to 
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Was I angry? Why, mad—so mad that I said ‘ Mad-dam! ”’ 
with slow emphasis on each syllable. ‘‘ There is a pavement; it’s a 
cruel shame to obstruct the highway thus.” | 

": She turned the scornful eye of “a male- 
a woman type” on me, and replied excitedly, 
Be ““My dog—where is it?” 

“ This maddened me; I felt like Balak felt, 
and longed to “‘ contrariwise bless,” but I moved 
on, limping and furious. ‘I hope your dog’s 
dead by now,” I said, ‘and please go on the 
pavement, or I shall inform the police.” I 
then bowed; she did not deserve that mark of 
_ courtesy. 

: My bicycle had excellent lungs—by lungs, I 
mean, of course, tyres. Sound as a bell, they always were full of 
vitality and buoyancy. Till at last one day I went to see a Reverend 
Canon. The bicycle called with me, and we took a short cut through 
the lanes. 

“‘ Bang, bang!” said the bicycle. 

“You mustn’t swear like that,’’ I protested. 

“‘Can’t help it; can’t go on,” he answered feebly. ‘‘ Pain in my 
side; have lost my wind.” 

_ “Twas too true! Rump, thump, rump! I was riding on the 
rims. 

“ Stop,” said the bicycle. ‘ My bones will be broken if you go on.” 

I stopped from sheer compassion, and had to walk. I led my iron 
friend and took him to the Vicarage. There the kind cleric gave him 
medicine. I had none with me. We sallied home together, “ Arab 
and I,”’ champagne having added to our movements. But if the parson 
was kind to him, the police, as may be imagined from a previous state- 
ment, were the reverse. Policemen like easily-won kudos, and bicycles 
never retaliate. They are most orderly machines, quite unlike the 
motors of to-day. 

Well, my bicycle hated the police. For some reason or other, the 
arm of the law had fined me for riding without a light. 

‘“‘ Mean beasts,” said the bicycle. “ Out to see a dying man and 
_ thus be treated!” | 

“Very true,” I answered; “ but what can I do?” 

“Wait till the next time,” answered my humble friend, “ wait!” 

So I waited. On this occasion I had a long list of people to see. It 
was a cold and stormy, though dry night. The last house I visited was 
this same dying man’s, not dead. 

“T lit my fires early,” said the bicycle, ‘‘ and have sufficient oil for 
some time.” | 

“Good,” I replied. ‘ Just lower them while I am in here.” 

He promptly obeyed. . 

“I saw the copper,” he said to me, as I left his side, “‘ underneath 
‘he shade of the wall at the corner of the road.” 
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‘Very good,” I answered. ‘ 

Shortly after I came out, home and bed being the order. Lights 
were raised once again, and the wind blew stronger than ever. 

“* Raise the lamp window a little,”’ said the machine. : 

I did so and jumped on. 

' Two minutes later the wind had blown the light out. Another ten 
seconds and out stepped “ the copper.” 

“No light, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Name and address ? ” 

“* Confound you,” I replied ; “ it must only just have gone out ! ” 

“Oh, no!” the officer began. | 

I was just about to reply angrily when the bicycle said, aside, “‘ Let 
him feel it.” | | 

** Feel it!” I said, immediately. 

“‘T intended to do so,” was the constable’s reply, “for I don’t 
believe that ’ere maching’s lamp was lighted.” 

He drew off his glove, and clapped his hand on the lamp. The 
heat of the nickel was so great that it stuck there. _ 

_ That monosyllable and others, two, three, and four syllables, fol- 
lowed in quick succession. It was too much for even my strong nerves. 
I disappeared. That was the last time the police ever tried “to have 
me.”’ , 

“D’you feel better?” said the bicycle, when I had tucked him up 
in the study. 

“Thanks to you, infinitely,” I answered. “Have a drink?” 
And I oiled him before I went to bed. 

Of another occasion I am frequently reminded. I look at my 
wrist and see an unnatural projection of the bone, then I turn to the 
machine and see a great dent in one of the tubes of the frame, and I 
inwardly resolve never again to act the part of a charitable dictator. 

Two men were engaged in driving some cattle and sheep from a 
village fair back to a farm near West Malvern. I was holiday-making 
in the neighbourhood of “ The British Camp,” and speculating as I 
came along the road as to the educatability and morality of Cesar’s 
and Caractacus’ soldiery. I might have saved myself the trouble, for 
one of the drovers was an old English soldier, and, therefore, a lineal 
descendant of theirs. Such a volley of oaths I have seldom heard, 
mixed up with countless threats to knock the head off his brother-drover 
and cut out his liver for a supper dish! 

I remonstrated weakly, getting off my bicycle to do so. The cattle- 
man turned on me in a fury, and showed his fighting 
qualities. Before I knew where I was, bicycle and I 
were in the ditch. He had landed me one fair and 
square in the chest ! 

Of course, my iron friend had clung to me, as I 
to him. Poor old Arab! A stone in the ditch had 
marked him for life, while his weight had marked me. 
In his fearful anxiety to break my fall, he had tena 
ciously held on to my prostrate form, with the resu 
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of a very severe dislocation of the wrist to myself. I am wiser . now. 
Cattle owners, bargees, coal-hauliers, and all men of that kind who delight 
in monosyllables and dissyllables of the strong order I permit to fight 
and fight until they leave only their tails behind them, 4 la “the 
Kilkenny cats.” , 

My bicycle entirely agrees. The fact is, that one day I left my 
new machine in the vicinity of my old one. The latter, naturally, stood 
on his dignity, and was indifferent to the newer apparel (accessories, 
inventions !) of the stranger. | 

“Tell you what, young nian,” he had curtly remarked, “‘ make 
acquaintance with. a drunken good-for-nothing, and that ‘ two speed- 
gear’ whip-string will be cracked and you’ll hang your owner.” 

Out of love for me he had condescended thus to address his sup- 
planter ; I know it, and the new machine as much as told meso! After 
all, the old machine was the original model. Natural Evolution has 
done its work since. | 


There is one thing certain—old Arab was much more modest than 
his successor. 

In his day no female owner had ever dared to don an imitation 
male Turkish costume, a hybrid between an Israelite from Egypt and 
a massacred Armenian’s pantaloons. | 

Only once, he ever saw it, coming down a hill near a famous lunatic 
asylum. I thought he was a bit out of breath, and I consequently 
stopped. I was very vexed to find, however, that I had left “ the elixir 
of air,” a sort of tube with a rubber hose attached and charged with 
oxygen and nitrogen, that was most beneficial to his constitution, 
behind, when his iron frame gave a curious tremor. 

“Do you require a pump?” said a soft, low voice. ‘ Dunlop, of 
course!” The tone was so soothing. 

I looked. Immediately I realized the cause of my friend’s nervous 
attack. 

A lady in bloomers ! 

Again came the dulcet accents, “ Dunlop?” 

“No,” I said, attempting. to raise my cap, but not succeeding. 
“‘ Fleuss ! ” 

“ Sorry !” was the smart Americanism. | 

“Take me away, quick,” sighed Arab, “I'll try to last out the 
journey home.” 

I obeyed the injunction. 

‘My word,” said he, when we were back again in the stable yard, 
“ [ll never forget it; and to think that it was her hairpin that stabbed _ 
me, the she-monster ! ” 

After that my friend gave up all his courtship. Before the incident 
he was a gay-boy. I would not care to recount how many lady friends 
he had rested against in railway compartments intended for the par- 
ticular conveyance of his “species’?; how many conversations had 
occurred at S——-, when I and my lady specialist were engaged on 
heart topics, and he and her iron friend lay side by side on the moor- 
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land or by the hedge or gate-post. Romance had gone from his life 
for ever. Could I blame him? 

A week later his valet was giving him his weekly toilet—shaving 
off the accumulated growths of that short period. “ Take care of my 


skin !”’ was the sufferer’s ejaculation. 
But the “valet was careless; he took a 


v large piece off. The valet swore, so didI; and 
the result was, Arab visited Birmingham to be 
La ~4 ae thoroughly overhauled and made 

—_ “Sa spick and span. 

¥ 4 ~ . inch 1 
—. 3 ) Birmingham _ nas many 
Ngee No TS specialists — political, athletic, 
[SG ) wn, ie commercial, scientific—but none 
—ZEEZ equal those whose object’ it is to 
applaud the prophets who pre- 
dicted— 


== ‘* All the world on wheels shall run 

—=—~ In eighteen hundred and ninety-one,”’ 

== _ for he came back to outward ap- 

pearances as good ‘as 

new ; but on his label 

some facetious scribe 
had written : 


‘““ Restored to life, though 
not the same, 

He bears no more an 

honoured name,” 


{ 


A Hamiron Vicars 19 


— eet, 
= 
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“THE LADY HEART-SPECIALIST.” 


I. looked bewildered, for the change was apparent. Then it dawned on 
me, the enamellers had enamelled out his armorial Arab crest and name. 
No longer, curiously enough, did my Bedouin bound as heretofore. 
He was always useful. When I wanted to spurt, he could still go— 
QQ 
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but he. wasn’t the same machine! The tale is soon told. Sundry 
attacks of internal indigestion, squeaks and groans foreign to my ear 
grated on my nerves. My flesh and blood friends began to say “ Anti- 
quated, out of date!” I tried not to think so, but eventually was 
compelled to admit it. 

“Poor old chap!” I said one day, after a tedious struggle against 
the wind. “ Your weight retards me, despite every effort. Had you 
not better go on half-pay?” 

After another long internal struggle, he assented. And for three 
years he rested while for the self-same period I travelled over the world. 
When I returned, my old friend was still alive. I rode him again. How 
delighted he was! For when he saw I had lost none of my former skill 
in managing him, he had shown his grand nature by saying : 


“ Part with me now, but don’t forget, 
Your friend of hill and plain, 
Time, too, will place you on half-pay, 
You'll never ride again.” 


“So I suppose,” I answered. “I wonder when that will be? 
P’ll be out of date, too, Arab—then perhaps I’ll fly.” 
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HIS TREASURE 


By LestrE Mary Oyvuer 


rE carried it, o'er land and sea. 
Y) Against his heart with tender care, 
y, And gazed upon it fervently 
Each moment that he had to spare. 


All heedless of the breezes soft, 

The dancing waves and white-sailed ships, 
He raised 1t many times and oft 

With deepest reverence to his lips. 


You ask, a photograph was this 
He cherished, of some lovely girl 
With rosy mouth just made to kiss 
Sweet sunny eyes and hair a-curl 
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Or maybe one with tresses long 

« And features of the classic type ? 

But no; it was (yowre slightly wrong) 
His newly-purchased meerschaum pipe! 


THE FALCON OF GERONA 


Totp By Mrs KENDALL Park 


Illustrated hy Miss Valentine Lecomte 


Being the third of our sertes of ancient Catalonian Legends. Like the legend 
of Count Arnold tt dates from the eleventh century, and like most legends 
of that period 1t deals with tragedy. 


ANY years ago, towards the end of the eleventh century, 

there lived two brothers, twin sons of Berenguer I. 

pee sae] ~~ and Almodis the “ Fair,” the good Sovereign Counts 
Poss ees] «oof Barcelona. 

Ramon Berenguer was the elder twin and his 
father’s favourite, for he was fair-skinned and 
“4 handsome, and his beautiful golden locks, which 

aE] fell in thick clusters to his shoulders, had gained 
or him the name of “ Cap de Estopa”’ (OQakum Head). a 

He was brave and manly, and gifted with all the prowess of the 
knights of those days, while his wonderfully sweet and noble disposition 
made him beloved by all. | 

His brother, Berenguer Ramon, was of middle height, dark-skinned, 
dark-natured, stubborn, and irascible. 

During their boyhood, the brothers were inseparable and all in ail 
to each other, though all unknown even to himself, there Jurked deep 
in Berenguer’s heart an. unspoken jealousy of his handsome brother. 

At his death, the old Count left his throne and all his vast terri- 
tories to his two sons, saying that the twins were one in mind, in heart, 
and in soul, and should therefore reign together in unity. 

For a time all went well, and in the ancient Palacio de los Condes, 
where Romans and Goths, and Moors and Franks had held their brilliant 
Courts, the twins sat side by side and ruled as one man. 

But little by little Berenguer’s dark nature began to assert itself ; 
bitter envy and hatred of his brother jarred their hitherto harmonious 
intercourse. He became exacting and suspicious, and frequent quarrels 
and disputes arose between them. On several occasions he obliged 
Ramon to sign treaties whereby he became sole possessor of certain 
Jands and castles, and the houses and people connected with them. 

Unfortunately, the more Ramon gave in to him the more exacting 
and greedy his brother became. At last, scarcely three years after the 
old Count’s death, the brothers agreed to separate and proceeded at 
once to divide all the lands, castles, and estates left them by their father. 

They arranged to take it in turn to live in the Palace of Barcelona. 
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Each brother, alternately, was to sit on the Condal throne for six months, 
‘beginning with the elder twin, who ruled from ten days before Pentecost 
till ten days before Christmas, the other, meanwhiie, occupying the 
Castillo del Puerto—another royal residence in Barcelona—or any other 
of his own castles, as he pleased. , | 

About this time Ramon married the Princess Mahalta, the beautiful 
daughter of the famous Norman prince and captain, Robert Guiscard. 

Nearly two years later a little son was born to Count Ramon and 
his beautiful wife, and all the country-side rang with joy at the news. 

Only in the Palace of Barcelona Count Berenguer’s heart was filled 
with envy and hatred. 

A little vague Thought which crossed his mind one day startled 
and shocked him so much that for five days he kept aloof from all the 
world, and, feigning illness, shut himself up in his private apartments 
‘in the Palace. , 

But somehow, in the voluntary solitude of those five days, Berenguer 
grew used to the little vague Thought, and it not only ceased to shock 
him, but by degrees grew into a definite Purpose. 

* * * * * * 

It was late November, the leaves on the trees had fallen and lay 
brown and rustling on the ground. The fair vineyards beyond the city 
walls were brown and red; the olives had fallen from the trees,. but 
here and there the golden oranges gleamed amongst the dark foliage of 
the orange groves. The pine-trees swayed in the light breeze, and 
farther off the amphitheatre of mountains which almost surround Barce- 
lona looked darkly purple in the clear sky. 

In a small chamber in the Palacio de los Condes, Count Berenguer 
stood at the barred window and looked out onto the fair broad lands 
which lay between him and that wall of mountains. : 

It was a room in the north tower and had two windows. The one 
behind him overlooked the low-roofed houses and steep narrow streets 
of the city—whose massive Roman walls girt her like a Titan belt— 
beyond which stretched the blue Mediterranean. 

Above the sea great banks of snowy cloud slowly deepened to 
crimson and purple as they caught the reflection of the golden sunset. 
Here and there the white sail of a boat gleamed in the gorgeous light. 

But the Count’s heart was out of tune with the fair, peaceful worid 
spread out before his gloomy eyes. 

In a little less than a month he would have to lay aside the golden 
sceptre and condal crown, and retire from this palace where generations - 
of kings of various races had ruled—and allow his brother to sit on 
that throne. 

If he had no brother? The thought was a familiar one now—and 
he did not shudder at the sequence of thoughts which the first one had 
brought. His brother’s son—bah!—an infant of a few days—more 
frail than a breath of summer wind. | 

Long the Count remained standing at the window. And at last, 
when the glory of the sunset had faded and nothing was left but the 


‘“ WHERE IS COUNT RAMON ?’”’ 


quickly-deepening twilight, the long grey shadows which crept up the 
plain and seemed tast to envelop even himself, came to him as grey 
spectres of Evil... . : 

He turned from the window with a shudder, then set his teeth firmly 


~ and struck on a silver hand-bell which stood onan inlaid Moorish table. 


A little Jewish slave-boy appeared almost immediately. 

“Send my chief Councillor to me,” the Count commanded, and a 
few minutes later a dark-bearded, sinister-eyed man entered. 

Spite of rich and faultless attire, of handsome features and courtly de- 
meanour, there was something unpleasing and servile about the newcomer. 

The Count eyed him keenly. | 

“What news from Rodez?” he asked. ‘“‘ Hast thou seen my 
brother, the Count Ramon ? ” 
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‘“‘ Nay, my lord,” the other replied with seeming simplicity. “ Thy 
noble brother was not at Rodez. I understood that he is abroad en- 
joying the pleasures of the chase.” } 

. There was a little silence, and the councillor waited with obtrusive 
patience for his master to speak again. 

‘** And the Countess Mahalta ? ” 


“The Countess Mahalta, my liege, is gainin 

é a, ; g strength rapidly, and 
her infant son—God keep him many years !—is as beautiful and healthy 
a child as ever came down from Heaven! ” 


The Count tapped the table impatiently and a deep flush spread 
slowly over his features. 

__ “Where is the Count Ramon?” he asked sharply ; and the Coun- 
cillor thought the thin, nervous hands tapping the table surely trembled. 
and with downcast eyes replied : 

__ “The Count Ramon is hunting through the lands of Gerona. ’Tis 
said he left Rodez before the birth of his son, so in all likelihood is = 

“Enough! To-morrow we ride to the chase. ’Twill give me 
pleasure to be the first to congratulate my brother. Ascertain his 
whereabouts—for it is my wish to meet him speedily.” 

With an imperious wave of his hand, Berenguer dismissed his 
Councillor, and then, for more than an hour remained seated at the 
table. And out of the fathomless abyss of the dark chamber many 
strange, wild thoughts surged through his excited brain. 


SSIES DUO 


II. 
fan the 6th day of December, 1082, the sun ou cie 


from behind the mountains like a glowing ball of 
fire. As it rose higher in the heavens, its beams 
played in the waving branches of the trees and 
traced a checkered pattern across the narrow path 
that ran through the dense wood which, half-way 
between San Celoni and Hostalrich, spread at the 
foot of snow-clad Montseny. 

It was winter, but the birds twittered gaily in the trees. Twice a 
startled hare flashed across the path and was lost in the bushes ; once 
a fox sped by. Here were dense tangles of small oak, heather, and 
undergrowth ; brown and naked briars; many a sturdy chestnut tree ; 
groups of dark pines—standing like grim sentinels, tossed their feathery 
heads in the morning breeze. 

Somewhere near, concealed in the luxuriant undergrowth, the 
murmuring ripple of running water told of a hidden stream born at the 
foot of the white-garbed mountain—a stream which in its onward course 
became the River Tordera, and, flowing through woods and villages, 
finally lost itself in the blue Mediterranean. 


All at once the stillness of the woods was broken by the sharp, clear 
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call of hunting-horns. Sweet and VibigUng the notes came nearer and 
nearer. 

There were loud cries: “Alali! Alali!’? A sudden fierce crushing 
of dry leaves and brambles, and a-boar rushed past making for some 
dense bushes; then, as if startled by some unexpected foe, ran back 
in the opposite direction and disappeared in the depth of the woods. 

The blasts of horns, the cries of huntsmen, and the bark of dogs 
grew more distinct. 

Then the hounds ran across the path closely followed by a gay 
party of huntsmen headed by Count Ramon, whose blue eyes and luxu- 
riant yellow hair glowed and shone in the sunlight. 

On his wrist the Count bore his favourite faicon. And the Count 
loved the bird more than any living thing save his wife—for he knew 
not yet of the birth of his son... . 

Now the cries of huntsmen and the bark of dogs grew distant, till 
only the faint echo of the horns was wafted back o’er the tree-tops. .. . 

The sky was clear and blue with not a cloud to be seen. 

An hour had passed since the hunting party had gone by. 

Far away an eagle soaring up to meet the sun lost itself among the 
rocks on the glistening mountain peak. 

There was the sudden crackling of branches and nigtling of dried 
leaves, and presently Count Ramon rode back alone. On the outskirts 
of the wood he had met a messenger bearing the tidings of the birth of 
his son, and now, ‘as he crossed this spot—perhaps the fairest in the 
woods—there was a new light in his face and he stroked the shining 
feathers of the bird on his wrist. 

“* Old friend,”’ he said, ‘‘ we must forsake the chase and hurry home 
for a great joy awaits us ‘there.” 

The falcon cocked its head and looked knowingly at its master, 
whilst he, his reins hanging loosely, rode slowly along the narrow path 
and listened to the murmur of the unseen stream. 

Far away he heard the blast of the huntsmen’s horns. 

: Lost in pleasant thought at the good tidings, he had strayed from 
his companions and now found himself alone with his bird in the depth 
. of the wood, and was riding past a thick clump of trees. 

All of a sudden a dark figure sprang from behind it and blocked 
out the light of the sun. 

There was a sharp cry. With a startled scream the falcon flew from 
his master’s hand and wheeled up into the air. 

A low, hideous groan trembled on the woodland stillness—then | 
another, fainter still. 

Would that deadly hand not cease? Again, again, again the cruel 
blow came down with awful surety—but the lips that a few minutes 
before had parted in smiles were silent now. And the blue sad looked 
serenely down on the hellish deed. 

* % * * 

Through the dense copse, Berenguer and his accomplices dragged 

the body of the murdered cea Step by step over the rough ground, 
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through thickets and bushes and over sharp stones, till at last they 
reached the deep dark pool of backwaters slumbering in the heart of 
the wood. 

: poe was a splash, and then silence—unearthly—the silence ot 
eath. 

And presently the murderers crept away—sure that there were 
none to tell the tale. | i 

But perched in-a tree not far distant from the pond the falcon had 
watched the deed. 

The sun was sinking in the west and the wood was flooded in a 
_ golden haze when Count Ramon’s companions, weary with searching 
for their master, perceived the bird sitting in a tree. There was a cry 
of joy, for they all felt certain that their Count could not be far distant. 

One of the huntsmen rode up and attempted to capture it by its 
talons, but the falcon wheeled up into the air for a minute and then 
alighted on another tree. : 

Again they attempted to capture it, but again the bird eluded their 
grasp and flew before them. So, tree by tree, the faithful falcon 
flew on, pausing each time to watch the approach of the hunts- 
men till at last they arrived at the dreary pond o’erhung by bending 
willows. 

The twilight shadows were stealing through the trees, the golden 
glow had faded and only a thin grey mist like a widowed fairy’s veil 
lay on tree and shrub, on rugged earth and still, dark water. | 

Now the bird perched on a willow whose branches swayed low over 
the pond. And there, floating on its cold bosom, with a gasp of horror 
the huntsmen saw the body of their handsome Count. 

* * * * * * 

They bore him to the city of Gerona, and always the falcon flew 
before them till at length the sad procession reached the Cathedral, 
where over the principal door it now perched. 

Anon the clergy came out to receive the corpse; then a strange 
thing happened: Try as he might, the chanter could not intone the 
“ Subvenite sancti Det,” and instead he chanted, “ Udi est Abel, frater 
tuus ?” 

And as the last words died sadly away amid the surrounding stillness, 
the faithful falcon fell dead in their midst. ... Its heart was 
broken. 


Tradition says that the inhabitants of Gerona were so touched by 
the devotion of the faithful bird that they put up the wooden image of 
a falcon over the principal door of the cathedral. For nearly four cen- 
turies it remained there, and only in 1604, when the cathedral was en- 
larged and the old facade demolished for the purpose, was the curious 
emblem destroyed. But to this day the memory of the Count’s falcon 
is preserved, for on the cathedral floor, and in a direct line with the old 
portal, is a stone Jarger than the rest, on which the figure of a falcon 
is carved. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH 


By C. ADELMARE 
Illustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


2] IROTHY sat at her table writing :— 
SN “ February 29th, 1904. 

“* DEAREST Bitt,—Awful haste, but must tell 
you about the match. We beat Bredby 3-2. 
Isn’t it lovely! Butterflies still undefeated!!! 
They played tip-top. Ma and Pa Wycherley 
nearly died with excitement. Aren’t they dears to 
2:1 take such an interest in Kate’s play? She was 
ripping, so was everyone. Never seen such combination. Good old 
Muriel shot the goal just three minutes before time. Rotten luck this 
snow coming. It’s put an end to the mixed match at Compton. What 
price 29th February? Shall miss all my chances of getting a proposal 
in to-day! Dreadful, isn’t it ?—and me 30 years as ever is! Still, 
there’s one more chance. I have promised to take Band of Hope to- 
night, and shall be escorted home by the ‘ Dear Vicar.’ What say you 
to the stile by the beech-clumps? A bale of flannel, and a bundle of 
tracts will prove an acceptable wedding-present from you gee se as 
usual, us 8 
“P.S.—We have got old Mrs. Spikins into that home. Thanks 
awfully for your help ; you were a brick. It was touch and go whether 
she got the vacancy.” 


“ February 29th, 1904. 

“Dear Mr. Howarp,—I am very sorry to hear Miss Howard has 
a cold. Please tell her not to trouble about the Band of Hope. I will 
go this evening.—Yours truly, “ D. Humpurey.” 

The Lawns.” 

A voice interrupted the writer : 

“How do, Dorothy? I want you to come tobogganing with 
us. Tom has made a beauty, and the snow is just thick enough on 
Hawthorn Hill.” 

“Sorry I can’t. Too busy this afternoon, thanks very much all 
the same. Do be an angel and post this letter to Millie Stevens for me.”’ 

“Oh, all very well. You were going to play hockey, and that’s off, 
so you may as well come with us.” 

“T really can’t, old girl. I promised to make a wedding bouquet 
for our housemaid’s sister, and Teddy Smith want me to help him with 
his carving. I meant to do it this evening, but Miss Howard is ill, so 
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I’m in for Band of Hope. It’s rough luck, but the weather may oblige 
again. Wait half-a-mo’ while I get the receipt for your dance sub-. 
scription, will you ? ” 

The girl disappeared, and her visitor sank into a low chair and 
glanced round the familiar den. 

Fencing foils, hockey: sticks, tennis and badminton racquets 
hung on the walls, a screen stood in one corner, not wholly hiding a 
dressmaker’s lay figure, and dress box. A pair of evening slippers, 
freshly pipe-clayed, dried by the fire, a bag of puppy biscuits sat cheek 
by jowl with a half-emptied box of sweets. A bundle of music, and 
the end of a violin case peeped from under the window-seat, and a basket 

, of bulbs and seeds reposed on the sill. A book- 
case packed with cheap editions filled one side 
of the room, while in the darkest corner, behind 
a large arm-chair, might be found a tiny table, 
furnished with two tiny candlesticks, some. 
flowers, and a selection of religious books. 

Here and 
there the 
utilitarian as- 
pect of the 
room was re- 


'* JUST SHOVE THIS IN THE 
VICARAGE LETTER-BOX.’ ”’ 


lieved by artistic treasures, and no careless disposition of colour marred 
the harmony of Dorothy’s sanctum. 

Mary had not long to wait before the receipt was forthcoming, then 
she rose, and, with a few more grumbles prepared to go. 

“‘ Here’s the letter for post,” said Dorothy, hastily addressing an 
envelope, and thrusting the already-folded sheet within, “‘ and would 
you just shove this note in the vicarage letter-box as you pass, there’s 
a dear.” The note was quickly sealed and Mary departed. 

* * * 5 os * * 


The familiar period of noise and unpleasant odours having been 
passed through, Dorothy and the vicar put out the lamps, locked the 
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doors, and started on their trudge through the half-melted snow. There 
was apres unusually and offensively familiar about Mr. Howard’s 
manner ie tae Dorothy thought. She invariabiy showed her dis- 
approval of pularity among the unmarried 
ladies of the seolcuthicd by keeping him distinctly 
outside her sphere of friendliness, but to- night he 
was positively tiresome with his attentions, it being 
no easy matter for cheery Dorothy to keep up a cold 
and impassive exterior. 

“It’s awfully good of you to give up your to- 
bogganing for the Band of Hope, Miss Humphrey,” 
said the Vicar, as they started briskly off. ‘“‘ Miss Kingsley ere me why 
you refused to go. J shall have to try and console you for your de- 
vrivation, during our walk home.” 

What an extraordinary remark from the Reverend William Howard ! 
|The temperature in Dorothy’s immediate neighbourhood went per- 
ceptibly down. 

“Pray don’t put yourself out on my behalf,” she said coldly, “ the 
task might prove beyond you, and, in any case, my coming here was 
solely on your sister’s account.’ 

There was a pause, while the vicar figuratively slapped himself to 
warmth again, then he renewed the attack. 

“Your exertions on behalf of Mrs. Spikins have been very successful ; 
how glad you must be to feel that she is now practically provided for 
by your efforts.” | 

“Oh, I did nothing,” lied Dorothy boldly, for she would not endure 
commendation from him. “A friend of mine did all the work.” 

*“‘ Indeed, my sister tells me a very different tale. se is loud in 
admiration of your energy.” 

““Miss Howard takes a wonderfully charitable view of people. 
She paints virtues in everyone.’ 

* The characteristic may be detrimental to those about her at 
times.’ 

‘| suppose so,” agreed Dorothy for once. 

“T am thinking of the day she gave my top-coat to the tramp 

y sf who had already carried off my macintosh—as he said 
a? —to repair.’ 

“Oh, I thought you meant it gave those about 
" Hn) her too good an opinion of themselves. The loss of 
Wii!’ your coat must have annoyed you.’ 

After another pause— 
I Veh ‘‘] must congratulate you on the result of your 

= hockey match.” 

& “Which match?” asked Dorothy without enthus- 
iasm, dhaueh there could be but one for her at that moment. 

‘“ Butterflies v. Bredby Ladies, when good old Muriel shot the Boe 
I hear Ma and Pa Wycherley were there as usual.” 
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“Yes, we won,” replied Dorothy, in a faint voice, a sudden spasm 
of doubt shooting through her disdain. 

Just then the two arrived at a stile situated between two clumps 
of beech trees, 

Mr. Howard got over, and with the excuse of helping 
her, quickly possessed himself of both the girl’s: hands, 
and an awful light broke upon her bewildered brain when, 
in a half-laughing yet tender voice, he said: ‘‘ What say 
you to the stile by the beech clumps. . I cannot escape.” 

Dorothy snatched her hands from his grasp, and her 
simmering wrath boiled over in a stream of indignation. When she 
paused for breath, Mr. Howard smilingly excused himself. 

“Not my fault, really, Miss Humphrey, that I read the wrong letter. 
It is certainly the first time that you have addressed me as Bill, though 
I confess you are not the only one who does so. And how could I guess 
who‘ D.’ was till I had read through ? When I did I was only too glad- 
to find the way which has seemed so difficult was to be smoothed for 
me to-night.” . 

Dorothy was subsiding from anger to shame, and her companion’s 
spirits rose with her embarrassment. 

“ You’re fearfully angry with us both now,” he continued, “ and 
you hate me desperately, but I am not afraid. I loved that letter; its 
was the first real bit of yourself you had ever shown me, and I have been 
starving for it for so long. I won’t help you over if you don’t want me 
to, but I should so like to hear you call me Bill.” 

Dorothy dejectedly climbed over the stile, and in silence trailed 
down the lane. 

At her own gate Mr. Howard barred the way as he opened it, and 
for a parting shot gently asked, “ Aren’t you going to propose after all ? ” 

He heard her breathing heavily with anger, and she pushed at the 
gate, but he continued: “I am not afraid; I don’t care how long I 
wait, but I must have you, and my sister has told me a secret. She 
says no man in earnest need ever despair of winning the girl whose 
heart is free. From your letter I believe yours is, and as I am in earnest 
I shall never give up.” 

Then he opened the gate, and with a final cry of rage Dorothy 
rushed to the house. 

¥ * 


¥ * 


The Reverend William Howard was a _ broad- 
minded parson. He busied himself so assiduously 
in minding his own affairs that a good influence 
surrounded him in his daily work, and drew him and 
his parishioners together. 

He had entered the priesthood for no reason 
of personal benefit, and late in life, and having 
moved for so long on the level of the laity, hardly realised how far from 
his fellows the adoption of ‘the cloth” had elevated him. Indeed, 
when his old cans called to him from below, he was still within 
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ear-shot, and remembered how to help. Dorothy and he in time 
became great friends. Only once had he alluded to his parting challenge 
at the gate, and Dorothy had said “No.” That had been three years 
ago, and now she wondered if he would say the same again! But what 
man thinks alike for three years. No, she would never be given another 
chance—Mr. Right had come, and been sent away. 
So she often mused during hours of enforced idleness, spent in the 
house of an invalid relation, upon whom Dorothy took pity when an 
attack of illness came suddenly. ‘ | 
' While living at home, seeing William Howard constantly, and 
working with him almost daily, the ghost of “What might have been ”’ 
lay buried in the grave; 
but, apart from him F% 
the spectre pointed |Z477 
relentlessly to her (7% 
folly. 
William’s _ sister 
had lately married, 
and he, the embodi- 
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ment of domestic virtues, 
was living all alone. 
Moreover, before Dorothy 
went away, he had been 
discussing with her and 
with her father, Dr. Hum- 
phrey, the most terrible 
project. He said he pur- 
posed giving his dear body 

Saez to be eaten by leprosy in 
one of those smitten colonies where brave men fight to a certain death 
for their fellow men. Horrible had been the discussions, the doctor 
painting only too vivid pictures of this foul disease. 

Yesterday a letter told Dorothy that William had gone so far as 
to enquire about the passage, and a suitable outfit. He had, indeed, 
been forced to give up his living on account of overwork and consequent 
ill-health, but to gocalmly toa fearful death—Dorothy could not endure 
to think of it. Surely he still loved her a little; could she not revail 
on him to stay? She reviewed the long friendship, how ardent he had 
been four years ago, when his love was first thrust into her astonished 
sight. Just four years ago—to-morrow would be the anniversary. 
At that recollection, her thoughts jostling together in their endeavours 
to find a way out, suddenly she saw an open door. She would write to him, 
bidding him to come to her. If he still loved her he would remember, 
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and know why she called him; if not, well, it was the most natural 
thing in the world to desire to say good-bye to an old friend passing 
out of one’s life. 

She wrote her message briefly, and posted the letter 
without delay. It could not arrive before the morrow. 
Would he obey the summons ? (ARNE ve 

What a night she passed after the deed was done! /\\ \i/ ie 
Thinking, thinking, round and round, and always back \ /— “WEAR 
to the same place—“ Would he come ?? Pa YA 

Through next day the question still haunted her, | I} 
peeping at het while she waited on the _ invalid, 
arresting her as she performed her little tasks in the house, and 
shouting with every step on the gravel outside. 

At four o’clock her aunt asked her to do some shopping. How 
hard it was to obey cheerfully, but Dorothy resolutely put 
on her hat and went. 

Her aunt in sending her off had thoughtfully said : 
“You will just be back in nice time for a cosy tea, and 
Annie shall have a good fire for you.” , 

When she returned, Dorothy found the cosy tea ready in 
the drawing-room, the good fire burning, and there, also, 
rising up eagerly at her entrance—there was— 

- Deatant Bill,” and with these words, between laughing and crying, 
Dorothy flung herself boldly into his arms. 

Then she made him a proposal, which was accepted promptly. 


SEPTIMUS 


By Witu1am J. Locke 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tn, os > ee, Y-AND-BY, Sypher returned to London to fight a losing 
baa es) SEN battle against the Powers of Darkness, and derive whatever 
Rp: 2 inspiration he could from Zora’s letters. He also called 
Roy” ~=—s dutifully at “The Nook,” during his week-end visits to 
Penton Court, where he found restfulness in the atmosphere 
of lavender. Mrs. Oldrieve continued to regard him as a 
jj most superior person. Cousin Jane, as became a gentle- 
BA woman of breeding, received him with courtesy—but a 
| , courtesy marked by that shade of reserve which is due from 
a lady of quality to the grand-fatherless, If she had not striven against the 
unregeneracy of mortal flesh she would have disapproved of him off-hand because 
she disapproved of Zora ; but she was a conscientious woman, and took great pride 
in overcoming prejudices. She also collected pewter, the history of which Sypher, 
‘during his years of self-education, had once studied in the confused notion that 
it was culture. All knowledge is good—from the theory of Quaternions to the 
way to cut a ham-frill. It is sure to come in useful, somehow. An authority on 
Central African dialects has been known to find them invaluable in altercations 
with cabmen, and a converted burglar has, before now, become an admirable house- 
agent. What Sypher, therefore, had considered merely learned lumber in his head 
cemented his friendship with Cousin Jane—or, rather, to speak by the book, sol- 
dered it with pewter. As for the Cure, however, she did not believe in it, and 
told him so, roundly. She had been brought up to believe in doctors, the cate- 
chism, the House of Lords, the inequality of the sexes, and the Oldrieve family, 
and in that faith she would live and die. Sypher bore her no malice. She did 
not call the Cure pestilential quackery. He was beginning not to despise the day 
of small things. 
“It may be very good in its way,” she said, “just as Liberalism and Dar- 
winism and eating in restaurants may be good things. But they are not for me.” 
Cousin Jane’s conversation provided him with much innocent entertainment. 
Mrs. Oldrieve was content to talk about the weather and what Zora and Emmy 
used to like to eat when they were little girls; subjects interesting to themselves : 
but not conducive to discussion. Cousin Jane was nothing if not argumentative. 
She held views, expounded them, and maintained them. Nothing short of a 
declaration from Jehovah bursting in glory through the sky could have convinced 
her of error. Even then she would have been annoyed. She profoundly dis- 
approved of Emmy’s marriage to Septimus, whom she characterised as a doddering 
idiot. Sypher defended his friend warmly. He also defended Wiggleswick, at 
whose ways and habits the good lady expressed anrestrained indignation. She 
could not have spoken more disrespectfully of Antichrist. 
You mark my words,” she said, “ hel] murder them both in their sleep.” 
Concerning Zora, too, she was emphatic. 

“T am not one of those who think every woman ought to get married; but 
if she can’t conduct herself decently without a husband, she ought to have one.” 
“ But surely, Mrs. Middlemist’s conduct is irreproachable,” said Sypher. 

“Trreproachable ? Do you think trapesing about alone all over the earth, 
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mixing with all sorts of people she doesn’t know from Adam, and going goodness 
knows where and doing goodness knows what, and idling her life away, never putting 
a darn in her stockings even, is irreproachable conduct on the part of a young woman 
of Zora’s birth and appearance? The way she dresses must attract attention 
wherever she goes. It’s supposed to be ‘stylish’ nowadays. In my time it was 
immodest. When a young woman was forced to journey alone she made herself 
as inconspicuous as possible. Zora ought to have a husband to look after her. 
Then she could do as she liked—or as he liked, which would be much the best thing 
for her.” 

“I happen to be in Mrs. Middlemist’s confidence,” said Sypher. ‘She has 
told me many times that she would never marry again. Her marriage——” 

“‘ Stuff and rubbish!” cried Cousin Jane. “‘ You wait until the man comes 
along who has made up his mind to marry her. It must be a big, strong man who 
won’t stand any nonsense and will take her by the shoulders and shake her. She'll 
marry him fast enough. We'll see what happens to her in California.” 

‘“‘T hope she won’t marry one of those dreadful creatures with lassoes,” said 
Mrs. Oldrieve, whose hazy ideas of California were based on hazier memories of 
Captain Mayne Reid. 

“I hope Mrs. Middlemist won’t marry at all,” said Sypher, in a tone of alarm. 

“ Why ?” said Cousin Jane. 

She shot the question at him with almost a snarl. Sypher paused for a moment 
or two before replying. 

““T should lose a friend,” said he. 

“Humph!” said Cousin Jane. = 

If the late Rev. Laurence Sterne had known Cousin Jane,“ Tristram Shandy ” 
would have been richer of a chapter on “ Humphs!” He would have analysed 
this particular one with a minute delicacy beyond the powers of Clem Sypher, 
through whose head rang the echo of the irritating vocable for some time afterwards. 
It meant something. It meant something uncomfortable. It was directly levelled 
at himself, and yet it seemed to sum up her previous disparaging remarks about 
Zora. ‘* What the dickens did she mean by it?” he asked himself. 

He came down to Nunsmere every week now, having given up his establish- 
ment at Kilburn Priory and sold the house, “The Kurhaus,” as he had named 
it in his pride. A set of bachelor’s chambers in St. James’s sheltered him during 
his working days in London. He had also sold his motor-car; for retrenchment 
in personal expenses had become necessary, and the purchase-money of house and 
car were needed for the war of advertising which he was waging against his rivals. 
There were days black with anxiety and haunting doubt, illuminated now and 
then by Zora, who wrote gracioys letters of encouragement. He carried them 
about with him like talismans. 

Sometimes he could not realise that the great business he had created could 
be in danger of failure. The routine went on as usual. At the works at Ber- 
mondsey the same activity apparently prevailed as when the Cure had reached 
the hey-day of its fortune some five years before. In the sweet-smelling laboratory, 
gleaming with white tiles and copper retorts, the white-aproned workmen sorted 
and weighed and treated according to the secret recipe the bundles of herbs that 
came in every day and were stacked in pigeon-holes along the walls. In the boiling 
sheds, not so sweet-smelling, the great vats of fat bubbled and ran, giving out to 
the cooling troughs the refined white cream of which the precious ointment was 
made. Beyond there was another laboratory, vast and clean and busy, where the 
healing ichor of the herbs was mixed with the drugs and the cream. Then came 
the workrooms, where rows of girls filled the celluloid boxes, one dabbing in the 
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well-judged quantity, another cutting it off clean to the level of the top with a swift 
stroke of the spatula, another getting on the lid, and so on, in endless but fascinating 
monotony, until the last girl placed on the trolly by her side waiting to carry it 
to the packing-shed the finished packet of Sypher’s Cure as it would be delivered 
to the world. Then there were the packing-sheds full of deal cases for despatching 
the Cure to the four quarters of the globe, some empty, some being filled, others 
stacked in readiness for the carriers; a babel of sounds, of hammering clamps, 
of creaking barrows, of horses by the open doors rattling their heavy harness 
and trampling the flagstones with their heavy hoofs; a ceaseless rushing of 
brawny men in sackcloth aprons, of dusty men with stumps of pencils and note- 
books and crumpled invoices, counting and checking and reporting to other men 
in narrow glass offices against the wall. Outside stood the great waggons laden 
with the white deal boxes bound with iron hoops and bearing i in vermilion letters 
the inscription of Sypher’s Cure. 

Every detail of this complicated hive was as familiar to him as his kitchen 
was to his cook. He had planned it all, organised it all. Every action of every 
human creature in the place from the skilled pharmaceutist responsible for the 
preparation of the ointment to the grimy boy who did odd jobs about the sheds, 
had been preconceived by him, had had its mainspring in his brain. Apart from 
idealistic aspirations concerned with the Cure itself, the perfecting of this machinery 
of human activity had been a matter of absorbing interest, its perfection a subject 
of honourable pride. 

He walked through the works day after day, noting the familiar sights and 
sounds, pausing here and there lovingly, as a man does in his garden to touch some 
cherished plant or to fill himself with the beauty of some rare flower. The place 
was inexpressibly dear to him. That those furnaces should ever grow cold, that 
those vats should ever be empty, that those two magic words should cease to blaze 
on the wooden boxes, should fade from the sight of man, that those gates should 
ever be shut, seemed to transcend imagination. The factory had taken its rank 
with eternal, unchanging things, like the solar system and the Bank of England. 
Yet he knew only too well that there had been change in the unchanging and in 
his soul dwelt a sickening certainty that the eternal would be transient. Gradually 
the staff had been reduced, the output lessened. Already two of the long tables 
once filled with girls stood forlornly empty. 

His comfortably-appointed office in Moorgate Street told the same story. 
Week after week the orders slackened and gradually the number of the clerks had 
shrunk. Gloom settled permanently on the manager’s brow. He almost walked 
on tiptoe into Sypher’s room and spoke to him in a hushed whisper, until rebuked 
for dismalness. 

“If you look like that, Shuttleworth, I shall cry.” 

On another occasion Shuttleworth said : 

“We are throwing money away on advertisements. The concern can’t stand 
it.” 

Sypher turned, blue pencil in hand, from the wall where draft proofs of adver- 
tisements were pinned for his correction and master’s touch. This was a part of 
the business that he loved. It appealed to the flamboyant in his nature. It par- 
ticularly pleased him to see omnibuses pass by bearing the famous “ Sypher’s Cure,” 
an enlargement of his own handwriting, in streaming letters of blood. 

“We're going to double them,” said he; and his air was that of the racing 
Mississippi captains of old days who, in response to the expostulation of their 
engineers, sent a little nigger boy to sit on the safety valve. 

The dismal manager turned up his eyes to heaven with the air of the family 
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steward in “ The Rake’s Progress.”” He had not his chief’s Napoleonic mind; but 
he had a wife and a large family. Clem Sypher also thought of that—not only of 
Shuttleworth’s wife and family, but also of the wives and families of the many 
men in his employ. It kept him awake of nights. 

In the soothing air of Nunsmere, however, he slept, in long dead stretches, as 
a tired man sleeps, in spite of trains which screeched past the bottom of his lawn. 
Their furious unrest enhanced the peace of village things. He began to love the 
little backwater of the earth whose stillness calmed the fever of life. As soon as 
he stepped out on to the platform at Ripstead a cool hand seemed to touch his 
forehead, and charm away the cares that made his temples throb. At Nunsmere 
he gave himself up to the simplicities of the place. He took to strolling, like Sep- 
timus, about the Common and made friends with the lame donkey. On Sunday 
mornings he went to church. He had first found himself there out of curiosity, 
for though not an irreligious man, he was not given to pious practices; but after- 
wards he had gone on account of the restfulness of the rural service. His mind, 
essentially reverent, took it very seriously, just as it took seriously the works of 
a great poet which he could not understand or any alien form of human aspiration ; 
even the parish notices and the publication of banns he received with earnest atten- 
tion. His intensity of interest as he listened to the sermon sometimes flattered 
the mild Vicar, and at other times—when thinness of argument pricked his con- 
science—alarmed him considerably. But Sypher would not have dared enter into 
theological disputation. He took the sermon as he took the hymns, in which he. 
joined lustily. Cousin Jane, whom he invariably met with Mrs. Oldrieve after 
the service and escorted home, had no such scruples. She tore the Vicar’s theology 
into fragments and scattered them behind her as she walked, like a hare in a paper- 
chase. | 

Said the Literary Man from London, who had strolled with them on one of 
these occasions : 

“‘ The good lady’s one of those women who speak as if they had a relation who 
had married a high official in the Kingdom of Heaven and now and then gave them 
confidential information.” | 

Sypher liked Rattenden because he could often put into a phrase his own 
unformulated ideas. He also belonged to a world to which he himself was a stranger— 
the world of books and plays and personalities and theories of art. Sypher thought 
that its denizens lived on a lofty plane. 

“The atmosphere,” said Rattenden, “is sorarefied that the kettle refuses to 
boil properly. That is why we always have cold tea at literary gatherings. My 
dear fellow, it’s a damned world. It talks all day and does nothing all night. The 
ragged Italian in front of the fresco in his village church or at the back of the gallery 
at the opera of his town knows more essentials of painting and music than any of 
us. It’s a hollow sham of a world filled with empty words. I love it.” 

“Then why abuse it?” laughed Sypher. 

“ Because it’s a wanton, and the wanton angers you and fascinates you at the 
same time. You never know how to take her. You are aware she hasn’t got a 
heart, but her lips are red. She is unreal. She holds views in defiance of common 
sense. Which is the nobler thing to do—to dig potatoes or paint a man digging 
potatoes? She swears to you that the digger is a clod of earth, and the painter 
a handful of heaven. She is talking rot. You know it. Yet you believe her.” 

Sypher was not convinced by the airy paradoxician. He had a childish idea 
that painters and novelists and actors were superior beings. Rattenden found this 
Arcadian and cultivated Sypher’s society. They took long walks together on 
Sunday afternoons, 
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“ After all,” said Rattenden, “I can speak freely. I am a Pariah among 
my kind.” 

Sypher asked why. 

“ Because I don’t play golf. In London, it is impossible to be seriously regarded 
as a literary man unless you play golf.” 

He found Sypher a good listener. He loved to catch a theory of life, hold it 
in his hand like a struggling bird while he discoursed about it, and let it go free 
into the sunshine again. Sypher admired his nimbleness of mind. 

“You juggle with ideas as the fellows on the stage do with gilt balls.” 

“It’s a game I learned,” said Rattenden. “It’s very useful. It takes one’s 
mind off the dull question of earning bread and butter for a wife and five children.” 

“I wish you'd teach it me,” said Sypher. “ I’ve many wives and many children 
dependent on me for bread and butter.” 

Rattenden was quick to note the tone of depression. He laughed kindly. 

“‘ Looking on is just as good. When you’re worried in London why don’t 
you look me up? My wife and I will play it for you. She’s an amusing body. 
Heaven knows how I should have got through without her. She also swears by 
Sypher’s Cure.” 

So they became friends. Sypher, since the blistered heel episode, had lost 
his fearless way of trumpeting the Cure far and wide, having a nervous dread of 
seeing the “ p” and “q” of the hateful words form themselves on the lips of a 
companion. He became-subdued, and only spoke of travel and men and things, 
of anything but the Cure. He preferred to listen and, as Rattenden preferred to 
talk, he found conversation a simple matter. Rattenden was an amusing anec- 
dotist and had amassed a prodigious amount of raw material for his craft. To the 
collector, by some unknown law of attraction, come the objects which he collects. 
Everywhere he goes he finds them to his hand, as Septimus’s friend found the Toby 
jugs. Wherever Rattenden turned, a bit of gossip met his ear. Very few things, 
therefore, happened in literary and theatrical London which did not come inevitably 
to his knowledge. He could have wrecked many homes and pricked many repu- 
tations. As a man of the world, however, he used his knowledge with discretion, 
and as an artist in anecdote he selected fastidiously. He seldom retailed a bit of 
gossip for its own sake; when he did so he had a purpose. 

One evening they dined together at Sypher’s club, a great semi-political 
institution with many thousand members. He had secured, however, a quiet table 
in a corner of the dining-room which was adorned with full-length portraits of 
self-conscious statesmen. Sypher unfolded his napkin with an air of satisfaction. 

“‘T’ve had good news to-day. Mrs. Middlemist is on her way home.” 

“You have the privilege of her friendship,” said Rattenden. ‘“ You’re to be 
envied. O fortunate nimium.” 

He preserved some of the Oxford tradition in tone and manner. He had brown 
hair turning grey, a drooping moustache, and wore pince-nez secured by a broad 
black cord. Being very short-sighted his eyes seen through the thick lens were 
almost expressionless. 

“Zora Middlemist,” said he, squeezing lemon over his oysters, “is a grand 
and splendid creature whom I admire vastly. As I never lose an opportunity of 
telling her that she is doing nothing with her grand and splendid qualities, I suffer 
under the ban of her displeasure.” 

“What do you think she ought to do with them ? ” asked Sypher. 

“It’s a difficult and delicate matter to discuss a woman with another man 
especially—” he waved a significant hand. “ But I, in my little way, have written 
a novel or two—studies of women. I speak, therefore, as an expert. Now, just 
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as a painter can’t correctly draw the draped figure unless he has an anatomical 
knowledge of the limbs beneath, so is a novelist unable to present the.character 
of a woman with sincerity and verisimilitude unless he has taken into account.all 
the hidden physiological workings of that woman’s nature. He must be familiar 
with the workings of the sex principle within her, although he need not show them 
in his work, any more than the painter shows the anatomy. Analysing thus the 
imaginary woman, one forms a habit of analysing the real woman in whom one 
takes an interest—or, rather, one does it unconsciously.” He paused, “TI told 
you it was rather delicate. You see what I’m trying to get at? Zora Middlemist 
is driven round the earth like Io by the gadfly of her temperament. She’s seeking 
the Beauty or Meaning or Fulfilment, or whatever she chooses to call it, of Life. 
What she’s really looking for 1s Love.” 

‘TI don’t believe it,” said Sypher. 

Rattenden shrugged his shoulders. “It’s true all the same. But in her case, 
it’s the great love—the big thing for the big man—the gorgeous tropical sunshine 
in which all the splendour of her can develop. No little man will move her. She 
draws them all round her—that type has an irresistible atmosphere—but she passes 
them by with her magnificent head in the air. She is looking all the time for the 
big man. The pathetic comedy of it is that she is as innocent and as unconscious 
of the object of her search as the flower that opens its heart to the bee bearing the 
pollen on its wings. I’m not infallible as a general rule. In this case I am.” 

He hastened to consume his soup which had got cold during his harangue. 

“You’ve mixed much with women and studied them,” said Sypher. “I 
haven’t. I was engaged to a girl once, but it was a tepid affair. She broke it off 
because it was much more vital to me to work in my laboratory than to hold her 
hand in her mother’s parlour. No doubt she was right. This was in the early days 
when I was experimenting with the Cure. Since then I’ve been a man of one idea. 
It has absorbed all my soul and energies, so that I’ve had none to spare for women. 
Here and there, of course——” 

“TI know. The trifling things. They are part of the banquet of life. One 
eats and forgets.” 

Sypher glanced at him and nodded his appreciation of the literary man’s neat 
way of putting things. But he did not reply. He ate his fish in silence, hardly 
tasting it, his mind far away following Zora Middlemist across the seas. A horrible, 
jealous hatred of the big man for whom she sought sprang up in his héart. His 
pink face flushed red. 

“This sole bonne femme is excellent,” said Rattenden. 

Sypher started in confusion, and praised the chef, and talked gastronomy 
while his thoughts were with Zora. He remembered the confession of Septimus 
Dix in Paris. Septimus had been caught in the irresistible atmosphere. He loved 
her, but he was one of the little men and she had passed him by with her mag- 
nificent head in the air. The gastronomic talk languished. Presently Rattenden 
said : 

“One of the feminine phenomena that has puzzled me most of late has been 
the marriage of her sister to Septimus Dix.” 

Sypher laid down his knife and fork. 

“ How extraordinary that you should mention it. He was in my mind as 
you spoke.” 

**T was thinking of her,” said Rattenden. “She has Mrs. Middlemist’s tem- 
perament without her force of character. The sex without the splendour. I heard 
a very curious thing about her only yesterday.” 

“ What was it?” 
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“It was one of those things that are not told.” 

“Tell me,” said Sypher, earnestly. “I have reasons for asking. I am con- 
vinced there are circumstances of which neither Mrs. Dix’s mother nor sister know 
anything. I’m a loyal man. You may trust me.” 

“Very well,” said Rattenden. ‘“ Have you ever heard of a man called Mor- 
daunt Prince? Yes—a well-known actor—about the biggest blackguard that 
disgraces the stage. He was leading man at the theatre where she last played. 
They were doing ‘ The Widow of Ware.’ They were about a great deal together. 
It was common gossip at the time.” 

“‘ Gossip is notoriously uncharitable,” said Sypher. 

“If charity covers a multitude of sins, uncharitableness has the advantage 
of uncovering them. The pudor brittanicus, however, is responsible for uncovering 
the one I am going to tell you of. About two or three months before the marniage, 
Emmy Oldrieve and Mordaunt Prince were staying together at an hotel in Tunbridge 
Wells. There was no mistake about it. There they were. They had a motor 
with them. A week before the Dix marriage was announced, Mordaunt Prince 
married a Mrs. Morris—old Sol Morris, the money-lender’s widow.” 

Sypher stared at him. 

“It’s one of the least amazing of human phenomena,” said Rattenden, cyni- 
cally. “I’m only puzzled at Calypso being so soon able to console herself for the 
departure of Ulysses, and taking up with such a dreamy-headed shadow of a man 
as our friend Dix. The end of the Mordaunt Prince story is that he was too much 
for the widow, who has pensioned him off, and now he is drinking himself to death 
in Naples.” 

“Emmy Oldrieve! Good God, is it possible ? ” cried Sypher, absently pushing 
aside the dish the waiter handed him. 

Rattenden carefully helped himself to partridge and orange salad. 

“It’s not only possible, but unquestionable fact. You see,” he added com- 
placently, “‘ nothing can happen without it’s coming sooner or later to me. My 
informant was staying at the hotel all the time. You will allow me to vouch abso- 
lutely for her veracity.” 

Sypher did not speak for some moments. The large dining-room, with its 
portraits of self-conscious statesmen, faded away and became a little street in Paris, 
one side in shade and the other baking in the sun. And at a little iron table sat 
a brown and indiscreet Zouave and Septimus Dix, pale, indecisive, with a wistful 
appeal in his washed-out blue eyes. Suddenly he regained consciousness and more 
for the sake of covering his loss of self-possession than for that of eating, he recalled 
the waiter and put some partridge on his plate. Then he looked across the table 
at his guest, and said very sternly: 

‘I look to you to prevent this story going any further.” 

‘Pll make it my duty to prevent it,” said Rattenden. 

Sypher helped his guest to wine. 

“J hope you like this Roederer,” said he. “It’s the only exquisite wine in 
the club, and, unfortunately, there are not more than a few bottles left. I had 
seven dozen of the same cuvée in my cellar at Priory Park—if anything, in better 
condition. I had to sell it with the rest of the things when I gave up the house. 
It went to my heart. Champagne is the only wine I understand. There was a 
time when it stood as a symbol to me of the unattainable. Now that I can drink 
it when I will, I know that all the laws of philosophy forbid its having any attrac- 
tion for me. Thank heaven, I’m not dyspeptic enough in soul to be a philosopher, 
and I’m grateful for my aspirations. I cultivated my taste for champagne out of 
sheer gratitude.” 
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“Any wise man,” said Rattenden, “can realise his dreams. It takes some- 
thing much higher than wisdom to enjoy the realisation.” 

“What is that?” 

“The heart of a child,” said Rattenden. He smiled in his inscrutable way 
behind his thick lenses, and sipped his champagne. “ Truly a delicious wine,” 
said he. 

Sypher said good-bye to his guest on the steps of the club, and walked home 
to his new chambers in St. James’s deep in thought. For the first time since his 
acquaintance with Rattenden he was glad to part from him. He had a great need 
of solitude. It came to him almost as a shock to realise that things were happening 
in the world round about him quite as heroic, in the eyes of the High Gods, as the 
battle between Sypher’s Cure and Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy. The curtain of 
life had been lifted, and a flash of its inner mysteries had been revealed. His eyes 
still were dazed. But he had received the gift of vision. He had seen, beyond 
doubt or question, the heart of Septimus Dix. He knew what he had done, why 
he had done it. 

Zora Middlemist had passed Septimus by with her magnificent head in the 
air, But he was not one of the little men. 

“‘ By God, he is not!” he cried aloud, and the cry came from his depths. 

Zora Middlemist had passed him, Clem Sypher, by with her magnificent head 
in the air. 

He let himself into his chambers; they struck him as being chill and lonely, 
the casual, uncared-for hiding-place of one of the little men. He stirred the fire, 
almost afraid to disturb the cold silence by the rattle of the poker against the bars 
of the grate. His slippers were set in readiness on the hearthrug, and the machine 
who valeted him had fitted them with boot-trees. He put them on, and, unlocking 
his desk, took out the letter which he had received that morning from Zora. 

“For you,” she wrote, “I want victory all along the line—the apotheosis of 
Sypher’s Cure on Earth. For myself, I don’t know what I want. I wish you 
would tell me.” 

Clem Sypher sat down with the letter on an armchair and looked into the 
fire until it went out. For the first time in his life he did not know what he wanted. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
te HE next few days were darkened by overwhelming anxieties 
Scots LS so that he speculated little as to the Ultimately Desired. 
ESS: a A chartered accountant sat in the office at Moorgate Street 
“J and shed around him the gloom of statistics. Unless a 
miracle happened the Cure was doomed. 

‘It is all very well to seat a little nigger on the safety 
valve if the end of the journey is in sight. The boilermay 
just last out the strain. But to suppose that he will sit 
there in permanent security to himself and the ship for 
an indefinite time is an optimism unwarranted by the general experience of this 
low world. Sypher’s Cure could not stand the strain of the increased advertise- 
ment. Shuttleworth found a dismal pleasure in the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
A reduction in price had not materially affected the sales. The Jebusa Jones 
people had lowered the price of the Cuticle Remedy and still undersold the Cure. 
During the year the Bermondsey works had been heavily mortgaged. The money 
had all been wasted ‘on a public that had eyes and saw not, that had ears and heard not 
the simple gospel of the Friend ofHumanity—“ Try’ Sypher’s Cure.” In the midst 
of the gloom Shuttleworth took the opportunity of deprecating the unnecessary 
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expense of production, never having so greatly dared before. Only the best 
and purest materials had been possible for the divine ointment. By using second 
qualities, a great saving could be effected without impairing the efficacy of the 
Cure. Thus Shuttleworth. Sypher blazed into holy anger, as if he had been 
counselled to commit sacrilege. 

Radical reforms were imperative if the Cure was to be saved. He spent his 
nights over vast schemes only to find the fatal flaw in the cold light of the morning. 
This angered him. It seemed that the sureness of his vision had gone. Somethin 
strange, uncanny, had happened within him, he knew not what. It had nothing 
to do with his intellectual force, his personal energy. It had nothing to do with 
his determination to win through and restore the Cure to its former position in 
the market. It was something subtle, spiritual. 

The memory of the blistered heel lived with him. The slight doubt cast by 
Septimus on Zora’s faith remained disturbingly at the back of his mind. Yet he 
clung passionately to his belief. If it were not heaven-sent, then was he of men 
most miserable. 

Never had he welcomed the sight of Nunsmere more than that Saturday after- 
noon when the trap turned off the high road and the Common came into view. 
The pearls and faint blues of the sky, the tender mist softening the russet of the 
autumn trees, the grey tower of the little church, the red roofs of the cottages dream- 
ing in their old-world gardens, the quiet green of the Common with the children 
far off at play, and the lame donkey watching them in philosophic content—all 
came like the gift of a very calm and restful God to the tired man’s eyes. 

He thought to himself: ‘‘ It only lacks one figure walking across the Common 
to meet me.” Then he thought again: “ If she were there would I see anything 
else?” 

At Penton Court, the maid met him at the door. 

“Mr. Dix is waiting to see you, sir.” 

“Mr. Dix! Where is he?” 

“In the drawing-room. He has been waiting a couple of hours.” 

He threw off his hat and coat, delighted, and rushed in to welcome the un- 
expected guest. He found Septimus sitting in the twilight by the French window 
that opened on the lawn, and making elaborate calculations in a notebook. 

“My dear Dix!” He shook him warmly by the hand and clapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘ This is more than a pleasure. What have you been doing with your- 
self?” 

Septimus said, holding up the note-book: “I was just trying to work out 
the problem whether a boy’s expenses from the time he begins feeding-bottles 
to the time he leaves the University increases by arithmetical or geometrical 
progression.” | 

Sypher laughed. “It depends, doesn’t it, on his taste for luxuries?” 

“ This one is going to be extravagant, I’m afraid,” said Septimus. “ He cuts 
his teeth on a fifteenth-century Italian ivory carving of St. John the Baptist—I 
went into a shop to buy a purse and they gave it to me instead—and turns up his 
nose at coral and bells. There isn’t much of it to turn up. I’ve never seen a child 
with so little nose. I invented a machine for elongating it, but his mother won’t 
let me use it.” 

Sypher expressed his sympathy with Mrs. Dix, and enquired after her health. 
Septimus reported favourably. She had passed a few weeks at Hottelot-sur-Mer, 
which had done her good. She was now in Paris under the mothering care 
of Madame Bolivard, where she would stay until she cared to take up her residence 
in her flat in Chelsea, which was now free from tenants. 
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“And you?” asked Sypher. 

“T’ve just left the Hotel Godet and come back to Nunsmere. Perhaps I'll 
give up the house and take Wiggleswick to London, when Emmy returns. She 
promised to look for a flat for me. I believe women are rather good at finding 
flats.” 

Sypher handed him a box of cigars. He lit one and held it awkwardly with 
the tips of his long nervous fingers. He passed the fingers of his other hand, with 
the familiar gesture, up his hair. 

“T thought I’d come and see you,” he said, hesitatingly, “ before going to 
‘The Nook.’ There are explanations to be made. My wife and I are good friends, 
but we can’t live together. It’s all my fault. I make the house intolerable. I— 
I have an ungovernable temper, you know, and I’m harsh and unloving and dis- 
agreeable. Andit’s badforthechild. We quarrel dreadfully—at least, she doesn’t.” 

“What about ? ” Sypher asked, gravely. 

* All sorts of things. You see, if I want breakfast an hour before dinner- 
time, it upsets the household. Then there was the nose machine—and other in- 
ventions for the baby, which perhaps might kill it. You can explain all-this and 
tell them that the marriage has been a dreadful mistake on poor Emmy’s side, 
and that we’ve decided to live apart. You will do this for me, won’t you?” 

“T can’t say Pll do it with pleasure,” said Sypher, “‘ for I’m more than sorry 
to hear your news. I suspected as much when I met you in Paris. But I’ll see 
Mrs. Oldrieve as soon as possible and explain ” 

“Thank you,” said Septimus. ‘ You don’t know what a service you would 
be rendering me.” 

He uttered a sigh of relief and relit his cigar which had gone out during his 
appeal. Then there was a silence. Septimus looked dreamily out at the row of 
trees that marked the famous lawn reaching down to the railway line. The mist 
had thickened with the fall of the day and hung heavy on the branches, and the 
sky was grey. Sypher watched him, greatly moved; tempted to cry out that he 
knew all, that he was not taken in by the simple legend of his ungovernable temper — 
and unlovely disposition. His heart went out to him, as to a man who dwelt alone 
on lofty heights, inaccessible to common humanity. He was filled with pity and 
reverence for him. Perhaps he exaggerated. But Sypher was an idealist. Haa 
he not set Sypher’s Cure as the sun in his heaven and Zora as one of the fixed stars ? 

It grew dark. Sypher rang for the lamp and tea. 

“Or would you like breakfast ?” he asked laughingly. 

“I’ve just had supper,” said Septimus. ‘* Wiggleswick found some cheese in 
a cupboard. I buried it in the front garden.” A vague smile passed on his face 
like a pale gleam of light over water on a cloudy day. ‘“ Wiggleswick is deaf. He 
couldn’t hear it.” 

“ He’s a lazy scoundrel,” said Sypher. ‘I wonder you don’t sack him.” 

Septimus licked a hanging strip of cigar end into position—he could never 
smoke a cigar properly—and bit it for the third time. 

“‘ Wiggleswick is good for me,” said he. ‘He keeps me human. I am apt 
to become a machine. I live so much among them. [I’ve been working hard on 
a new gun—or rather an old gun. It’s field artillery, quick-firing. I got on to 
the idea again from a sighting apparatus I invented. I have the specification in 
my pocket. The model is at home. I brought it from Paris.” 

He fetched a parcel of manuscript from his pocket and unrolled it into flatness.. 

“‘T should like to show it to you. Do you mind?” 

“It would interest me enormously,” said Sypher. 

“T invent all sorts of things. I can’t help it. But I always come back to 
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guns. I don’t know why. I hope you’ve done nothing further with the guns of 
large calibre. I’ve been thinking about them seriously, and I find they’re all rot.” 

He smiled with wan cheerfulness at the waste of the labour of years. Sypher, 
on whose conscience the guns had laid their two hundred ton weight, felt greatly 
relieved. Their colossal scale had originally caught his imagination, which loved 
big conceptions. Their working had seemed plausible to his inexpert eye. He 
had gone with confidence to his friend, the expert on naval gunnery, who had re- 
ported on them in breezy, sea-going terms of disrespect. Since then he had shrunk 
from destroying his poor friend’s illusions. 

“Yes, they’re all unmanageable. I see what’s wrong with them—but I’ve 
lost my interest in naval affairs.” He paused, and added dreamily : “ I was horribly 
seasick crossing the Channel this time.” 

“Let us see the field gun,” said Sypher, encouragingly. Remembering the 
naval man’s language he had little hope that Septimus would be more successful 
by land than by sea; but his love and pity for the inventor compelled interest. 
Septimus’s face brightened. 

“ This,” said he, “is quite a different thing. You see, I know more about it.” 

“That’s where the bombardier comes in,” laughed Sypher. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” replied Septimus. 

He spread the diagram on a table, and expounded the gun. Absorbed in his 
explanation, he lost the drowsy incertitude of his speech and the dreaminess of 
his eyes. He spoke with rapidity, sureness, and a note of enthusiasm rang oddly 
in his voice. On the margins he sketched illustrations of the Gatling, the Maxim, 
and the Hotchkiss and other guns and demonstrated the superior delicate deadliness 
of his own. It could fire more rounds per minute than any other piece of artillery 
known to man. It could feed itself automatically from a magazine. The new 
sighting apparatus made it as accurate as a match rifle. Its powers of massacre 
were unparalleled in the history of wholesale slaughter. A child might work it. 

Septimus’s explanation was too lucid for a man of Sypher’s intelligence not 
to grasp the essentials of his invention. To all his questions Septimus returned 
satisfactory answers. He could find no flaw in the gun. Yet, in his heart, he felt 
that the expert would put his finger on the weak spot and consign the machine to 
the limbo of phantasmagoric artillery. 

“If it is all you say, there’s a fortune in it,” said he. 

“ There’s no shadow of doubt about it,” replied Septimus. “‘ I’ll send Wiggles- 
wick over with the model to-morrow and you can see for yourself.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Septimus, in his usual manner. “I never know what 
to do with things when I invent them. I once knew a man in the Patent Office, 
who patented things for me. But he’s married now and gone to live in Balham.” 

“But he’s still at the Patent Office?” 

“Perhaps he is,” said Septimus. “It never occurred to me. But it has 
never done me any good to have things patented. One has to get them taken up. 
Some of them are drunk and disorderly enough for them to be taken up at once,” 
he added with his pale smile. He continued: “I thought perhaps you would 
replace the big calibre guns in our contract by this one.” 

Sypher agreed with pleasure to the proposal. He knew a high military official 
in the Ordnance Department of the War Office who would see that the thing was 
properly considered. “If he’s in town Ill go and see him at once.” 

‘“There’s no hurry,” said Septimus. ‘I shouldn’t like you to put yourself 
out. I know you’re a very busy man. Go in any time you happen to be passing. 
You are there pretty often now, I suppose.” 
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“ My friend, Hégisippe Cruchot, gave you an idea in Paris—about soldiers’ 
feet. How is it developing ? ” 

Sypher made a wry face. “I found, my dear Dix, it was like your guns of 
large calibre.” He rose and walked impatiently about the room. “ Don’t let us 
talk about the Cure, there’s a dear fellow. I came down here to forget it.” 

“ Forget it?” 

Septimus stared at him in amazement. 

“Yes; to clear my mind and brain of it. To get a couple of nights’ sleep 
after the rest of the week’s nightmare. The concern is going to hell as fast as it 
can, and”’—he stopped in front of Septimus and brought down his hands in a 
passionate gesture—‘I can’t believe it. I can’t believe it. What I’m going 
through, God only knows.” 

“T, at least, had no notion,” said Septimus. ‘ And I’ve been worrying you 
with my silly twaddle about babies and guns.” 

“It’s a godsend for me to hear of anything save ruin and the breaking up 
of all that was dear to me in life. It’s not like failure in an ordinary business. It 
has been infinitely more than a business to me. It has been a religion. It is still. 
That’s why my soul refuses to grasp facts and figures.” 

He went on, feeling a relief in pouring out his heart to one who could under- 
stand. To no one had he thus spoken. With an expansive nature he had the 
strong man’s pride. To the world in general he turned the conquering face of Clem 
Sypher, the Friend of Humanity, of Sypher’s Cure. To Septimus alone had he 
shown the man in his desperate revolt against defeat. The lines around his mouth 
deepened into lines of pain, and pain lay behind his clear eyes and in the knitting 
of his brows. 

“*T believed the Almighty had put an instrument for the relief of human suffering 
into my hands. I dreamed great dreams. I saw all the nations of the earth bless- 
ing me. I know I was a damned fool. So are you. So is every visionary. So 
are the apostles, the missionaries, the explorers—all who dream great dreams—all 
damned fools, but a glorious army all the same. I’m not ashamed to belong to 
it. But there comes a time when the apostle finds himself preaching to the empty 
winds, and the explorer discovers his El Dorado to be a barren island, and he either 
goes mad or breaks his heart, and which of the two I’m going to do I don’t know. 
Perhaps both.” 

‘Zora Middlemist will be back soon,” said Septimus. ‘‘ She is coming by 
the White Star line, and she ought to be in Marseilles by the end of next week.” 

“‘ She writes me that she may winter in Egypt. That is why she chose the 
White Star line,” said Sypher. 

“‘ Have you told her what you’ve told me?” 

“No,” said Sypher, “ and I never shall while there’s a hope left. She knows 
it’s a fight. But I tell her—as I have told my damned fool of a soul—that I shall 
conquer. Would you like to go to her and say ‘I’mdone. I’m beaten’? Besides, 
I’m not.” 

He turned and poked the fire, smashing a great lump of coal with a stroke 
of his muscular arm, as if it had been the skull of the Jebusa Jones dragon. Septi- 
mus twirled his small moustache and his hand inevitably went to his hair. He had 
the scared look he always wore at moments when he was coming to a decision. 

“But you would like to see Zora, wouldn’t you?” he asked. 

Sypher wheeled round, and the expression on his face was that of a prisoner 
in the Bastille who had been asked whether he would like a summer banquet be- 
neath the trees of Fontainebleau. 
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“You know that very well,” said he. 

He laid down the poker and crossed the room to a chair. 

* T’ve often thought of what you said in Paris, about her going away. You 
were quite right. You have a genius for saying and doing the simple right thing. 
We almost began our friendship by your saying it. Do you remember? It was 
in Monte Carlo. You remember that you didn’t like my looking on Mrs. Middle- 
mist as an advertisement. Oh, you needn’t look uncomfortable, my dear fellow. 
I loved you for it. In Paris you practically told me that I oughtn’t to regard her 
as a kind of fetich for the Cure, and claim her bodily presence. You also put before 
me the fact that there was no more reason for her to believe in the Cure than yourself 
or Hégisippe Cruchot. If you could tell me anything more,” said he, earnestly, 
*T should value it.” : 

What he expected to learn from Septimus he did not know. “But once having 
exalted him to inaccessible heights, the indomitable idealist was convinced that 
from his lips would fall words of gentle Olympian wisdom. Septimus, blushing 
at his temerity in having pointed out the way to the man whom he regarded as 
the incarnation of force and energy, curled himself up awkwardly in his chair, 
clasping his ankles between his locked fingers. At last the oracle spoke. 

“If I were you,” he said, “ before going mad or breaking my heart I should 
wait until I saw Zora.” 

“Very well. It will be a long time. Perhaps so much the better. I shall 
remain sane and heartwhole all the longer.” 

After dinner, Sypher went round to “ The Nook,” and executed his difficult 
mission as best he could. To carry out Septimus’s wishes, which involved the 
vilification of the innocent and the beatification of the guilty, went against his 
conscience. He omitted, therefore, reference to the demoniac rages which turned 
the home into an Inferno, and to the quarrels over the machine for elongating the 
baby’s nose. Their tempers were incompatible; they found a common life im- 
possible; so, according to the wise modern view of things, they had decided to 
live apart while maintaining cordial relations. 

Mrs. Oldrieve was greatly distressed. Tears rolled down her cheeks on to 
her knitting. The old order was changing too rapidly for her, and the new to which 
it was giving place seemed anarchy to her bewildered eyes. She held up tremulous 
hands in protest. Husband and wife living apart so cheerfully, for such trivial 
reasons! Even if one had suffered great wrong at the hands of the other, it was 
their duty to remain side by side. ‘“:Those whom God had joined together. . . .” 

“ He didn’t,” snapped Cousin Jane. ‘“ They were joined together by a scrubby, 
man in a Registry Office.” 

This is the wild and unjust way in which women talk. For aught Cousin Jane 
knew the Chelsea Registrar might have been an Antinous for beauty. 

Mrs. Oldrieve shook her head sadly. She had known how it would be. If 
only they had been married in church by their good Vicar this calamitv could not 
have befallen them. 

“All the churches and all the Vicars and all the Archbishops couldn’t have 
made that man anything else than a doddering idiot! How Emmy could have 
borne with him for a day passes my understanding. She has done well to get rid 
of him. She has made a mess of it, of course. People who marry in that way 
generally do. It serves her right.” 

So spoke Cousin Jane, whom Sypher found, in a sense, an unexpected ally. 
She made his task easier. Mrs. Oldrieve remained unconvinced. 

“And the baby just.a month or so old. Poor little thing! What’s to become 
eer 
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“‘Emmy will have to come here,” said Cousin Jane, firmly. ‘ And I’ll bring 
it up. Emmy isn’t fit to educate a rabbit. You had better write and order her 
to come home at once.” 

“* Pll write to-morrow,” sighed Mrs. Oldrieve. . 

Sypher reflected on the impossibilities of the proposition, on the reasons Emmy 
still had for remaining in exile in Paris. He also pitied the child that was to be 
brought up by Cousin Jane. It had extravagant tastes. He smiled. 

“‘ My friend Dix is already thinking of sending him to the University. So 
you see they have plans for his education.” 

Cousin Jane sniffed. She would make plans for them. As for the University, 
if it could turn out a doddering idiot like Septimus, it was criminal to send any 
young man to such a seat of unlearning. She would not allow him to have a voice 
in the matter. Emmy was to be summoned to Nunsmere. 

Sypher was about to deprecate the idea, when he reflected again, and thought 
of Hotspur and the spirits from the vasty deep. Cousin Jane could call, and so 
could Mrs. Oldrieve. But would Emmy come? As the answer to the question 
was in the negative, he left Cousin Jane to her comfortable resolutions. 

* You will no doubt discuss the matter with Dix,” he said. 

Cousin Jane threw up her hands. “ Oh, for goodness sake, don’t let him come 
here! I couldn’t bear the sight of him.” 

Sypher looked enquiringly at Mrs. Oldrieve. 

‘It has been a great shock to me,” said the gentle lady. “It will take time 
to get over it. Perhaps he had better wait a little.” 

Sypher walked home in a wrathful mood. Ostracism was to be added to 
Septimus’s crown of martyrdom. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the closing of ‘The Nook” doors was advan- 
tageous. He had dreaded the result of Cousin Jane’s cross-examination, as lying 
was not one of his friend’s conspicuous accomplishments. Soothed by this reflection 
he smoked a pipe, and looked down Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” from his 
shelves. 

While he was deriving spiritual entertainment from the great battle with 
Apollyon and consolation from his discomfiture, Septimus was walking down the 
road to the post office, a letter in his hand. The envelope was addressed to “ Mrs. 
Middlemist, White Star Co.’s s.s. Cedric, Marseilles.” It contained a blank sheet 
of headed notepaper and the tail of a little china dog. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


SL is possible that Crail, the millionaire, was even more earnest 
*-\:} in his desire to marry Kate than he expected, before she 
had refused him, At any rate, his rejection had lighted 
in him a savage contempt for Ringford, and a burning in- 
tention to get out of it for a while in as short a space of 
time as was possible. 

To a millionaire, delay i is—in most matters—an obsolete 
word. As Mitch put it when Crail had departed, ‘ Money’ll 
move mole “ills as easy as mountings—if it’s got repetition 
be’ind it pire “‘ reputation,” doubtless. 

Consequently, the big man left Ringford early in the morning of the day follow- 
ing the exposure of Mr. Mitch by Winchester Chalk. 

They were all on the station to see him go—Mr. Mitch conversing amiably 
with one of the porters; Boler Mitey, who had come to the station to see if certain 
dog collars ordered from town had arrived, and Captain M‘Cann looking over the 
wares on the bookstall. 

Crail left no tips—unless oaths upon the clumsiness of porters in general and 
Ringford porters in particular may be considered as tips in that they tend to brighten 
one up and make him smarter—and others beside the three silverseekers were glad 
to see him go. 

The train steamed out and the few spectators that usually gather at a country 
station when a train is due to arrive or depart, drifted off the platform. Boler 
paused at the bookstall for a second or two as he went. 

“Come to the cottage at twelve,-Captain,” he said quietly. The Captain 
nodded and purchased a Sportsman, and Boler joined Mitch. 

* Tt’s jest likely we can do it to-night,” he said, as they strolled down the road 
from the station ‘“’If goin’ so early makes a difference. There'll be a sort of 
spread in the servants’ ’all, and I expect them that aren’t stoppin’ on will go to 
their ’omes to-night. ’Owever, if you’ll manage to be at the cottage at twelve I'll 
let you know. The Captain’s comin’.” 

At the corner Mitch hesitated. He looked down the road towards the Westley 
Inn, shrugged his shoulders, and then looked up the road in the direction of West- 
lynn. Boler noted his indecision, and grinned unfeelingly. 

“Which way you goin’?” he enquired. 

“‘T was jest wonderin’,” sighed Henry. Then, making up his mind: “I think 
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on the ’ole [’ll come along with you up as far as Westlynn. It'll be company for 
you—and—and I got a idee I ain’t over popular down at Mrs. Gritty’s along now. 
Besides, a bit of a walk’ll do me a world of good!” 

He lit his pipe and strolled on with Boler. 

* Well, old man, we shall soon know our luck now,” he said, by 
way of changing the subject. ‘ About ’ow much do you reckon 
we shall ’ave each?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. Thousand pounds each, p’raps. You 
never know. Might be more—might be less. What d’you reckon, 
"Enry ?” 

“More! I reckon it'll be more like two thousand each, 
myself, Boler. But I admit, mind, I never was much good at 
figures. Why, lumme, it might be ten thousand apiece for all I 
know. There’s no telling. "Ello, ’ere’s one of ’em off already.” 

They stopped as a thin, pale youth, carrying a heavy bag, 
came up to them. 

“¢ What, off already ? ” asked Boler. 

“Tam so! Goin’ to catch the ten forty-five down,” said the youth. There 
was a slight thickness in his speech and his eyes looked a little dull. He was a 
sort ot under-footman at Westlynn, and a nephew of Mr. Wilkins, the butler. 

“You’ve managed it early, old man,” suggested Mitch, and the thin youth 
grinned. 

“Oh, old Wilkins give me leaf. ’E stood mea drink or two of port and told 
me I could go—me not bein’ very well.” He winked and picked up his bag. ‘“* Well, 
so long,” he said, and moved on. 

The pair watched him with calculating eyes. 

“There you are, Mitchy,” said Boler. ‘ That’s the start. Old Wilkins give 
"im two or three glasses of port and finished the bottle very likely. That'll be goin’ 
on all day. See? One by one, them that are goin’ will go, and one by one them 
that are stoppin’ will get cannoned. Why, it all works out like clockwork. You 
might as well come in with me. Nobody will object, and it'll be a chance for you 
to get a ’ang of the place a bit.. Come to the kennels fust, and I’ll give you a bit 
of boiled liver to give to the dogs. Best thing in the world for makin’ a friend 
of dogs—a bit of boiled liver is.” 

They passed round the back of the big house towards the kennels, pausing 
for a second as Boler pointed out a side door. 

“‘ That’s the door you'll come in by,” said he. ‘“ Jest turn the ’andle quiet— 
but we'll arrange all that presently. 

After a quarter of an hour in the kennels they headed towards the servants’ 
hall. At the window sat a rubicund, clean-shaven, fattish old gentleman with a 
small bottle of champagne on the ledge by his side, talking to Crail’s head chauffeur. 
This was Mr. Wilkins, the butler. 

He saw Boler and Mitch, and cordially invited them in. 

‘Come in,” he said, “and partake of Mr. Crail’s generous ’ospitality.” 

They entered, and listened politely to a jocose statement by Wilkins, explaining 
how Crail at the moment of departure had said, “ Now, Wilkins, I’ll leave things 
to you. Pack off the servants that are going as soon as you like—give ’em a glass 
of wine apiece and see that they don’t steal anything. Mind, I hold you responsible.” 

Wilkins then proceeded to press a bottle of Burgundy on them and some Stilton, 
a snack before lunch,” he termed it—and they sat and gleaned information so 
readily and unsuspectingly bestowed by the butler and others, that when, half-an- 
hour later, they went out again, they were comfortably aware that not more than 
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five servants, including Boler, were likely to sleep in Westlynn that night. 

The Captain’s eyes burned as he sat in the hut a few minutes later and heard 
the news from Boler. 

Mr. Mitey,‘it seemed, had suddenly developed a mind for strategy with a mas- 
tery of detail that, hitherto, neither of his fellow loothunters had suspected. | 

“ To-night’s the time!’ he said, decisively. ‘‘ And punctuality is the bloomin’ 
motto. You two ’ave got to leave all the indoor plannin’ to me. We'd better 
fix the time for one o’clock. They’ll all be in bed by that time, at the rate they’re 
goin’ on now. All right then. At one o’clock to the tick—when the clock over 
the stables strikes—not before and not after—you be ready jest outside the little 
door I showed you, Mitch, and it'll suddenly open. One of you ’ad better ’ave a 
bag to fetch away anything we might find. And a cold chisel or two—something 
to prise up boards or open a panel. We must get ’old of one somewhere——” 

“That’s all right,” said the Captain. “I’ve got one or two little tools that 
will do that. Bought them before I left town—on purpose.” 

‘‘T know the room that Corrie or Buckroyd or whatever ’is name was, used 
to ‘ave, and I’ll try and arrange with old Wilkins to let me ’ave it to-night.” He 
fingered his lips, looking thoughtful. “In case ’e turns rusty—as ’e is apt to do 
when quenchin’ ’is thirst—and put somebody else there—I ain’t the only outdoor 
servant sleepin’ in—we ought to be prepared.” 

It seemed that the Captain was prepared, for he took a little case out of his 
pocket and extracted therefrom a tiny phial. 

“If you find out who is going to sleep there, have one final drink with him 
and put two drops of this in his glass,” he said, quietly. 

The eyes of the others contracted a little. 

“What is it?”’ asked Mitch, quickly. The Captain grinned. 

“ Only a sleeping draught,” he explained. ‘ You don’t think I want to poison 
anybody, do you?” 

Boler took the phial. 

“Pll use me judgment,” he said. “I don’t reckon it’ll be wanted, but we'll 
see. . . . Now, about the silver if we get it. ’Ow’re we goin’ to get the money 
for it?” He turned to the Captain. 

“‘ Mitch and me ’ave talked it all over,” he went on, “ and we’ve got a plan. 
First of all, Mitch and me should not be offended if you said you didn’t trust us, 
and, consequently, we don’t expect you to get offended if our plans looks as though 
we don’t particular trust you. That’s fair, ain’t it—bearin’ in mind that we was 
’ere after the silver fust ? ” 

In the course of a somewhat spotted career, Captain Dan had become accus- 
tomed to a certain lack of faith in his integrity on the part of his friends and asso- 
ciates, and so he took occasion to say that at present he was by no means offended, 
but was merely desirous of hearing details of the plan. 

Boler proceeded. 

“‘ Whatever we get ’as to be divided into four square parts—one for you, one 
for Mitch, one for me, and one for Canary Wing. That’s agreed—and understood, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Captain, impatiently. 

** But before we divide we want to know what it’s worth—so that we can each 
get "is proper share. Very well. What Mitch and me proposes is this. When 
we’ve got whatever there is, Mitch and me takes charge of it.” The Captain sud- 
denly began to look even more interested. 

“Go on,” he said, shortly. 
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“Us ’avin’ taken charge of it, your job is to sell it—as agreed back at the 
Westley Inn the night we became partners.” 

The Captain nodded. 

“Well,” continued Boler. “ You take it bit by bit—about a eighth part at 
a time—and sell it wherever you reckon is best at the price you can get.. You 
then bring back whatever you get for the eighth or the tenth or whatever it is, and 
we bank that money in our three names. Then you take another eighth and sell 
that and bank that money just the same. And so on till we ’ave sold it all and 
banked all the money. Then we draws the money out of the bank and cuts it up 
into four equal lots. ’Ow’s that? Fair, ain’t it? Your expenses in sellin’ to be 
allowed to you before we divides it. See the idee? You'll never ’ave more than 
an eighth or tenth of the silver in your ’ands at a time, and it wouldn’t pay for you 
to be tempted to bunk off with a eighth when you was entitled to a quarter. See?” 

The Captain’s face cleared a little. 

“ Certainly,” he said, relievedly. ‘ Damn it, I thought you were going to try 
and sharp me out of my share! I'll agree to that.” Helaughed. “I don’t want 
to do you, anyhow—but business is business and we haven’t exchanged any re- 
ferences. The arrangement suits your Daniel all right. But don’t you worry, 
partners—a couple that can knock out a little plan like that are not in any imme- 
diate danger of being sharped—not in any immediate danger. When do we leave 
the village with the plunder—and where do we go?” 

“To-morrow morning by the ten fifteen up—and we make Basingstoke our 
eadquarters until the silver’s sold—not London.” 

“Righto! That suits me.” Captain Dan rose. 

“We'd better drink ‘ Luck’ to it,” said Mr. Mitch solemnly, and produced 
from a huge pocket inside his coat a bottle of Burgundy that was own brother to 
the one the two had enjoyed in the company of Mr. Wilkins at Westlynn, 

Boler chuckled. 

“Why, where did you get ’im, ’Enry?” he asked. 

Mr. Mitch gave a modest laugh. 

“‘?Appened to spot it standin’ on a corner of the dresser in the servants’ ’all, 
when we was comin’ out!” he explained, and gaily drew the cork. | > 

CHAPTER XXX. 4 
EVELRY held sway that night at Westlynn—in the servants’ 
hall. Mr. Wilkins was a butler who had grown old in the 
service of wealthy men who were judges of wine. He did 
not waste the contents of Crail’s cellar on his fellow servants 
though; he gave them two large bottles of champagne 
between them and, when this was gone, he put them on 
whiskey and soda. He and the cook, however, confined 
Y= themselves to port. At nine o’clock the cook made the 
~~ discovery that port was cloying, and so took to bottled 
beer, in order, she said, to get th. taste of alcohol out of her mouth. At nine thirty 
she was weeping copiously because the taste of alcohol would not go. Ten minutes 
later she went deviously to bed. Of the four that were left two were sound asleep 
by ten on account of a lamentable oversight they had made when preparing their 
whiskies and sodas, The syphon was empty, but they had not noticed it. 

Then, to the ten solemn chimes from the clock over the stable, Mr. Boler Mitey, 
painfully sober, drew his chair closer to that of Mr. Wilkins, opened a fresh bottle 
of port and set out to drink the elderly butler under the table in three hours or 
die in the attempt, 
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Mr. Wilkins did well. He put up a long and stubborn fight, but he was handi- 
capped by what he had taken during the day—heavily handicapped—and his habit 
of filling his glass thrice to Boler’s once, helped to give Boler the victory. He talked 
interminably and told the same tale seven times, but at last broke off in the middle, 
and leaning gently back dropped into a solid slumber that would last him till long 
past dawn. It was by this time half-past eleven. 

Then Mr. Mitey arose with a grim smile, loosened the collars of the three sleepers, 
and went and held his head under the tap until it felt like a block of ice. Next 
he made himself a cup of very strong tea and, having finished it, started softly up 
the stairs to the room that once had been occupied by the valet Corrie. Arrived 
there, he carefully barred the shutters and switched on the electric light. 

* Now for it!’? he muttered, and commenced his search. 

It was not a large room, but when the stable clock struck the half-hour between 
twelve and one Mr. Mitey had discovered nothing but the knowledge that hunting 
for hidden treasure at midnight is a form of exercise that causes one largely to 
perspire and is a direct incentive to whispered profanity. 

A little later he stole down to the side door he had indicated to Mr. Mitch, 
and as the clock struck one he quietly shot back the bolts and opened the door. 
Even as the door swung inwards two figures stepped out of the moonlight and across 
the threshold. The door shut silently behind them. It was like an automatic 
contrivance. , 

“*Ooray !” went one of the figures in an emotional whisper—Mr. Henry Mitch. 

Boler said nothing, but, pressing the button of a little electric torch which he 
took from his pocket—having previously looted the same from Crail’s study—turned 
and went cautiously. down a long corridor, up the stairs and so, with the others 
silent at his heels, back to the bedroom. They stole in, and Boler bolted the door. 

“Now, then,” he said. “It’s ’idden in this room somewhere. We got to 
find it. I’ve ’unted over an hour and ain’t no nearer.” 

The Captain’s eye brightened, and he threw up his head. 

“Til find it if it’s here!” he said, and took a curious collection of steel imple- 
ments from his pocket. Two tiny saws, beautifully made, some strange pincer-like 
instruments,-a, bunch of skeleton keys, a big magnifying glass, a sombre looking 
revolver that gave back no reflection of light, a slender steel bar with a flattened 
fork at the end, and one or two other things. These he laid out on the bed, sur- 
veying them appreciatingly. 7 

“Ten pounds deposit I paid on those the day before I left town,” he mur- 
mured, “ and another twenty to pay before they’re my own. I shan’t require ’em 
after to-night, and so I’ll make you a present of ’em, Mitch—by and by.” 

Mitchy declined with thanks. He had no ambitions in the burglary line. 

The Captain ran his eye over the apartment. For a servants’ room it was 
unusually well fitted and furnished. But Crail was notoriously a man who “ went 
the whole hog,” as he termed it himself, and he had built and decorated Westlynn 
well—even to the extent of light oak panelling in his valet’s bedroom. 

Captain Dan’s interest was centred on this panelling from the start. He went 
round it, tapping softly, his ear within an inch of his hand. He came to the bed, 
signed, and Boler and Mitch lifted the bed clear of the wall as though they had 
rehearsed the movements for days. There was no mistaking their seriousness now. 
Even Mitch was pale-faced, keen-eyed, and tense about the Jaws. 

At a corner the Captain suddenly stopped—and tapped long. Then he went 
to the opposite side of the room and tapped a panel there. He repeated the process 
on several other panels—but always he returned to the one at which he had stopped 
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The other stared as his white fingers ran rapidly along the borders of the panel, 
groping, pressing, feeling. But nothing happened, and presently he stepped lightly 
to the bed and took up one of the saws—a thing curving slightly in the shape of.a 
scimitar. There was a 
bottle of oil and he was 
about to anoint the saw 
when he shook his head. 

“We don’t want todo 
any damage if we can help 
it,” he said, put the saw 
down, and resumed his 
groping. Still nothing 
happened. He went over 
to the panel with his 
magnifying-glass and com- 
pared it [with others—all | 
under the lens. 

Then he smiled, took an 
exceedingly - thin - bladed 
knife from ‘his pocket, 
Opened it, and thrust the 
long? narrow blade under 
the frame, as it were, of the 
panel. Something gave— 
and the frame came away 
bodily. Boler ‘was. ’just in 
time to catch the panel as, 
unsupported by the frame, 
it fell out. 

A few bricks had been 
removed from the wall and 
in the cavity lay a parcel 
about the size of a large 
cigar-case. ‘“ Got it!” MR. BOLER MITEY SETS OUT TO DO OR DIE,” 
they said, all together. 

“ Dam’ small, aRY HON ?” added Mitch, doubtfully. “JZ don’t see no 
silver.” 

** We'll soon see what it is, anyhow,” said the Captain, and took the parcel out. 

Boler peered over his shoulder. 

“‘Dimuns, for a quid!” he croaked, shaking with excitement. 

The Captain was fumbling with the string that was tied very tightly round 
the parcel, and Boler picked up the knife. 

“Cut it!” he said, hungrily. “It’s dimuns for a hundred quid! Cut!” 

The Captain cut. ‘Diamonds it was! 

“My Gawd!” said Mitch, craning over them where they burned under the 
electric light, in the hand of Captain Dan. “A handful of ’em. Like a ’andful 
of—hazel-nuts. Dimuns!” 

Presently they put them back in their case, shook hands all round, replaced 
the panel as well as they were able, collected the instruments, and crept through 
the big silent house out into the moonlight. 

Boler took a long look round. 

“ All right!” he said, softly, and they went victoriously to the hut. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Te ee PROFOUND and solemn silence reigned as, having arrived 
Lo Nar | at the hut and bolted the door, the three sat down round 
ONE ‘the rickety table to overhaul their loot. 

The Captain had carried the case of diamonds from 
Westlynn—Mitch and Boler walking one on each side of 
him, humming unconcernedly to show how implicitly they 
ae him—and he now produced and emptied it on the 
table. 

They all swore softly with pleasure as the flashing 
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things rolled out. 

“ What they worth, Captain?” asked Mitch, presently. 

The Captain ran over them one by one, jotting a note of his estimation of each 
on a scrap of paper. He did not hurry—he dwelt upon his task lovingly as though 
he liked it and desired nothing better than to keep on doing it. Mitch and Boler 
hovered over the table in an exquisite anguish of suspense. Presently the Captain 
totted up the figures. 

Then he looked at his partners. 

* How much?” 

The Captain cleared his throat. 

“The things are worth twenty thousand quid if they’re worth a ha’penny. 
We ought to get fifteen thousand for ‘em within three months!” He drew in his 
breath and whispered excitedly. “ Good Lord! That man Buckroyd must have 
had a hand in every big robbery for years before he went to jail!” 

Mitch nodded his head. 

“°F must ’ave been a marvel! That’s about three thousand quid apiece. 
Wonder why there wasn’t no silver, though? Canary Wing said it was silver—’e 
said Buckroyd said so. I always onderstood there was some silver. Look at them 
bags, too, what was empty and what Slinger and the butler pinched!” 

“ Damme, I’m surprised at you, ’Enry! Ain’t dimuns good enough for you ? ” 
hissed Boler in a tense whisper. ‘I don’t care if there’s a cart-load of silver up 
there. It can bloomin’ well stop there for all I care. Pve chanced me luck up at 
Westlynn once and that’s enough for me. It ain’t lucky to overdo things, Canary 
Wing must ’ave fancied ’e said silver, or else ’e was crazy when ’e said it. . Any’ow, 
I ain’t going 

Boler suddenly stopped, staring at the window. 

“'There’s somebody outside—’e was starin’ in!” he said. Even as his com- 
panions turned to the window somebody tapped softly on the door. Captain Dan 
swept the stones into his pocket. 

“ Better let ’em in!” he said, quietly, grabbed a greasy pack of cards from a 
shelf on the wall behind him, assisted each of the others to five cards, laid the pack 
neatly on the table, and sat back in his chair studying with an air of considerable 
dejection the two and six of clubs, the three of hearts, and the jack of spades which 
he had taken for himself. 

“ Tl try misere ! ” he said very loudly indeed, as Mitch opened the door. There 
entered a short, burly man, decently dressed, with the general appearance of a 

rizefighter turned butcher. It was Mr. Wing, recently of Dartmoor. He care- 
fully shut the door behind him and faced the group. Mitch returned to his chair 


in silence. 
© Avin’ a little ’and of cards, I see?” said Canary, with an effort at politeness 
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that was so obviously forced as to be more offensive than anything else. Without 
waiting for an answer he continued: ‘‘ Why—ain’t that Mr. Mitch—my old friend, 
Mr. Mitch, wot went into a partnership along with me to recover a lot of ’idden 
treasure—sparklers—dimuns and sich—settin’ over there?” 

He reached out a huge fist and offered it to Mitch. Henry shook it without 
enthusiasm. 

“*Ow are you?” he said. 

“?Ow am I? ’Ow am [? ‘Ain’t you got nothin’ better to say to a bloke 
than‘’OwamI1’?” The veneer of politeness was peeling off Mr. Wing very rapidly. 
He had seen the diamonds, and he feared for his share. ‘“ I’m ’ere for my ’alf of 
Buckroyd’s treasure, that’s ?ow am I!” he said truculently. “ And you and yer 
mates ’ad better give it up, too! That’s it!” his voice rose. “Give it up 
and—quick about it, or I'll swing fer the lot of yer! Come on—get a 
move e 

“Drop it!” It was Captain Dan who spoke—spoke very quietly over a 
revolver, the black muzzle of which was peering with a sinister air of enquiry straight 
at Canary’s stomach. Mr. Wing removed his eyes from those of the fascinated 
Mitch and gave a little gasp. He opened and shut his mouth twice like a fish out 
of water, but said nothing. 

i Nobody, ” said the Captain comfortably, from behind his instrument of -per- 
suasion, “‘ nobody would mind if you were shot, you know. On the other hand, 
I might get a medal for doing it. You are more of a nuisance than anything 
else, and it is a pity you were ever committed. We’ve got those 
diamonds and you are going to receive a quarter share of them. We shall 
give them to you now, and, having received them you can clear out. Is that 
satisfactory ? ” 

* Ain’t it wot I been askin’ for ? ” growled Mr. Wing. 

“Very well,” continued the Captain. “ Stay where you are—don’t move in 
case you make my finger slip. If my finger slips you will get a bullet slap in your 
bowels which will be very sad for you, and will be sure to make you sorry you moved. 
Boler, take this revolver, while I count our friend’s quarter-share out. Keep it 
levelled just as it is now—pointing at his stomach. Mind your finger doesn’t slip— 
unless he moves. He looks very restless.” 

The Captain put out the heap of diamonds once more and selected a number 
of them, Boler keeping Mr. Wing covered. 

Presently the Captain had made a selection to his taste, 
and, screwing them up in a piece of paper, handed them 
to Canary. 

“Your share,” he said. “If you aren’t out of 
the village by morning I'll have you arrested as an 
escaped convict.” 

Canary took it, hesitated over a choice of words, glanced 
at the revolver, and finally said “ Thank you.” 

“Good night,” remarked the Captain, as Mitch opened 
the door. 

“Good night!” said Canary, politely, the tail of his eye 
still on the revolver, and went out in a hurry. Something 
drifted over his shoulder as he went. It sounded like 
“Den o’ sharps!” But the partners ignored it. So they " LIKE THE. FASCINATED 
disposed of Canary Wing. 

Then they turned in and slept—each within reaching distance of the other— 
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in case either succumbed in the » ‘night to a sudden temptation to bolt with 
the loot 
“ CHAPTER :XXXII. 

JAID Mitch next morning as the three sat over the ragged 
remains of a rough breakfast: ‘* There’s reasons why I 
shall be bloomin’ glad to git off out of Ringford ; and then, 
again, there’s reasons why I shall be sort of sorry.” He 
shook his head sagely ‘“ Dunno as I treated Mrs. G. par- 
ticklar well. For two pins Id go in and say ‘ Good-bye,’ 
to’er and make friends. And I got me doubts but what 
some kind of an explanation ain’t due to my missus—jest 
explainin’ things. What’s your opinion, Boler ? ” 

Now Mr. Mitey sat facing the window. 

“Well, if that’s your idea, ’Enry, my friend,” he said, earnestly, “‘’ere’s your 
chance of explainin’. For your missus is a-comin’ up the path now like a fire- 
engine, and it looks to me as though she’s expectin’ a bit of a explanation.” He 
rose hurriedly, with a meaning look at Captain Dan. ‘Come out the back way, 
Captin,” he said. 

Mitch changed colour and shot to the window. A sharp knock sounded on 
the door, and even as Boler and the Captain faded quietly out of the back 
door, Mrs. Sarah Hopley came in by the front door like the Day of 
Judgment. 

Mr. Mitch stood perfectly still by the window—precisely as the fascinated 
jackrabbit is said to stand before the rattlesnake that is about to take nourish- 
ment. His wife looked him carefully over with the utmost deliberation. She 
began at his tie and finished at his boots. Then she spoke. 

“ Huh!” she remarked. 

“What say, m’dear?” mumbled Henry, with the politeness of despair. He 
had dreamed of this meeting—it had been the most special of all his night- 
mares. 

Oh, you ’orrible little ?ound!”’ said Mrs. Hopley. “I suppose you thought 
1 shouldn’t ’ear about you—me bein’ away for a few days with a lady 
friend.” 

It was evident that she had meant to deal with Mitchinstyle. Henry saw that 
for himself. She was in no hurry, she had thought what she was going to say, and 
rather than leave anything out she was perfectly prepared to say it all over again. 
There was no question of time so far as she was concerned—she had all the time 
there was. She, too, had dreamed of this situation, and she had saved and hoarded 
expletives and phrases, and malice for it. Naturally cross-grained, she had never 
had such an opportunity as this, and now it had come she meant making the most 
of it. Any regard she may have entertained for her husband had vanished years 
before. She did not want him to rejoin her. She had fed her dislike and con- 
tempt for him too long, too thoroughly, and too malignantly for that. All she 
wished to do was to scarify him and leave him, soul and body, in rags. Mitch stood 
and watched her furtively. He was under the old spell—the bitter enchantment 
of the days when he was accustomed to drink her home-made hop-beer and smoke 
in the woodshed. But that had been a long time ago, and Mitch, also, had altered. 
Then, by reason of his good-nature, he had been accustomed to give way and to 
refer to her always, and she had made a rabbit of him. But he had struck the 
Road in deadly earnest since then, and the experiences of the past five years had 
toned his good-nature—the Road where every man is for himself and the women 
do not count much, had added, as it were, a particularly tough alloy to the silver 
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of his original good-nature and easy-going disposition. He had seen hard times, 
and hard times have their compensations. They provide an armour for the 
sensitive. 

But the old spell was on Mitch, and none of this occurred to him until the 
bitter woman before him brought one of her hands from behind her and placed a 
thin ground ash stick on the table. She looked at him with sheer cruelty in her 
eyes. 
-_ You'll taste that, presently,” she said, vindictively, and very 
deliberate. 

Even that Mitch had endured in the old days—but now /” 

It broke the spell. Mitch had never been a coward. He usually shunned 
and avoided trouble, not because he was physically afraid, 
but because it was unpleasant, and Mitch was one of the easy- 
going type. 

It broke the spell. He looked at the stick with a certain 
curiosity and a kind of detached interest. It was like watching 
an ant struggling with a grain of wheat. 

Then he glanced at his wife. It occurred to him that she 
was smaller, more insignificant, than he had been accustomed 
to imagine. He felt a little sorry for her. 

The spell was quite gone now. . . 
“'S0 LONG SARAH,” Henry laughed, good-humouredly. 
“Don’t make a fool of yerself, Sarah!” he said quietly, 
made a sudden movement, took up the stick, and tied it into a knot. Ground ash 
does not readily break. 

He pitched it out of the window. 

“Now,” he said, “ if you’ve got anything sensible to say, say it. If not, you’d 
better git out.” : 

Her mouth twisted with rage—but it was she who was the coward at heart, 
and she had suddenly, so suddenly that it had half numbed her, become aware that 
she was afraid of him. 

“You little ?ound!” she began. Mitch lifted his finger. 

“All you got from me you asked for,” he said. ‘ You was glad that I was 
dead. You said you was. I deserted you—leavin’ you with enough money to 
carry you on—and I’m glad of it. You don’t want me back—and I’m glad of it. 
You got enough money—and I’m glad of that! You treated me bad in them 
days,”—he jerked his head backwards, indicating the past. ‘ What you got you 
deserved. I ’ave slept under ’edges with men what would ’ave murdered you for 
’alf the humiliatin’ things you put on me in them days. See? You're well off 
now, and there’s nothin’ on me conscience. I’m goin’ now for good. Kate’s all 
right with Perry and I don’t care about anything else. Onderstand? You try 
and be like Mrs. Gritty, and the more you get like ’er the ’appier you'll be. You 
needn’t lose your temper, for you won’t never frighten me any more—and you 
got yourself to thank for it. I got the Road to thank. You made a—a—louse 
of me five year ago—but the Road and the roughin’ it ’ave made me more like 
a man.” 

He finished with a grin, and moved swiftly behind her. 

Then she felt herself taken firmly by the elbows and carefully, but irresistibly, 
impelled to the open door, across the threshold, and into the sunlight. So they 
stood for a second. 

“Try and learn ’ow to be’ave,” said Mitch in her ear. . “Try and get more 
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like Mrs. Gritty. - There’s too much cat about you. I don’t old with beatin’ women, 
but there’s some—and you’re one of ’em, Sarah—what ought to be laid across their 
"usband’s knees and spanked with a slipper. Then their views wouldn’t be so narrer. 
You was glad I was dead. I ain’t dead, but don’t you fret. I’m leavin’, So 
long, Sarah!” 

Mrs. Hopley felt his grip go from her elbows and heard the click of the latch 
behind her as he closed the door 

She stood in the sunlight, shaking with rage, hesitating as to her next move. 
Then she remembered the resolute grip on her elbows and the hard voice of Mitch 
as he explained what the Road had done for him. She turned and encountered 
Mitch’s cheerful gaze from the window. 

“You little pig!” she gibbered. 

Henry smiled. 

“So long, Sarah!” he said, comfortably. 

“ We'll see what the law’as tosay! You’ll’ear more abbut this ! ” she snapped, 
and stalked down the path—and out of Henry’s life. 

Mitch went to the back door. 

“‘She’s gone. It’s all right!” he said to the two in the overgrown garden, 
and they joined him in the living room. 

“ Well,” said the Captain, “‘ come down to the Westley and have a final drink 
while I pack. Our train goes in an hour. If you want a bit of ready to carry on 
with, here’s five quid to cut up!” 

They had already given the Captain a quarter of the remaining diamonds, 
and had divided the others between themselves. Everything was ready, and each 
of the three was satisfied. 

Mitch took a last look round the hut. | 

“So long, house!” he said, shut and locked the-door and joined the others. 

“Now for Mrs. G.,”” he grinned, and they all shaped for the Westley Inn. 

Mrs. Gritty never bore malice. She said so loudly directly Mitch entered 
the bar-parlour, and, further, she insisted on shaking hands. 

“Me and Mr. Riley ’ave ’ad a chat about you, ’Enry, and all bein’ said and 
done, you ain’t to blame and I ain’t to blame. It’s jest bad luck-—and there’s a 
end to it. I forgive you ten minutes after I’d hollered at you, ’Enry,” she said, 
handsomely. ‘“ And so you and Mr. Mitey ’ere is off again. Well, what'll you 
"ave? We begun with a drink, I mind, and we'll end with one. What’s it goin’ 
to be?” 

They made it a bottle of port. 

“ Well,” said Mitch, holding his glass to the light. “ ’Ere’s luck to the best 
friend any two men ’ave ever met.” 

“Ear, ’ear!”? said Boler. Mrs. Gritty leaned forward as the Captain was 
heard in the passage, hurrying up Jim Porter, the ostler, who was taking his bag 
to the station. 

“‘ Good-bye, my dear,” she said. 

“‘ Good-bye—and good luck!” answered Mr. Mitch, and kissed her with the 
report of a pistol shot. 

She came to the door and watched them until they turned the corner. 

“°F was too good for Sarah!” she said, thoughtfully, and turned regretfully 
to the bar. ‘ Wonder if ’e’ll ever come back ?” 

And that was precisely what Mitch and Boler were asking themselves while 
Captain Dan was procuring the tickets, ' 

“Think we shall, ’Enry ?” 
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*¢ Shall what, mate? ” 

“ Ever come back ’ere.” 

“‘ Sure we shall. In a few months’ time we shall be rich powerful farmers 
Boler, able to do what we like and ’ave what we like. Course we shall come backs 
now and then.” | 

And Mr. Mitch, as usual, spoke the truth. 


NOTICE 


Next month will appear the opening chapters of our New 
Serial— 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHASE | 


By Harotp MAcFARLANE 
Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


It deals with an exceedingly progressive and independent young 
lady, who motors ; a very estimable young man—who motors ; 
a rather less admirable young man—who motors; a merry 
widow and a merrier widower—who motor. It also deals 
with Aunt Jane—in fact, Aunt Jane deals ultimately with 
the whole situation. The scene covers—by means of motor 
cars—some part of England and a great deal more of the 
Continent. The motor being such an important ingredient 
in the story, we have commandeered the services of Mr. Oswald 
H. Cuningham, who can not only draw pictures, but can also 
spot the make of a motor at four and a half miles with the 
naked eye—perhaps. 
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“ And they think the Empire still 
Is the Strand and Ludgate Hull,” 


sings Kipling, anticipating those people 
who are acting to crowded houses in 
“ dn Englishman’s Home.” 


The Strand and Ludgate Hill are 
quite important sections of the Empire, 
and walking along the first to reach the 
second, I saw outside a Cinematograph 
Show an announcement that you can 
enjoy a trip round the world for 6d., 
which, taking it all in all, does not seem 
an expensive tour. 


The ““IpLeR” invites you to take 
a trip round the world with it at the 
price of sixpence a number. During 
this excursion, however, we shall never 


Secctnter eFC a EHP leave the shadow of the Union Jack. 


The tour begins this month with Canada, and we shall devote the greater 
part of a year to this widespread Dominion, reaching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and extending from the Great Lakes to the North Pole, which 
at the present moment is missing, for none of our people have yet been 
able to find it. 

In this section of the “IpLER” will appear articles from men who 
know what they are talking about; articles on the chances there are for 
the young man of decent education and reasonable energy to pick up a 
competence at once, and accumulate a fortune in the future. There will 
also be a good deal to say upon sport, fishing, shooting, and all that; 
mountain climbing, canoeing, and the wonderful variety of picturesque scenery 
which the great Dominion affords from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Victoria, 
on Vancouver Island. 

The heading for this series of articles has been drawn for us by Mr. 
R. G. Mathews, a Canadian artist now living in England. He 1s best 
known for his pastel portraits of celebrated people, which are gaining him 
considerable notoriety at the present time. 

THE EDITOR. 


ROD AND RIFLE ON 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 


By Cotonet S. D. Gorpon 
(Late 13th Duke of Connaught Lancers) 


fA EANCOUVER ISLAND—at the other end of the 
eg Empire—sounds a long cry for a fishing trip, but 
I venture to say that any fisherman who goes 
there,as I did last summer, will never regret the 
experience and will probably repeat the trip on 
the first opportunity. Not only is the fishing. 
plentiful and first-class, but all the surroundings, 
the glorious scenery, perfect climate, and the feeling 
of being in a new—and, in many districts, almost unknown land—all add 
largely to the enjoyment. 

The journey out to Vancouver or Victoria, which is on the Island, 
takes eleven or twelve days, and costs about {45—if expensé is no object 
—but it can be done quite comfortably by a hardy sportsman for {35, 
or even less. The best time to go is the Spring, especially for trout 
fishing, and a keen fisherman can find good sport right up to October. 

First as regards salmon fishing: Of the five species which inhabit 
these waters, two only will take any lure. The “‘ Coho ’—a very game 
sporting fish, running rather small, comparatively, 20 lbs. being a good one, 
and 12 lbs. or 15 lbs. more common—and the “Spring” or “‘ Tyee ” Salmon, 
a monster running up to 70 lbs. or 80 lbs., a fine fighting fish, though I 
think, weight for weight, the “‘ Coho” may beat him. The “‘Coho” generally 
comes to the surface, leaps out of the water, and faces his foe from the 
start, whereas the “Tyee’’ favours the depths and adopts more dignified 
tactics, but he is none the less a worthy antagonist for any sportsman. 
Both will take the fly at times and places, and if one quarter the time, 
skill, and perseverance expended in Scotland and Ireland on fly-fishing 
be spent in British Columbian waters, I have no doubt that at least 
equally heavy bags would be made; but when six or eight fish—and 
probably larger ones—can be caught with a spoon to one on a fly, it 
requires great loyalty to the latter to stick to it, and it therefore happens 
that nearly everyone fishes with a spoon. Mostly the salmon fishing 
is in salt water in the numerous and deep indentations in which the 
coast abounds, with a river running somewhere about in which the fish 
can spawn, but in some seasons they can also be caught in the mouth 
of the river itself, and some way up it. The spoons used are of various 
shapes and sizes, but mostly very large, up to five and six inches long, 
and a good deal of lead has to be used, as the larger fish generally lie 
some way from the surface, though I have known monsters taken quite 
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near the top with little or no lead. The adjustment of the lead to the 
various moods and caprices of the fish is, to my mind, one of the most 
important points connected with this sport, and one in which the ex- 
perienced fisherman shows his superiority over the novice; no rules 
can be laid down for it, and it is a kind of instinct which can only be 
gained by long and deep study of the fish’s habits. | 

All trolling must necessarily be done from a boat—possibly in some 
few rivers it might be attempted from the bank or by wading; but such 
would be quite exceptional. The tackle with these large spoons must be 
of the strongest, as, when sixty or seventy pounders are about, half- 
measures are futile, and as the fish take readily, not to say greedily, at 
times and seem to have no suspicion of the line—to which the spoons 
are attached—I should advise all wire and gut being abandoned as they 
invariably lead to disasters and catastrophes, and, in their place, some 
very strong and moderately thin line. A thin line, known locally as 
“‘Kuttyhunk,” is generally obtainable at all local fishing places and 
answers the purpose very well. The Indians who fish for business and 
not for sport, use an enormously thick line right up to the spoon, and 
are extraordinarily successful with it—but then they make no attempt 
at playing a fish—using hand-lines as one would in deep-sea fishing, 
and drag the monsters in hand over hand, whatever their weight and 
size. The line itsel{—apart from the twenty or thirty yards of the: 
thinner kind to which the spoon is attached—should be at least 120 
or 150 yards, and may be of any kind, provided it is at least as strong 
as that to which the spoon is attached. 

As regards the rod to be used, many points have to be considered. 
An ordinary salmon rod, such as is used in Scotland, is hardly what is 
wanted, for when fishing from a boat, with a lead fifteen or twenty yards 
away from the spoon, it is obviously impossible to reel the fish up to 
within gaffing distance, and the longer the rod the more inconvenient 
and troublesome it is. When the lead reaches the top of the rod— 
presuming that this lead is fifteen or twenty yards away from the spoon— 
there is nothing for it but to bring the fish in by handling the line, and: 
here it is that disasters and catastrophes occur. If the fish is not nearly 
played out before the line is handled, he may make a sudden rush which 
may lead to all sorts of terrible results—from a deeply-cut hand or finger, 
to a broken line and the disappearing flap of an enormous tail. The’ 
actual. gaffing has to be done with the line in one hand; and a bad 
shot, by which the fish is pricked and maddened but not gaffed, leads 
to some very exciting and painful moments! In all these emergencies 
a short stout rod is preferable to the usual long, rather flexible one, 
though I do not say it is essential. | 

I believe there are various methods, more or less complicated, of 
releasing the lead when the fish is hooked, so that it either drops off 
and is lost, or runs down the line to the fish’s mouth; but, personally, 
I have seen none that really meet the case without being otherwise 
objectionable. 7 

Of course, if one has a man rowing, who can also help in gaffing th= 
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fish, matters are considerably simplified, but here, again, there is a dis- 
advantage, for, when being rowed by another man, one has generally 
to sit in the stern with one’s back to the line, or at any rate to the spoon, 
and awful moments occur—sometimes bruised shins—in turning round 
to face the fish to play him. When rowing oneself (though it is cer- 
tainly very hard work in some places such as Campbell River, where 
there is always a strong current flowing), one at least has one’s face to 
the enemy from the start, and it is easy to drop the oars (which should 
- be fastened to the rowlocks) and seize the rod. Personally, I much 
prefer rowing myself, though, no doubt, this has its drawbacks. To 
sum up, then, so far, I advise a moderately short, stiffish rod, 150 yards 
of strong line, and twenty or thirty yards of thinner, yet very strong— 
preferably silk — line in place of any trace to which the spoon is 
attached. 

As regards spoons, I should always be guided by local fashions, 
which are generally based on long local experience, and all requisites 
can usually be obtained at most fishing places. A good, long-handled 
gaff—without a barb, I think—and, more important, some instrument 
to kill the fish when in the boat (or he may swamp you, or at least, 
cover you with gore and slime), will complete your outfit. 

Use your oldest clothes, for salt water and fish-gore mixed together 
play the mischief with anything decent, and gum boots will keep your 
feet and’ legs dry and warm; also take something on your hands to 
keep the line from cutting you when bringing a fish into gaff, and a 
towel to wipe your hands on after the struggle. 

As regards localities, they are so numerous that I can only mention 
the best known and most notorious, although I have no doubt that 
there are many arms and bays in the north of the island that have never 
been tried in which monsters lurk longing to be, tempted and 
caught. 

If expense is no object, I can imagine nothing more delightful than 
hiring a motor-launch, in which one could sleep and live and so explore 
the numerous inlets and rivers with which both coasts of the island 
abeund. Think of the joys of getting at all these untouched places ; 
going leisurely round from the one to the other, independent of camps 
and roads ; landing for the day at any likely spot, with the launch hang- 
ing about in sight to be called up if wanted, and a certainty of com- 
fortable beds and well-cooked dinners at each day’s end. Under such 
circumstances sport need not be confined to fishing, for all the enormous 
forests with which this part of the island is covered swarm with elk, 
bear, panther, and deer, besides many varieties of small game, so that 
gun and rifle will have their days as well as the rod. If that, however, 
is too costly a scheme, most of the best fishing centres can be reached 
by rail, steamer, or stage. There are good, comfortable hotels at all 
of them—z24 or 3 dollars a day, board and lodging—boats available, 
and everything done for sportsmen ; men to row them—when available 
—cost 2 to 3 ee aday. Such places are Cowichan Bay, Courtenay, 
Comox, Alberni, and perhaps best of al] Campbell River, which is noted 
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for its huge and greedy salmon. Salmon up to 30 lbs. and 40 lbs. are 
also caught daily in Vancouver and Victoria Harbours, and in their 
many bays and arms, during the season—from August to October ; 
in fact, it would be difficult to name a place on the coast of the Island 
and within reach of a river where salmon do not congregate and cannot 
easily be caught by the methods I have mentioned. 

So far, I have only referred to a spoon as bait, but almost any kind 
of trolling bait—Phantoms, Devons, Alexandras, etc., etc., all have 
their upholders and successes, and to such all my other remarks apply 
equally with spoons. 

As regards the time of day at which the best sport can be had, it, 
of course, differs in different localities, but, generally speaking, the very 
early morning and the afternoon are ‘the best, though the tides must also 
be consulted. 

The trout fishing is mostly in the Spring and early Summer, for 
once any kind of salmon commence to spawn in the rivers the trout get 
gorged on their spawn and will hardly look at any other bait; in fact, 
once the salmon spawning commences, the rivers themselves become 
unpleasant and almost unfishable from the number of dead and dying 
salmon which are found everywhere—it being the custom of the Pacific 
salmon to depart from this life when they have done their duty to their 
river by spawning there. 

It would require an expert naturalist to classify the various kinds 
of trout in British Columbia—and they are mostly found in the rivers . 
oftheisland. The “Steelhead ”’—running up to 15 lbs. and 20 lbs.—the 
“Dolly Varden,” and many varieties of the ordinary spotted species, all 
abound in their various localities in both lakes and rivers, and all give 
excellent sport with a fly, though, perhaps, the very largest fall to a 
spoon ; it 1s, perhaps, sufficient to fee] sure that good sporting trout of 
some kind or other can be found wherever there is sufficient water for 
them to exist. The trout rivers are so numerous that it seems hardly 
necessary or possible to name them or even to differentiate on their 
merits. The Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries—himself a keen fisher- 
man—-says he does not know of any stream in the whole province “ from 
which the angler may not at some seasons of the year fill the largest 
creel in a day’s fishing.” There is good trout fishing wherever there is a 
river or lake, and one can hardly travel a mile in Vancouver Island with- 
out coming across one or other, if not both. 

For trout fishing English rods and tackle are all that are required ; 
in fact, they cannot be improved on, and the ordinary Scotch and English 
loch-trout and salmon fly, and sometimes the ordinary trout fly, are all 
largely taken. Personally, I found the larger fly more killing than the 
ordinary fly, but that may only have been my imagination. When 
taking, the fish will take any recognised fly or bait, and a blank day, 
at the right season, 1s very rare indeed. The usual paraphernalia of 
English andfScotch trout fishing are equally useful not there—creel, 
landing-net, &c. Wading in most of the rivers, if rot absolutely neces 
sary, will, at any rate, bring more water under your line, and ever 
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fisherman knows how superior and tempting the further bank always 
looks. 

Finally, anyone and everyone will help a fisherman and sportsman 
with useful information and advice; in fact, a sportsman to whom I 
had only just been introduced lent me all his salmon fishing tackle— 
two rods, reels, lines and some big spoons—as all my English stuff 
was unsuitable. Nothing can exceed the kindness and general hospi- 
tality an English sportsman or traveller will meet with on the Island, 
which is largely inhabited by English settlers, and Mr. MclIvor, the 
C.P.R. Game Warden of the Island—the most popular man on it, and 
a keen sportsman—makes it his business, as it is his pleasure, to help 
everyone and show them all sport. 3 
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A CANADIAN ... 
BEAR STORY 


By ArtHuR HEmMING 
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‘ ‘“ME AN’ OLD POT*HEAD’S SON.” 


ei WSS \, IL once had on the Peace River,” said old Billy 
Brass, glancing slyly from the corner of his eye 
. to see what effect his statement made upon his 
camp-fire companions. Billy was squatted cross- 
legged upon his caribou robe; and, as he turned 


the browning bannocks before the fire, he con- 


6 Ne ALKIN’ ’bout bears reminds me of a little affair 
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I don’t know’s I'd be here to tell about it. 

‘‘ Anyway, me an’ Old Pot-head’s son was carryin’ the packet 
an’? headin’ for Hudson’s Hope. It was the fall packet, an’—as winter 
was just about due—we was hustlin’ "long for all we was worth, 
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‘‘ Mile after mile we walks along that river bank; an’, as we don’t 
have no extra moccasins, our bare skin was soon upon the sand. What 
with havin’ our duds torn by bushes, an’ our fallin’ in the mud once 
or twice, an’ several times a-wadin’ creeks, we was a pretty sight when 
we stops to camp that night. When the sun went down we was so 
tired that we just stopped dead in our tracks. We had been packin’ 
our blankets, our grub an’ cookin’ gear, to say nothin’ o’ the packet ; 
so, of course, we didn’t give much thought to the campin’ ground. 
But after supper I looks roun’ an’ sees that we’d made our fire down 
in a little hollow, an’ that the place was bare o’ trees ’ceptin’ three that 
stood in a row ’bout four lengths of a three-fathom canoe from our 
fire. The middle one was a birch with a long, bare trunk, an’ on each 
side stood a pine. Now, Ff want you boys to pay particler ’tention to 
just how they stood; for them three trees is goin’ to do a mighty lot 
o’ figgerin’ in this here story. 

‘“Me an’ Old Pot-head’s son turns in an’ sleeps as sound as any 
trappers could. Sometime in the night I wakes up with a mighty start 
that almost busts me heart. Somethin’ was maulin’ me. So, with 
me head still an-under the blanket, for I dassn’t peep out, I sings out 
to the Injun an’ asks him what in creation he’s kickin’ me for; an’ if 
he couldn’t wake me without killin’ me? Old Pot-head’s son yells 
back that he hasn’t touched me. Then, you bet, I was scared; for 
the thing hauls off again an’ gives me a clout that knocks the wind 

lum out o’ me. . 

“Shoot? Why don’t you know, packeteers never carries a gun; 
’cepting, of course, when the Company expects them to kill their grub, 
an’ that’s only when the people at the Fort is starvin’. 

‘Just then I heard Old Pot-head’s son shout, ‘ Keep still, Bill, 
it’s a big, black bear.’ I grabs the edges o’ me blanket an’ pulls ’em 
in under me so hard I thinks I’ve bust it. But the bear keeps on maulin’ 
me, an’ givin’ me such hard swats that I began to fear it’d cave in me 
ribs. Not content with that, the brute starts to roll me over an’ over. 
An’ all the time I’m doin’ me best to play dead. Now, you needn’t laff. 
I’d like to see any o’ youse pretendin’ you was dead while a big bear 
was poundin’ you that hard that you begin to believe you ain’t shammin’. 
An’ when that ugly brute hauls off an’ hits me agen, I decides then an’ 
there that there’s no occasion to sham it. But just as soon as I makes 
up my mind I’m dead, the bear leaves me; an’, when I can no longer 
hear him breathin’, I peeps out of a tiny little hole, an’ sees the big 
brute maulin’ me old friend the Injun. Then I takes another peep 
’roun’, an’ don’t see no escape ’cept by way o’ them three trees, so I 
just jumps up, an’ lights out like greased lightnin’ for the nearest tree. 
After me comes the bear gallopin’. I guess that was the quickest runnin’ 
I ever done in all me life. I just managed to climb into the lower branches 
of the west pine, as the bear struck the trunk below me. 

“When I stops for breath in the upper branches, I see the old bear 
canterin’ back agen to have another go with me pardner. 

* Just as soon as I was safe, the whole performance struck me as 
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bein’ pretty funny, an’ I couldn’t help roarin’ out a laffin’ when I saw 
the beast maulin’ Old Pot-head’s son, an’ him tryin’ for all he was worth 
to play dead. - 

‘“‘' Thinks J, I'll make me old friend laff. So I starts in to guy him, 
an’ he begins to snicker, an’ that makes the bear mad, an’ he begins 
to roll the Injun. Then, you bet, I couldn’t make him laff no more; 
for, what with shammin’ dead, an’ bein’ frightened to death into the 
bargin, I don’t think there was much laff left in him. . 

“You know how bears will act when they sometimes comes across 
a handy log? Well, that’s just what the beast was doin’ with Old 
Pot-head’s son—it was rollin’ him over an’ over. The very next second 
it rolls his feet into the fire. Down the tree I slid, like snow down a 
qpountain, an’ stood at the foot of it an’ pelted the bear with stones. 
The Injun’s blanket began to smoke. It was no laffin’ matter, for I 
knowed if I didn’t drive the brute off in a jiffy, Old Pot-head’s son 
would be a comin’ out of his trance mighty sudden, an’ that meant a 
catch-as-catch-can with a great, big, crazy, black bear. 

- “ As good luck would have it, the next time I threw a stone, it 
landed on the tip of the bear’s snout, an’ with a snarl he comes for me. 
I waits as long as I dares, then up the tree I skins with the brute follerin’ 
me. About halfways up I thinks I hears a human bein’ laffin’ in the 
east pine. So I looks over, an’, sure enuff, I sees me old pardner settin’ 
on a limb an’ fairly roarin’. All the same I was feelin’ mighty squeemish, 
for the bear was comin’ up lickety splinter after me. 

“Just then I spies a good, stout branch that reaches out close 
against a big limb o’ the birch, an’ I crawls over. As the bear follers 
me, I slides down the trunk o’ the birch, an’ lights out for the east pine 
where me pardner was doin’ the laffin’, On its way down the 58 
rammed itself right smack against the mail-bag; an’, when the beast 
struck ground, it smelt the man-smell on the packet, an’ began to gnaw it. 

“Now, me an’ Old Pot-head’s son knowed well enuff we had to 
save the mail sack; so I slips down the east pine a ways, an’ breaks 
off dead branches, an’ pelts them at the bear while the Injun crosses 
over into the top o’ the west pine. Then we both at once slides down 
as low as we dares, an’ I begins to lam the brute with a shower o’ sticks. 
Up the tree it comes for me, while me pardner slips down, grabs up the 
mail sack, an’ sails up the west pine agen. 

“That was a mighty clever. move, thinks I, but a bag is an orkad 
thing to portage when you’re meanderin’ up an’ down a tree with a 
bear after you. But the tump-line was on it just as we carried it the 
day before, so it wasn’t as bad as it might have been. 

“Well, when I went up the east pine, the bear follered, an’—as 
there wasn’t any too much room between me an’ the bear—I crosses 
over into the birch, an’ slides down its slippery trunk as tho’ it was 
greased. I hits the ground a little harder than I wanted to, but didn’t 
waste no time in lightin’ out for the west pine, where the Injun was 
restin’; an’ all the time the bear was reachin’ for me. 

‘It was just a case of up the west pine, cross over an’ down th> 
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birch ; then up the east pine, cross over an’ down the birch; then up 
the west pine, cross over an’ down the birch—till we got so dizzy we 
could a hardly keep from fallin’. If you could just a seen the way we 
tore roun’ through them trecs, Il] bet you would a,done a heap o’ Jathn’. 

“The bear was mighty spry in goin’ up, but when it came to goin’ 
down he’d just do the drop-an’-clutch, drop-an’-clutch act. Thats 
just where me an’ me pardner had the advantage on the brute; for 
we just swung our arms an’ legs roun’ that birch, an’ did the drop act, 
too; but, somehow we hadn’t time to do the clutch, so our coat tails 
got badly crushed every 
time we landed. 

“It was a kind of 
go-as- you- please until 
about the tenth roun’, 
when I accidentally 
drops the mail bag on 
the bear’s head, an’ that 
makes him boilin’ mad ; 
so he lights out after us 
as tho’ he had swallered 
a hornet’s nest. 

“Then away we 
goes up an’ down, up an’ 
down, an’ roun’ an’ roun’ 
that perpendicler race 
track, until we made 
such a blur in the scenery 
that any fool with half 
an eye, an’ standin’ half 
a mile away, could a 
seen a great, big figger 
eight layin’ on its side in 
the middle o’ the land- 
scape. ) 

‘“‘ By-an’-by, we was 
gettin’ terribly tuckered 
out. It wasa good thing 
for us that the bear was 
gettin’ winded an’ dizzy 
as well; because, at 
about the sixty-seventh roun’, the brute had no sooner gone down 
the birch than he bounded up agen just when Old Pot-head’s son was 
a climbin’ thro’ the upper branches o’ the birch. So he clips over into 
the top o’ the east pine, while I stays in the top o” the west pine, an 
the bear sits down in a upper crotch o’ the birch. 

‘Well, we puts in a good many heats of anywhere from twenty-fivé 
to seventy-five laps roun’ that track by the time daylight comes, an’ 
sunrise finds us all ketchin’ our wind in the upper branches. I noticed 
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that whenever the brute wanted to stop the whirligig it always climbed 
up the birch just in time to separate me an’ me pardner; an’ there we 
three would sit, me in the west pine, me pardner in the east pine, an’ 
the black brute right in between. 

*‘ About breakfast time me an’ the Injun was feelin’ mighty hungry. 
There we sat, cussin’ our luck an’ castin’ longin’ glances down at the 
grub bag. By the time I’d caught me wind, a great idea strikes me. 
Durin’ the next heat I would rush put. So I sings out my intentions 
to me pardner, an’ he says he chinks we can do it. So, while he was 
carryin’ his Majesty’s mail, I was to try an’ grab the grub bag. © 

““We got ready,. an’ dropped down them pines so fast that we 
both hits groun’ before the bear knows what’s doin’. Then I leaves 
that tree like as if all the animals in the woods was after me. I had 
got on so much speed that by the time I grabs the grub bag, I was goin’ 
so fast that I couldn’t turn roun’ without slackin’ down. That’s where 
I loses a terrible amount o’ time, an’ I was beginnin’ to think it was 
all up with me. By the time I had got headed roun’ agen for the tree, 
I sees that the bear is comin’ down with his back to me. When he hits 
groun’ he sees the Injun dancin’ roun’ the foot o’ the west pine; so he 
makes for the redskin, an’ chases him up while I climbs the east pine. 

‘Then we all went roun’ an’ roun’ an’ roun’ agen for maybe fifty 
laps, an’ the way we wore the bark o’ them trees an’ trod down the grass 
between ’em was a caution. By-an’-by the bear gets so dizzy that 
he bucks up the birch agen, an’ sure enuff that stops the performance. 

“‘T didn’t need any breakfast bell to remind me to open the grub 
bag. I just reaches in an’ pulls out some busted bannock, an’ throws 
a chunk over to Old Pot-head’s son, an’ we starts in. Every little while 
I’d toss another chunk of bread over to me pardner, an’ just out o’ sheer 
spite I’d chuck it so that it would go sailin’ thro’ the air right in front 
o’ the bear’s snout. That makes him mad. So he tries to catch the 
stuff as it flies by ; but I just puts on a little more curve, an’ that makes 
him madder still, an’ he ups an’ comes for me. 

“‘Then we all knocks off breakfast an’ goes for another canter. 
But it don’t do no good, ’ceptin’ that we all gets puffed out agen. After 
a bit, the bear stops to ketch his breath, an’ then me an’ me pardner 
goes on with our breakfast. 

‘With the bear exercisin’ us the way he did, we had to take our 
breakfast in a good many courses. That makes it so long drawn out 
that we gets mighty thirsty. The Injun asks me if the cups is in the 
grub bag. I puts me han’ in an’ feels, but they ain’t there. Then I 
remembers that we left them down by the fire. We didn’t either of 
us care to risk snakin’ a cup, so | tells me pardner that the next time 
we goes roun’ we'd best try an’ grab a handful o’ water. We didn’t 
have long to wait, for the bear soon gets another move on; an’ then 
away we all goes sailin’ roun’ agen. Every time me an’ the Injun canters 
past the pool, we just makes a sudden dip an’ grabs up‘a handful o’ 
water an’ throws it in. 

“It wasn’t long before nearly every button was wore off, an’ our 
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clothes was so ripped up an’ torn down that I’d blush every time I’d 
ketch the bear lookin’ at me. An’ every time we ran "long the groun’ 
from one tree to another, me an’ me pardner had to use both han’s 
on our garments in order to keep up our—er—respectability. However, 
the bear didn’t have the laff on us altogether, for he had gone up an’ 
down them trees so often an’ so fast that he had worn all the hair off 
some places. 

' _“ After a while we all gets tuckered out agen; an’, while we rests 
in the trees, me an’ me pardner talks about the weather, lettin’ on that 
there ain’t no bear anywheres nigh. So the time passed. As we didn’t 
recollect just how much grub we had at the start, or how much water 
there was in the pool first off, we couldn’t for the life of us reckon just 
how long we’d been there. Neither me nor Old Pot-head’s son wouid 
care to take our oaths whether we’d been there a night an’ half a day, 
or half a dozen nights an’ days: the nighttime an’ the daytime was 
so mixed up together that we hadn’t time to separate ’em. We were 
sure, tho’, that our grub was givin’ out, the water was dryin’ up, an’ 
death was gettin’ good an’ ready for us. 

“* At last, when me an’ Old Pot-head’s son had ’bout given up hope, 
an’ was just pickin’ out which would be the easiest death ; what should 
we see but somethin’ bobbin’ in an’ out among the bushes. Say, it 
was another bear! When it comes a little closer, we makes out it was 
a little lady bear. No sooner does our old stern-chaser spy her than 
he slides down to the groun’, an’ risin’ up on his hind legs, throws out 
his chest, an’ cocks his eye at her, for all the world like a man when he 
sees a pretty girl comin’ his way. But when her dainty little ladyship 
ketches sight of his bald-headed middle, she just tosses up her nose 
with disgust, an’ wheels roun’ an’ makes for the woods, with our aftec- 
tionate friend limpin’ the best: he can after her. 

“ An’ that’s the last we sees o’ the bear that tried to hold up the 
Company’s packet.” 3 , 
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By Rosert Barr 
THE GREATNESS OF CANADA 


That veteran story-teller, Chduncey M. Depew, Senator 
The Fate of the United States, once related to me an_ incident 
of England. which I have often told since, but never, so far as I remem- 
ber, has it been printed. 

During the Civil War, Depew, in the summer, was living the Simple 
Life on a real farm near the Hudson River: that is to say, during his 
leisure time he was playing at farming, but to all his neighbours 
agriculture was a serious pursuit, in the exercise of which they earned 
their livings. The future Senator was gathering together the cash for. 
his bed and board in the Vanderbilt offices, New .York, and every 
evening he came to his farm on one of his own trains, for he was the 
most prominent official of the New York Central Railway. 

I gather that the farmers in his vicinity did not know what a big 
gun in the commercial world Chauncey was, but, at any rate, he was 
hail-fellow-well-met with all of them, and was their chief source of 
information regarding the progress of the war, for at that time the 
daily paper had not penetrated to the rural districts. So every evening, 
when Chauncey shed his “ store clothes,” as a business suit was called, 
and donned the more homely attire of the man at the plough, his neigh- 
bours, one after the other, or perhaps in a group, would come and lean 
over Chauncey’s fence while this horny-handed son of (railway) toil, in 
a tattered straw hat and garmented like themselves, related the events 
of the day. | 

One evening his next neighbour, a veteran husbandman, folded 
his arms on the top rail of the fence, and asked what had happened. 

_ “Well,” said Depew, ‘“ President Lincoln has done an important 
thing that clears the atmosphere. You remember what I have told 
you of the Mason and Slidell affair ; how one of our men-of-war captured 
them on board a British ship, and has kept them prisoners ever since. 
To-day President Lincoln has given them up, and so we’ll not have a 
second war on our hands.” 

The old farmer pondered for a few minutes, and then echoed : 

“Given ’em up! Given ’em up. Who did the President give 
"em up to?” 

“To England, of course,” replied Depew. “ England demanded 
them, saying we had no right to take prisoners off one of her vessels.” 

‘““England demanded ’em!” exclaimed the puzzled farmer. 
‘““England! Do you mean to tell me, Chauncey, that that darned old 
country’s running yet ?” 

The disappointed’ farmer had been under the impression that the 
United States had wiped England out of existence in one of the previous 
wals. 
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I sometimes join that old farmer in wondering why England, 
The Two like Charley’s Aunt, is stili running, yet she keeps on 
Doors. doing business at the old stand after a fashion. The other 
day I was chatting at the railway station with a neighbour 
of mine, and what he said set me thinking about the two doors in 
England—the entrance door on the east coast, and the exit door on the 
west coast. That morning all the newspapers were filled with an account 
of events that they well termed “ astounding.” Hefeld and Lapidus, 
two Russian Terrorists, who had entered this country by the eastern 
door, had grabbed a bag of gold, and fled. In their flight they scattered 
death and wounds, firing indiscriminately into the pursuing crowd. 
In a thronged London thoroughfare they captured an electric tram-car, 
and went tearing through the metropolis shooting right and left as if 
war had been declared between their country and ours. 

My neighbour, in speaking of this reign of terror, said : 

“It is demons like these that we allow indiscriminately into our 
country, while we watch with indifference the exit of honest, decent, 
and capable men. I was in the Canadian section of the Exhibition,” 
he went on, “ and saw two stalwart young yeomen studying the pro- 
ducts of the Dominion, and from the conversation I overheard, they 
had that moment come to the resolution to quit this country, and go 
West, to the land of plenty. We were letting out by the western door, 
and losing forever those two useful, able-bodied men, and cheerfully 
accepting in their place the riff-raff of Russia.” 

I belong to a Club in London which charges an entrance 

An Entrance fee of forty pounds, and an annual subscription of ten 
Fee to the guineas, but if any man wishes to join he must show 
Empire. other qualifications than the mere possession of the money. 
The member who proposes him is required to vouch for 

him, and, as it were, stand sponsor for his good behaviour. The pro- 
poser is compelled to write a personal letter to the secretary, testifying 
that from his own personal knowledge the aspirant possesses the required 
qualifications. Similar letters are exacted from the two members 
who second the nomination, and these three letters are placed before 
the committee. All the names of those concerned in the transaction 
are posted up in the smoking room for a month, and if any member in 
the Club knows a reason why that man should not be admitted, he has 
only to whisper the fact in the proper quarter, and the man is excluded. 

Now, surely, membership in the British Empire is more important 
than membership in a Club. Why should not the Government of 
Britain be as careful of its citizenship as the committee of a Club is of 
its membership? With chronic unemployment prevalent in this 
country, the eastern door should be shut until those who are already 
here have been set to work. As things are at present, and have been 
for a long while in the past, there is not enough work for all, so to a plain 
man like myself it seems foolish to share that employment which is 
already too scant with the vagrants of continental Europe. It is as if 
a garrison, on half rations, invited a hungry horde of outsiders to share 
its insufficient food. 
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I suppose that the exit door of a country must always 

Canada, be left open, and it is great good luck for a robust young 

the Land of man who wishes to better his condition that the Dominion 

Opportunity. of Canada faces our western door, for that is the land of 
opportunity. 

Its bracing climate produces a splendid race, and is conducive to long 
life. They don’t have any “ brain storms” in Canada, nor are they 
troubled with neurasthenia. A man is not too old at forty in the great 
Dominion, in spite of the fact that he who made the remark to which 
I have alluded is a Canadian. No; I have not written that sentence 
correctly ; he never made the remark, but was merely inaccurately 
reported to have done so. 

I knew a hale old gentleman in Canada who founded a very large 
and prosperous business. At the age of eighty or thereabouts he launched 
out into some outside enterprises that threatened to absorb a good 
deal of capital, and his sons, very capable and energetic young. men, - 
became frightened. They had little faith in the new enterprises, and 
feared they would absorb the profits of the business which had been 
their father’s life-work. They ventured to expostulate with the old 
man, very diplomatically, and he sympathised at once with their point 
of view. He accordingly turned over the huge manufactory to them, 
and they allowed their father an annual sum of six thousand pounds a 
year to play with. The old man was approaching ninety when he died, 
and he left his sons by will something more than a million pounds that 
his new enterprises had produced. He was a good-natured man, and 
I can imagine him smiling as he signed that will. He had proved that 
he was not too old even at twice forty. 

The first money I ever made was in Canada, and it may 
Making surprise those who regard the Dominion as a frigid land 
money in that this money was made in growing that semi-tropical 
Canada. plant, tobacco. At the present moment I own a vineyard 
in Canada that produces grapes as luxurious as any found 
in France or Spain. I am pleased to remember that this money was 
required for expenditure in literature, of sorts. There was a magazine 
which I craved mightily to receive month by month, and its subscription 
price was sixteen shillings, so I resolved to earn the money by the culti- 
vation of tobacco, because I could plant the weed in new land, and 
thus not interfere with the standing crops. My people owned a farm 
of a hundred acres that was partly woodland. We took in a farming 
monthly called the American Agriculturist, which probably still exists. 
I read it carefully, but yearned for a more general style of literature, 
hence the desire for the sixteen-shilling publication as against the 
Agriculturist, which at that time cost only four shillings a year. 

And now if any of you want to know the method of raising tobacco, 
1’ll tell you how to doit. Every winter we chopped down trees, bringing 
more and more land into cultivation. Felling trees is a most exhilarating 
occupation in the pure, inspiring air of a Canadian winter. The resound- 
ing crash with which these giants of the forest came down was much 
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more exciting than a night at the Crystal Palace fireworks. When the 
tree was prone we lopped off the branches, and piled them together in a 
great bush heap, which made a famous bonfire when the sap had evapor- 
ated from the twigs. | 

Very well; first catch your tobacco seed. It comes in a packet 
similar to those you are accustomed to, and the packet, when opened, 
exposes a black seed like rather coarse sand. In the early spring you 
set fire to your brush-heap, and after the white ashes are cool you sow 
this seed upon them, there being a patch of ashes covering a circular 
section of ground perhaps twelve feet in diameter. It doesn’t do any 
harm if you rake the ashes slightly after the sowing. | 

Very soon little plants of tender green sprout up, hundreds 
Growing more than you can use, unless you are going in for three 
Tobacco. or four publications. By this time you have dug up the 
rich virgin soil that has never yet grown any cultivated 
crop. Here, about four feet apart, you transplant the more vigorous 
of the green shoots. Now comes the critical point in the cultivation. 
You must water these plants in the early morning, and you must protect 
them from the direct rays of the sun, which is growing hotter and hotter 
as the spring advances. Old cabbage leaves will do very well if you 
have any left over from last season, but failing that you may encourage 
journalism by pegging down over the shoots a page of a newspaper. 
So far as my experience goes, the politics of the journal are not important. 
The tobacco plant doesn’t seem to mind the policy of the paper in the 
least. By-and-bye, when the vegetable gets its roots firmly fixed, it 
grows like the weed it is, and welcomes the heat of the sun. It sends 
out great, broad, thick green leaves close to the ground, and smaller 
ones higher up. But you must not allow it to grow wild, otherwise in 
every sense of the phrase it will run to seed. Select three or four of 
the -plants for seed, so that next spring you don’t need to spend good 
money on a packet. Seed culture consists merely in leaving the plant 
alone. It will then grow as tall as you are, but its leaves will not be 
good to smoke. 

The centre shoot of the other plants you must pinch off. The 
disgusted tobacco vegetable will endeavour to outwit your vigilance, 
so you need to watch it day after day, but at last, finding it cannot 
do what it likes, it grows broad instead of tall, until the autumn comes, 
and you harvest your crop, either by pulling it up by the roots, or cutting 
the thick stalk close to the ground. I then hung my tobacco plants, 
stalk upwards, over a pole that rested on two beams of the barn. The 
barn should be very well ventilated; indeed, if you were making a 
building for the purpose, you should leave interstices of an inch or 
more between the boards that form the outside wall. The tobacco leaf 
should be protected from sun and rain, but not from the breezes that 
blow. The reason the cheaper brands of French tobacco are so bad 
is because the French peasants dry the tobacco leaves outdoors, in 
their orchards, tor the most part, alternately soaked by the rain and 
bleached by the sun. I could teach the Government of France a 
good deal about tobacco if it would only listen. 
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Finally, I matured my crop, got the money, and became a sub- 
scriber to the magazine. When I grew tobacco I did not smoke it, 
and now when I smoke it I do not grow it, which shows the eternal 
unfitness of things. . 

| Canada is but a step from the threshold of England, less 
“Off to than four days from land to land; and as the steamship 
Nova Scotia service is constantly improving, the time will be still 
in the further shortened. I intend to run over there next month, 
Morning.” and make my way, if I can find the time, from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Victoria, on Vancouver Island in the 
Pacific. I want to see Canada from end to end, for I have prophesied 
that it will be the richest nation in the world, because it is on the high 
road of travel between east and west, shortening the distance between 
Britain and Japan and China in the most amazing way. I have not 
the figures at hand, but I am told that the route through Canada saves 
something like fifteen hundred miles across the Pacific, as compared 
with the distance from San Francisco. -Miles are stubborn facts that 
cannot be overcome by United States enterprise, even though their 
greatest railway man, J. J. Hill, is a Canadian. 

Then Canada has water-power enough to run all the machinery in the 
world; coal enough for the same purpose; lands that grow the finest 
wheat, superior to that of any other country in existence, and minerals 
enough to keep all creation supplied with the useful metals, so I wish 
to have a glimpse at this enormous progress in action, and as an inappre- 
ciative Government passed me over when appointing a Governor- 
General for the Dominion, I shall go over there at my own expense, 
worse luck. 

I often wonder what would have happened if Edison 
When Tom had continued in the newspaper business. I have no 
was Alva. doubt he would have become the Lord Northcliffe of the 

United States. He had, however, hard luck as an editor, 
and, as one might say, got thrown out of the profession upon at least 
two occasions. 

He bought three hundred pounds’ weight of old type from the 
Detroit Free Press, and, when he was ‘fifteen years of age, started a 
perambulating newspaper office. He was newsboy on the Grand Trunk, 
operating on the slow train between Detroit and Port Huron, in which 
latter town, which lies opposite Sarnia,*jin Canada, his father lived. 

He set up a little paper of his own, called The Herald, in the luggage 
van of his train, and printed it there by hand, on one side of the paper. 
He sold it for a penny-halfpenny per sheet. One day in his operations 
he set fire to the baggage car, and the guard flung him off the train. 
That was his first ejectment from an arduous profession. 

His next paper was called Paul Pry. I have never seen a copy of 
this journal, but apparently it acted up to its name, and pried into the 
affairs of an estimable citizen, who, searching for Edison, and finding 
him on the wharf, flung him head first into the St. Clare river, which 
here is very deep and swift, but luckily of exceedingly clear, blue water. 
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This ended Edison’s editorial career, and came within an ace of ending 
him altogether, but having escaped death by fire, and death by drown- 
ing, we may perhaps surmise that another celebrated method of exit 
from this world is reserved for him. 

In a copy of The Herald, dated February 3, 1862, he pleasantly 
mixes up fact and humour, still a habit with American papers. Under 
the head of “ The News,” the following are the second and third 
paragraphs : 7 

‘The thousandth birthday of the Empire of Russia will be cele- 
brated at Novgorod in August.” 

He spells “ August ” with a small “a,” and therefore I take it he 
was deficient in Capitals as well as in capital. The funny item is: 

“Let me collect myself!’ as the man said when he was blown 
up by a powder mill.” 

Edison’s early experiences as a newspaper man must have caused 
his naturally kind nature to be more than generous towards all reporters, 
for when any of them, no matter how obscure, want an interesting 
article he can always count upon Edison, who, if he has nothing else 
on hand, trots out that celebrated storage battery of his, which he has 
invented annually for the last ten years, so no journalist will ever find 
a harsh word to say of Thomas Alva. I notice, by the way, that he 
did not use the commonplace name of Thomas on his newspaper, but 
the more unusual title of “ Alva.” ‘‘ Tom” seems to have come later. 

Edison never sends a reporter away empty-handed. If war 
threatens, he obliterates the British Fleet, while in the piping times of 
peace, he uses his storage battery, as I have said. He still retains his 
sense of humour, which he exhibited in printing that item about the 
unfortunate man who was blown up. The first and last time I inter- 
viewed him, he got off this one on me, which also deals with the final 
event, as is the grim custom with American humour. He said: 

‘““A reporter died, and went elsewhere for judgment. St. Peter 
examined him, and when the ordeal was finished, requested him to step 
into the elevator, or lift, as we call it. The newspaper man waited a 
long while in this cage, and then demanded impatiently : 

“When does this elevator go up?’” 

“Tt doesn’t go up,’ replied Peter, calmly. ‘It goes down.’ ” 


Curing Iilness Without Medicine. 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF HOW SANDOW ,. 
CURES THE ILLS OF LATTER-DAY CIVILISATION, 


Illustrated by photographs and drawings by Percy R. Thomson. 


a 0, AUBREY HUNT, the artist, 
: one day in 1889, whilst painting 
Sy in Venice, met a particularly fine 
sie muscular young man, and in the 
course of conversation mentioned that his 
new acquaintance might well come to London 
to try conclusions with a professional strong 
man, who was at the time offering £1,000 
to anyone who could equal his feats of 
strength. He little thought what was to be 
the ultimate effect of this short, accidental 
chat. The fine young specimen of human 
power and physique was Eugen Sandow. 
Full of the flush of youth and conscious 
strength given by magnificent health, and a 
body the symmetrical and muscular develop- 
ments of which have never been equalled in 
the present day, and probably were at no 
time excelled even in the olden times of 


Herculean Grecian athletes, Sandow was 
ambitious. So it came about that London 
was startled by the announcement that an 
unknown young man had accepted the 
challenge of its celebrated champion strong 
man. 

How, before an audience so vast as has at 
no time before or since been crowded into 
the immense London Aquarium, Sandow 
with ease eclipsed all the feats of the chal- 
lenger is a matter of history. 

The furore which his appearance in the 
leading towns of Great Britain and the 
United States of America afterwards created 
will also be in the memory of most readers. 

His continual adding of new record to 
record was such that, within a couple of 
years of his first startling public appearance 
all over the world the name Sandow became 


MR. SANDOW IN HIS MOTORECAR. 


a synonym of colossal strength. In this he 
scored point number one of his ambitions, 
but only point number one. 

Sandow realised from the beginning that 
every man and every woman could vastly 
improve his or her health and physique as 
he had done himself, for at the age of ten 
he was a delicate little lad. He had the 
shrewd foresight to discern that by making 
for himself a world-wide name as_ the 
most perfect physical man living he would 
stand a far better chance of achieving his 
ambitious aim of a regenerated human race, 
physical and mental, than by any other 
means. 

Sandow has always been a thinker. He 
studied the human frame anatomically and 
physiologically, and worked out the why and 
the wherefore of every action, and the in- 
fluence of scientific exercise upon weakness 
and disease, so that now the medical world 
has been convinced of his skill and know- 
ledge and the soundness of his methods. So 
much so that he is repeatedly consulted by 
doctors, and one of our illustrations shows 
him lecturing to a distinguished gathering of 
medical men. 

It seems probable that the name of Eugen 
Sandow will be handed down to posterity, 
not as the strong man, but as the greatest 
healer of civilisation’s ailments, and_ that 
without drugs, visits to expensive spas, 
irksome diet restrictions, or the interference 
in any way with the habits or occupation of 
the patients he cures. 

On visiting his establishment recently and 


ra 

selecting at haphazard the records of a 
number of cases treated, it became quite 
monotonous, for it was invariably the same. 
There was first a letter asking for Sandow's 
advice, and giving details of the trouble, 
followed by a prescribed course of treatment 
in return, from Sandow, specially prepared 
to suit the individual case. Then came a letter 
from the patient, after perhaps a fortnight 
or three weeks or a month, saying that the 
trouble had quite ceased, and expressing 
gratitude in varying degrees of warmth, 
according to the temperament of the writer. 
Occasionally the ailment was troublesome, 
and the patient's second letter told of but a 
slight improvement, in which event a further 
course of treatment by Sandow answered it, 
but the last letter from the patient was 
always the same—a complete and, what is 
more, a permanent cure. 

If the result was a monotonous record of 
success, the character of the cases was by no 
means monotonous. Sandow’s aid is in- 
voked for the relief of the great variety of 
ills that flesh is heir to. And why? Because 
his treatment attacks the very basis of them 
all. By building up a firm and sound 
physical structure he removes defects in the 
form of illness and disease that do exist, 
and makes it practically impregnable against 
future attack. 

This observation applies not only to 
definite illness and disease, but to what 
might be termed structural defects. Sandow 
has been the means of remedying innumer- 
able cases of curvature, many of them of 


EUGEN SANDOW ADCRESSING A DISTINGUISHED GATHERING OF MEMBERS OF THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


long standing. In place of malformation 
he has produced a natural, well-set-up figure, 
healthy and sound in every way. He is 
every day developing the puny and weak, 
strengthening the frail, and rendering the 
physically weak thoroughly fit for the battle 
of life. Sandow produces healthy general 
development, making for longer, stronger, 
and more vigorous life. 

The immortal Weller never succeeded in 
completely reconciling the stout person to 
his fate. Too ample proportions might 
indicate “visdom,” but he would be indeed 
an optimist who derived consolation in the 
twin possession. Every day Sandow 1s 
called upon to deal with cases of obesity. 
His system treats flesh reduction in a 
scientific and, therefore, an effectual and 
safe way, and the quickness and ease wita 
which it is accomplished speaks volumes for 
the principle on which his methods are based. 

A healthy physical state has its effect, of 
course, on the appearance. The perfect 
figure, the graceful carriage, the glow of 
health—they are the prize that all women 
strive to attain. , That they are attainable 
by all has been definitely and often proved 
by Sandow, who might well be described as 
the most practical scientist of modern times. 

But still more striking is the witness of 
the great newspaper, 7'ru/h, which, through 
a special commissioner, recently made a 
special and exhaustive inquiry into the 
merits of the Sandow treatment. Its report, 
published in the form of a special supple- 
ment, is one of the most sensational ever 
issued on any health subject. Tor, after a 
careful investigation, the Zru/h special com- 
missioner wrote as follows:—_. 

“TI learned that ultimately, of all the 
cases treated over the latest period for which 
figures were available, the treatment had 
only failed entirely in less than 1 per cent. of 
cases. Satisfactory improvement, therefore, 
was produced in over 99 per cent. of cases, 
and the treatment had completely achieved 
the objects for which it was undertaken in 
no fewer than 94 per cent. of cases.” 

Nor were these cases of disorders slight 
and easily curdble. Many were of the most 
chronic and serious character. For, as the 
Truth investigator writes :— 


“So far as actual illness is concerned, the 


Sandow system of curative physical culture 
is employed at the Institute in the treatment 
of four principal groups of illnesses. They 


are i— 
1. Weaknesses and diseases of the chest and lungs. 
2. Digestive and kidney troubles, 
3. Illnesses arising from failure in some function of 
the nervous system, 
4. Skeletal deformities, as, for instance, 
the spine.” 


curvature of 
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Reprint fom "“TEVTM, 0th Revormper, G67 


FACSIMILE OF REPRINT OF “TRUTH'’#" SPECIAL IN- 
VESTIGATION OF THE SANDOW CURATIVE TREATMENT 
DESCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE, WHICH DISCLOSED THE 
STARTLING FACT THAT MR. SANDOW ABSOLUTELY 
CURES, WITHOUT DRUGS OR IRKSOME DIETING 99 
OUT OF EVERY 100 PEOPLE WHO CONSULT HIM. 


And again :— 

“Taking those for one day, I find that 
the cases may be grouped under the follow- 
ing heads :— 


Per cent. 

Cases of dyspepsia in its many forms.. e xe 
ie nervous disorders, insomnia, etc... ix TS 
3 gout, rheumutism.. ~~ sa 24 a 
mA paralysis _ a ee me a a, 
- heart affections ‘a Ne ay a yes 
» chest and lung complaints Da “8 ay 
- various other complaints.. + as een: 
“i no special jliness, but treated for 

reduction of obesity 


or for general 
physical improvement oF S ws 

To a proof so sensational as this one a 
sequel was inevitable. This materialised a 
month or so ago, and took another most 
striking form. The Century * Insurance 
Company, Limited, one of the foremost 
British insurance companies, realising the 
permanent effect of Mr. Sandow’s treatment 
has on the health, instituted an exhaustive 
medical investigation into the whole subject 
themselves, with the result that they have 
announced that, so entirely satisfied are they 
with the merits of the treatment, that 
they have decided, subject to the ordinary 
medical examination, to accept, at rates 
substantially below the usual scale of 
charges, patients whom Mr. Sandow re- 
commended for life insurance or insurance 
against sickness at the end of a course of his 
treatment, 


“The reasons,” say the Company, in a 
letter to Mr. Sandow, “these low rates can 
be quoted is that the Company are satisfied 
that the Sandow system brings the body into 
a strong and healthy condition above the 
average, thus tending to make for longer life 
and greater immunity from, and recuperative 
powers in case of illness.” 

Perhaps the main reason of the uniform 
success is that Sandow will only undertake 
such cases as his vast experience tells him he 
can effect a radical and permanent remedy, 
so that if, after a patient’s first letter, Sandow 
consents to take him in hand, he may be 
certain relief will ensue. 

In every case he pre- 
scribes such a course 
as the patient's own 
medical adviser would 
heartily approve, and 
so it is that doctors, 
from Sir Lauder Brun- 
ton to the local prac- 
titioner, are constantly 
sending patients to 
Sandow. , 

Despite the number 
of cases in hand, each 
receives personal at- 
tention, and the 
whole details of each 
case from the com- 
mencing day to date 
can be seen by Mr. \ =" 
Sandow at a moment’s i aeezes 
notice. “<i t Bee 

Sandow has_ two ae 
quite distinct staffs— Pee” 
one of men, the other \ | 
of women — and by 
the latter all the 
correspondence in 
connection with — the 
ladies’ cases is handled 
in a separate depart- 
ment. In so private 
a matter as _ the 
treatment of illness, 
members of the public can of necessity not 
be granted facilities for personally looking 
into and verifying cures, but Sandow invites 
any registered medical practitioner to sce 
the particulars of any or all cases under 
treatment. His system may be roughly 
divided into four groups :—- 

The first group consists of the treatment 
of obesity, indigestion, constipation, liver 
and kidney troubles, and other complaints 
and weaknesses located in the region of the 
abdomen. 

The second group is principaily for the 

velopment of the lungs and chest, thereby 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT CONSULTS 
EUGEN SANDOW ON THE QUESTION 
OF AMERICAN NATIONAL PHYSIQUE, 


popular amongst the women folk. 


improving the circulation, strengthening *he 
heart, and curing palpitation, restoring sleep. 
increasing the respiratory power. 

The third group of movements will 
strengthen the great muscles that suppo-t 
the spine, the weakness of which is mainly 
the cause of curvature—a deformity so 
very prevalent amongst young girls, and 
apparently increasing. 

The fourth group is a series of exercises 
for the general development of the whole of 
the muscular and nervous system. 

There is a point about the Sandow cures 
which is bound to make them the most 
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Whilst 
the exercises cure the illness, they are at the 
same time giving a perfect figure; and it is 
an open secret that many leading society 
beauties owe their symmetry of form and 
grace of movement to a course of Sandow’s 
treatment. 

Write for Mr. Sandow’s book to-day, 
describing your ailment, and mentioning 
THe Ipier. It will be sent you, together 
with a reprint of the Zruth report, free of 
cost. 

Address: Mr. Eugen Sandow, 32A, St. 
James’ Street, London, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PLAYERS AND PLAYTIME. 


It is difficult to say who deserves the 
largest share of congratulations, Miss 
Maud Allan, Mr. Alfred Butt, or the 
London Symphony Orchestra. At the 
special matinée given on Iriday, eb. 12, 
in the Palace Theatre, one saw Miss 
Maud Allan for the first time entirely in 
her correct environment and atmosphere. 
The performance was a concert. One 
vent to the Palace to hear and see Miss 
Allan and =the London Symphony 
Orchestra, just as one goes to Queen's 
Hall to hear Busoni or Wubelik and the 
London Symphony Orche su ¥ To say 
that the orchestra and the soloist did eac h 
other comple te justice is great praise for 
both, but it is not too grea 

There is one composer whose work 
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l. 


seems to call more than that of any other 
for Miss Allan’s sort of interpretation, 
and that composer 1s Grieg; perhaps of 
all Grieg’s characteristic compositions the 
Peer Gynt suit most demands this 
expression. But as Grieg stands to the 
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other composers, and as this suite stands 
to the rest of Grieg’s music, so stands 
Anitra’s Dance to the rest of the Peer 
Gvnt suite. Here Miss Allan and sia 
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music are music are absolutely one. The combined | ¢S[—_——_——_—_——_—-———e one. The combined 
effect of the dancing and the music is 


incredibly beautiful; it is perfect. The 
music was manifestly made for Miss 
Allan. Grieg must have known. 
—— +02 —— 
Knicker: ‘This is the day of the 
specialist.” 
Bocker : ‘es; soon we shall have 


oculists athe will treat only one eye.” 


Two Irishmen were looking at brick- 
layers busily working. ‘I say, Pat, kin 
yez till me what kapes them bricks 
together ? ” asked one. 

‘Sure, it’s the mortar, ines 
answer. 

= That’ s where you’re wrong? returned 
Mike; “the mortar’s what kapes them 
apart ! 1 


was the 


Hope is a life preserver with most of 
the cork out of it. 


“ Are you in favour of the Young 
Turkey agitation ?” 


“ Yes; I have no use for old, tough 
birds.” 
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Army (all branches), University, Civil Service, 
BAR, 


EXPERT TUITION 


By JOHN GIBSON, M.A. (of Uppingham and West- 
minster), and Large Staff of Specialist Tutors, 


Militia Department uw: under _COLONEL PEAD. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 


a Greta Service.—Avgust, 1908: E. C, Snow (First 

rial) 

India Police.—June, 1907: A. 8. Holland, 18th; F. 
Trotter, 23rd ; J. O. Curry, 25th ; C. N. James, 26th ; 
P, H. Butterfield, 40th; H, 8. Henson (First Trivl) 
June, 1908: FIVE passed, including THIRD place, 
ALL at FIRST TRIAL, 

Consular Service.—June, 1907: Mr. N. King took 
FIRST PLACE at FIRST TRIAL, July, 1908 : Mr. F. 
G. Rule was FIBSTL (First Trial), DIRECT from 
Chancery L, 

Student interpreterships.—(China and Siam), Sep- 
tember, 1907: FIVE of the SEVEN Posts taken, in- 
cluding the FIRST THREE, all but one at First Trial; 
& March, 1908 (Levant): L. H. Hurst, FIRST (First 
Trial) ; C. de B. Maclaren FOURTH (First Trial), 

Sandhurst. June, 1908: THREE up, THREE passed. 

Army ‘‘ Qualifying.’’—March, 1908: A. H. Wild- 
man (First Trial), 

Bar Exams. (1908).—FIFTY out of FIFTY-NINE, 
FOUK in HUNOURS, 

Final B.A. (London), October, 1908. Messrs. Fletcher 
(Honours in French and German), Clark (Honours in 
Classics), and Pitt THREE up; THREK passed all 
at FIRST TRIAL. 
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GENERAL 
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fiction, and still wholly good, in excellent type, and on decent 
paper. This one is money’s worth if any magazine is.”’ 
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On Sale Everywhere—One Shilling 
THE SMART SET PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED: 
90.93, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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THE KEELEY CURE 


For Drink and Drug Habits, 


We guarantee that anyone who has 
a desire to free himself of these awful 
cuises can do so by taking the Keeley 
Treatment, and will leave the Institute 


without the slightest crave or desire for 
either Alcohol or Drugs. 
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LINEN 


FOR 
MEN’S 
WEAR. 


Illustrated Price 
List of Latest Shapes 
on 1 equest. 


The“ CASTLE ELM” Collar. 9} ins. deep. 
Postage 8d. Extra. 


——ee 
Dress Shirts.—Our Celebrated “ Matchless" 


2/6 Half 
doz. 
Quality, 5/1! each. 


Old Shirts made good as new with Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts 
at 14'- per half dozen, returned dresred ready to wear. 
Gentlemen's Linen Handkerchief, hemstit hed, 7/12 doz. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., “sru'scts erst 


38, 0,DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
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It looks well 
and feels agreeable, 


But do you really know 
anything of the quality 
of the patterns you finger 


at your tailors. No. 
unless it is Tevia Tweed, 
when the trade mark 
stamped on the back of 
every length gives you 
absolute guarantee of 
the Scottish manufacturer 
that you are buying an 
all-wool cloth of the 
finest grade. All good tailors 
are Tevia tailors now, and will 
show you patterns or lengths 
of new spring patterns in 
Tevia All-wool Tweed. 
Wholesale Agents :— 


JAMES PLATT & Co., 
77, St. Martin's Lane 
Lond nD, w.c, 

'' There's the wind on the 
Heath.’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO YOU KNOW 
THIS MAN ? 


He is sa‘d by these who have consulted 
him to be greatly gifted, and will send 


yo. a descripti.e reading as a test of his 
i bil ty. 


The “Graphic” says: “ His de‘ineations 
are nothing short of mirve lous 

“The Court Journ:1”" says: ‘* Hastemark. 
able psychic powers." 

“Black x White" says: “He has g ven 
tome astonishing results." 

Seymour Hicks, the celebrate 
save: It is indeed marvellous ”’ 

L dy Montagu of Beuulieu, stays: “ The 
chart is wonderful." 

Mrs, Kendal, the great actrems says: ‘ “You 
have astonished me with your acc iracy.” 

Numerous other distinguished peop] = hare 
said the same. 

Take an impression ot your right thumb Send this wih 
your birth date and 1/. p.c. and ; enny ste mp. 

DOIT NOW. YOU WILL BE AMAZED. 


RUPTURE BOOK FREE. 


the Severest Cases. Weloome Adiice from Well-Known 
Specialists. 


+ 


act-r, 


P.omiuent sp-cialists Inthe cure of rupture have written a book 
on the subject. and tell how hundreds of sufferer: have cured 
themselves at home at slight expense. And the best of it is that 
th.s book is published for free distr: bution to suffe-ers. 


MR. R. WHARTON. 


‘ihe portrait shown is that of Mr. R. Wharton, 52 © a 
Street, Holbeck, Leeds, who was ruptured 7 ‘ears had ried ali 
kinds of trusses, and partly made up his mind to undergo the 
danger ofan operation. He heard o this book, sent for it, u-ed 
the home treatment was cured over 6 Years ago and has 
had no trouble from rupture since. Mr. Wharton says :— 
\ 1 had tried all kinds of trusses with no beriefit I tried the Rice 
Method. an‘! itcured me. : amdoing all can to rsuade every 
ruptured person to try this meth which I think fs worth |ta 
weight in old." Re ders are requested to write for this free book 
lt contains advice that may save your life. No matter if you are 
wearing some kind of a truss that affards <ome relief, send at once 
and obtain the latest edition of this valuable book giving Cumplete 
details of thecure. Fill In t: e Coupou and post it to-day before 
this free offer is withdrawn,and we will also send a free trial of 

coe ensciens which his cured thousands of ruptures. Write 
O- y. 


FREE BOOK GOUPON. 
(No. B 1068) 
WM. 8. RICE, R.8., Ltd., 8 & tonecu treet, 
London, ec . ble 


Pl ase send mea copy of the la est ed tion of your book and a 
free sample Of the treatment. I have been ruptured 
WOATR ORs docs ecuee side 9). 
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RSE LAN: PACIFIC 


TO QUEBEC 
IN SIX DAYS 


And thence through Canada _ by rail along the 


romantic route of the old French Pioneers, across 
the Golden Prairies, and through Five Hundred 
Miles of Majestic Mountain Scenery to the Pacitic. 


PLAN YOUR HOLIDAYS NOW & 
TRAVEL BY CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


Finest and Fastest Steamersto Canada. Only four da 
Trans-Atlantic—_*": sea. Luxurious travel at moderate Cost. e 
Best Equi d Trainsin the World. Direct connectio 
Trans-Canada— - with cvacy pat of Canada. ‘ 


Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British Route to 


Trans-Pacific—austraia and New Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail 


Service via Vancouver. 


Round the World Tours—(2n (11841 miles) on Canadian 
Canadian Pacific Hotels— Atlantic to Pacific. 
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For RATES, PASSAGES, and all further information app! y— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, CHARING GROSS (Facing Trafalgar 24, James St., LIVERPOOL. 
S uare) S W 92, Cross St, MANCHESTER, 
q » Wome LONDON 18, St. Augustine's Parade, BRISTQL. 
* 67, St. Vincent St., GLASGOW. 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON 67, St Viesost St. GLAS 
BRIDGE, E.C. 33, Quai Jordaens, ANTWERP. 


Printed by ODHAMS LIMITED, 93 and 94, Long Acre, and 25, Floral Street, and published t 

‘‘The Idler,” 32, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Agents for Colonies: Gordon and _ Gotcl 

ents for South Africa: Central News Agency, Limited. Agents for Europe and Nort 

Africa: Saarbach’s News Exchange, 16, John Street, Adelphi, Strand, W.C. Registered fo 
transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post. 


BARRS SEEDS 


FOR KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE contains a Select List of the Best Seeds for securing a supply of Vegetables the * Year 
Yound,” and a Descrip ive List of the most beautiful annuals and perennials fur keeping the Flower Garden and 
Greenhouse alwavs gay. 
Also many practical hints on culture valuable to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 
Irree on Application. 


BARR’S CObbECTIONS OF VEGETABbLE SEEDS 
Contain a liberal selection from the following useful Vegetables :— 


Beans (Broad and French), Beet, Borecol , Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, Cabbage, Capsicum, Carrot, 
Cauliflow-r, Celery, Colewort, Cora Sal d, Cress, C cumber, Erdive, Herbs, Leek, Lettuce, 
Melo>, Musta d, Onions, Parsley, Parsnips, Peas, Radish, Salsafy, Savoy Cabbage, 
Scorzonera, Spinach, Tomato, Turnip and Vegetable Marrow. 


5/6 7/6 §2/6 21/- 42/- G3/- 105/- 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


BARR’S CObBkLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY ANNUALS. | DWARF PERENNIALS for ROCKWORK. 


d. 
The best sorts oe nD ccoration B.orders ioe dl. au a ost usta Varietics ... ass 2 we 5 & 
log most beautiful varieties... wa 21 Oo ! 2 z2 6 
g, mnepentinar™ cc) la | DWARF ANNUALS for EOGING and PANEL 
“4 oe ve see ae oon \ 
oa i. : ae 26 pina oa 
HALF-HARDY ANNUALS. z¢ most a varicties oie ee sS 6 
nee 10, 26 
The best for Summer Decoration in the Flower Garden. 
-; choice varieties, 7s. 6d. | 12 choice varieties, 3s. 6d. SWEET-SCENTED ‘ANNUALS. 
HARDY PERENNIALS. 12 best varieties, 3s. 6d. | 6 best varieties, 2s. O. 
The best for Border Decoration, os. d. ANNUALS and PERENNIALS for OLD WALIS, &c- 
— most beautiful varieties... ve 4 S For crevices of Old Walls and Rockwork. 
x - aa % — dan Batt €o de 
= ” ” . ses ea = if . +8 most aan varieties eee + tee eee = . 
ANNUALS and PERENNIALS for GREENHOUSE ANNUALS and PER NNIALS for wit GARDENS, 
DECORATION. 21 tall and dwart varieties sky 
10 ve see = . 
12 choice varieties, 7s. 61. | 6 choice varieties. @s. Gd. . 
HARDY ANNUALS, ac., for BEES. 
DWARF ANNUALS for ROCKWORK. A Selection uf showy decorative har ly annuals, &c., 
e d, which will ensure a g ‘od supply of honey to Bees. 
“+ most aia Varieties dee ie aes 8 6 30 finest varieties. 7s. Gd. | 21 finest varieties, 8s. 6d. 
10 - Sas 26 aw (2 finest varictics, 2x. 6d. 


Barr’s Spring Bulb Catalogue 


Contains a Descriptive List of the best Bulbs and Tubers for planting ia March and April for Summer and Autumn 
flowering, including :— 


Anemones, Begonias, Cannas, Dahlias, Gladioli, Lilies, Ranunculus, Tigridias, 
Tuberoses, etc. 


with many valuable notes on culture. 


Irree on Application. 


BARR & SONS, 


11,12 & 13, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


NURSERIES :—SURBITON, SURREY, Visitors Invited. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. oe 


STORY & TRIGG 
for Antique and Modern Furniture. 


Our enlarged showrooms are now well stocked with a very fine collection of Antiques, &c., and 
to those who admire the productions of the old world craftsmen, a visit will be found 
most interesting. 
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Full particulars of the above group are given in our Illustrated Catalogue. Post free 
on application. ; 


The First Prize in Idler Competition (£250 worth of Furniture) will be supplied by Messrs. Story & 
Triggs. Any of the above pieces may be selected by the fortunate winner. 


STORY & TRIGGS, 152—156, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STORY & TRIGGS 


— FOR — 


Old English Oak and Antiques Generally. 


To those of our patrons who have not visited our showrooms within the last few years, our 
present stock will prove a revelation. 
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Particulars of ali the articles shown above are given in our Illustrated Catalogue. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ONLY ADDRESS— 


STORY & TRIGG = Gursat VICTORIA STRERE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


th - THERMOS” TABLE vuc 


A New Application of the ** THERMOS’ Patent. 


THE NOVELTY OF 
THE SEASON. 


THE NOVELTY OF 
THE SEASON. 


NICKEL PLATED, 
PRICE: 


NICKEL-PLATED: 
PRICE : 


31/6 


31/6 


THE * THERMOS " TABLE JUG KEEPS LIQUIOS HOT 6 To 8 
HOURG, AND WITH A CORK 24 KOURS. 
Simply fill the Jug, and the contents will be at the 
same temperature and ready for use at almost 
any hour. 
No household should be without this 
valoable and moSt useful addition 
to home comforts. 


The © THERMOS” Flask 


ON SALE 


BUY ONE 
EVERYWHERE ! 


TO-DAY ! 


(PATENT) 


Hot Drinks 
keep hot 
for 24 hours 
in the 
coldest weather. 


Cold Drinks 
keep icy cold for 
many days 
in the 
hottest weather. 


Everyone needs one, 
either in 
the house or 
in travelling, in sport, 
motoring, dc. 


INVALUABLE ToO— 
The Traveller, 
» Sportsman, 
» Motorist, 
» Nurse, &o., &c. 


OF all St-res throughout the Kingdom. 
Beware of worthless imitations. Infringers of the ‘' Thermos’ Patante are being pros :cuted. 


WHOLESALE AE. GUTMANN & CO..8.Long Lana. London. €E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENG- 
LISH FROM AN AMERICAN 
POINT OF VIEW. 


SPORT. 


The Author dwells upon the fact that 
the English are the greatest sportsmen 
in the world, and upon the effect sport 
has had upon the national character. 
His comparisons between the spirit of 
sport in England and America are most 
interesting. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
~March. 
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